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PREFACE' 

I.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Collected  Essays  of  Arsene 
Darmesteter  ^,  his  brother  James  Darmesteter  has  told 
the  story  of  the  inception  of  this  Cours  de  Grammaire 
Historiqiie  de  la  langue  frangaise,  based  on  the  lectures 
given  by  the  author  to  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  des  Filles  at  Sevres  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  until  the  author's  death : — 

'At  the  end  of  1881,  M.  Greard  entrusted  a  delicate 
task  to  my  brother.  At  that  time,  M.  Greard,  admirably 
seconded  by  the  eminent  woman  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  directress  (Mme  Jules  Favre);  was  organizing  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure  des  Filles  at  Sevres,  one  of 
the  noblest  creations  of  our  educational  system  since 
1870.  On  the  success  of  this  school,  intended  to  train 
teachers  for  high  schools  for  girls,  depended  the  whole 
success  of  the  law  which  ex  nihilo  had  created  secondary 
education  for  girls  in   France.     This   law  was   regarded 

*  The  English  editor  hopes  that  the  inclusion  of  M.  James  Darmesteter's 
introduction,  and  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  separate  prefaces  to  the 
four  volumes  of  the  French  text,  will  serve  to  justify  the  length  of  the 
present  preface. 

^  Reliques  Scientifiques  d^ Arsene  Darmesteter  (L.  Cerf,  Paris,  1890  ; 
a  vols.  8vo),  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 
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with  distrust  and  anxiety  in  many  quarters,  and  according 
to  the  failure  or  success  of  its  first  trial  in  practice  might 
ruin  the  cause  of  female  education  for  years,  or  give  it 
a  decisive  triumph.  Arsene  was  charged  with  the 
organization  of  the  teaching  of  the  French  language. 

'  Undeterred  by  the  timid  counsels  of  some,  who  thought 
that   vague    generalities    were    enough    for    women,    he 
initiated  his  auditors  into  the   all-unwonted  methods  and 
results  of  science,  not  by  lowering  science  to  their  level, 
but  by  raising  his   pupils  to  the  level  of  science.     His 
success  was  beyond  all  expectation.    His  teaching,  instead 
of  scaring  and  embarrassing  so  ill-prepared  an  audience 
— for  Latin  had    no  place  in    their  programme  even   as 
a   voluntary   subject — soon    became   a   source   of   ardent 
interest  to  his  pupils.     Their  other  lectures  they  followed 
dutifully  and  as  a  matter  of  course ;    his  they  attended 
with   pleasure,    intelligence,    and   enthusiasm.     To   these 
fresh    spirits,    more    open    to    disinterested    work    than 
the    students    preparing    for    the    examinations    of   the 
Sorbonne,    the   study   was   a   continuous   revelation.      It 
was    to    them    an    entrancing    voyage    of   discovery,    in 
a   language   which    they   thought   they   knew,    and   were 
surprised   to  be   learning  afresh ;    they   travelled   indeed 
amid  familiar  forms,   but  traced  them  back  to  the  past, 
where    they    assumed   a   new    aspect ;    and    they    made 
acquaintance   with   the   whole   of  the   latent    life   of   the 
language,  which,  once  recognized,  gives  it  new  accents, 
and  harmonies  vibrating  with  the  thought  of  bygone  ages. 
The  historic  spirit  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself 
to  his  hearers ;   and  many  of  them  still  retain  the  glow 
of  the   revelation.      And    so   this    became   my    brother's 
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favourite  course.  Nowhere  else  did  he  feel  himself  to  be 
so  well  understood  ;  and  this  is  the  supreme  object  and 
the  supreme  reward  of  the  master.  He  associated  the 
students  with  his  work,  setting  them  tasks  that  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  asking  of  his  pupils  at  the 
Sorbonne.  "We  had  sucli  admiration  for  him,"  one  of 
them  wrote  to  me  ;  "  we  were  so  proud  of  him  and  of  his 
work,  that  the  smallest  bit  of  copying  or  handiwork  was 
cherished  as  an  honour.  We  were  only  a  set  of  ignorant 
young  girls  at  the  school,  but  1  am  very  sure  that  the 
void  he  has  left  could  nowhere  have  been  felt  more 
deeply." 

'Genuine  popularization  is  impossible  save  by  masters 
of  science ;  these  lectures,  retouched  annually  by  my 
brother  during  the  seven  years  of  his  teaching  at  Sevres, 
and  enlarged  for  the  public  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres, 
will  find  among  students  generally  the  same  success 
that  they  formerly  had  among  the  girls  at  Sevres.' 

Many  portions  of  the  course  were  developed  so  as  to 
make  it  suitable  for  University  audiences,  but  the  book 
remains  accessible  to  students  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  Latin. 

2.  Arsene  Darmesteter  was  preparing  this  book  for  the 
press,  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  carried  off  by 
disease.  Two  of  his  former  pupils,  both  distinguished 
scholars  (MM.  Muret  and  Sudre),  undertook  to  revise 
and  edit  his  manuscript,  filling  up  certain  lacunae  left  by 
the  author. 

The  following  passages,  translated  or  summarized 
from  the  prefaces  to  the  volumes  of  the  French  text, 
explain  clearly  the  nature  of  the  task  of  the  editors. 

PC 
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The  work  is  divided  into  four  books  : — 

Book  I.  Phonetics,  or  the  study  of  the  sounds. 

Book  II.   Morphology,  or  the  study  of  the  grammatical 
forms  (Declensions  and  Conjugations). 

Book  III.   Formation  of  Words  (Composition  and  Deri- 
vation), and  Life  of  Words  (or  Semantics). 

Book  IV.  Historical  Syntax. 

With     regard     to     Book    I,    dealing    with    Phonetics, 
M.  Muret  writes: — 

'  In  fulfilling  the  request  of  the  family  of  the  lamented 

Arsene  Darmesteter  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  the  first 

part  of  the  Grammaire  Historique,  I  have  not  for  a  moment 

forgotten  that  I  was  publishing  the  posthumous  work  of 

one  of  the  masters  of  French  philology,  and  I  have  done 

my  utmost  to  respect  his  thought,  and  to  accomplish  his 

intentions.      Most  of  my  corrections  in  the  first  edition 

have  been  corrections  of  detail  which  the  author  would 

doubtless  have  made  in  my  place,  if  he  had  lived  to  put  the 

last  touches  to  the  volume.    I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have 

departed  from  this   line  of  conduct  by   recasting  certain 

paragraphs  (notably  §§  77  and  78)  in  order  to  bring  them 

into  harmony  with  researches  published  since  1888.     But, 

in  spite  of  the    restriction  which  I   laid   on   myself,  the 

modifications  of  the  original  text  have  been  not  a  few  and 

increasing  in  number  as  the  historical  survey  approached 

modern    times.       Thus     the    paragraphs     summing     up 

Chapters  IV  and  V  have  been  completed.     In  Chap.  V, 

§  98  has   been   somewhat   extended.      For   Chapter  VI, 

I  had  at  my  disposal,  not  the  author's  notes,  but  a  pupil's 

draft  of  his  notes  read  over  and   paged  by  the  author. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
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the  Seizicme  Steele  en  France  by  A.  Darmesteter  and 
Ad.  Hatzfeld  showed  that  this  summary  re'sume  was 
altogether  incomplete.  I  have  not  hesitated,  therefore, 
to  recast  it  and  to  add  several  sections,  §§  iii,  114,  117, 
&c.,  so  that  for  the  last  pages  of  the  volume  I  have  been 
not  only  the  editor  but  the  collaborator  and  successor 
of  A.  Darmesteter. 

'  In  preparing  the  second  French  edition  of  the  book, 
from  which  the  English  translation  was  made,  I  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  principles  just  set  forth.  I  have 
corrected,  as  far  as  was  possible,  all  errors  brought  to 
my  notice  or  that  I  had  discovered.  But  I  have  not  felt 
justified  in  substituting  my  own  opinion  or  that  of  others 
for  that  of  the  author  where  the  change  was  not  forced 
on  my  own  conviction  and  that  of  the  most  competent 
judges  by  irresistible  evidence.  These  scruples  will  no 
doubt  seem  justified  alike  by  the  elementary  character 
of  the  work  and  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
author. 

'  In  reading  the  proofs  of  the  excellent  English  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  A.  Hartog,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  deal 
somewhat  more  freely  than  with  the  French  text  entrusted 
to  my  care.  Not  only  have  I  corrected,  with  the  obliging 
help  of  Mr.  Philip  Hartog,  errors  and  contradictions  that 
had  previously  escaped  my  attention ;  but  the  repeated 
comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  original,  the 
sagacious  observations  of  Mr.  Hartog,  and  my  own 
reflection  have  led  me  to  modify  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  several  paragraphs,  to  add  or  replace  examples  in 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  to  correct  certain  dates. 
The  English  translation  of   Book    I   is  therefore   to   be 
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considered    as    a    third     edition     of    the     Phonetics     of 
A.  Darmesteter,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.* 

In  Book  II,  on  Morphology,  or  the  Study  of  the 
Grammatical  Forms,  M.  Sudre,  adhering  to  the  plan 
laid  down  by  M.  Muret,  has  introduced  considerable  . 
additions  or  modifications  in  §§  148,  164,  170,  188-190 
(degrees  of  comparison),  in  §§  205-208  (demonstrative 
pronouns),  and  §§  219,  222,  244,  249,  and  253.  He  has 
also  added  §  198  on  the  impersonal  pronoun,  and  the 
account  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  etre. 

Book  III,  on  The  Formation  of  Words  and  the  Life 
of  Words,  is  essentially  a  summary  of  three  works  by  the 
author,  the  Traiie  des  Mots  Composes,  the  Creation  des 
Mots  Notiveaux,  and  the  Vie  des  Mots  (see  p.  525^). 
M.  Sudre  has  modified  slightly  certain  paragraphs  relative 
to  popular  derivation  and  borrowings  from  foreign 
languages,  but  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost 
exact  reproduction  of  the  author's  lectures. 

Of  Book  IV,  dealing  with  the  Syntax,  unfortunately  the 
note-books  had  not  been  finally  revised  by  the  author, 
and  the  examples,  especially  of  Middle  French,  were  in- 
sufficient in  number. 

'Certain  paragraphs,'  M.  Sudre  writes,  'those  on  the 
personal  pronouns  (§§  390-499),  the  relative  pronouns 
(§§410-415),  the  subjunctive  mood  (§§  442-447),  on  tenses 
other  than  the  participle  (§§  442-447),  on  number  and  person 
in  the  verb  (§§  459-460),  needed  completing  or  recasting ; 
finally,  one  whole  chapter,  that  on  the  Order  of  Words, 
although  announced  in  the  rest  of  the  course,  was  not 
drawn  up.  I  have  tried  to  fill  up  these  lacunae  while 
scrupulously   respecting  the   plan   and   general   ideas   of 
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the  author  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  the  many  researches 
pubHshed  on  French  syntax,  and  especially  those  of 
Tobler,  Haase,  Cledat,  Etienne,  and  Huguet.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Order  of  Words  I  have  followed  the  lines 
of  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Tableau  de  la  langue 
frangaise  au  XVI^  Steele  (§  303  et  seq.)  In  this  reconstitu- 
tion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  the 
ideas  of  Arsene  Darmesteter,  and  that  I  have  reproduced, 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  him,  this  part  of  his  teaching, 
of  which  he  was  so  justly  proud  ^' 

3.  Clear  as  the  original  appears  to  a  person  acquainted 
with  Modern  French  from  infancy,  it  is  full  of  unsuspected 
difficulties  for  the  English  reader  having  only  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  these  it  has  been 
sought  to  overcome  in  this  English  edition.  The  French 
text  was  translated  in  the  first  instance  by  me,  and  my 
translation  was  then  carefully  revised  by  one  or  both  of 
my  sons,  Professor  Marcus  Hartog  of  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hartog  of  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  the  latter  of  whom  had  had  the  advantage 
of  discussing  certain  parts  of  the  work  with  the  author 
during  a  prolonged  residence  in  France.  The  arduous 
labour  of  seeing  the  volume  through  the  press  has  fallen 
entirely  on  them.  Every  addition  or  modification  has  been 
submitted  to  and  discussed  with  the  French  editors,  who 
have  also  read  the  proofs,  and  have  liberally  responded  to 

^  Since  the  printing  of  this  edition,  the  manuscript  of  the  author's 
work  on  Syntax,  destined  for  the  Traiie  des  Mots  written  to  pre- 
cede the  Dictionnaire  General  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  has  fortunately 
been  found.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  future  edition  this  may  serve 
to  control  any  points  where  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  author's 
views. 
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the  call  for  supplementary  information  \  Very  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  errors,^  although  in 
so  immense  a  mass  of  detail  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  these  entirely. 

4.  Typographical  Conventions,  —  The  conventions  of 
the  French  text  have  been  scrupulously  followed  in 
Book  I,  dealing  with  Phonetics,  where  strictness  was 
essential.  In  the  later  portion  of  the  book  such  strictness 
would  have  caused  unnecessary  awkwardness.  M.  Muret 
writes : — 

'  The  reader  will  notice  with  regard  to  Latin  examples 
that  the  feminines  of  the  ist  declension,  in  -a,  are  always 
quoted  in  the  nominative  case,  while  feminines  of  the  3rd 
declension,  and  all  masculines,  are  quoted  in  the  accusative. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  Book  II,  §§  145-153, 
on  the  history  of  the  Latin  declension  in  Gaul.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Book  I,  §  64,  i. 

'The  asterisk  (as  in  ^vervicem)  is  used  throughout  to 
denote  Latin  words  not  to  be  found  in  dictionaries  of 
classical  and  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  seemed  superfluous 
to  distinguish  those  which  occur  in  Low  Latin  texts  from 
those  whose  existence  has  been  deduced  from  French  and 
other  Romance  languages. 

'  Wherever  French  words  are  traceable  to  a  Latin  type 
differing  from  the  classical  type,  the  fact  has  been  indicated, 

^  New  matter,  wherever  diflference  of  opinion  seemed  at  all  possible, 
or  where  it  concerned  only  an  English  reader,  has  been  enclosed  in 
brackets. 

^  Thus  the  geographical  limits  of  French  and  German  have  been  re- 
verified  by  consulting  original  sources  and  maps  ;  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  quotations,  some  1300  in  number,  in  Book  IV  have  also  been 
reverified.  For  the  correctness  of  those  in  the  previous  Books  the 
French  editors  are  responsible. 
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if  not  expressly,  at  any  rate  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
classical  and  popular  forms  \ 

'  Roman,  thick,  and  italic  type  are  used  in  each  case 
to  distinguish  pronunciation  or  spelling  of  different  dates 
or  origins.  As  a  rule,  thick  type  is  used  for  the  oldest 
form,  italic  for  the  latest.  Thus  in  Chapter  III,  on  the 
history  of  the  Pronunciation  of  Popular  Latin  in  Gaul 
from  the  ^th  to  the  loth  century,  thick  type  is  used  for  Latin 
words,  italic  for  French.  A  number  of  examples  in  this 
chapter  show  the  successive  pronunciations  of  a  given 
word  from  the  time  of  the  oldest  French  texts  down  to  the 
present  day,  so  that  the  mind  easily  connects  the  form  of 
the  loth  or  nth  century  with  that  of  the  19th.  In  some 
cases  the  pronunciation  of  forms  anterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  French  is  given  as  restored  by  induction  :  such 
forms  are  always  given  in  italics  between  parentheses  and 
precede  the  earliest  forms  of  which  we  have  direct  evidence. 
Forms  of  Middle  and  Modern  French  have  also  been 
printed  in  parentheses,  side  by  side  with  the  Old  forms, 
in  cases  where  the  inexperienced  reader  was  likely  to 
feel  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  earlier  forms. 
Various  associations  of  ideas,  and  (since  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries)  the  pedantry  of  learned  men,  too  closely 
followed  by  the  Academy,  have  disturbed  the  traditional 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  many  French  words:  in  these 
cases  the  forms  now  in  use  are  printed  in  parentheses  and 
in  Roman  characters,  merely  to  give  additional  informa- 
tion, or  as  translations  of  the  forms  of  the  Old  language. 

^  The  reader  is  supposed,  after  Book  I,  to  be  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  Popular  and  Classical  forms,  and  the  Popular  form  is  quoted 
without  the  Classical,  e.  g.  recip^re,  and  not  recipere. 
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'As  the  diacritical  signs  were  unknown  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  their  use  in  the  case  of  words  anterior  to  the  i6th 
century  has  been  restricted  to  examples  where  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  open  e  and  o  (d  and  5)  from  close 
e  and  o  (6  and  6),  or  open  or  close  e  from  e  feminine  or 
mute.*  [Expressions  such  as  'close  e/  'open  o,'  although 
pleonastic,  have  been  used  in  the  text  as  more  likely 
to  impress  the  memory.] 

For  French  before  the  17th  century,  I.e.  Old  and  Middle 
French,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  term,  and  the  expression 
in  the  original,  lancienne  langue,  has  been  translated  by 
'the  Old  language.'  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
'Old  French,'  which  means  French  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  century.  As  an  abbreviation  for  '  the  Old  language  ' 
the  symbol  *  (O.F.) '  has  been  used  :  the  use  of  a  dagger  (t) 
for  obsolete  w^ords,  adopted  in  the  Indexes,  suggested  itself 
unfortunately  too  late  to  be  adopted  in  the  text. 

The  '  Modern  language,'  written  with  a  capital,  must  be 
taken  as  a  technical  expression  for  French  from  the  17th 
century  down  to  our  time.  Occasionally  the  French  of 
the  17th  century  is  contrasted,  however,  in  the  original  with 
the  modern,  i.e.  contemporary  language,  and  in  this  case 
'modern'  has  been  written  without  a  capital.  In  spite  of 
apparent  complexity  in  this  convention,  confusion  is  hardly 
to  be  feared  in  any  instance.  The  use  of  capitals  in  the 
terms  'Popular'  and  'Learned  formation,'  resorted  to,  for 
greater  clearness,  in  the  last  two  Books,  should  have  been 
adopted  throughout. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced,  namely  the  marking, 
in  all  cases  where  it  seemed  to  be  of  use,  of  the  place  of 
the  tonic  accent  or  tempus  forte  (see  §  40)  in  Latin  words, 
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e.g.  recip^re\  Many  etymologies  have  been  introduced 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  editors  where  the 
additions  conduced  to  clearness. 

5.  Translation  of  Words  and  Examples. — An  elementary 
knowledge  of  French  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the 
reader;  to  translate  every  word  and  example  would 
have  been  irritating,  and  would  have  increased  the  bulk  of 
the  book  unduly.  In  Book  I,  translations  are  relatively 
few  and  limited  to  unfamiliar  words.  In  Book  II,  the 
quotations  from  Old  French  (chosen  to  illustrate  gram- 
matical forms  and  not  difficult  points  of  syntax)  have  been 
kindly  rendered  into  Modern  French  by  M.  Sudre,  and 
are  accompanied  only  rarely  by  English  renderings.  In 
Book  III,  the  same  principle  has  been  adopted  as  in 
Book-  I,  but  certain  unfamiliar  technical  French  words, 
quoted  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  but  of  which  the 
English  equivalents  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  average 
reader  as  the  originals,  have  been  left  untranslated.  In 
certain  cases  where  lists  of  words  are  given,  such  as  those 
illustrating  the  significance  of  suffixes,  one  or  two  words 
only  are  translated  as  examples  ;  for  the  rest  the  reader 
must  consult  a  dictionary  if  necessary. 

In  Book  IV,  dealing  with  Syntax,  practically  every 
example  quoted  from  a  text  ^  has  been  translated,  and 
translated  so  as  to  fit  the  context  in  the  original  author. 
This  latter  fact  is  mentioned,  as  not  infrequently  a  simpler 

'  We  may  warn  the  casual  reader  that,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
otherwise  stated,  Popular  Latin  forms,  e.g.  recip^re,  and  not  Classical 
forms,  e.g.  recipere,  are  quoted. 

'  M.  Sudre  has  occasionally  modified  the  spelling  of  examples 
from  Norman  and  other  dialectal  texts,  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
jVvith  the  forms  of  the  lie  de  France,  or  French  proper ;    thus,  forms 
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translation  than  the  one  given  suggests  itself,  but  is 
rendered  inadmissible  by  the  context.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  such  matters  will  realize  the  immense 
difficulty  of  translating  isolated  passages  satisfactorily. 
Wherever  it  seemed  possible,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  render  the  French  idiom  by  a  literally  corresponding 
English  idiom.  Where  this  has  been  out  of  the  question, 
literalness  of  sense  has  been  preferred  to  maimed  English. 
That  difference  of  opinion  must  arise  with  regard  to  the 
best  translation  possible  is  inevitable. 

Square  brackets  have  been  used  to  enclose  words 
translated  literally  from  the  French,  but  which  need  to  be 
omitted  to  make  good  English,  and  also  words  to  which  no 
equivalent  exists  in  the  French  text,  but  necessary  to 
make  the  translation  read.  No  English  reader  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  their  significance  ;  differentiation  of  the 
two  cases  by  typographical  signs  was  found  to  render  the 
book  difficult  to  read,  without  bringing  any  real  advantage. 

6.  Cross  References. — The  number  of  cross  references  has 
been  very  greatly  increased.  The  student  is  advised,  on  his 
first  reading,  to  use  them  as  a  rule  only  when  in  difficulties. 

7.  The  bibliography  of  Book  IV  has  been  completed,  and 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  of  the 
authorship  or  first  publication  of  texts,  have  been  added. 

Finally,  an  extensive  index  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
indexes  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  intercalated  consonants 
and  syllables,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as  a  material 
addition  to  the  work. 


like  dunt,  &c.,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland  have  been  replaced  by  dont^ 
&c.  Conventional  spellings  of  the  i6th  century,  e.  g.  pracitque  ior pratique, 
have  also  in  some  instances  been  abandoned. 
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My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  my  daughter,  Mme  Arsene 
Darmesteter,  for  considerable  assistance  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work;  to  the  French  editors  ;  to  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  study  of  Old 
French  in  England,  for  his  generous  help  in  revising  the 
proofs  of  Book  I,  and  of  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  work  ; 
to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Langdon,  who  read  a  great  part  of  the 
proofs;  to  M.  Louis  Brandin,  now  of  the  University  of 
Greifswald,  for  considerable  help  in  compiling  the  new 
Bibliography  and  verifying  many  otherwise  inaccessible 
references ;  to  Prof.  Victor  Kastner,  Prof  Tout,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Elton,  of  the  Owens  College,  for  various  sug- 
gestions ;  and  especially  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Wolff,  the  reader 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  for  his  extraordinary  care,  and 
for  many  valuable  corrections  of  slips  other  than  typo- 
graphical errors.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  reader  who 
will  send  me  corrections  or  suggestions  for  a  future 
edition,  to  the  care  of  the  publishers  \ 

A.  HARTOG. 

^  We  add  a  list  of  the  chief  works  by  M.  A.  Darmesteter  :— 

(i)  Reliques  Scientifiques  (Paris:  Leopold  Cerf ;  2  vols.,  8vo,  1890). 
This  work  contains  various  memoirs  on  phonetics  and  morphology. 

(ii)  Traite  de  la  formation  des  Mots  Composes  dans  la  langue  fran^aise 
(Paris  ;  Vieweg  ;  ist  ed.,  8vo,  1874)  '■>  the  second  edition,  revised  and 
augmented  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1894  under  the  supervision 
of  M.  Gaston  Paris  (Paris  :  Bouillon  ;  8vo). 

(iii)  De  la  creation  actuelle  des  Mots  Nouveaux  dans  la  langue  fran^aise 
et  des  lois  qui  la  regissent  (Paris  :  Vieweg  ;  8vo,  1877). 

(iv)  The  Life  of  Words,  as  Syrnbols  of  Ideas  (London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  ;  8vo,  1886). 

(v)  Le  seizieme  siecle  en  France,  tableau  de  la  litterature  et  de  la  langue, 
par  A.  Darmesteter  et  A.  Hatzfeld  (Paris  :  Ch.  Delagrave). 

(vi)  Dictionnaire  General  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  par  A.  Hatzfeld  et 
A.  Darmesteter,  avec  le  concours  de  A.  Thomas  (Paris  :  Ch.  Delagrave  ; 
Bvo).  In  progress.  The  parts  already  published  include  letters  A-R, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  1900. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION 

Before  commencing  the  study  of  the  historical  grammar 
of  the  French  language,  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  words  language  and  grammar. 

I.     What  we  mean  by  Language, 

1.  The  idea  of  language  is  an  idea  so  familiar  to  all  that 
it  is  clearer  than  any  definition  that  we  can  give  of  it. 
A  definition,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  specifying  its 
essential  characters.  We  may  give  the  name  of  language 
to  any  natural  system  of  words  used  by  a  group  of  men 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  Such  a 
system  embraces  various  series  of  facts  coming  under  four 
different  heads  :  the  Pronunciation,  the  Vocabulary,  the 
Grammatical  Forms,  and  the  Syntactic  Constructions. 

2.  The  number  of  languages  spoken  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  very  great.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their 
number  is  that  they  are  subject  to  incessant  change. 
A  language  established  in  any  given  region  in  most  cases 
ends  by  undergoing  variations  both  in  time  and  in  space : 
in  time,  in  such  a  way  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
it  becomes  sensibly  different  from  what  it  was  at  first,  and 
finally  appears  as  a  new  language ;  in  space,  so  that  it 
splits  up  into  different  local  groups  (called  dialects)  each  of 
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which  may,  if  sufficiently  important,  become  in  turn  a  new 
language,  itself  capable  of  undergoing  fresh  subdivisions. 
Evolution  is  the  law  that  governs  the  existence  of  languages; 
for  they  are,  like  all  organisms,  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
'becoming.' 

The  changes  to  which  languages  are  subject  affect  them 
in  the  four  categories  of  which  we  have  spoken  :  the  Pro- 
nunciation, the  Words,  the  Grammatical  Forms,  and  the 
Syntactic  Constructions. 

3.  Pronunciation.  When  we  turn  from  our  own  mother 
tongue  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  German  or 
Italian  for  instance,  the  first  difficulty  to  strike  us,  and  the 
first  to  be  overcome,  is  the  strange  system  of  pronunciation. 
In  speaking  these  languages,  the  vocal  organs  have  acquired 
special  habits,  which  we  in  our  turn  have  to  master.  And 
the  differences  that  strike  us  so  strongly  in  the  comparison 
of  two  living  languages,  we  find  to  be  no  less  real,  though  less 
easily  appreciable,  when  we  compare  the  pronunciation  of 
the  same  language  in  different  provinces ;  the  same  sounds 
have  undergone  various  and  more  or  less  far-reaching 
modifications  in  different  places.  Now  different  states 
such  as  are  evident  to  us  in  comparing  different  languages, 
and  even  different  sister-dialects,  may  be  passed  through 
by  one  and  the  same  language  in  the  course  of  time.  Thus 
the  pronunciation  of  classical  English  varies  so  rapidly  that 
the  character  of  the  language  changes  from  century  to 
century.  The  rude  cadences  of  Modern  German  repre- 
sent the  latest  stage  of  an  idiom  which,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  \  with  its  melodious  com- 
binations of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  was  sonorous  in  its 
harmonies  and  of  extreme  sweetness. 

An   example,  chosen   from  French,  will   illustrate  this 
process  of  evolution  even  better. 

'  A  Gothic  bishop  of  the  4th  century,  whose  translation  of  the  Gospels 
into  Gothic  is  the  oldest  monument  we  possess  of  the  Germanic  languages. 
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The  word  crois  {in  jecrots,  Lat.  credo)  is  now  pronounced 
crwa. 

In  the  i8th  century         it  was  pronounced  crwd, 

17th        „  „  „  crwds, 

i6th         ,,  ;,  ,;  crwe 

(written  crot), 
15th         „  „  „  croi 

14th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  pronounced  croi 

(a  diphthong)  \ 
12th  century  it  was  written  and  pronounced  cr6i, 
nth  and  loth  centuries  it  was  written  and  pro- 
nounced creid ; 
9th  and  8th  centuries  it  was  probably  pronounced 

cr6d; 
7th,  6th,  and  5th  centuries  it  was  written  and 
pronounced  cr^do  (with  a  strong  stress  on 
the  e,  which  was  close)  ^ 

4.  Such  changes  in  pronunciation  take  place  uncon- 
sciously, and  are  hence  general,  affecting  all  the  sounds 
in  a  language  placed  under  similar  conditions ;  so  that  they 
suffer  no  exceptions^.  Owing  to  this  uniformity  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  out  the  history  of  these  changes,  and 
the  science  which  determines  the  laws  of  these  changes 
has  received  the  name  of  phonology  or  phonetics  (from  a 
Greek  word  phone,  sound). 

5.  Vocabulary.  The  words  of  every  language  are  the 
fundamental  elements  of  that  language ;  for  the  object  of 
a  language  is  to  express  thought,  and  words  are  the 
symbols  of  ideas.  The  words  of  a  language  considered  as 
a  whole  are  called  its  vocabulary.  We  may  study  words  with 

^  Approximately  like  the  Greek  01  in  /<ot,  aoi^  &c. 

'  For  the  explanation  of  the  notation  of  vowel  sounds  here  employed, 
see  p.  66. 

^  What  are  regarded  as  exceptions  are  the  resultant  effects  of  forces 
acting  in  different  directions.   Cf.  A.  Darmesteter,  in  '  The  Life  of  Words.' 
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regard  to  their  [proximate]  origin,  to  the  processes  of  their 
formation,  and  to  the  meanings  which  they  express.  In  the 
case  of  French  we  have  to  see  in  what  way  and  by  what 
means  the  vocabulary  of  Popular  Latin,  which  became  that 
of  French,  gradually  enriched  itself  For  the  language 
was  not  satisfied  with  its  original  stock.  In  order  to 
express  the  new  ideas  brought  to  it  by  the  development  of 
civilization,  it  borrowed  largely  both  from  neighbouring 
tongues  and  from  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity. 
Again,  from  the  words  that  were  its  own  it  formed  new 
words  with  the  help  of  suffixes  and  prefixes,  and  by  com- 
bining words  together.  French  possesses  within  itself 
various  resources  for  the  extension  of  its  vocabulary  in 
this  way,  and  these  resources  we  shall  have  to  review. 

Finally,  since  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas,  we  must 
investigate  the  changes  of  meaning  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  the  laws  followed  by  the  mind,  when  their 
functions  are  modified,  extended,  or  restricted  ;  and  the 
causes  that  determine  the  evolution  or  disappearance  of 
words. 

6.  Grammatical  Forms.  The  majority  of  words  in  every 
language  are  subject  to  certain  variations  or  '  accidents,' 
which  differ  in  different  languages.  In  the  classes  of  words 
called  nouns  and  pronouns,  these  variations  considered  as 
a  whole  are  called  the  declensions  (including  variations  of 
gender,  number,  and  case) ;  in  the  words  called  verbs,  these 
variations  are  called  the  conjugations.  The  systems  of  de- 
clension and  conjugation,  together  entitled  the  grammatical 
forms,  are  regarded  by  many  grammarians  as  constituting 
'  the  grammar '  of  a  language  properly  so  called,  since  they 
make  up  the  skeleton  or  mould  of  the  language.  Vocabu- 
lary and  pronunciation  may  change  ;  but  so  long  as  this 
mould  remains  unaltered  the  language  remains  the  same ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  same  vocabulary  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  yet  to  alter  this  mould  in  a  given  language. 
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we  should  have  a  different  language.  Arabic  (a  Semitic 
language)  has  penetrated  Persian  (an  Indo-European 
language),  and  Persian  has  in  turn  penetrated  Turkish  (a 
Ural-Altaic  language)  ^,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original 
vocabularies  of  Persian  and  Turkish  are  each,  as  it 
were,  submerged  in  the  flood  of  an  exotic  vocabulary. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  'grammar'  of  Persian  has  remained 
unchanged,  it  remains  an  Indo-European  language  in  spite 
of  the  Semitic  importations ;  and  similarly  Turkish  has  kept 
its  own  grammatical  forms,  and  therewith  its  Uro-Altaic 
individuality. 

English  since  the  nth  century  has  adopted  so  many 
French  words  that  almost  half  its  vocabulary  may  be 
claimed  by  the  French,  and  certain  philologists  include  the 
study  of  English  in  that  of  the  Romance  languages.  But 
English  'grammar' has  remained  Germanic;  and  English 
must  therefore  rank  as  a  Germanic  tongue. 

Words  are  borrowed,  lost,  and  renewed.  But  the 
grammatical  forms  through  which  this  mobile  and  fugitive 
material  passes  endure  ;  just  as  the  external  forms  of  living 
organisms  endure,  although  the  molecules  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  continually  replaced  under  the  action  of 
the  forces  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation  ^. 

7.  Syntax.  Men  do  not  think  in  isolated  ideas;  they 
exchange  with  their  fellows  judgements,  which  are  groups 
of  ideas ;  and  these  groups  of  ideas  are  expressed  by 
groups  of  words.  Now  in  every  language  words  are 
combined,  not  at  random,  but  according  to  habits  of 
construction  established  by  usage.  The  exact  statement 
of  these  habits  is  called  syntax.  Here  again  the  historian 
of  language  has  to  follow  the  successive  transformations 
imposed  by  custom  on  all  the  elements  of  syntax. 

^  Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Hungarian  are  three  sister  languages  of  the 
Uralian  or  Altaic  family. 
2  See 'The  Life  of  Words.' 
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8.  Thus,  considering  French  alone,  we  may  study  the 
Pronunciation,  the  Vocabulary,  the  Grammatical  Forms, 
and  the  Syntax  in  their  historical  evolution.  As  genera- 
tion has  succeeded  generation  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
down  to  our  own,  so  the  language  has  been  transmitted 
orally  from  each  generation  to  the  next  by  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  tradition.  But  during  this  succession 
through  the  ages  the  habits  of  the  language  have  changed 
insensibly  from  those  of  Latin,  until  they  have  reached  the 
state  we  see  in  the  French  of  to-day. 

The  study  of  the  Modern  language  demands  something 
more  than  an  exact  record  of  the  usages  of  the  present 
day ;  we  must  explain  these  usages.  And  the  explanation 
can  only  be  found  by  questioning  the  past,  since  their 
source  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  language. 

2.     What  we  mean  by  Grammar. 

9.  We  may  define  Grammar  in  two  ways,  according  as 
we  consider  it  as  an  art  or  as  a  science. 

The  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science,  we  may  fairly 
say,  is  a  new  idea,  born  with  the  modern  school  of  linguistics 
generally.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  grammar  of  a 
language  is  the  determination  of  the  natural  laws  that  have 
governed  its  historical  evolution.  Its  object  is  to  re-establish 
the  different  stages  of  the  Pronunciation,  the  Vocabulary, 
the  Declensions  and  Conjugations,  and  the  Syntax,  assumed 
at  the  different  stages  in  its  history. 

Its  one  aim  is  to  explain  the  usages  at  a  given  period  by 
means  of  the  earlier  usages  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  means  of  investigation  are  to  be  found  in  texts  of 
past  times,  scrutinized  in  every  element,  in  neighbouring 
languages  of  the  same  family,  and  in  dialects  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  same  source.  By  the  methodical  comparison 
of  such  allied  languages  and  dialects,  grammar  arrives  at 
the   recognition  of  the  successive  phases  through  which 
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these  have  passed.  It  is  then  called  Comparative  Grammar. 
As  we  see,  Comparative  Grammar  forms  part  of  Historical 
Grammar  \ 

lo.  Grammar  may  be  considered  as  an  art.  It  was 
considered  from  this  point  of  view  only  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  mediaeval  scholars,  and  it  is  so  still  by 
those  modern  grammarians  who  are  not  of  the  historical 
school.  The  definition  of  Grammar  as  'the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  correctly '  dates  back  from  ancient  Rome. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  'to  speak  and  write 
correctly'?  In  what  does  correctness  consist?  Does  it 
consist  in  following  right  usage  ?  Does  this  imply  the 
existence  of  a  wrong  usage  ?  And,  if  so,  how  are  the  two 
to  be  distinguished  ? 

Now,  the  usages  of  language  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
change  ;  for  any  given  form  now  accepted  by  all  was 
at  some  moment  of  the  past  a  neologism  and  constituted 
a  departure  from  earlier  usage,  and  such  neologisms  have 
occurred  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  the  language. 
Should  we  not,  then,  admit  that  every  new  form  considered 
as  barbarous  is  wrongly  so  considered  ?  Should  we  not 
admit  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted  in  its  turn  like  its  fellows 
in  preceding  ages,  and  regard  its  acceptance  as  destined 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact? 

^  The  name  of  General  or  Universal  Grammar  was  given  to  a  group  of 
philosophical  inquiries,  much  in  vogue  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
which  aimed  at  studying  and  bringing  to  light  the  features  common  to 
different  languages,  and  thereby  the  common  natural  processes  used  by 
the  human  mind  in  the  exercise  of  speech.  This  general  science  of 
grammar  was  premature,  and  was  based  on  observations  too  imperfect, 
and  syntheses  presenting  too  great  difficulties,  for  it  to  attain  to  any 
lasting  results.  When  the  history  of  the  numerous  different  families 
of  languages  spoken  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  completed, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  possible  to  attempt  a  general  history  of 
the  mental  laws  reflected  in  language.  Down  to  the  present  time  we 
have  only  been  able  to  grapple  with  certain  special  problems  in  con- 
nexion with  those  groups  of  languages  that  have  been  studied  best. 
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The  answer  is,  No.  For  this  theory  of  the  accompHshed 
fact  would  lead  to  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
language.  Of  possible  changes,  some  are  good,  others 
bad,  and  a  right  usage  and  a  wrong  usage  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

11.  If  it  is  true  that  every  language  is  subject  to  endless 
changes,  such  changes  take  place  nevertheless  in  virtue  of 
natural  tendencies,  so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible,  and  these 
constitute  the  genius  of  the  language. 

The  history  of  the  stages  through  which  French  has 
evolved  brings  into  clear  relief  a  movement  of  the  language 
towards  a  definitely  analytic  condition.  Thus  it  is  the 
desire  for  clearness  that  has  transformed  many  syntactic 
idioms  derived  from  Latin.  Every  change  favouring 
this  tendency  is  healthy,  every  change  opposing  it  is 
harmful ;  just  as  every  change  favouring  the  development 
of  a  living  organism  is  good,  every  change  hindering  it, 
bad.  It  is  only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  therefore,  that  we  can  get  the  light  necessary  to 
determine  the  true  character  of  new  practices  that  may  be 
adopted  or  rejected. 

12.  Every  one,  however,  cannot  consult  this  history,  which 
is  indeed  hardly  more  than  sketched  out.  If  we  ask  then, 
failing  this,  to  what  authority  we  should  have  recourse,  the 
answer  is,  the  great  writers,  and  people  who  speak  well. 

The  authors  recognized  by  universal  consent  as  masters 
of  the  French  language  have  become  great  writers  because 
they  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  its  happiest  idioms, 
sought  out  its  strongest  forms  of  expression,  and  taught 
themselves  a  way  of  writing  which  has  become  a  model ; 
or  else  because  instinctively,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
they  have  had  a  just  and  precise  feeling  of  what  is  good 
French. 

13.  The  tendencies  which  have  influenced  French  for 
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centuries,  and  which  have  formed  its  individuality,  are 
still  alive,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  itself.  They 
exist  in  a  state,  more  or  less  conscious  or  unconscious,  in 
the  thought  of  all  those  who  speak  the  language,  and  each 
bears  within  his  mind  something  of  its  genius.  Writers 
who  naturally  and  instinctively  feel  this  genius  write  well 
without  any  effort  or  seeking  to  do  so. 

Similarly  with  those  who  speak  well.  Some  through 
a  special  study  of  the  language,  some  through  careful 
education  and  the  influence  of  their  surroundings,  some 
again  through  instinct,  speak  naturally  with  more  distinc- 
tion, clearness,  and  precision,  in  a  way  more  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  language. 

Right  tradition  does,  then,  exist :  it  is  the  duty  of 
grammar  to  make  it  known  and  to  defend  it  against  any 
deteriorations.  It  is  in  this  teaching  of  right  usage  that 
grammar,  from  being  a  science,  passes  into  an  art. 

14.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  literary  language  ought  to  be 
conservative.  Generally  speaking,  in  a  literary  language 
with  a  great  past  to  look  back  upon,  any  attempt  at  innova- 
tion must  be,  if  not  thwarted,  at  least  carefully  watched. 
In  the  neologism  lies  the  revolutionary  force  which  tends 
to  transform  languages.  Abandoned  to  the  action  of 
this  force  alone,  they  may  be  hurried  into  changes  so 
rapid  that  in  a  short  time  they  become  unrecognizable,  like 
the  speech  of  certain  tribes  in  America  and  Oceania,  which 
is  transformed,  it  is  said,  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Now,  the  state  of  health  of  a  language  consists  in 
a  balance  more  or  less  durable  between  the  conservative 
force,  tending  to  keep  it  stationary,  and  the  revolutionary 
force,  tending  to  carry  it  away  in  new  directions.  To 
suppress  either  one  or  other  of  these  forces  would  mean 
to  condemn  the  language  to  decline  and  death.  To  give 
French  over  to  the  uncurbed  action  of  neologisms  would 
mean  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  works  of  the  great 
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writers  to  oblivion,  the  destruction  of  literary  traditions, 
and  of  national  traditions. 

To  sum  up.  The  object  of  grammar  as  a  science  is  to 
determine  the  various  steps  through  which  the  language 
has  passed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  to  explain  the 
grammatical  usages  of  each  period  by  those  of  the  periods 
preceding.  Considered  as  an  art,  it  teaches  us  how  to 
speak  and  write  in  conformity  with  right  usage,  that  is,  the 
usage  determined  by  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  language. 
When  historical  grammar  fails  to  throw  light  on  these 
tendencies,  it  is  to  literary  masterpieces  and  to  the  con- 
versation of  well-bred  people  that  we  must  look  as  our 
authorities. 
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1.  Latin. — 2.  Popular  Latin  and  Classical  Latin.  —  3.  Geographical  limits 
of  Latin. — 4.  The  Lingua  Rontana. — 5.  Low  Latin. —  6.  The  Gallo- 
Romanic  group. — 7.  The  boundaries  of  Gallo-Romanic. —  8.  More 
precise  definition  of  these  boundaries. — 9.  Dialects  and  patois. — 10. 
Dialects  and  patois  of  the  langue  cToc. — 11.  The  langue  doil  and  its 
dialects. — 12.  The  spoken  language  of  the  He  de  France,  or  French. 

1.  Latin. — French,  like  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Pro- 
ven9al,  ItaHan,  Roumansch,  and  Roumanian,  is  the 
outcome,  after  a  long  succession  of  changes,  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Romans,  namely  Latin.  Latin  belongs  to 
the  family  of  languages  called  the  Indo-European  or 
Aryan.  These  languages  sprang  from  an  older  idiom, 
now  lost,  spoken  at  an  unknown  period,  and  in  an  unknown 
region,  by  a  people  which  has  left  no  history,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Aryan  people.  This  people,  whose 
cradle  or  dwelling-place  has  been  affirmed,  without  any 
valid  reason,  to  be  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  sent 
into  Europe  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent a  number  of  tribes  who  carried  with  them  a  common 
inheritance  of  language,  belief  and  civilization,  and  de- 
veloped eventually  into  as  many  new  and  distinct  peoples. 
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One  of  these  tribes  made  its  way  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  this  has  been  called  by  scholars  the  Graeco- 
Italic,  because  one  part  of  it  was  destined  to  give  rise  to 
the  various  peoples  of  Greek  speech,  the  other  to  the 
various  peoples  of  Italic  speech. 

Of  these  Italian  tribes,  who  spoke  more  or  less  closely 
allied  dialects  (Umbrian,  Samnite,  Oscan,  &c.),  the  one 
inhabiting  Latium  had  an  extraordinary  destiny.  This 
little  people  of  wild  and  plundering  shepherds  became, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  powerful  nation,  which  spread 
from  Rome  as  a  centre,  first  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  Italic  peoples  and  then  absorbing  them,  con- 
quering the  whole  of  Italy,  and  then  making  the  whole 
of  the  known  world  its  dominions.  The  language  of  this 
people  followed  in  the  wake  of  its  political  advance  and 
finally  also  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  The 
language  of  Rome  is  called  Latin,  from  the  name  of  the 
small  territory  of  Latium,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Roman  nation.  It  was  this  Latin  language  which  was  to 
develop  later  into  the  various  Romance  tongues. 

2.  Popular  latin  and  classical  latin. — The  Latin 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  Latin  of  three  or  four  centuries  later ; 
it  is  the  archaic  language  preserved  in  a  few  rare  inscrip- 
tions which  are  still  under  discussion  by  Latin  scholars  \ 

During  these  centuries  of  war  and  barbarism,  Latin, 
possessing  no  literature  and  untrammelled  by  any  con- 
servative forces,  underwent  rapid  changes.  But  with  the 
conquest  of  Greece  came  a  new  era  for  the  language. 
Under  the  influence  of  Greek  letters,  a  school  of  writers 
and  of  poets  was  formed  at  Rome.  Naevius,  Pacuvius, 
and  Livius  Andronicus  sought  to   polish   the  rude  and 

^  The  text  of  the  oldest  Latin  inscription  known,  which  is  engraved 
on  a  clasp,  and  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  runs  as 
follows  :  Manios  med  fhefhaked  Numasioi ;  i.  e.  Manius  me  fecit  Numasio, 
Manius  made  me  for  Numasius. 
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coarse  Latin  speech,  and  to  introduce  uniformity  into  its 
grammar  and  pronunciation.  A  little  later,  with  Ennius, 
a  writer  of  genius,  the  chief  characteristics  of  Classical 
Latin  became  fixed.  Ennius  was  for  Latin  what  Dante 
was  for  Italian,  and  Luther  for  German,  what  Ronsard 
aimed  at  being  for  modern  French  ;  and  he  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  literary  language  of  Rome. 
In  shaping  the  written  language  into  that  marvellous 
instrument  of  expression  which  we  find  in  its  famous 
masterpieces,  the  great  writers  who  filled  the  first  century 
B.C.  v/ere  but  continuing  his  v/ork.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  this  written  language,  which  was  born 
under  the  influence  of  Greece,  should  have  been  so 
powerfully  subjected  to  the  seductive  charm  of  Greek 
literature  that  it  never  had  strength  to  emancipate 
itself.  Indeed,  neglecting  the  natural  genius  of  their 
own  tongue,  the  Latin  writers  modelled  their  vocabulary, 
their  constructions,  and  their  versification  after  the  Greek. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  whole  of  Classical  Latin  poetry, 
instead  of  being  a  national  form,  was  only  borrowed  \ 

We  may  now  ask,  what  was  the  relation  between  the 
written  language  which  v/e  admire  in  the  classics  and  the 
spoken  language  ?  Of  this  relation  some  idea  may  be 
formed  (though  the  comparison  is  defective  in  many 
points)  if  we  compare  literary  with  spoken  French. 
Literary  French  is  an  artistic  work,  and  the  result  of 
the  persevering  efforts  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  great 
writers ;  and  from  this  literary  language  the  language  of 
everyday  life  differs  in  certafn  matters  of  pronunciation 
and  vocabulary,  and  especially  in  matters  of  syntax. 
Moreover,  the  differences  increase  as  we  pass  down- 
wards from  the  class  of  the  elegant  aristocracy  and  the 
educated  bourgeoisie  to  that  of  the  people,  whose  speech 

*  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  movement  against  Greek  influence  (with 
Cato),  but  it  was  too  weak  to  exert  any  appreciable  action  [cf.  Cicero,  De 
Finibus  i.  i]. 
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is  freer  and  more  natural,  and  is  not  governed  by  rules 
learnt  at  school  and  in  society. 

Similar  differences  were  to  be  found  with  regard  to  the 
language  spoken  and  written  in  Rome.  The  aristocracy 
and  governing  classes  probably  affected  a  speech  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  language  of  literature,  while  that  of  the 
middle  classes  was  somewhat  freer.  But  school  teaching, 
and,  at  an  older  age,  literary  education  and  the  influence 
of  social  surroundings  in  which  written  Latin,  the  language 
of  the  tribunals  and  the  civil,  religious  and  military 
administrations,  was  supreme  as  the  official  language, — all 
these  things  prevented  the  popular  speech  from  under- 
going any  very  fundamental  changes.  Even  the  plebs, 
who  were  less  easily  subjected  to  conservative  influences, 
still  felt  their  action  to  a  certain  extent;  for,  hearing 
a  grammatical  language  with  fixed  rules  spoken  around 
them,  they  were  restrained,  in  spite  of  themselves,  from 
being  borne  along  by  the  current  which  was  destined, 
a  little  later,  to  carry  away  Latin. 

This  is  why  the  spoken  language  varied,  in  fact,  but 
little  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
But  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  classical  language, 
exhausted  with  the  production  of  the  masterpieces  of 
a  Cicero,  a  Livy,  a  Tacitus,  a  Lucretius,  a  Virgil,  and 
a  Horace,  became  condemned  to  sterility,  and  when  the 
official  language  had  collapsed  together  with  the  vast 
edifice  of  the  Empire,  the  language  spoken  by  the  people, 
now  freed  and  unfettered,  developed  naturally  and  in 
accordance  with  its  own  proper  genius  \ 

A  number  of  expressions  and  constructions,  and  also 
of  grammatical  forms  and  words  which  had  been  denied 

*  This  movement  was  accelerated  by  two  special  causes — the  advent 
of  Christianity  and  the  barbarian  invasions.  On  the  one  hand,  in  order 
to  attract  the  masses  and  attach  them  to  the  new  faith,  the  clergy  spoke 
the  language  of  the  people,  which  at  the  same  time  they  raised  to  their 
own  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barbarians  destroyed,  together  with 
Rome,  her  official  language. 
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a  place  in  the  literary  language  owing  to  a  feeling  either 
of  disdain  or  conservatism,  now  achieved  an  irresistible 
victory ;  and  as  in  matters  of  language  the  voice  of  the 
majority  is  law,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Empire  the  immense 
majority  of  the  nation  belonged  to  the  plebs,  the  ways  of 
speech  of  the  masses  prevailed  exclusively.  When  we 
say  then  that  the  Romance  languages  are  derived  from 
Popular  Latin,  what  we  mean  is  that  they  form  the  con- 
tinuation of  Popular  Latin  in  the  course  of  time.  They 
form  in  fact  the  modern  stages  of  Popular  Latin. 

3.  Geographical  limits  of  latin. — Latin  was  carried 
by  conquest  from  Latium  through  Italy  (265  B.C.),  into 
Sardinia(227  B.C.),  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Istria(i78  B.C.), 
into  Spain  (133  b.  c),  then  into  Gaul  (50  b.  c),  and  to  the 
borders  of  the  Danube  and  as  far  as  Dacia  (106  a.  d.). 
Rome  understood  how  to  transport  her  own  language 
with  marvellous  skill  into  conquered  countries,  to  make 
them  forget  their  own  tongues  and  become  Latin.  Still, 
the  boundaries  of  Latin  fell  far  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Empire. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  ^  the  Empire  included 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  Great  Britain  to 
the  wall  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  south  of  Germany  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  Danube  ;  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  Dacia  as  far  as  the  Dniester ;  on  the  right 
bank,  Moesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece ;  in  Asia, 
the  province  of  Asia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia; 
in  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  (Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco). 

The  boundaries  of  Latin  were,  as  we  have  said,  less 
extended.  In  the  first  place  Latin  was  unable  to 
supplant  G-reek,  which  persisted  in  Greece  and  is  still 
spoken  there  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  (Modern 
Greek),    and   which   prevailed   in  Asia,  until   Syriac  on 

*  See  G.  Paris,  RomaniUf  i.  12  sqq. 
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the  one  hand,  and  Arabic  on  the  other,  caused  it  to  dis- 
appear. 

In  Africa,  Egypt  also  proved  refractory  to  Latin;  this 
country  was  shared  between  Greek,  which  was  used  by 
the  upper  classes  and  in  the  administration,  and  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  peasants  or  fellaheen.  Greek  disap- 
peared from  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  Empire ;  and  Coptic 
died  out  in  the  seventeenth  century,  leaving  Arabic,  which 
had  invaded  the  region,  with  Islam,  in  the  seventh  century, 
entire  master  of  the  field. 

In  the  provinces  situated  further  to  the  west,  Latin 
came  into  contact  with  Carthaginian  or  Punic,  a  Phoeni- 
cian dialect  closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  and  Numidian;  it 
destroyed  Carthaginian,  which  was,  however,  still  used  as 
a  patois  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  but  left  untouched 
Numidian,  and  this  language  is  still  spoken  in  our  own 
day  under  the  name  of  Berber.  In  the  seventh  century 
Latin  was  displaced  in  these  provinces  by  Arabic.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Arab  conquest,  a  sister  language  to 
Spanish  and  Provencal  would  now  be  spoken  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

In  Italy,  Latin  might  well  be  considered  as  a  native 
tongue ;  it  was  spoken  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  \ 

In  Spain  it  caused  the  indigenous  language  of  the 
Iberians  to  disappear,  only  a  remnant  surviving  as  Basque 
or  Euskara. 

In  Gaul,  Latin  took  the  place  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  but  this  state  of  things  was 
modified  later  by  various  invasions. 

^  The  Greek  element,  which  had  been  strongly  established  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  (Magna  Graecia)  by  Hellenic  colonization, 
doubtless  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Greek 
dialects  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  Southern  Italy  and  Corsica  are 
of  comparatively  recent  foundation. 
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In  Great  Britain,  Latin  had  no  time  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  nevertheless 
it  left  behind  a  number  of  words  in  Welsh  and  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In  Germany,  in  Rhaetia,  Norica,  and  Pannonia,  it  dis- 
appeared before  the  idioms  of  the  German  and  Slav  bar- 
barians. It  was  only  preserved  in  Eastern  Switzerland 
(the  Grisons)  and  the  Western  Tyrol,  where  it  is  known 
as  Ladino,  Roumansch,  or  Bhaeto-Romanic. 

In  Illyria,  the  native  languages,  although  they  were 
influenced  by  Latin,  must  have  maintained  their  existence, 
if  it  be  true  that  they  have  been  preserved  under  the  form 
of  modern  Albanese. 

Slavonic  languages  were  spoken  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Dacia,  conquered  and  romanized  by  Trajan  in  106  a.d., 
was  abandoned  in  274  by  AureHan,  who  transported  its 
inhabitants  to  Moesia  and  Macedonia.  It  was  only  nine 
centuries  later  that  the  descendants  of  these  Latins,  then 
half-nomad  herdsmen,  again  made  their  way  north,  re- 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  repeopled  the  vast  desert  of 
Dacia,  which  for  eight  centuries  had  been  the  battlefield 
of  the  barbarians.  For,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century  this  had  been  a  place  of  conflict  and  slaughter 
for  the  Goths,  the  Huns  and  the  Gepidi,  the  Lombards, 
the  Avars  and  the  Bulgars,  the  Magyars,  the  Cumans, 
and  the  Patzinaks  in  turn.  With  the  new  colonization  of 
these  desolate  regions  the  language  of  Rome  flourished 
there  again,  and  is  still  spoken  under  the  form  of  Rou- 
manian. Roumanian  at  present  is  divided  into  two 
chief  dialects — Daco-Roumanian,  spoken  in  Dacia,  and 
Macedo-Roumanian,  spoken  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

Thus  Latin  reigned  supreme  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica 
and  Sardinia;  throughout  Spain  (except  in  the  Basque 
region)  and  in  the  Balearic  Isles ;  in  Gaul  and  the 
Channel  Islands ;  in  Western  and  Southern  Switzerland 
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and  a  small  portion  of  Eastern  Switzerland,  and  also  here 
and  there  on  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  certain  that  it  was  spoken  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Adriatic  to  Macedonia  with- 
out any  break  \ 

It  was  this  Romanic  or  Romance  language — Lingua 
Romana,  as  it  w^as  popularly  called — which  was  spoken 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  imperium  romanum  or 
Romania,  and  in  one  land  became  Italian ;  in  another, 
Hispano-Romanic,  which  developed  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese;  which  towards  the  east  became  Roumansch 
and  Roumanian ;  and  towards  the  north  Gallo-Romanic, 
the  mother  of  Provencal,  Catalan,  and  French. 

4.  The  lingua  romana. — If  we  ask  whether  the 
language  spoken  throughout  this  vast  territory  was 
uniform,  the  answer  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  in  the 
actual  condition  of  our  knowledge.  But  all  the  proba- 
bilities point  to  a  state  of  almost  perfect  unity  of  speech. 
Certainly  the  same  accidence  and  the  same  syntax,  and 
probably  the  same  vocabulary,  prevailed  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Atlas. 

It  is,  however,  no  less  probable  that  the  pronunciation 
varied  from  one  place  to  another ;  for  this  language  was 
spoken  by  people  of  different  races,  who,  although  they  had 
forgotten  their  ancestral  dialects,  in  spite  of  themselves 
preserved  their  own  systems  of  pronunciation. 

It  was  only  gradually,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
multiplicity  of  causes — the  influence  of  diverse  surround- 
ings, of  invasions,  and  the  opportunity  of  independent  evo- 
lution— that  the  linguistic  varieties  of  Romanic  began  to 

^  The  Latin  patois  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Trentin,  and  Istria  already  showed, 
in  embryo,  linguistic  traits  which  are  found  freely  developed  in  the 
Roumanian  dialects.  The  continuous  line  referred  to  above  was  broken 
later  by  German  and  Slav  colonization. 
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take  shape.  We  may  attribute  to  the  seventh,  or  at  latest 
to  the  eighth,  century  those  more  rapid  and  characteristic 
changes  which  gave  to  different  countries  each  its  own 
language.  Some  words  would  be  full  of  life  in  one  place, 
unknown  or  forgotten  in  another;  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  pronunciation  in  different  spots  displayed  decided 
divergence,  and  slightly  different  syntactic  constructions 
came  into  use.  With  regard  to  these  points  we  can  at 
present  only  advance  more  or  less  probable  and  general 
hypotheses. 

But,  neglecting  these  specific  differences  between  the 
Romance  languages,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  oldest 
forms  of  their  common  traits;  if  we  remember  that  these 
languages  have  almost  the  same  vocabulary,  the  same 
declension,  the  same  methods  of  composition  and  deriva- 
tion, and  the  same  syntax,  then  they  appear  to  us  as 
different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  as  the 
blossoms  of  the  same  tree  grown  on  different  soils. 

Each  of  the  Romance  languages  kept  for  itself,  as  its 
own  property,  the  name  of  Roman,  which  the  people  of 
Rome  gave  to  their  language.  Even  at  the  present  time 
the  name  is  borne  by  Roumanian,  and  by  Ladino  or 
Roumansch  (from  an  adverb  romanicey.  Provencal  calls 
itself  the  langtte  romane,  and  many  Proven9al-speaking 
people  believe  that  their  language  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  name. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and 
French  are  often  designated  by  this  name.  In  Old  French, 
to  translate  from  Latin  into  roman  means  to  translate  from 
Latin  into  French.  The  substantive  roman  means  '  a  com- 
position in  the  common  tongue ' ;  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  is 
the  ^French  poem  of  the  Rose,'  and  the  Roman  de  Renard 
is  the  'French  poem  of  Renard.*  The  'vieux  romanciers,' 
of  whom  Boileau  speaks,  are  the  old  French  poets.  Thus 
this  word   roman^  preserved  by  each   of  the   languages 

^  French-speaking  Switzerland  is  called  la  Suisse  romande  (see  p.  20). 
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derived  from  Latin  as  its  own  special  name,  forms  an 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  original  unity  of  these 
languages,  once  fused  in  the  Lingua  Romana. 

We  mean  then  by  the  term  Romance  or  Romanic 
languages  {langues  romanes)  the  various  languages  which 
have  sprung  from  Latin.  Each  of  them  is  a  Romance 
language,  but  not  the  Romance  language.  The  langue 
romane  or  Romanic  means  Popular  Latin,  as  it  was  spoken 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The 
Romanic  or  Popular  Latin  spoken  in  different  countries 
has  received  special  names;  thus  the  terms  Gallo-Romanic, 
Hispano-Romanic,  Italo-Romanic,  are  used  to  designate 
the  Romanic  spoken  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  in  Spain  and 
in  Italy.  This  Popular  Latin  was  a  spoken  language.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  written  language  of  the  time, 
which  was  Low  Latin. 

5.  Low  LATIN. — Low  Latin  was  the  literary  Latin  of 
the  time,  written  by  people  more  or  less  ignorant,  who 
perpetrated  mistakes  derived  from  the  spoken  language, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  blunders  of  schoolboys  of 
our  own  time  when  they  try  to  write  Latin.  During 
the  barbarous  period.  Low  Latin  was  modelled  almost 
entirely  on  the  spoken  language,  except  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church ;  thus  it  offers  a  spectacle  of  the  completest 
barbarism,  and  hence  furnishes  rich  materials  for  the 
study  of  Romanic,  since  behind  its  barbarous  forms  we 
can  discover,  by  induction,  the  spoken  language  of  which 
no  memorial  remains  \ 

^  We  give  two  examples  of  this  barbarous  Latinity.  (i)  Qualtscunque 
a  quemamque  epistolas  de  nomine  nostra,  ntanus  nostras  firntatas,  ostensas 
fuerint .  .  .  vacuas  permaneant  (Roziere,  Formules,  cxxix).  In  good  Latin 
this  would  be — Qiialcscinnqite  a  quoaimque  epistolae  de  nomine  nostra, 
manibus  nostris  firmatoe,  ostensae  fuerint .  .  .  vacuae  permaneant.  The 
feminines,  epistolas,  firmatas,  ostensas,  manus  nostras,  are  here  in  the 
accusative,  and  not  in  the  nominative  or  ablative,  because  in  the  popular 
speech  of  the  time  feminines  were  no  longer  used  in  any  other  case  but 
the  accusative,    (ii)  Vendediad  illo  campcllo  ferente  modius  iantus  (Rozi^re, 
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In  the  Carlovingian  period,  under  Charlemagne,  a  re- 
nascence of  Latin  literature  took  place,  and  the  documents 
written  by  the  more  learned  clerks  of  the  time  resemble 
more  nearly  those  of  Classical  Latin.  All  lettered  men 
in  the  Middle  Ages  wrote  in  Low  Latin.  This  Low 
Latin,  which  was,  then,  the  continuation  of  Classical  Latin 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  differed  from  it  by  certain  distinct 
characteristics.  The  vocabulary  of  Classical  Latin  had  to 
be  modified,  since  it  was  required  to  express  ideas  un- 
known to  ancient  Rome ;  and  Low  Latin  was  the  instrument 
used  by  an  intelligent  minority  to  render  in  words  a  new 
and  very  complex  civilization.  The  grammar,  especially  in 
matters  of  S3aitax,  was  influenced  by  the  popular  speech,  but 
nevertheless  preserved  the  traditions  of  a  regular  grammar. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Low  Latin  disappeared  before  the 
efforts  of  the  humanists  and  Ciceronians,  who  brought  back 
into  favour  the  language  of  the  great  classics  of  Rome. 

6.  Gallo- ROMANIC. — Let  us  now  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  other  Romance  languages  and  consider  only 
the  Gallo-Romanic  group. 

Popular  Latin  first  of  all  caused  Celtic  to  disappear, 
a  result  at  which  we  may  justly  feel  surprise.  How  could 
a  great  people,  with  a  civilization  as  advanced  as  that  of 
the  Gauls,  forget  their  language  and  nationality  to  become 
merged  in  the  Roman  unity?  A  number  of  men  of  letters, 
feeling  unable  to  accept  the  possibility  of  so  strange  a  thing, 
have  regarded  French  and  Proven9al  as  the  outcome  of 
a  mixture  of  Gaulish  and  Latin,  together  with  a  Germanic 
element  introduced  by  invasion ;  and  from  this  formless 
mixture  they  derive  French.     This  view  is  mistaken.    As 

Formules,  cclxxx) :  this  should  run — Vendtdi  ad  ilium  (or  better  Hit)  cam- 
pelluin  ferentcm  tnodios  tantos.  In  Popular  Latin  the  forms  used  were 
vendedi,  vendedit,  with  the  penultimate  e  short  and  accented,  whence  the 
oldest  French  forms  vendie,  vendiet;  the  dative  illi  was  replaced  by  the 
periphrtisis,  ad  with  the  accusative;  the  final  m  had  long  disappeared 
from  the  pronunciation,  and  atonic  u  and  atonic  o  had  become  assimilated  ; 
hence  the  forms  illo,  campello ,  ferente,  and  modiits  tanius. 
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we  have  already  said,  French  is  nothing  else  than  the 
development,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  of  Latin,  before 
which  the  Celtic  language  disappeared. 

After  the  conquest  of  Caesar  the  Gaulish  nationality 
disappeared.  We  are  wrong  indeed  to  use  the  word 
nationality;  the  idea  of  a  Gaulish  nation,  united  in  interests 
and  in  language,  is  not  based  on  fact. 

There  were  in  Gaul  as  many  nationalities  as  there  were 
tribes ;  they  were  nearly  all  at  war  one  with  the  other. 
The  rising  of  the  year  53  B.C.  was  only  that  of  one-third 
of  the  population,  and  was  in  defence  rather  of  aristocratic 
interests  than  of  a  fatherland.  Caesar  found  allies  even 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes.  The  Belgi, 
Aquitani,  Remi,  Lingones,  Treviri,  and  Bellovaci  refused 
to  send  contingents  to  Alesia ;  and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul 
regarded  the  supreme  struggle  with  passive  indifference. 
Of  those  who  offered  resistance  to  the  conqueror,  Ver- 
cingetorix  alone,  perhaps,  had  the  feeling  of  a  common 
country.  After  the  terrible  repression  which  followed  the 
conquest,  and  involved  the  decimation  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  resistance,  Rome,  with  her 
usual  skill,  kept  up  local  rivalries,  and  favoured  the 
democracy  of  the  communes  and  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  nobles;  and  the  Gaulish  people  found  their  freedom  and 
independence  increased  under  a  foreign  dominion  which 
left  their  municipal  liberties  and  their  local  governments 
untouched,  and  moreover  bestowed  on  them  distinctions 
and  dignities.  The  Gauls  were  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
sufficiently  civilized  to  recognize  the  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority  of  Rome  and  to  profit  by  it.  They  became 
romanized  with  enthusiastic  haste. 

As  soon  as  Gaul  was  subjugated,  new  towns  were 
founded  side  by  side  with  the  old  ones.  Civic  privileges 
and  rights  were  meted  out  and  extended  by  Rome  with 
judicious  skill,  until  the  day  when  Caracalla  declared  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  should  be  Romans. 
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Moreover,  Rome  was  not  content  to  exert  her  action 
only  by  means  of  the  concession  of  poHtical  rights. 
Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  covered  Gaul  with 
great  roads,  which  linked  together  the  Channel  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  the  Atlantic.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
temples,  circuses,  theatres,  and  baths,  sprang  up  all 
over  Gaul,  even  in  its  farthest  corners  and  remotest 
valleys. 

After  Italy,  Gaul  is  the  richest  of  all  countries  in  Roman 
monuments  and  Latin  inscriptions,  most  of  which  date 
from  the  first  century  a.  d.  Spain,  which  became  Roman 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  ranks  after  France  in  this  respect. 
Under  Augustus  1,200  men  formed  a  sufficient  army  of 
occupation  for  Gaul,  while  15,000  were  needed  in  England, 
and  45,000  in  Germany.  Thus  the  Gaulish  civihzation 
had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  before  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  abandon  the  brilliant  historical  fancies  of 
men  like  Amedee  Thierry  and  Henri  Martin  with  regard 
to  a  Gaulish  fatherland  and  nation,  which  they  identified 
with  the  home  and  believers  of  the  Druidic  religion. 

We  may  regret  so  complete  a  forgetfulness  on  the  part 
of  a  people,  who,  unlike  the  natives  of  America  after  their 
overthrow  by  the  Spaniards,  had  no  thought  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  their  heroism  in  national  song.  In  this 
case  it  is  to  Caesar,  the  conqueror  himself,  that  we 
owe  the  story  of  the  supreme  struggle.  But  regrets  are 
unavailing  against  facts.  With  the  civilization  of  the 
Gauls  their  language,  which  was  indeed  very  nearly  related 
to  Latin,  disappeared  as  well. 

Severe  critical  examination  of  the  Celtic  element  in 
French  reveals  very  few  words  of  Gaulish  origin,  and  even 
these  must  have  been  introduced  through  Popular  Latin. 
They  are  exactly  comparable  to  the  English  and  German 
words  which  we  see  imported  every  day  into  France, 
and  which  then  become  French.     Gaulish  pronunciation 
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doubtless  left  some  traces  in  the  pronunciation  of  Gallo- 
Romanic ;  but  Gaulish  grammar — and  the  grammar  is  the 
fundamental  element  of  every  language — had  no  influence 
on  Gallo- Romanic.  As  the  same  grammar  is  to  be  found 
in  early  French,  early  Italian,  early  Spanish,  &c.,  and  as 
this  grammar  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Popular  Latin,  if  we 
maintain  that  Gallo-Romanic  was  influenced  by  Celtic  we 
must  admit  that  Popular  Latin  was  influenced  by  Celtic — 
a  conclusion  condemned  by  its  own  absurdity. 

We  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Gaulish  down  to 
the  fourth  century.  Latin  conquered  first  the  towns  and 
then,  but  only  gradually,  the  country  districts,  leaving 
great  islands,  as  it  were,  of  Gaulish-speaking  territory, 
which  diminished  in  course  of  time  till  they  finally  dis- 
appeared. At  the  period  of  the  barbarian  invasions  no 
word  of  Gaulish  was  to  be  heard  spoken  in  Gaul. 

At  Marseilles  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Popular  Latin 
had  to  encounter  Greek,  which  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Phocaeans.  Greek  survived  there  tfll  the  first  century, 
but  with  the  political  decay  of  Marseilles  it  died  out  and 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  inscriptions  of  Roman  Gaul,  only  some  sixty 
are  Greek. 

Thus  Popular  Latin  was  spoken  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  from  Port  Vendres  to 
Antwerp,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Alps,  when  in- 
vasions, which  began  in  the  fifth  century,  came  to  disturb 
at  four  points  the  state  of  things  settled  four  centuries 
earlier. 

I.  The  Wisigoths  in  Aquitaine,  the  Burgundians  in 
Burgundy,  the  Salian  Franks  in  the  north-east,  the 
Austrasian  Franks  in  the  east,  brought  with  them  their 
Germanic  dialects.  These  dialects  disappeared  after  a 
certain  time ;  but  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  were 
abandoned  by  the  Gallo-Romans,  who  fled  before  the 
invaders,  and  were  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  estab- 
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lished  themselves  in  these  territories,  and  spoke  a  Low- 
German  dialect  in  the  Flanders,  and  a  High-German 
dialect  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

2.  Again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  of  England  in  the 
fifth  century  drove  out  the  Breton  populations,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  lower  Armorica,  at  that  time  depopu- 
lated, and  caused  a  Celtic  dialect  to  flourish  once  more 
in  a  corner  of  the  land  from  which  Latin  had  driven 
out  Gaulish  \ 

3.  In  the  south-west  the  invasions  of  the  Vascones, 
who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  sixth  century,  imported 
into  a  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  the  old  language  of  the 
Iberians,  which  Latin  had  destroyed  in  Gaul,  and,  in 
Spain,  had  driven  into  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre. 

4.  Finally,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Arab  invasions 
had  forced  the  Hispano- Romans  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north,  leaving  vast  regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  depopulated ;  this  led  emigrants  from  Roussillon 
to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
Catalonia,  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  to  which  they  brought  with  them  a  Gallo-Romanic 
dialect,  now  called  Catalan. 

This  fourfold  movement  of  contraction  and  expansion 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  boundaries  to  the  Gallo- 
Romanic  domain,  and  these  boundaries  have  remained  un- 
changed up  to  the  present  time,  save  at  a  few  points  where 
Gallo-Romanic  has  won  territory  from  its  neighbours. 

7.  The  boundaries  of  gallo-romanic. — We  can  only 
define  the   boundaries   of  Gallo-Romanic  with  precision 

*  The  Celtic  languages  are  divided  into  three  branches,  (i)  Gaulish^ 
which  was  spoken  in  Gaul  and  entirely  disappeared  in  the  fourth 
century ;  of  this  language  only  a  very  few  inscriptions  remain,  (ii)  The 
Breton  dialects,  preserved  in  Lower  Brittany,  Wales,  and,  until  last 
century,  in  Cornwall,  (iii)  Gaelic^  including  (i)  Irish,  still  spoken  by 
a  few  hundred  thousand  peasants  in  Ireland,  (2)  Gaelic  properly  so 
called,  spoken  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  and  (3)  Manx. 
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along  the  line  where  it  is  in  contact  with  non-Latin  neigh- 
bours. We  shall  start  from  the  north  and  follow  the  eastern 
and  southern  frontier.  The  line  starts  from  Gravelines 
(department  of  the  Nord),  enters  Belgium  near  Armen- 
tieres,  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
south  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  then  it  forms  a  right  angle,  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  south  towards  Longlvy  in  the  Meurthe- 
et- Moselle,  and  slants  eastward  in  Alsace-Lorraine; 
crosses  the  former  department  of  the  Moselle  \  of  which 
one-third  in  the  west  and  south-west  is  French-speaking ; 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  of  which  only  a  narrow 
strip  in  the  north-east  is  German-speaking;  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Bas-Rhin  ^,  of  which  a  small  portion  in  the 
south-east  is  French-speaking,  and  that  of  the  Haut-Rhin', 
of  which  only  the  south-western  part  is  French-speaking; 
enters  Switzerland  beyond  Laufon,  giving  to  Romance 
speech  the  western  portion  of  the  canton  of  Berne  (the 
Bernese  Jura),  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Vaud  and 
Geneva,  and  half  the  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  the  Valais  ; 
and  then,  south  of  the  Valais,  follows,  roughly  speaking 
(see  p.  20),  the  Italian  frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  a  point 
beyond  Mentone. 

8.  More  precise  definition  of  the  boundaries. — 
From  Gravelines  to  the  Belgian  frontier  {department  of  the 
Nord'^).  The  line  begins  to  the  east  of  Gravelines,  the 
most  northerly  Romance-speaking  town  in  Europe,  follows 
the  boundary  of  the  department  of  the  Nord  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saint-Omer  and  goes  a  little  beyond  it 
(into  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais),  but  follows  it 
up  again  from  near  Renescure  as  far  as  Thiennes. 
Thence  it  turns  northward,  including  Merville,  Steen- 
werck  and  Nieppe,  strikes  the  frontier,  which  it  follows 
along  the  course  of  the  Lys,  from  Armentieres  to  Comines 

^  I.  e.  the  department  before  1871. 

^  From  M.  de  Coussemaker,  Annates  du  Comite  flamand  de  France, 
i.  p.  377- 
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and  Halluin,  and  enters  Belgium.  That  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Nord  situated  beyond  those  limits  is 
occupied  by  Flemish^  a  Low  German  dialect  allied  to 
Dutch.  It  comprises  : — (i)  the  arrondissement  of  Dun- 
kirk, except  a  corner  in  the  east,  and,  in  the  centre, 
Bergues  and  the  surrounding  villages ;  (2)  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Hazebrouck,  excepting  a  large  strip  on  the  south- 
east and  south.  It  is  especially  in  the  country  districts 
that  Flemish  is  spoken  :  French  is  the  language  of  the 
towns,  and  is  every  day,  moreover,  markedly  gaining  upon 
its  rival,  which  is  destined  to  disappear. 

In  Belgium  ^ — The  line  enters  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  and  leaves  to  the  French  language  Mouscron, 
Luingne,  Herseaux,  Dottignies,  and  Espierre;  thence  it 
follows  the  common  boundary  of  East  Flanders  and  Hainaut, 
and  then  turns  southward  to  a  point  beyond  Lessines  and 
Enghien,  whence  it  takes  a  northward  direction  and  enters 
the  province  of  Brabant.  In  Brabant  it  passes  through 
Saintes  and  Tubize,  then  through  Braine-le-Chateau,  Wau- 
thier-Braine,  and  Braine-l'Alleud,  north  of  Waterloo,  la 
Hulpe,  Wavre,  Archennes,  Bossut,  Beauvechain,  L'Ecluse, 
and  Jodoigne,  and  strikes  the  north-west  frontier  of  the 
provmce  of  Liege,  of  which  it  leaves  a  corner  to  Flemish, 
including  Houtain-l'Eveque  and  the  part  to  the  north-west. 
In  Limburg  our  line  passes  south  of  Tongres  and  north  of 
Otrange,  Herstappe,  Roclenge,  Bassenge,  Wonck,  Eben- 
Emael,  and  Lanaye,  and  then  turns  south  again  into  the 
province  of  Liege,  crossing  the  Meuse  south  of  Vise. 

From  Vise  it  turns  south-west,  passes  to  the  south  of 
Aubel  and  Eupen,  where  it  enters  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
takes  in  a  long  strip  of  country  extending  as  far  as  the 
Ambleve.  The  most  important  town  included  here  is 
Malmedy,  and  the  Walloon  villages  on  the  frontier  are 
Sourbrod,  Faymonville,  Oudenval,  Ligneuville,  and  Pont. 
The  line  touches  Saint-Vith,  follows  the  Our,  a  tributary  of 
^  From  the  linguistic  map  of  Kiepert. 
C         • 
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the  Sure  (or  Sauer),  as  far  as  Oberbeslingen,  passes 
between  Clervaux  (or  Clerf,  German-speaking)  and  Wilz 
(French-speaking),  both  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, follows  the  Sure  as  far  as  Martelange  (or  Mar- 
telingen),  on  the  confines  of  Belgian  Luxemburg  and  the 
Grand  Duchy,  passes  southwards  to  the  east  of  Arlon  (or 
Arel),  and  strikes  the  French  frontier  north  of  Longwy 
(in  France).  This  line  forms  with  the  southern  frontier  of 
Belgium  a  kind  of  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the 
hypothenuse  is  the  French  poHtical  frontier,  while  the  two 
sides  separate  the  French  dialects  from  Flemish  on  the 
north,  and  from  High  German  on  the  east. 

This  territory  comprises  a  corner  of  the  two  Flanders 
and  Limburg,  almost  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Liege, 
Hainaut,  Luxemburg,  and  all  the  province  of  Namur;  and, 
beyond  Belgium,  a  corner  in  the  west  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  a  strip  of  country  in  the  north  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  The  French  spoken  by  the  people  in  this  large 
region  belongs  to  the  Walloon  dialect,  and  presents  different 
characteristics  in  different  provinces;  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  Walloon  of  Mons,  of  Liege,  and  of  Namur. 

We  may  add  that  French  (the  French  of  Paris)  is 
spoken  not  only  in  all  the  towns  of  French  Belgium,  but 
also  in  those  of  Flemish  Belgium,  such  as  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  &c.  Until  quite  lately  French,  which 
is  the  official  language,  was  making  visible  progress  in  the 
territories  where  Flemish  is  spoken ;  at  the  present  time 
Flemish  is  protected  by  the  Government,  is  being  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  is  becoming  again  a  semi-official  language. 

From  Longwy  to  Laufon,  At  Longwy  the  line  turns  to 
the  east,  follows  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg,  turns  south- 
wards to  the  east  of  Fantoy  (or  Fentsch),  and  strikes  the 
Moselle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Orne,  south  of  Thionville 
(or  Diedenhofen);  it  passes  between  Vigy(  French-speaking) 
and  Metzerwiese  (German-speaking)  on  the  one  hand,Vigy 
and  Bouiay  (or  Bolchen,  German-speaking),  on  the  other ; 
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it  crosses  the  Nied  a  little  north  of  the  point  where  the 
French  Nied  flows  into  the  German  Nied ;  it  follows 
the  latter,  roughly  speaking,  for  a  certain  distance, 
crosses  the  forest  of  Remilly  between  Remilly  and 
Faulquemont  (or  Falkenberg),  and  crosses  the  Rotten- 
bach,  a  tributary  of  the  French  Nied,  near  its  source; 
it  includes  Morhange  (or  Morchingen),  leaving  to  French 
Metz  and  Briey  with  their  two  arrondissements,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Thionville, 
in  the  former  department  of  Moselle.  At  Morhange,  the 
line  enters  the  former  department  of  the  Meurthe,  goes 
eastward  to  Albesdorf,  passes  southwards  between  Dieuze 
(French-speaking)  and  Fenestrange  (or  Finstingen),  going 
from  the  lakelet  of  Muhn  to  the  lakelet  of  Stock;  it  then 
passes  between  Lorquin  (or  Lorchingen,  French-speaking) 
and  Sarrebourg  (or  Saarburg,  German-speaking),  meets 
the  Saar  Rouge  in  the  latitude  of  Saint-Quirin,  and  follows 
it  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges  as  far  as  Mont 
Donon,  where  it  enters  Alsace.  The  boundary  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe  thus  assigns  to  the  German 
language  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Phals- 
bourg  (or  Pfalzburg)  and  a  small  strip  of  land  north  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Chateau-Salins  (or  Salzburg);  it  assigns 
to  French  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  arrondissement, 
the  whole  of  which  now  belongs  to  Germany,  and  the 
arrondissements  of  Luneville,  Nancy,  and  Toul. 

At  Mont  Donon  the  line  enters  the  former  department  of 
the  Bas-Rhin,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  Meurthe  and 
the  Vosges  Mountains;  it  crosses  the  forest  of  Winsch, 
passes  through  Liitzelhausen,  and  at  Liepvre  (or  Leberau) 
passes  into  the  former  department  of  the  Haut-Rhin.  There 
it  joins  the  new  political  frontier,  then  leaves  it  for  a  moment 
to  pass  between  La  Poutroye  (or  Schnierlach)  on  the  one 
side  and  Kaysersberg  on  the  other,  turns  southward 
towards  Tiirckhcim  (German-speaking),  joins  the  new 
political  frontier  north  of  Miinster,  and  follows  it  almost 

c  2 
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regularly  as  far  as  the  Swiss  frontier,  passing  to  the  west 
of  Massevaux  (or  Masmunster),  to  the  east  of  La  Chapelle, 
to  the  west  of  Dannemarie  (or  Dammerkirch),  Strueth,  and 
Pfetterhausen,  and  finally  ascends  the  watershed  of  the 
Largue  to  the  village  of  Lucelle  (or  Liitzel)  near  the 
sources  of  the  111,  where  it  enters  Switzerland. 

Thus  in  the  western  portion  of  the  former  department 
of  the  Haut-Rhin  a  strip  of  country  of  varying  breadth  is 
claimed  by  French  in  the  arrondissements  of  Colmar  and 
Belfort. 

From  Latifon  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  takes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  east,  passing  south  of  Laufon  (or 
Laufen\  turns  to  the  south-west  through  the  canton  of  Berne 
to  the  lakes  of  Bienne  (or  Biel)  and  Neuchatel,  crosses  the 
lake  of  Morat  and  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  and  then  divides 
the  canton  of  Berne  from  the  canton  of  Vaud.  It  enters  the 
Valais  over  the  Wildstrubel,  passes  near  Sierre  (or  Siders), 
passes  between  the  Val  d'Anniviers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
valleys  of  Tourtemagne  (or  Turtmann)  and  of  Zermatt  on  the 
other,  and  then,  not  far  from  the  Matterhorn,  crosses  the 
political  frontier  of  Italy  so  as  to  include  the  upper  valleys  of 
certain  tributaries  of  the  Po ;  it  then  rejoins  this  frontier, 
which  it  follows  southward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  at 
Mentone.  Thus  in  Switzerland  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel, 
Vaud,  Geneva,  and  part  of  those  of  Berne,  Freiburg,  and  the 
Valais  \  and,  in  France,  Savoy  and  the  department  of  the 
Alpes-Maritimes,  belong  to  the  Gallo-Romanic  domain. 

In  Corsica  an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken. 

The  Gallo-Romanic  domain  is  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  it  meets  Catalan, 
which  some  consider  as  a  dialect  belonging  to  Provencal, 
and  others  as  a  distinct  language.  The  frontier  of  Catalan 
follows  the  boundary  of  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  leaving  out  Saint  Paul  de  Fenouillet  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  it  enters  the  department  of  the  Ariege  at 
1  Which  togelher  are  called  -la  Suisse  romande'  or  *  French  Switzerland.' 
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the  corner  near  Querigut ;  then  crosses  the  Pyrenees,  and 
takes  from  Spanish  the  seven  provinces  which  used  to  form 
the  old  government  of  Catalonia  and  the  old  kingdom  of 
Valencia  (Gerona,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  Castellon 
de  la  Plana,  Valencia,  and  Alicante),  as  well  as  the  Balearic 
Isles.  The  line  marking  the  furthest  extension  of  Gallo- 
Romanic  follows  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  as  far 
as  Lescun,  where  it  meets  the  Basque  language,  brought 
into  Gaul  by  the  Vascons  of  Spain  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  present  boundary  of  the  Basque  language  lies 
slight^  within  the  space  bounded  by  the  river  Vert,  the 
Gave  d'Oloron,  and  the  Adour  as  far  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Nive.  The  seacoast  from  Saint- Pierre  dTrube 
to  Bidart  is  Romance — either  Gascon  or  French.  The 
Basque  district  is  surrounded  by  districts  speaking  the 
Gascon  dialect,  except  in  the  towns  where  French  is  spoken. 
The  domain  of  Basque  has  been  gradually  restricted,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Basque  names  of  towns  in  which 
French  is  now  the  sole  language,  e.g.  Biarritz,  Bayonne, 
Bidache,  Arancou,  Issor,  &c.^ 

The  line  then  follows  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  reaches 
Brittany ;  the  extremity  of  this  province  is  occupied  by 
Low-Breton,  which  is  derived  from  the  language  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Breton  emigrants  from 
the  south-west  and  west  of  England.  '  The  boundary  is  a 
sinuous  line  which  starts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine 
in  Morbihan,  goes  north  to  the  east  of  Elven,  Plaudren, 
Saint  Jean  de  Brevelay,  Moreac,  Naizin,  Noyal-Pontivy,and, 
entering  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  leaves  on  its  left  Mur,  Saint- 
Mayeux,  Corlay,  and  Saint  Gilles,  continuing  as  far  as 
Saint  Fiacre,  and  then  goes  eastwards,  passing  through 
Plouagat,    Plelo,    and    Plourhan,    and   joins   the    English 

*  The  Basque  localities  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory  that  we  have 
just  delimited  are:  Sainte  Engrace,  Haux,  Tardets,  Esquiule,  Arrast, 
Aroue,  Etcharry,  Domezain,  Arberats,  Camou-Mixe,  Ilharre,  Bardos, 
Ayherre,  Briscous,  Urcuit,  Lahoncc,  Saint-Pierre  d'Irube,  Arbonne, 
Bidart. 
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Channel  not  far  to  the  east  of  Plouha.  In  the  region  to 
the  west  of  this  Hne  French  is  spoken  in  the  towns ;  and 
in  the  country  it  is  rare  to  find  villages  where  the  younger 
inhabitants  are  totally  ignorant  of  French. 

Thus  half  of  the  departments  of  the  Morbihan  and  the 
Cotes-du-Nord  and  the  whole  of  Finistere  are  Breton  in 
speech.  We  may  add  also  the  islands  of  these  three  depart- 
ments, in  particular  Belle-Ile,  and  in  the  Loire  Inferieure 
the  peninsula  of  Batz,  where  there  is  a  Breton  colony. 

The  line  then  goes  northwards  towards  the  Channel 
includes  the  Channel  Islands  (Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney 
and  Sark),  and  rejoins  the  Flemish  frontier  at  Gravelines. 

Such  is  the  vast  domain  of  Gallo-Romanic.  One  and 
the  same  language  was  originally  spoken  throughout  this 
immense  territory,  but  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  different 
districts,  south,  north,  east,  and  west,  it  developed  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  local  dialects.  Each  district  gave  its  own 
local  colouring  and  peculiar  aspect  to  Latin ;  yet  the  pro- 
cess did  not  give  rise  to  new  units,  delimited  philologically 
and  geographically,  because  the  various  characteristics  of 
any  given  local  dialect  generally  overstepped  the  limits  ^  of 
the  district  and  radiated  unequally  in  various  directions, 
penetrating  into  the  several  neighbouring  districts  more 
or  less,  and  in  different  ways. 

The  changes — and  this  is  an  all-important  matter  to 
note — were  produced  without  any  discontinuity,  and,  if  we 
were  to  draw  a  straight  line  starting  from  any  one  point  of 
France  to  any  other,  we  should  find  that  the  local  speech  of 
the  one  passes  gradually  into  that  of  the  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  The  people  speaking  two  neigh- 
bouring dialects  understand  one  another ;  if  they  are 
separated  by  a  common  neighbour  they  have  more  difficulty 
in  understanding  each  other ;  when  they  are  separated  by 
several  others  they  become  unintelligible  to  one  another. 

*  Except  in  cases  where  there  were  natural  limits  such  as  the  sea, 
mountains,  &c. 
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Owing  to  this  continuity  in  linguistic  change,  the  various 
dialects  of  a  province  display  both  a  general  similarity  and 
specific  differences.  It  is  because  of  this  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  name  them  after  the  provinces  where  they 
are  spoken  (e.g.  Gascon,  Languedocian,  Champenois). 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  geographical 
terms  designate,  not  linguistic  units,  but  the  whole  of  the 
dialects  used  in  a  province,  regarded  from  the  aspect 
common  to  them  all. 

Thus  we  see  that  Popular  Latin,  sown  over  the  soil  of 
Gaul  by  the  Roman  conquest,  covered  it  with  an  immense 
linguistic  flora  infinitely  varied  by  an  infinitely  varied 
process  of  evolution. 

9.  Dialects  and  patois. — But  at  the  same  time  that 
Popular  Latin,  left  to  itself  and  to  the  mysterious  actions 
which  guide  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  language,  was  ex- 
panding into  this  multitude  of  local  tongues,  other  actions, 
both  political  and  social,  intervened,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  re-establish  a  certain  unity  after  this  endless  subdivision. 

In  each  region  a  single  one  of  these  local  tongues 
(parlers),  belonging  to  a  particular  town  or  aristocracy,  rose 
above  its  neighbours,  gaining  dignity  and  throwing  the 
others  into  the  shade.  The  local  tongues  which  have 
remained  in  the  shade  are  called  patois ;  those  which  rose 
to  literary  dignity  are  called  dialects. 

Thus  in  various  centres  written  languages  were  formed 
which  radiated  in  all  directions,  forced  themselves  as 
noble  languages  on  the  populations  of  neighbouring 
regions,  and  created  linguistic  subdivisions  or  dialects  in 
which  the  local  patois  became  more  and  more  obliterated  or 
choked  out  of  existence.  These  dialects  spread,  no  longer 
by  means  of  oral  tradition,  but  by  literature ;  and  their  de- 
velopment must  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  not  of  the  organic  and  natural  life  of  the  language. 

In  this  new  linguistic  evolution  dialects  differed  more  or 
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less  among  themselves  according  as  they  were  separated 
by  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  patois,  a  greater  or  lesser 
geographical  distance.  Their  characteristics  became  more 
sharply  differentiated,  and  they  developed  into  distinct 
languages. 

Thus  was  formed  in  France  a  series  of  different  regional 
speeches,  and  these  various  patois  which  continued  to 
exist  obscurely  in  each  province  were  generally  named 
after  the  provinces  where  they  flourished.  Thus,  for 
example,  Norman  not  only  signifies  the  dialect  used  by 
the  Norman  writers  such  as  Wace,  but  is  also  the  general 
name  given  to  the  patois,  which  were  at  one  time  spoken, 
or  still  survive,  in  Normandy. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  totality  of  both  the  dialects  and 
patois  which  have  flourished  on  French  soil,  we  first 
recognize  two  great  masses  :  that  of  the  dialects  and  patois 
of  the  langue  d'oc,  and  that  of  the  dialects  and  patois  of 
the  langue  d'oil  \ 

10.  Dialects  and  patois  of  the  langue  d'oc. — Among 
the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Langue  d'oc  two  are  dis- 
tinguished, which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  considered  as 
independent  languages — Gascon  and  Catalan.  Gascon  is 
spoken  in  the  department  of  the  Basses-Pyrenees  (except 
in  the  region  occupied  by  Basque),  in  the  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
the  Landes,  the  south  of  the  Haute-Garonne,  the  Gers, 
and  the  Gironde.  It  is  limited  by  three  rivers :  the 
Gironde,  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributary  the  Arize  (in  the 
department  of  the  Ariege).  But  Libourne  and  Castillon, 
also,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  speak  Gascon. 
We  have  already  noted  the  limits  of  Catalan.  Beyond 
these  two  regions  Provengal  patois  and  dialects  spread 

*  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  languages  were  sometimes  designated  from 
tlie  affirmative  particle  :  e.  g.  langue  d'oil,  langue  d'oc,  langue  de  si,  Sec. 
Dante,  by  a  poetical  periphrasis,  calls  Italy 

*  II  bel  paese  la  dove  il  si  suona,' 
♦  The  beauteous  country  where  the  si  resounds.' 
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over  twenty-six  departments  which  they  partly  or  com- 
pletely cover ;  the  most  generally  spoken  of  these  dialects 
are  Limousin,  Languedocian,  Provencal  properly  so 
called,  Dauphinois,  Savoyard,  and  the  dialects  of  that  part 
of  Switzerland  called  la  Suisse  romande. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  we  find  a  Proven9al  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  possess  a  fairly  long  fragment  of  an  imita- 
tion in  verse  of  the  Consolatio  Philosophiae  by  Boethius. 
In  the  twelfth  century  there  appeared  a  brilliant  litera- 
ture, largely  lyric,  the  authors  of  which  were  called 
troubadours  \  and  which  disappeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  drowned  in  the  blood  which  flowed 
during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Saint  Louis 
tried  vainly  to  undo  the  evil  and  pacify  the  country :  the 
troubadours  left  the  impoverished  land  and  its  closed 
seignorial  courts,  and  carried  their  songs  to  Spain  or 
Italy.     The  institution  of  the  floral  games  (Jeux  Floraux) 

^  Troubadour,  i.  e.  trouveur  (finder),  comes  from  the  verb  trobar, 
Fr.  trouver,  to  find  ;  the  old  Provencal  declension  was  as  follows  : — 

Sing.  Plural. 

Nominative :         trobaire.  trobador. 

Accusative :  trobador.  trobadors. 

Old  French  had  a  corresponding  word  derived  from  the  verb  trouver: 

Sing.  Plural. 

Nominative :         trovere.  troveor. 

Accusative ;  troveor.  troveors. 

In  both  languages  the  accusative  form  has  become  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  word :  troubadour,  trouveur. — The  scholars  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  brought  the  nominative  trou- 
vere  again  into  favour,  which  is  unfortunate,  since  in  this  nominative  the 
connexion  with  trouveur  and  trouver  is  concealed  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
trouveur  may  replace  trouvere.  For  the  Middle  Ages  the  poet  was,  then, 
the  trouveur,  the  inventor  ;  with  the  Greeks  he  was  also  the  poietes,  the 
'  maker '  or  creator  ;  with  the  Romans  he  was  in  early  times  the  vates,  the 
soothsayer  or  magician,  but  the  Romans  replaced  this  expressive  word  by 
the  Latinized  Greek  word  poeta,  an  unfortunate  borrowing.  In  Middle 
French  trouveur  was  discarded  for  acteur,  which  implies  a  confusion 
between  the  two  Latin  words  actor  (actor)  and  auctor  (author).  At  the 
Renaissance,  men  of  letters  went  again  to  Latin  for  the  word  poeta, 
which  the  Romans  had  themselves  taken  from  Greek. 
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at  Toulouse  (1323)  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  the 
decadence  of  the  southern  literature.  After  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  we  find  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of 
written  memorials  but  deeds,  diplomas,  and  local  legal  docu- 
ments ^  The  southern  dialects  were  thus  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  literary  or  written  languages  to  that  of  spoken 
languages  only,  or  patois.  A  literary  revival  has  taken  place 
in  our  own  time :  poets  of  rare  talent,  Jasmin  first,  then 
Aubanel,  Roumanille,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Mistral, 
have  composed  remarkable  poems  in  their  maternal 
language.  The  movement  of  iht  fe'libres  (which  is  the  name 
assumed  by  these  poets  ^)  has  resulted  in  the  restoration 
to  literary  life  of  each  of  the  local  patois.  Mistral  conceived 
the  idea  of  converting  the  Provencal  patois  into  a  literary 
language  for  the  whole  region.  Hence  the  wide  welcome 
he  gives  in  his  writings  to  patois  words  of  various  dialects 
if  they  are  of  a  good  stamp;  but,  if  his  vocabulary  is 
derived  from  all  sources,  both  his  grammar  and  his 
phonetics  are  those  of  his  own  dialect. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  limits  which 
separate  the  dialects  of  the  langue  d!oc  from  those  of  the 
langue  (Totl  for  a  reason  which  is  easy  to  understand,  as 
the  local  patois  of  the  one  language  pass  by  imperceptible 
shades  into  those  of  the  other.  However,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  a  small  number  of  more  notable  linguistic 
characteristics  selected  from  those  which  distinguish  the 
patois  of  the  north  from  those  of  the  south,  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  approximately  a  line  of  demarcation.  In  spite 
of  great  difficulties,  two  French  scholars,   M.  Bringuier 

*  Local  poets,  such  as  Auger  Gaillard,  the  wheelwright  of  Rabastens 
(born  about  1530,  died  alter  1592),  are  isolated  examples,  and  their  rarity 
proves  the  absence  of  all  tradition. 

^  This  word  is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Provencal  poets  who  first 
assumed  it,  on  May  21,  1854,  took  it  from  a  popular  religious  poem, 
where  it  apparently  means  doctor  of  the  Law  \  M.  Mistral  gathered  the 
poem  from  the  lips  of  an  old  peasant  woman  at  Maillane  in  Provence. 
(See  Romania,  xxiii.  p.  463.) 
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and  M.  de  Tourtoulon,  tried  some  years  ago  (1876-1879)  to 
determine  this  frontier  line.  They  traced  a  line  which, 
starting  from  the  Pointe  de  Grave,  leaves  the  northern  part 
of  the  Medoc  district  to  the  langue  d'o'il,  crosses  the  river 
Gironde,  and  then  follows  it  as  far  as  Villeneuve,  passes 
through  Verac,  turns  southward  towards  Libourne,  and 
then,  dividing  several  communes,  northwards  towards 
Puynormand,  passes  east  of  Coutras,  Angouleme,  and 
Civray,  goes  south  of  Montmorillon,  la  Trimouille, 
Argenton,  and  la  Chatre,  and  thus  passes  through 
Guyenne  and  the  Limousin.  The  death  of  M.  Bringuier 
put  an  end  to  the  researches  of  the  explorers  at  this  spot. 
Although  we  cannot  trace  this  line  further  with  the  same 
precision  ^,  we  see  that  it  continues  through  Auvergne  and 
the  Lyonnais,  through  the  south  of  Burgundy  and  Franche- 
Comte ;  it  then  enters  Switzerland  and  leaves  the  cantons 
of  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and  the  Romance-speaking 
portion  of  Freiburg  and  the  Valais  to  Provengal  ^  Thus  the 
line  goes  much  further  north  in  the  east  than  in  the  west. 

11.  The  langue  d'oil  and  its  dialects. — Let  us  cross 
this  frontier  and  study  the  development  undergone  by 
Popular  Latin  in  Northern  France. 

From  the  seventh  century  onwards  this  popular  language 
became  sufficiently  distinct  from  learned  Latin,  or  rather 
pseudo-classic  Latin — Low-Latin — for  it  to  be  already 
recognized  as  a  new  language. 

In  659  A.D.  Saint  Mummolin  was  called  upon  to  succeed 
Saint  Eloi  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Noyon,  because  he  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Germanic  language  (spoken  by 

^  A  precision  that  is  only  relative,  for  the  value  of  some  of  the  criteria 
adopted  is  contestable. 

^  An  eminent  linguist,  M.  Ascoli,  has  determined  the  characteristics  of 
a  mixed  dialect  intermediate  between  French  and  Provenfal,  which  he 
calls  Franco- Provencal.  This  dialect  extends  over  the  departments  of 
the  Isere,  the  Rhone,  the  Ain,  and  the  Jura,  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  and  some  high  valleys  on  the  Italian  slopes  of  the  Pennine 
4nd  Graian  Alps. 
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the  conquerors),  but  also  the  Romance  language  (spoken 
by  the  people  ^). 

In  the  following  century,  Girard,  Abbot  of  Sauve- 
Majeure,  extolled  his  master,  St.  Adalhart,  Abbot  of  Corbie, 
for  his  knowledge  of  Romance,  Latin,  and  German :  '  If 
he  spoke  Romance  one  would  have  thought  he  knew  that 
language  alone ;  if  he  spoke  German  his  language  was 
still  more  brilliant ;  but  when  he  spoke  Latin  it  was 
perfection  %'  From  this  century  date  certain  Latin-Romance 
and  Romance-German  glossaries,  rendering  Latin  and 
German  words  by  Low-Latin  words  or  Romance  words, 
in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  French  words  in  embryo ". 

^  *  Quia  praevalebat  non  tantum  in  tetitonica,  sed  etiam  in  romana 
lingua'  {Ada  Sanctorum  Belgii  sclecta,  iv.  403).  Sigebert  de  Genibloux 
relates  the  same  fact  with  some  differences  of  detail.  At  the  death  of 
Saint  Eloi,  he  says  in  his  Chronicle,  Mummolin  was  called  upon  to  suc- 
ceed him,  in  665  a.d.,  because  he  was  a  very  holy  man  and  knew  the 
Romance  language  no  less  well  than  the  German  language.  '  Propterea 
quod  .  .  '  romanam  non  minus  quam  tetttonicam  callebat  hnguam.'  (Jacob 
Meyer,  Annales  Flandriae,  i.  5.) 

'^  'Qui  si  vulgari,  id  est,  romana  lingua  loqueretur,  omnium  aliarum 
putaretur  inscius  ...  Si  vero  ieutonica  enitebat  perfectius ;  si  Latina  in 
nulla  omnino  absolutius.'     {Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti^  saeculo 

iv.  p.  335-) 

^  These  are  the  glossaries  of  Reichenau  and  Cassel,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  published  with  linguistic  commentaries  by  Diez  and  translated 
into  French  by  Bauer,  as  vol.  v.  of  the  Bihliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Hantes- 
Etudes.  Cf.  also  Foerster  and  Koschwitz,  Altjransoesisches  Uebtingsbuch, 
i.  col.  1-44. 

The  glossary  of  Reichenau  [so  called  because  it  came  from  the  Abbey 
of  Reichenau,  but  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Karlsruhe  (MS.  115)] 
is  in  its  first  and  greater  part  a  commentary  on  what  were  judged  to  be 
the  most  difficult  words  in  the  Vulgate.  There  is  an  alphabetical  lexicon 
at  the  end. 

In  the  following  examples  the  words  printed  in  italics  are  the  words 
of  the  Vulgate  ;  the  others  are  the  Popular  Latin  or  Romance  words  by 
w^hich  the  author  of  the  glossary  explains  them. 

Aversa  (Gen.  ix.  23),  distornata  (Fr.  desforne'e,  detournee). 

Fulcra  (ibid.  xii.  11),  bella  (Fr.  belief. 

Levant  (ibid.  xiv.  15),  sinistram  (O.  Fr.  sencstre). 

Promts  (ibid.  xvii.  3"*,  qui  a  dent',  iacet  (O.  Fr.  qui  a  den  2  gist). 

Mares   ibid.  xvii.  23},  masculi  (Fr.  male). 
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In  the  ninth  century  the  councils  of  Tours  and  Rheims 
(813  A.D.)  ordered  the  bishops  to  translate  the  homilies 
for  Sundays  either  into  Romance  or  German,  so  that  they 
might  be  more  easily  understood  by  everybody  \ 

Doubtless  from  this  period  forward  the  habit  of  writing 
in  the  vernacular  had  become  adopted,  but  texts  of  the 
time,  written  on  waxed  tablets  or  on  pieces  of  parchment, 
were  too  fragile  to  escape  the  numerous  possibilities  of 
destruction.  Thirty  years  later  (on  February  14,  842  a.d.) 
were  pronounced  the  famous  Oaths  of  Sirasburg,  the  text 
of  which,  owing  to  its  historical  importance,  was  reproduced 
by  a  contemporary  historian,  the  celebrated  Nithard,  and 
has  thus  been  handed  down  to  us.  This  venerable  document 
has  been  preserved,  together  with  the  histories  of  Nithard, 
in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh.  The  general  features  of  the  langue 
d'o'il  appear  in  them  to  be  already  established,  notwith- 
standing the  Latin  aspect  which  this  text  offers  at  first  sight. 

Sentel  (ibid,  xviii.  25),  una  vice  (Fr.  unefois). 

Arena  (ibid.  xxii.  17),  sabulo  (Fr.  sablon). 

Femur  (ibid.  xxiv.  2),  coxa  (Fr.  cuisse). 

Vescentes  (ibid.  xxiv.  54),  manducantes  (O.  Fr.  jnangeanz). 

Rufa  (ibid.  xxv.  30),  sora  (O.  Fr.  sore,  fern,  of  sor,  now  written  saur, 
as  in  hareng-saur,  red-herring). 

Orta  (ibid.  xxvi.  i),  nata  (Fr.  nee). 

Minatnr  (ibid,  xxvii.  42),  manatiat  (Fr.  menace),  &c. 

The  glossary  of  Cassel  (Royal  Library  of  Cassel,  Cod.  Theol.  24),  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  beginning  of  the  ninth,  is  Latin- 
German.  We  quote  a  few  of  the  Latin,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
Romance,  words  :  mantun  (menton),  uncla  (ongle) , /igido  (from  /icaium  ; 
foie),  pirpici  (pronounced  btrbici',  brebis),  camisa  (chemise), y^rra^  (verrat ; 
here  we  have  f  for  v),  aucas  (oies),  &c. — There  are  also  some  other 
old  glossaries  of  less  extent,  but  of  the  same  kind,  belonging  to  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.     Cf.  Foerster  and  Koschwitz,  loc.  cit. 

^  Labbe,  Concilia,  \\\.  1263:  *Et  ut  easdem  homilias  quisque  aperte 
transferre  studeat  in  rtisticant  romanam  linguatn  aut  theotiscam.'  This 
is  the  seventeenth  canon  of  this  council.  The  Council  of  Mayence 
(857  A.D.)  renewed  the  ordinance.  See  also  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne {Capitula  rcgunt  Francormn,  ed.  Boretius,  i.  p.  174,  in  the  Momt- 
tnenia  Germaniae  Hisiorica). 
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To  the  same  century  belongs  also  a  sequence  or  prose  in 
honour  of  a  virgin  saint  and  martyr,  improperly  called  the 
Cantilene  de  Sainte  Eulalie,  a  poem  of  twenty-nine  lines 
probably  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes. 

The  documents  dating  from  the  tenth  century  are  more 
numerous.  First  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  homily  in 
honour  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  a  rough  sketch  of  a  sermon 
written  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Tironic  * 
notation.  This  comes  from  the  north-east  region  of 
France,  and  was  preserved  by  a  miracle,  the  bit  of  parch- 
ment having  served  as  binding  to  another  manuscript  ^ 
We  have  next  two  long  poems,  one  of  which  celebrates 
the  Passion  according  to  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  the 
life  and  death  of  Saint  Leger,  after  a  Latin  life  of  this 
saint  and  martyr.  These  latter  poems  are  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  are  written  in  a  half- 
French,  half- Proven 9al  dialect  ^ 

In  the  eleventh  century  appear  literary  works  of  the 
highest  order.  Firstly  we  find  the  Chanson  de  Saint  Alexis, 
and  a  little  later  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  two  poems  with 
which  French  literature  makes  a  noble  beginning,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  a  Jem- 
salem,  a  comic-heroic  poem  of  a  curious  character,  in  which 
familiarity  and  parody  are,  without  any  sense  of  strain, 
associated  with  the  lofty  style  and  march  of  the  epic. 

The  twelfth  century  is  the  golden  age  of  old  French 
literature :  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

^  A  kind  of  shorthand  used  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  came  from  the  Romans,  and  its  invention  was  ascribed  to  Tiro, 
a  freedman  and  secretary  of  Cicero. 

^  This  manuscript,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sequence  de  Sainte  Eulalie,  is 
in  the  library  at  Valenciennes.  Hence  the  name  of  Valenciennes  Fragment 
by  which  it  is  often  known. 

^  The  poem  of  Saint  Leger  seems  to  be  the  dialect  translation  of  a  text 
previously  written  in  a  Burgundian  dialect.  The  five  texts  in  question 
have  been  published  in  heliogravure  facsimile  by  the  Socicte  des  Anciens 
Textes  Francais  {Album  des  plus  anciens  textes  franr^ais). 
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centuries  was  less  original,  but  yet  was  surpassingly  fertile 
and  rich. 

The  literature  of  these  times  was  not  limited  to  any  one 
region ;  it  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of  the  langue 
do'il,  though  it  was  marked  by  various  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities in  the  different  provinces.  Each  dialect  had  its 
literature.  The  langue  do'il  was  in  fact  subdivided  into 
dialects  whose  limits  were  ill-defined,  because  these  dialects 
were  not  geographical  units.  By  any  single  dialect  we 
mean  the  sum  of  a  number  of  linguistic  peculiarities  ex- 
tending unequally  in  different  directions ;  and  each  dialect 
penetrated  by  means  of  some  one  trait  into  one  or  several  of 
the  neighbouring  dialects  (cf.  pp. 22, 23).  The  term  Mialect,' 
strictly  speaking,  must  only  be  understood  in  the  present 
connexion  as  the  general  form  assumed  by  Popular  Latin 
in  any  given  district;  and  we  may  thus  admit  the  existence 
of  as  many  dialects  as  of  districts. 

Until  the  fourteenth  century  these  dialects  were  almost 
independent.  Roger  Bacon,  travelling  in  France  about  the 
year  1260  a.d.,  found  that  French  was  differentiated  into 
four  dialects,  French,  Picard,  Norman,  and  Burgundian'. 
A  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Peire  Cardinal, 
declared  that  he  spoke  neither  Norman  nor  Poitevin^ 
A  personage  in  the  Provencal  romance,  Flamenca,  knew  how 
to  speak  * Biirgundtan,  French,  German,  and  Breton^.* 
A  translator  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
writing  in  Lorraine,  announced  his  work  in  these  words  : 
'  This  is  the  Psalter  translated  from  Latin  into  Romance, 
into  the  Lorraine  language'^* 

^  '  Nam  et  idiomata  variantur  eiusdem  linguae  apud  diversos,  sicut 
patet  de  lingua  gallicana  quia  apud  Gallicos  et  Normannos  etPicardos  et 
Burgundos  multiplici  variatur  idiomate.  Et  quod  proprie  dicitur  in 
idiomate  Picardorum,  horrescit  apud  Burgundos,  imo  apud  Gallicos 
viciniores  '  {Opus  Mains,  iii.  44). 

^  Raynouard,  Choix  des  poesies  originalcs  des  Troubadours,  vol.  v.  304. 

'  Edition  by  P.  Meyer,  lines  1916-17. 

*  Pbaiilier  de  Mela,  edit.  Bonnardot,  i.  p.  1. 
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But  this  independence  soon  received  a  check.  From 
the  midst  of  the  pohtical  anarchy  of  the  eleventh  century 
there  arose,  with  the  Capet  dynasty,  a  central  power 
destined  in  time  to  supersede  the  feudal  powers.  Royalty, 
having  sprung  from  the  Duchy  of  the  lie  de  France,  had 
its  seat  in  Paris.  The  royal  court  raised  the  rank  of  its 
own  dialect,  and  gradually  imposed  it  both  on  the  aristo- 
cracy and  on  writers.  From  the  twelfth  century  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  French  of  the  He  de  France  became 
assured,  and  the  lustre  of  royalty  under  Philip  Augustus 
and  Saint  Louis  finally  ensured  its  supremacy.  Towards 
the  year  1170,  the  clerk  Garnier,  of  Pont-Sainte-Maxence 
(in  the  present  department  of  the  Oise),  boasts  of  having 
written  his  fine  poem  on  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas 
Becket  *  in  good  Romance '  (en  bon  roman) — 

Mis  languages  est  buens,  car  en  France  sui  nez^ 

A  noble  of  Artois,  Conon  de  Bethune,  a  poet  contemporary 
with  Philip  Augustus,  complains  of  having  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  young  king,  of  the  queen-mother,  Alix  of 
Champagne,  and  the  court  by  reciting  one  of  his  songs 
before  this  illustrious  audience  with  his  local  accent,  and 
adorning  it  with  words  of  the  Artois  dialect : 

La  roTne  n'a  pas  fait  que  cortoise  {acte  de  (ourioisie) 

Qui  me  reprist,  ele  et  ses  fius  {sonfils)  li  rois. 

Encor  ne  soit  ma  parole  franchoise, 

Si  le  {la)  puet  on  bien  entendre  en  franchois. 

Ne  chil  {et  ceux-la)  ne  sont  bien  apris  ne  cortois 

Qui  m'ont  repris,  se  j'ai  dit  mos  d' Artois  ; 

Car  je  ne  fui  pas  noris  {eleve)  a  Pontoise'''. 

*  '  My  language  is  good,  for  I  was  born  in  the  He  de  France.' 
"     'The  Queen  did  not  show  courtesy, 

When  she  corrected  me,  she  and  her  son  the  king. 

Even  though  my  speech  be  not  French, 

It  still  may  be  understood  in  French. 

And  those  are  neither  well  bred  nor  courteous, 

Who  checked  me  when  I  used  words  of  Artois ; 

For  I  was  not  brought  up  at  Pontoise.' 
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Adenet,  the  author  of  Berthe  aux  grands  pteds,  relates 
that  in  the  time  of  Pepin : 

^  Avoit  une  coustume  ens  el  tiois  ^  pais  (dmis  le  pays:  allemand) 
Que  tout  li  grant  seignor,  li  conte  et  li  marchis, 
Avoient  entour  aus  {eux)  gent  fran9oise  tous  dis  (touj'ours) 
Pour  aprendre  franfois  lor  filles  et  lor  fils. 
Li  rois  et  la  roine  et  Berte  o  (avec)  le  cler  vis  (visage) 
Sorent  pres  d'aussi  bien  le  fram^ois  de  Paris 
Com  se  il  fussent  ne  au  bourc  d  Saint  Denis  ^ 

The  Lyons  trouvere,  Aimon  de  Varennes,  who  wrote  in 

1 188  at  Chatillon-sur-Azergue  (Rhone),  adopted  French 

for  his  Roman  de  Florimont: 

*  .  ,  .  As  Fran9ois  voil  de  tant  servir, 
Que  ma  langue  lor  est  sauvage  ; 
Que  je  ai  dit  en  lor  langage 
Al  mieus  que  ju  ai  seii  dire. 
Se  ma  langue  la  lor  empire, 
Por  ce  ne  m'en  dient  anui : 
Mies  aim  ma  langue  que  I'autrur. 
Romans  ne  estoire  ne  plait 
As  Franfois,  se  il  ne  I'ont  fait. 

A  translator  of  Boethius,  born  at  Meung,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  apologizes  for  writing  in  a  language  which  is  not  so 
supremely  correct  as  that  of  Paris ;  for,  he  says,  ^  I  am  not 

^     'There  was  a  custom  in  the  German  land, 

That  all  the  great  lords,  earls,  and  marquises 
Should  have  around  them  French  people  always, 
To  teach  French  to  their  daughters  and  their  sons. 
The  King,  and  Queen,  and  Berte  with  the  bright  face, 
Knew  the  French  of  Paris  almost  as  well 
As  though  they  had  been  born  in  the  borough  of  St.  Denis.' 
'  Tiois^  a   French    form,    corresponding  to    the   Italian   Tedesco^  and 
representing  a  primitive  form  of  the  modern  German  Deutsch, 
^  Berte,  11.  147-154  (Scheler's  edition). 
*     ' .  .  .   I  wish  to  obey  the  French : 

For  as  my  language  is  to  them  barbarous, 
I  speak  their  language  as  best  I  can  ; 
If  my  language  spoils  theirs, 
Let  them  not  bear  me  malice  for  that : 
I  love  my  own  language  better  than  any  other. 
No  romance  nor  tale  pleases 

The  French,  if  they  have  not  themselves  written  it.* 

D 
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a  native  of  Paris ; . . .  but  must  be  content  to  use  the  language 

Que  m'aprist  ma  mere 
A  Meung  quand  je  I'alaitoie  ^.' 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury 
TaleSy  represents  a  nun  who  spoke  the  French  of  Stratford 
atte  Bowe,  *  for  Frensh  of  Parys  was  to  hir  unknowe  '■'.* 

The  dialects,  regarded  already  with  disfavour  by  a 
preceding  age,  were  still  used  by  writers  until  well  into 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  were  beginning  to  die  out 
and  to  give  way  to  French,  which  had  become  the  official 
language  of  the  Government,  the  literary  language  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  the  spoken  language  of  the  upper 
classes.  Hardly  anywhere  but  in  the  country  districts 
did  the  local  modes  of  speech  continue  to  exist,  to 
develop,  and  to  undergo  an  untrammelled  evolution. 
During  the  succeeding  centuries  they  became  more 
differentiated,  each  assuming  characteristic  features^, 
except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patois  of  the  He  de 
France  and  its  vicinity,  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
absorbing    influence    of   the    French    of  Paris.     At    the 

^  '  That  was  taught  me  by  my  mother 

At  Meung,  when  she  suckled  me.' 
(Leopold   Delisle,  Inventaire  des  manuscriis  franfais  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  ii.  p.  327.) 
*  Prologue,  line  124  : 

And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetysly 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  Frensh  of  Parys  w^as  to  hir  unknowe. 

^  This  is  the  opinion  generally  held.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  is 

more  complex.    The  action  of  French  on  the  provincial  dialects,  taken  as  a 

whole,  must  have  found  its  counterpart  in  the  action  of  each  of  these 

dialects,  as  it  became  literary,  on  the  popular  forms  of  speech  which 

flourished  in  the  various  portions  of  the  region  to  which  it  belonged. 

In  other  words,  the  local  patois  must  be  older  than  the  literary  dialects 

which  in  each  province  were  developed   from  some  one  of  the  patois 

(viz.  that  which  was  the  most  important,  owing  to  the  political  situation 

of  the  town  where  it  was  spoken)  at  the  expense  of  the  others.     After 

the  loss  of  the  dialects,  the  patois  alone  remained,  never  having  ceased 

to  exist  from  the  time  of  their  Latin  origin  down  to  the  present  day 

as  terms  of  a  continuously  developed  and  infinitely  varied  series. 
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present  time,  throughout  the  domain  of  the  langue  ddil^ 
Belgium  is  the  only  country  where  a  dialect  {Walloon, 
the  local  form  of  speech  of  Mons,  Liege,  and  Namur), 
cultivated,  as  the  dialects  of  the  south  of  France  are  culti- 
vated, by  provincial  amateurs,  is  attempting  to  rise  again 
to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  language. 

12.  The  spoken  language  of  the  ile  de  France,  or 
FRENCH. — We  have  thus  shown  how  the  spoken  language 
of  Paris,  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  conquered 
the  various  domains  of  the  langue  cPoil,  one  after  another, 
with  slow  but  uninterrupted  progress.  The  detailed  history 
of  these  conquests  has  yet  to  be  written ;  but  enough  of  it 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  main  features  of  this 
extension  of  the  language.  However,  while  superseding 
the  dialects,  French  also  suffered  some  local  modifications. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  adopted  the 
official  language,  they  could  not  help  introducing  into  it 
turns  of  phrase,  constructions,  and  expressions  belonging 
to  the  vanishing  local  patois  ;  and  above  all  a  pronunciation 
determined  by  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  each  dialect, 
the — wrongly — so-called  accent.  Thus  was  formed  this 
provincial  French,  which  each  province  has,  so  to  speak, 
marked  with  its  own  stamp.  In  spite  of  literary  education 
provincialisms  have  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  often  occur  in  the  conversation  of  townspeople, 
although  they  do  not  appear  in  literature.  And  the  pro- 
vincial whose  home  is  at  any  distance  from  Paris  can  be 
recognized  in  a  crowd  by  his  accent. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  more  especially 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  war  with  the  Albigenses, 
we  find  that  French  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  langue  c^'o'il, 
and  entered  the  southern  towns  in  the  wake  of  the  royal 
administration.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  33)  that  a  native 
of  Lyons  in  1188  abandoned  his  own  dialect  to  write  in 
French.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
language  followed  the  progress  of  the  royal  power.     From 

D  2 
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the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the  southern 
cities,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Lyons,  Grenoble, 
&€.,  enriching  literature  with  works  in  French.  At  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  French  also  prevailed  over  Low 
Latin,  which  had  remained  the  official  language  of  law 
and  education.  The  decree  of  Villers-Cotterets,  issued  in 
1539  by  Francis  I,  enacts  that  all  decrees  and  proceedings, 
any  other  acts,  and  deeds  in  law  or  belonging  thereto,  be  pro- 
nounced, registered,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  maternal  French  language,  and  not  otherwise,  and  during 
the  sixteenth  century  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
philosophical  and  scientific  treatises  in  the  common  tongue. 
French  was  on  its  way  to  become  the  language  of  France  \ 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  triumph  of  the  absolute  monarchy, 
and  of  three  centuries  of  sreneral  and  local  administration 
m  which  the  language  of  Paris  was  alone  used,  and  in  spite 
of  the  rise  of  the  marvellous  literature  which  has  given  to 
French  an  unrivalled  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  language  has  not  yet  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  land.  At  the  present  day,  Proven9al  in  the  cities 
of  the  south,  and  local  patois  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  districts  belonging  to  the  langue  d^oui,  are  still 
spoken  side  by  side  with  French :  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  south  the  peasants  hardly  know  any  other  speech 
but  their  patois ;  the  Basque  region  and  Lower  Brittany 
have  been  hardly  affected  at  all  by  French.  But  with 
military  service  and  compulsory  primary  education  we  can 
foresee  the  time  when  the  French  of  the  He  de  France  will 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  French  has  spread  beyond  the 
French  frontiers.  From  the  thirteenth  century  this  language 
has  been  written  in  French  Switzerland  {la  Suisse  romande), 
where  it  has  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  has  superseded 

^  All  the  languages  of  great  nations  have  had  a  similar  history :  thus 
Latin  was  originally  the  dialect  of  Latium  ;  Italian,  the  dialect  of 
Florence  ;  English,  the  dialect  of  Middlesex,  &c. 
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the  Provencal  (or  franco-provengal)  dialects  in  the  canton 
of  Geneva,  and  has  largely  encroached  upon  them  in  the 
cantons  of  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  Freiburg,  the  Bernese  Jura, 
and  the  Valais. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Low  Norman  was  introduced  by 
William  of  Normandy  and  his  barons  into  England,  and 
until  the  fourteenth  century  remained  as  the  official  language 
and  the  literary  language  both  of  royalty  and  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  it  then  became  imperceptibly  fused  with  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  it  has  penetrated  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly 
half  of  the  English  vocabulary  is  formed  of  French  words  \ 

In  the  sixteenth  century  sailors  from  Dieppe  introduced 
French  into  North  America,  where  it  is  still  spoken  by 
50,000  people  in  Louisiana,  and  1,400,000  in  Canada 
(1891).  In  the  last-named  province  the  French  element 
has  rapidly  acquired  considerable  importance,  and  French 
has  become  an  official  language  concurrently  with 
English.  In  the  West  Indies  and  other  colonies,  French 
has  fused  with  the  African  language  of  the  negroes 
and  given  rise  to  new  dialects  called  Creole.  In  Africa, 
Mauritius  has  remained  French  in  language.  Finally,  the 
conquest  of  Algeria  has  now  restored  to  French  that 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Arab  invasions,  twelve 
centuries  ago,  had  wrested  from  the  Roman  empire. 

Protestant  emigration  introduced  French  into  Holland 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  traditional  use 
of  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  reformed 
churches  has  been  preserved.  Lastly,  among  the  aristo- 
cracy and  higher  middle  classes,  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  where  French  has  not  become  a  second  mother- 
tongue.  French  was  imposed  by  Louis  XIV  on  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  as  the  language  of  diplomacy.  Down 
to  the  present  day  it  has  kept  this  privilege,  which  it  owes 
no  less  to  its  sovereign  lucidity  than  to  a  historic  right. 

*  We  may  mention  also  subsequent  inroads,  due  to  the  influence  of 
law  terms,  and  (in  the  seventeenth  century)  to  that  of  French  culture 
and  literature. 


SECOND  PART 
THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 

13.  The  dififerent  periods  in  the  history  of  French. — 14.  Gallo- Romanic. — 
15.  Old  French. — 16.  Middle  French. — 17.  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century. — 18.  Modern  French. 

13.  The  different  periods  in  the  history  of  French. 
— We  have  seen  the  events  which  caused  the  French 
of  the  He  de  France  to  become  finally  the  language  of 
a  great  countr3^  In  its  gradual  extension,  which  was 
a  work  of  time,  this  dialect  underwent  various  changes, 
and  was  subjected  to  various  influences  which  we  must 
rapidly  indicate.  The  majority  of  these  changes  and 
influences  appear,  for  the  rest,  in  the  history  of  the  other 
dialects  of  the  langue  d'o'il  and  other  Romance  languages. 
But  we  have  only  to  consider  them  here  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  dialect  of  the  He  de  France. 

The  history  of  French  may  be  divided  into  four  periods, 
with  the  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  their  limits.  These  divisions  are  not  intended 
to  indicate  any  discontinuity  in  the  development  of  the 
language,  but  they  bring  more  clearly  into  view  the  paths 
followed  in  the  course  of  its  evolution.  We  may  call 
these  the  Gallo-Roman,  Old  French,  Middle  Prench,  and 
Modern  French  periods. 

1.  GALLO-ROMANIC. 

14.  Gallo-romanic.  By  this  name  we  mean  Latin  as 
it  was  spoken  by  the  peoples  of  Gaul  from  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  (in  the  fifth  century)  to  the  ninth 
century,  the  time  when  the  Oaths  of  Sirasburg,  the  first 
French  document  that  we  possess,  appeared.     No  texts 
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have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  these  early  times,  simply 
because  the  language  was  then  only  a  vast  mass  of  dialects, 
spoken  by  the  people,  which  no  one  thought  of  writing. 

Invasions  had  destroyed  all  civilization,  and  a  profound 
darkness  seemed  to  envelop  the  West.  The  Church  alone 
preserved  the  tradition  of  Latin  literature ;  a  new  literature 
was  created  by  a  few  gifted  priests  ;  and  in  the  monasteries 
the  monks  assiduously  copied  and  preserved  for  future  ages 
the  manuscripts  of  Pagan  Rome  ;  while  a  certain  number 
of  clerks  devoted  themselves  either  to  a  very  elementary 
study  of  theology  or  to  writing  a  few  historical  chronicles. 

But  outside  this  very  limited  circle  of  scholars  who  still 
bore  in  their  hands  the  flickering  torch  of  knowledge 
the  country  at  large  was  given  over  to  an  ever-growing 
barbarism.  The  immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  deprived  of  any  protecting  administration,  a  prey  to 
the  capricious  will  of  their  conquerors,  and  incapable  of 
culture,  allowed  their  language  to  drift  into  confusion ; 
and  the  revolutionary  forces  which  bring  a  language  to 
ruin  held  unchecked  sway.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
Latin  was  most  rapidly  and  completely  altered.  Within 
a  period  of  four  centuries  Latin  sounds  changed  to  such 
a  degree  that  at  its  conclusion  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  phonetic  system  :  lacryma  (pronounced 
lacriima)  had  been  transformed  into  lairme  (larme),  vetulum 
into  vieil.  The  words  had  in  great  measure  become  un- 
recognizable.    Popular  Latin  had  passed  into  French. 

During  this  transformation  of  the  sounds,  what  had 
happened  to  the  vocabulary,  the  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  syntax? 

Vocabulary, — A  thorough  study  of  the  sources  of  the 
French  vocabulary,  and  a  methodical  comparison  between 
the  vocabularies  of  the  various  Romance  languages,  allow 
us  to  re-establish  fairly  accurately  the  vocabulary  of 
Popular  Latin  as  it  existed  at  a  period  of  which  no 
memorial  has  been  directly  handed  down  to  us.     A  con- 
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siderable  number  of  words,  such  as/>^r^,  mereffrere,  sceur, 
fils,  fille,  oncle,  &c.,  are  common  to  this  language  and  to 
Classical  Latin.  These  words  have  existed  at  all  times 
in  the  language ;  they  are  traceable  through  an  uninter- 
rupted tradition  back  to  Popular  Latin,  and  are  found  in 
their  primitive  form  in  Classical  Latin  \  But  a  great 
number  of  words  belonging  to  the  classical  language  were 
lost  irretrievably,  being  either  words  representing  objects 
belonging  to  forgotten  habits  and  manners,  or  purely  literary 
words  expressing  philosophic,  scientific,  and  artistic  ideas, 
which  had  foundered  with  the  wreck  of  civilization  '^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Popular  Latin  possessed  many 
words  not  to  be  found  in  classical  Latinity.  Most  of  them 
were  Latin,  but  were  of  familiar  or  common  use ;  others  were 
classical  terms  turned  from  their  proper  use  by  metaphor, 
and  transformed  by  popular  imagination.  With  regard 
to  some  of  them,  we  have  the  formal  evidence  of  old 
grammarians,  who  noted  as  vulgar  certain  words  which 
have  precisely  become  the  ordinary  words  of  the  new 
language  ^     A  great  many  other   Romance  words  were 

^  See  in  Appendix  I  of  the  Life  of  Words,  by  A.  Darmesteter,  a  long 
list  of  words,  most  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  Latin  of  the  classic  period, 
and  have  more  or  less  completely  preserved  their  original  meaning. 

^  *  The  rich  synonymy  of  Classical  Latin  became  notably  restricted.  Of 
several  words  more  or  less  synonymous,  only  one  was  preserved ;  the 
various  shades  of  expression  that  literature  had  developed  were  over- 
looked.'    G.  Paris,  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland^  5tli  edit.  p.  54. 

'  For  example,  we  find  employed — 

Instead  of  r,,,  ,      r    _   . 

the  Classical  Latin :  ^  ^^  P°P"'^'"  f°™^  * 

arbusta  arboreta  (A.  Cell.  17,  2),  O.  Fr.  arbrote. 

pugna  battalia  (Adam.  Martyr),  Fr.  bataille. 

vincula  boia  (Festus),  O.  Fr.  buie. 

ntutare  cambire  (Apuleius),  cambiare  (Lex  Salica),  whence 

we  have  changer. 

felts  cattus  (Palladius,  &c.),  chat. 

culina  coquina  (Arnobius,  &c.),  cuisine. 

immittere  lanceare  (Tertullian),  lancer. 

tnandere  masticare  (Apuleius,  &c.),  ntdchcK 

columbus  pipio  (Lampridius),  pigeon. 
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formed  by  composition,  and  still  more  by  derivation,  from 
simple  words  which  have  been  preserved  side  by  side  with 
their  derivatives,  or  which  have  been  entirely  superseded 
by  them.  We  must  also  add  to  these  a  multitude  of  neo- 
logisms, introduced  by  the  German  conquest,  and  express- 
ing facts  and  ideas  belonging  to  the  new  institutions.  For 
the  language  of  the  German  conquerors,  which  in  the  ninth 
century  was  no  longer  spoken  in  Gaul  \  had  not  disap- 
peared without  leaving  behind  some  traces  of  its  existence 
in  the  language  of  the  vanquished.  The  French  of  the  time 
had  been  interpenetrated  and  saturated  by  it;  yet  from 
the  period  of  the  Capets  onward  a  great  part  of  this  foreign 
element  was  gradually  eliminated  from  the  language ;  the 
Romance  element  prevailed,  although  the  language  pre- 
served down  to  the  Middle  Ages  a  considerable  number  of 
Teutonic  words,  and  still  possesses  at  the  present  day 
several  hundreds  of  them. 

The  vocabulary,  being  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  manners 
and  state  of  civilization  of  the  time,  had  but  few  learned 
ideas  to  express  (we  shall  see  that  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  learned  formation  consists  precisely 
in  the  restoration  to  the  language  of  the  abstract  terms  of 
which  it  was  in  need).  But  it  must  have  abounded  in 
words  denoting  material  things,  or  recording  the  multi- 
tude of  new  facts  introduced  by  a  political  and  social 
revolution,  and  the  general  ideas  belonging  to  daily  life. 
It  must  have  been  expressive,  full  of  imagery,  picturesque, 
and  well  fitted  to  render  the  most  varied  feelings  of  a  dis- 
criminating and  supple-minded  people. 

propinquare        proptare  (Paulinus  Nolanus),  approcher. 

sanguinolentus    sanguilentus  (Scribonius  Largus),  sanglant. 

hirsutum  villutum  (Gloss.  Mai  vi,  501),  vein. 

genu  (cheek)      gabata  (bowl),  Fr,  joue. 

humerus  spatula,  Fr.  espadle,  espalle,  espaule. 

^  The  Oaths  of  Strasburg  prove  this.  Louis  the  German  was  obliged 
to  speak  French  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  barons  of  Charles.  The 
latter  must  have  forgotten  their  mother-tongue  and  become  Romance. 
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Grammatical  forms, — It  was  during  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing  that  the  grammatical  forms  under- 
went most  radical  transformations.  But  these  transforma- 
tions, nearly  all  of  which  are  to  be  also  found  in  the  other 
Romance  languages,  were  the  outcome  of  long  prepara- 
tion, and  are  to  be  traced  back,  at  least  in  so  far  as  their 
origin  is  concerned,  to  the  language  of  the  Empire. 

The  declensions  were  disorganized,  and  gave  way  to 
a  new  system  founded  on  new  principles,  which  was 
destined  to  be  first  completed  and  then  irrevocably  aban- 
doned in  the  following  centuries. 

Of  the  pronouns,  some  were  preserved  and  others 
transformed,  but  their  total  number  was  diminished,  while 
their  forms  and  functions  became  more  clearly  defined. 

But  it  is  their  conjugation  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  masterpiece  in  the  creation  of  the  new  languages. 
A  new  system  arose  from  the  debris  of  the  shattered 
Latin  conjugation.  The  passive  disappeared  in  part,  the 
deponent  completely ;  the  reflexive  appears  as  an  entirely 
new  creation  ;  a  new  mood,  the  conditional,  resulted  from 
a  periphrasis  of  the  infinitive  with  the  Latin  imperfect- 
optative  ;  a  system  of  past  tenses,  composed  of  an  auxiliary 
and  a  past  participle,  was  added  to  the  simple  present  and 
past  tenses  of  Classical  Latin. 

By  a  more  delicate  analysis  of  thought  (of  which  the 
germ  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  Rome  of  Imperial 
times),  a  system  at  once  learned  and  ingenious,  supple 
and  refined,  was  developed  in  Popular  Latin,  which  super- 
seded the  fine  synthetic  order  of  the  classical  conjugation. 

Syntax. — The  syntactic  changes  were  less  profound. 
The  use  of  the  prepositions,  which  was  extended  and 
became  more  frequent,  and  the  use  of  the  subordinate 
personal  proposition,  which  at  an  early  period  seems  to 
have  replaced,  in  many  cases,  the  construction  of  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  form  the  most  noteworthy 
characteristics  of  the  new  syntax.     We  do   not   reckon 
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as  new  the  loss  of  those  learned  constructions  which  we 
admire  in  the  great  writers  of  Rome.  The  syntax  of 
a  written  language  is  that  part  of  the  language  which  is 
most  susceptible  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  writer ; 
but  as  a  rule  learned  combinations  of  the  kind  we 
speak  of  are  unknown  to  the  syntax  of  spoken  and 
familiar  speech  \  The  syntax  of  Gallo- Romanic,  so  far 
as  science  can  reconstruct  it,  is  in  its  essentials  the 
popular  syntax  of  Rome. 

To  sum  up;  the  characteristic  features  of  the  language 
about  to  pass  from  Latin  into  French  were  these :  a  pro- 
nunciation so  profoundly  changed  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  a  new  language ;  a  vocabulary  containing  a  mere  remnant 
of  the  classical  vocabulary,  but  increased  by  original  crea- 
tions and  additions  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors ;  an  accidence  also  not  only  deeply  modified,  but 
cast  in  a  new  mould,  and  a  syntax  that  had  become  fairly 
stable. 

Co-existent  with  Gallo-Romanic  we  find  Low  Latin,  that 
degraded  form  of  Classical  Latin  used  by  the  few  men  in 
whom  literary  and  intellectual  traditions  had  survived. 
The  constructions  of  Low  Latin  bore  the  impress  of  Gallo- 
Romanic,  but  the  language  possessed  a  more  extensive 
vocabulary ;  for  it  had  not  only  preserved  the  majority  of 
Gallo-Romanic  words  (mostly  under  a  Latin  garb),  but  had 
also  retained  the  greater  part  of,  and  even  enriched,  the 
abstract  and  learned  vocabulary  of  the  Classical  Latin 
discarded  by  the  people. 

Gallo-Romanic  was  spoken  by  eight  or  ten  million 
people.  Low  Latin  was  written,  and  possibly  spoken, 
by  some  thousands. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  often  quoted  passage  of  Suetonius  on  the 
mode  of  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Augustus :  *  Necubi  lectorem  vel 
auditorem  obturbaret  ac  moraretur,  neque  praepositiones  verbis  addere, 
neque  conjunctiones  saepius  iterare  dubitavit,  quae  detractae  afferunt 
aliquid  obscuritatis  etsi  gratiam  augent '  {Octavius  Augustus^  Ixxxvi). 
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II.    OLD  FRENCH. 
(from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century.) 

15.  Old  FRENCH. — The  general  characteristics  of  Gallo- 
Romanic  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  have  been 
partly  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  language  of 
the  following  centuries,  particularly  the  eleventh  and  the 
twelfth.  By  going  back  from  the  state  of  the  language  at 
that  time  to  its  Latin  starting-point,  we  are  able  to  re- 
construct the  intermediate  stage  through  which  Gallo- 
Romanic  must  have  passed.  In  other  words,  we  find  in 
Old  French  the  traits  that  we  have  indicated  above  more 
deeply  accentuated. 

Syntax. — The  langue  (To'il  was  a  language  with  declen- 
sions, having  a  nominative  case  and  an  objective  case. 
The  relations  of  the  substantives  with  the  verbs  in  a  sen- 
tence were  then  determined,  not,  as  they  are  now,  by  a 
fixed  place  in  the  sentence,  but  by  their  inflexion.  This 
essential  characteristic  gives  great  freedom  of  form  to 
sentence-constructions,  and  the  dominant  word  can  easily 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  proposition.  The 
syntax  of  Old  French,  still  half-Latin,  possessed  a  wealth 
and  freedom  of  construction  which  allowed  it  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  thought  easily,  and  to  render  the  impression  of 
the  moment.  Still  simple  and  attenuated  in  the  texts  of 
the  tenth  century,  we  find  it  in  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the 
eleventh  century,  though  it  is  still  incapable  of  expressing 
all  the  relations  of  subordinate  with  principal  sentences  \ 

^  If  we  translate  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg  into  Latin,  and,  while  freely 
modifying  the  vocabulary,  leave  the  construction  untouched,  we  shall 
immediately  recognize  the  Latin  construction : 

*  Pro  Dei  amore  et  pro  christiani  populi  et  nostra  communi  salute, 
abhinc  isto  die,  prout  Deus  sapientiam  et  potentiam  mihi  donat,  sic 
servabo  ego  istum  meum  fratrem  et  in  adiumento,  et  in  unaquaque  re, 
sicut  homo  suum  fratrem  per  ius  servare  debet.  Et  cum  Lotherio  nullum 
conventum  habebo  qui  (ad)  meam  voluntatem  isti  meo  fratri  Karlo  in 
damno  sit. 

'  Si  Ludovicus  sacramentum  quod  suo  fratri  iuravit  conservat,  et  si 
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It  gradually  grew  stronger,  became  more  and  more  free 
from  Latin  constructions,  and  gained  in  originality  in  the 
language  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  it 
was  still  wanting  in  breadth,  and  unable  to  grapple  with 
the  period'^ f  except  in  works  translated  from  Latin,  which 
in  truth  were  more  Latin  than  French. 

Grammatical  forms. — The  system  of  declensions,  which 
indeed  only  affected  masculine  nouns,  became  better  defined 
and  more  developed  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh 
centuries  :  at  the  end  of  the  latter  century  it  attained  its  full 
expansion ;  the  rule  of  the  s  (§  146)  had  become  general, 
and  was  now  applied  not  only  to  all  declinable  masculine 
nouns,  but  even  to  feminine  nouns  in  the  singular.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  delicate  laws  of  euphony  which  modi- 
fied the  final  consonant  of  the  noun,  under  the  influence 
of  the  flexional  s,  gave  to  the  words  an  elegant  variety 
of  pronunciation :  thus  coq  became  in  the  singular  //  cos, 
le  coq,  in  the  plural  It  coq,  les  cos. 

The  conjugation  exhibits  a  singular  richness  in  forms, 
but  a  richness  neither  excessive  nor  disorderly,  since  the 
use  of  those  forms  was,  in  general,  governed  by  well- 
defined  laws.  Under  the  influence  of  the  tonic  accent  the 
vowel  of  the  root  presents  itself  under  different  forms, 
disappearing  or  reappearing  in  the  different  persons  with 
a  regular  and  harmonious  alternation  ^. 

To  foreigners,  assuredly  so   learned   and  complicated 

Karolus  meus  dominus  de  sua  parte  suum  frangit,  si  ego  deducere  non 
ilium  inde  possum,  nee  ego,  nee  ullus  quem  ego  deducere  inde  possum, 
in  nullo  adiumento  contra  Ludovicum  illi  ero.' 

In  the  construction  of  primitive  French,  says  M.  G.  Paris,  'the  comple- 
ment preceded  the  noun,  the  qualifying  adjective  preceded  the  substan- 
tive qualified  (cf.  the  adverbs  in  -meni),  the  direct  or  indirect  object 
preceded  the  verb,  and  the  verb  preceded  the  subject,  unless  the  subject 
were  a  personal  pronoun  expressed '  {Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland, 
5th  edit.  p.  53). 

^  In  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  especially  in  the  past  tenses,  we  hardly 
find  any  conjunctive  propositions  introduced  by  quand,  lorsque,  or  puisque. 

'  See  on  p.  46  the  forms  of  laver. 
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a  system  must  have  offered  great  difficulties.  We  who 
are  able  to  trace  these  diverse  forms  back  to  Latin,  and 
account  for  them  by  the  simple  working  of  phonetic  laws, 
can  but  admire  the  beauty  of  their  endless  variety  and  their 
regularity.  The  verb  laver  {lavare),  to  wash,  gave,  in  the 
present  indicative,  je  k/,  tu  leves,  il  leve,  nous  lavons,  vous 
lavez,  illevent,  and,  in  the  present  subjunctive,  queje  lefy  que 
tu  leSy  qu^il  let^  que  nous  lavons,  que  vous  lavez,  qu^il  levent. 
The  corresponding  parts  of  the  verb  lever  {levare),  to  rise, 
vjQVQJelief,  tu  lieves,  il  lieve,  nous  levons^  vous  levez^  illievent ; 
queje  liefj  que  tu  hes,  quHl  liet,  que  nous  levons,  que  vous 
levez,  qu'il  lievent  And  all  these  different  new  forms  are 
regularly  derived  from  Latin  forms ;  they  are,  indeed,  the 
Latin  forms  modified  in  different  ways  by  the  laws  of 
phonetics,  according  to  the  place  of  the  accent  and  the 
nature  of  the  sound  following  the  consonant  of  the  root. 

Vocabulary. — The  vocabulary  was  singularly  copious. 
To  the  original  elements  we  have  before  mentioned  were 
added  new  derivatives,  formed  from  roots  which  gave  rise 
to  large  families  of  words.  Moreover,  each  dialect  brought 
to  the  common  language  terms  of  its  own,  mostly  words 
of  Germanic  origin,  established  in  each  special  region  by 
the  invaders  who  introduced  them.  To  these  we  must 
add  words  of  learned  formation,  which  were  taken  direct 
from  Latin  and  found  their  way  anew  into  the  common 
language.  By  this  assemblage  of  elements  from  diverse 
sources  a  considerable  stock  of  words  was  formed  \ 

The  original  sense  of  the  words  was  entirely  preserved, 
for  the  metaphors  were  not  yet  worn  out  by  too  frequent 
usage ;  and  their  etymological  meaning  was  still  felt.  The 
words  have  a  sound  and  full  ring  about  them,  like  good 
coins ;  the  language  was  frank,  clear,  simple,  and  healthy. 

Pronunciation, — The  pronunciation  was  soft  and  melo- 

*  The  Didtonnaire  de  Vancienne  langue  franfaise,  now  being  published 
by  M.  Godefroy,  will  form  ten  quarto  volumes.  Seven  and  a  half  are 
occupied  by  words  which  have  died  out  before  modern  times. 
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dious.  Towards  the  ninth  century  the  last  of  the  hard  and 
difficult  combinations  (e.  g.  //,  &c.),  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
consonants  previously  separated  by  atonic  vowels  which  had 
dropped,  were  resolved.  Only  those  combinations  whose 
second  consonant  was  an  /  or  /,  or  whose  first  was  an  s, 
survived  ;  vowels  and  diphthongs  abounded.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  period  the  dropping  of  medial  consonants  caused 
the  formation  of  new  hiatuses  ;  but  these  hiatuses,  formed 
by  vowels  of  equal  intensity,  were  not  harsh.  The  nasal 
vowels,  which  were  then  in  course  of  formation,  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  pronunciation  in 
general  heavy.  The  transformation  of  the  /  into  the  vowel 
u  produced  several  new  series  of  melodious  diphthongs ; 
the  e  feminine,  which  was  still  felt  in  pronunciation, 
formed  a  kind  of  sonorous  accompaniment  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  prolonging  it  until  it  became  gradually  inaudible. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  twelfth  century  must  have  had 
the  charm  of  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  present  day, 
and  greater  brilliancy,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
vowels  and  diphthongs.  The  French  ear  was  both  more 
sensitive  and  more  discriminating,  and  readily  appreciated 
differences  of  sound,  which  we  can  now  barely  recognize. 
The  rhymes  and  assonances  of  the  poets  required  an  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  vowel  sounds,  whilst  at  the  present  day 
people  are  content  with  approximations.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  rhymes  flamme  and  dme^  menent  and  viennent, 
would  not  have  been  tolerated. 

All  these  traits  collectively  gave  to  the  French  of  those 
days  a  linguistic  perfection  which  it  was  destined  not  to 
regain.  It  was  full  of  images,  and  picturesque ;  the  voca- 
bulary was  clear,  the  grammar  ingenious,  the  syntax  ample, 
the  language  free,  unstilted,  and  graceful  in  form.  Doubt- 
less, however,  it  was  wanting  in  vigour,  and  it  seems 
inadequate  to  the  expressi6n  of  great  thoughts;  it  was 
neither  the  language  of  politics,  nor  of  science,  nor  of  lofty 
religious  and  philosophical  speculation.      But  this  weak- 
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ness  was  the  fault  of  its  writers.  The  thinkers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  disdained  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
left  it  to  the  poets  and  to  those  whose  aim  was  to  amuse 
the  masses ;  they  continued  the  traditions  of  the  writers  of 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  period,  and  wrote  in 
the  only  language  used  at  the  time  to  express  learned 
ideas,  namely  Low  Latin.  Later  on,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Low  Latin  had  disappeared  and  French  had 
become  the  language  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  of  lofty 
abstract  thought,  it  acquired  its  higher  qualities,  though 
at  the  expense  of  others,  not  again  to  be  recovered. 

And  this  mediaeval  language  and  its  literature  roused 
a  universal  enthusiasm  which  lasted  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  Foreigners  preferred  it  to  their  own  tongue ; 
it  was  in  French  that  Rusticiano  of  Pisa  wrote  down 
the  voyages  of  Marco  Polo  and  compiled  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Table;  that  Brunetto  Latino,  the  reputed 
master  of  Dante,  wrote  his  Encyclopaedia,  the  Tresor ; 
that  the  anonymous  Chroniqiie  de  Moree,  and  the  Chrontque 
Venitienne  by  Martino  da  Can  ale,  were  drawn  up.  Brunetto 
Latino  says,  in  a  phrase  which  has  become  famous,  that 
French  is  '  la  parleure  la  plus  delitable  et  la  plus  commune 
a  toutes  gens.'  Another  Italian,  Martino  da  Canale,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  also  proclaims,  'que  langue  fran- 
9oise  cort  parmi  le  monde  et  est  plus  delitable  a  lire  et  a  ouir 
que  nulle  autre.'  And  finally  the  Catalan,  Ramon  Muntaner, 
informs  us  that  the  noblest  chivalry  was  that  of  the  Morea, 
and  that  French  was  spoken  there  as  well  as  in  Parish 

III.  MIDDLE  FRENCH. 
(from  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

CENTURY.) 

* 

16.  Middle  French. — Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  perceive  obvious  signs  of  a  revolution  that  was 
to  last  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  the  first  half  of 

^  See  E.  Gebhart,  De  la  Renaissance  en  Italie. 
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the  sixteenth  century.  The  period  of  Old  French  was  at 
an  end  ;  that  of  Middle  French  began. 

The  syntax  and  grammatical  forms. — The  period  in 
question  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  loss  of  the  de- 
clension of  the  substantive  and  adjective.  Hence  arose 
profound  confusion  in  the  syntax.  At  length,  after  nume- 
rous experiments,  those  inversions  which  the  declension 
alone  rendered  possible  vanished,  and  the  strict  logical 
order  which  makes  a  w^ord  subject  or  object,  according 
to  its  position,  appeared  and  became  established.  The 
construction  thus  became  more  analytic,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  modern  sentenced 

The  grammar  was  thus  profoundly  affected.  The  loss 
of  the  declension,  and  the  triumph  of  the  objective  case 
over  the  nominative,  led  to  a  simplification  in  the  use  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  which  had  previously 
been  refined  and  complicated.  The  conjugation  was 
also  simplified.  Complex  forms,  in  which  the  root  was 
modified  according  as  it  was  accented  or  not :  in  which 
the  flexions  of  different  conjugations  for  the  same 
tense  differed  without  any  apparent  reason  therefor :  in 
which  the  participle  and  perfect  differed  so  widely  from 
the  root  of  the  verb  that  the  connexion  was  hard  to 
perceive : — all  these  were  got  rid  of  under  the  sim- 
plifying influence  of  analogy,  which  tended  to  efface  all 
differences  of  this  kind.  But  during  the  period  in 
question  the  language  did  not  yet  take  any  decided 
direction.  Popular  usage  was  assuredly  clearer  and  less 
faltering  than  literary  usage :  the  reduction  of  grammatical 
forms,  which  was  imperceptibly  taking  place,  was  not  in 
actual  usage  full  of  the  uncertainties  to  be  found  in  the 
texts :  the  language  followed  its  course  steadily.  But  in 
writers    who    upheld    the    literary   traditions    old    forms 

^  See  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  I,  as  a  specimen  of  these  changes,  the 
successive  versions  of  the  same  text  originally  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  revised  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

E 
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sanctioned  by  well-known  classical  works,  and  preserved 
in  the  teaching  of  schools,  were  used  at  random  alongside 
with  more  modern  forms,  so  that  the  literary  language 
offers  a  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  chaos. 

Pronunciation. — The  pronunciation  also  changed.  It 
began  to  lose  the  melodiousness  characteristic  of  the 
language  in  the  Middle  Ages.  More  and  more  diphthongs 
died  out  and  were  reduced  to  vowels.  Slight  differences 
between  kindred  vowel  sounds,  which  at  one  time  were 
quite  distinct,  became  obliterated  and  finally  disappeared. 
The  e  feminine  tended,  in  certain  cases,  to  become  silent. 
It  was  the  vowel-system  which  was  chiefly  affected;  the 
consonants  underwent  little  change. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  importation  of 
learned  Greek,  and,  still  more,  of  learned  Latin  words, 
introduced  into  the  language  spoken  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  literary  men  groups  of  sounds  as  yet  unknown  in  general 
usage;  and  thus  was  inaugurated  a  distinction  between 
the  learned  pronunciation  and  common  pronunciation, 
which  was  soon  to  become  more  widely  extended. 

Vocabulary. — The  vocabulary  was  also  in  a  state  of 
transition.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  great  number  of  terms  fell  into  disuse, 
including  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives;  some  ex- 
pressing facts  and  ideas  which  belonged  essentially  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  were  destined  to  disappear  when  they 
came  to  an  end  ;  others  rendering  general  ideas  or  lasting 
facts,  which  acquired  new  forms  of  expression.  This 
change  in  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
characteristics  by  which  the  new  language  tended  to 
differentiate  itself  from  the  old.  The  losses  were  repaired 
in  various  ways :  by  the  creation  of  new  derivatives  from 
old  words;  by  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  other 
words  which,  whilst  still  preserving  their  proper  and 
primitive  sense,  also  took  the  meaning  and  place  of  lost 
words;    and,    lastly,    by   borrowing   from    neighbouring 
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languages,  or  from  Classical  Latin  or  Low  Latin,  i.  e.  by 
means  of  the  learned  formation.  The  last  method  was  the 
most  fruitful  of  all. 

The  method  of  learned  formation,  which  consists  in 
borrowing  words  from  the  Latin  of  the  books,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  language.  When 
the  clerks  commenced  to  write  in  French,  it  happened 
that  they  occasionally  took  words  from  Latin  in  order  to 
express  ideas  that  French  was  as  yet  unable  to  render. 
Instances  of  this  are  especially  to  be  met  with  in  religious 
and  didactic  texts ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  rare  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  the  Classical  Renascence 
began  to  dawn,  and  was  marked  in  the  language,  among 
other  traits,  by  a  copious  introduction  of  Latin  words. 
These  borrowings  from  the  Latin  increased  during  the 
fifteenth  century  to  such  an  extent  in  a  short  time  as 
to  constitute  as  it  were  a  second  language  grafted  on  to 
French.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
versifiers,  like  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  in  whose  works 
French  words  are  crushed  under  a  mass  of  Latin.  This 
plenty  is  a  sign  of  great  poverty.  The  desire  to  endow 
language  with  borrowed  riches  implied  ignorance  of 
its  real  resources.  At  the  same  period  the  school 
of  the  Rhetorictajis  was  in  full  vigour,  and  the  muse  of 
writers  was  the  pedantic,  solemn,  and  tiresome  Dame 
Rhetoric. 

The  prose  of  the  story-tellers  possessed  grace,  but  a 
trailing  grace  that  got  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  still 
ill-constructed  and  over-Latinized  period.  The  prose 
of  the  historians  affected  a  more  severe  aspect ;  it 
was  over-full  of  solemn  epithets,  and  had  a  somewhat 
strained,  awkward,  and  pretentious  air.  The  poetry  was 
absolutely  worthless.  The  language  and  thought  of 
French  poetry  never  fell  so  low  as  during  the  time  when 

E  2 
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the  Meschinots^  and  Cretins^  flourished,  and  Clement 
Marot^  was  still  a  child.  With  Marot  the  poetical  language 
was  raised  from  these  depths,  and  attained  both  the  grace 
and  ease  of  the  prose  story-tellers  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  it  remained  without  brilliancy  or  power. 

17.    The    FRENCH  OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. — In    the 

sixteenth  century  the  language  presents  the  following 
characteristics. 

In  the  pronunciation  the  diphthongs  continued  to  weaken; 
and  some  new  nasals  were  formed.  Certain  groups  of 
consonants,  discarded  by  the  older  language,  reappeared 
in  words  borrowed  from  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  The  final  consonants  became  silent,  and  the  e 
feminine  was  dropped. 

Moreover  a  double  tendency  set  in  in  the  pronunciation, 
which  became  at  once  more  rapid  and  indistinct  in  familiar 
usage,  and  fuller  and  more  precise  in  oratory.  The  usage 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  of  the  Court  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  looked  on  as  the  standard. 

In  the  accidence  we  find  the  abandonment  of  archaic 
forms  continued,  although  a  certain  number  persisted, 
only  to  be  finally  discarded  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  syntax  we  find  (especially  in  prose)  the  sentences 
formed  into  long  dragging  periods,  encumbered  with 
particles,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  present 
participles.  This  construction  of  the  period  comes  in 
most  part  from  the  naive  dragging  sentence  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  in  writers  who  had  received  a  Latin 
education  we  also  perceive  a  more  or  less  conscious  and 
more  or  less  skilful  imitation  of  the  Latin  period.  This 
overloaded  period  was  to  continue  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  save  with  a  few  writers  like  Mon- 
taigne*, where  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  quickness  of 

'  Meschinot  died  in  1509.  '  1495  or  1496 -1544. 

■  Cretin  died  in  1525.  *  i533-i59a- 
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action  of  a  powerful  mind,  at  once  alert  and  poetic, 
resulted  in  the  mastery  of  the  sharp-cut  sentence,  Ue 
parler  hache? 

In  the  vocabulary  the  losses  continued,  although  the 
language  still  remained  singularly  rich ;  they  were  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  introduction  of  a  large  influx 
of  foreign  words  from  Spanish  and  especially  Italian, 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  wars  with  Charles  V  of  Spain 
and  the  marriage  of  Henry  II  of  France  with  one  of  the 
Medicis.  Henri  Estienne^  protested  strongly,  in  two 
celebrated  works  -,  against  this  invasion  of  a  foreign 
element.  It  was  not  only  terms  of  art,  terms  of  fashion 
and  of  the  Court,  but  terms  of  war  and  words  of  general 
usage  which  Italy  imported  into  France,  thus  displacing 
sterling  French  words  which  expressed  as  well,  if  not 
better,  the  very  same  ideas.  We  must,  however,  recognize 
the  fact  that  although  this  invasion  was  of  considerable 
extent,  and  although  people  of  fashion  spoke  what  was 
almost  a  Franco-Italian  jargon,  a  great  many  of  these 
exotic  elements  were  firmly  rejected  by  the  language. 
Still  a  certain  number  of  terms  — substantives,  adjectives, 
and  verbs — have  been  preserv^ed  and  assimilated  by  the 
language. 

The  learned  formation  was  strongly  opposed,  as  early 
as  the  year  1529  a.  d.,  by  Geoffroy  Tory^  a  grammarian 
and  printer,  by  Etienne  Dolet  *,  and  by  Rabelais  ^ ;  and 
Ronsard  *  and  his  school  continued  the  process  of  arrest- 
ment. Ronsard,  who  to  this  day  has  had  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  unjust  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  Boileau, 
of  speaking  Greek  and  Latin  in  French,  showed  himself, 

»  1528-1598. 

'  La  Precellence  du  langage  fran^ois  (1579)  and  the  Deux  dialogues  du 
Houveau  langage franfois  iialtam'se' {j ^jQ). 

^  1480  circa- 1 533.  *  1509  1546. 

*  1490  circa-1553.  Rabelais  ridiculed  the  ultra- Latinists  in  the  Ecolier 
Limousin. 

«  1524-1585. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  earnest  defender  of  pure  French  \ 
He  indignantly  protested  against  contemporary  borrowings 
from  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  wished  and  endea- 
voured to  create  a  language  for  poetic  use  that  should 
be  rich  and  expressive  and  full  of  imagery,  and  to  form 
it  from  native  sources ;  to  introduce  into  it  terms  and 
metaphors  carefully  selected  from  provincial  dialects, 
and  from  the  technical  terms  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  war,  &c. ;  and  to  add  to  it  by 
neologisms  formed  by  methods  of  composition  or  deriva- 
tion from  purely  French  elements. 


IV.     MODERN  FRENCH. 
(from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 

OUR   OWN    time.) 

18.  Modern  French. — From  the  great  effort  made  by 
Ronsard  and  his  early  disciples  there  resulted  a  poetic 
language  at  once  more  flexible  and  nobler  in  form.  By 
comparing  the  French  of  the  year  1540  a.  d.  with  that 
of  1570  or  1580  A.  D.  we  can  measure  its  progress. 

Forty  years  of  continuous  work  had  made  the  poetic 
period  richer  in  rhythms  and  expressions,  and  had  intro- 
duced into  it  new  turns  of  phrase.  It  was  this  singularly  en- 
riched language  that  Malherbe^  found  ready  to  hand.  But 
he  availed  himself  of  its  newly-acquired  qualities  without 
recognizing  or  acknowledging,  even  to  himself,  to  whom 
they  were  due.  In  the  work  of  the  Pleiade  he  could  only 
see  its  weakness,  and  hence  the  reaction  with  which  his 
name  is  connected.  He  rejected  Ronsard's  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  a  language  of  poetry  apart;  and  would 
admit  of  nothing  but  the  language  of  Paris,  the  ordinary 

^  See  A.  Darmesteter,  De  la  formation  actuelle  des  mots  nouveaux  en 
franfais,  p.  9. 
2  1555-1628. 
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language  of  the  capital.  No  provincial  or  technical  terms 
were  to  be  used ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  poetry,  as  well  as 
that  of  prose,  was  to  be  understood  by  all.  In  his  hands 
the  grammatical  constructions  became  more  precise  and 
exacting,  and  pleonasms,  ellipses,  and  anacolutha  (changes 
of  construction)  were  forbidden ;  the  functions  of  the 
parts  of  speech  were  determined  with  greater  precision, 
and  the  use  of  the  adjective  as  an  adverb  or  a  substantive 
was  avoided.  The  sentence,  in  a  word,  became  more 
chastened.  But  the  work  of  Malherbe  only  affected  the 
language  of  poetry;  his  prose  had  in  part  the  faults 
which  he  blames  in  the  poets  of  his  time.  Moreover  his 
imitation  of  Latin  is  too  obvious,  and  he  uses  many  purely 
Latin  words,  or  French  words  to  which  he  gives  a  Latin 
meaning. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Balzac^  did  for  prose  what 
Malherbe  had  done  for  poetry  twenty  or  thirty  years  pre- 
viously. It  was  he  who  truly  '  degasconized '  the  Court,  or, 
in  other  w^ords,  expelled  from  the  language  the  southern 
element  introduced  by  the  Bearnese  (with  Henry  IV). 
Balzac  restored  French  to  its  former  purity,  and  en- 
deavoured also  to  make  the  sentence  at  once  more  correct 
and  more  artistic  in  form.  The  long  dragging  period 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  rendered  fuller  and  more 
harmonious ;  and  thus  became  capable  of  developing,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Pascal^  and  a  Bossuet^  into  that  marvellous 
period  which  united  the  synthetic  power  of  Latin  with 
the  grace  and  clearness  of  French  in  a  surpassing  and 
original  form. 

The  history  of  the  language  in  the  seventeenth  century 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  periods  :  from  1600  to  about 
1650,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

During  the  first  period  several  remarkable  features  of 

*  J.  L.  Guez  de  Balzac,  1609- 1650. 

'  1623-1662.  3  1627-1704. 
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the  preceding  age  still  survived.  The  constructions 
display  a  freedom  in  form  and  in  phraseology,  but  little 
later  regarded  as  incorrect ;  the  vocabulary  contains  a 
certain  number  of  terms  destined  soon  to  disappear ;  and 
in  the  use  of  words  we  find  a  certain  frankness,  or  even 
roughness,  which  has  a  grace  of  its  own.  Such  was  the 
language  of  Hardy',  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac'^,  of  Mairet^, 
of  Rotrou  *,  and  of  Corneille  ^.  But  the  general  movement 
in  all  men's  minds  towards  a  chastening  and  refine- 
ment of  the  language  became  more  and  more  empha- 
sized, and  attained  its  highest  pitch  under  Louis  XIV. 
Society  lent  its  aid  to  the  gifted  writers  of  the  day ;  the 
need  for  perfection  of  form  was  felt  everywhere.  The 
just  use  of  words,  their  value,  and  their  degree  of  distinction 
were  discussed  in  the  salons,  some  of  which,  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  for  instance,  have  become  historic.  The 
grammarians  at  last  made  their  appearance,  with  Vaugelas" 
at  their  head ;  a  man  of  refined  taste  who,  without  great 
grammatical  knowledge,  but  with  the  authority  due  to 
sound  judgement,  enforced  on  the  nation,  as  it  were 
naturally,  decisions  founded  on  thirty  years'  observation. 
The  need  for  a  constituted  authority  and  of  a  supreme 
court  of  appeal  was  so  great  that  the  French  Academy 
arose  by  a  general  consensus  of  opinion.  It  existed 
informally  for  several  years  before  its  official  foundation 
by  the  decree  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ^. 

In  consequence  of  this  great  movement  French  gram- 
mar assumed  unprecedented  strictness.  The  formation 
of  new  words  was  proscribed,  and  hence  the  vocabulary 
seemed  to  be  closed  and  definitively  settled.  We  find 
the  sentence  of  the  time  noble  in  movement  and  of  a 
natural  majesty.    A  general  tendency  towards  psychological 

^  1527  circa-1631  circa.  •  '  1606-1684. 

'  1620-1665.  •  1585-1650. 

s  1 604- 1 686.  '  1635. 

*  1 609- 1 650. 
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analysis;  and  a  decided  taste  for  the  abstract,  rendered 
the  language  capable  of  expressing  at  once  clearly  and 
strongly  the  most  abstract  general  ideas  and  the  most 
refined  shades  of  analysis ;  and  of  easily  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  most  profound  conceptions.  For  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  puissant  and  the  most  subtle  thought 
it  served  as  an  instrument  of  unrivalled  delicacy.  Like 
a  garment  of  infinite  suppleness  it  served  to  reveal  the 
form  of  the  idea,  without  obscuring  it. 

But  in  this  language,  the  beauties  of  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  admired,  we  already  divine  the  faults  of  its 
splendid  qualities,  faults  that  became  emphasized  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  showed  a  tendency  towards  dryness 
that  gradually  unfitted  it  for  the  picturesque  expression 
of  poetry.  In  La  Fontaine^  we  find  almost  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  his  French  was  itself 
exceptional.  It  was  not  from  his  contemporaries,  but 
from  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  he  derived 
a  style  so  rich  in  imagery  that  it  brings  vividly  before  our 
eyes  nature  in  all  her  many  aspects. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  thoroughly  revolutionary  in 
every  way  as  it  was,  we  find  the  traditions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  regard  to  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  con- 
tinued. Voltaire^  was  a  respectful  admirer  of  Classical 
French.  In  the  vast  mass  of  his  writings  he  hardly 
ventured  on  a  single  neologism.  In  the  Dictionnaire 
neologique  [1726]  of  the  Abbe  Desfontaines^  the  only  attacks 
made  against  the  language  of  this  time  are  directed 
against  a  few  affected  and  distorted  figures  of  speech 
in  Fontenelle*,  Lamotte^,  and  others.  But  a  radical 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  texture  of  the  sentence. 
The   full   and   majestic  period,  the   period  used  for   the 

^  1621-1695.  *  1657-1757- 

'  1694-1778,  "  1672-1731. 

'  1685- 1 745. 
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dogmatic  statement  of  truths,  disappeared,  and  gave  way 
to  the  sharp-cut,  alert,  sentence,  light  as  an  arrow,  keen 
as  a  sword.  We  find  this  sharp-cut  sentence  already 
foreshadowed  in  La  Bruyere^,  except  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  CaractereSy  where,  together  with  the  dogmatism  of 
tone,  there  reappears  the  period  of  Descartes,  of  Pascal, 
and  Bossuet. 

In  Massillon  *,  with  whom  the  seventeenth  century  ends 
and  the  eighteenth  century  begins,  the  lengthy  period 
and  the  shorter  style  seem  to  be  combined ;  for  he 
united  short  propositions  to  form  great  sentences  re- 
sembling the  period.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Buffon  ^ 
still  preserved  the  qualities  of  the  language  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  sentences  were  in  general 
oratorical,  and  resembled  the  period  in  form ;  but  the 
tendency  to  abstraction,  marked  by  the  choice  of  general 
rather  than  particular  terms,  gives  to  certain  parts  of  his 
work  a  vague  and  declamatory  character. 

In  most  of  the  authors  of  the  period,  both  poets  and 
prose-writers,  the  sentence  was  clear,  precise,  witty,  and 
full  of  point,  but  had  little  light  and  shade,  or  pictur- 
esqueness.  With  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau*  it  assumed 
new  qualities  which  foreshadowed  the  nineteenth  century. 
Through  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre^,  Rousseau  formed 
Chateaubriand '. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  advance  of  the  learned  for- 
mation continued.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Classical 
Latin  affected  the  construction  and  meaning  of  words  in 
the  works  of  the  great  writers.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  immense  development  of  the  sciences  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  great  number  of  Latin  words,  and 
a  still  larger  number  of  Greek  words,  into  their  different 
nomenclatures.     Towards  the  end  of  this  century  there 

^  1645-1696.  ♦  1712-1778. 

^  1663-1742,  '  1737-1814. 

s   1707-1788.  «  1 768-1848. 
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began  an  invasion  of  English  words  which  still  continues, 
and  a  second  influx  of  Italian  gave  to  French  its  musical 
terms. 

Despite  continued  changes  in  pronunciation,  the  gram- 
mar, properly  so  called,  of  the  seventeenth  century 
became  fixed  by  the  masterpieces  of  the  time,  and  it  still 
controls  the  language  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by 
the  most  terrible  revolution  that  has  ever  involved  a 
nation  in  confusion.  Yet  this  revolution  had  no  direct 
effect  on  the  language.  During  this  period  of  troubles, 
followed  by  the  no  less  troubled  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
First  Empire,  men^s  minds  were  too  much  bent  on  action 
to  practise  art.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration  almost 
the  only  two  names  in  literature  which  deserve  to  be 
quoted  are  those  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mme.  de  Stael  ^ 
Chateaubriand  alone  influenced  the  language.  Following 
the  models  left  to  him  by  his  precursors  Bernardin  de 
Saint- Pierre  and  Rousseau,  he  imparted  to  it  light  and 
shade,  picturesqueness  and  poetic  movement. 

During  the  calm  of  the  Restoration  men  gave  them- 
selves up  to  art  and  literature,  and  the  Revolution  then 
bore  its  fruit.  A  host  of  ideas  and  feelings  had  penetrated 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  over-narrow  limits 
of  Classical  French  were  burst  by  the  Romantics.  With 
Victor  Hugo  ^  and  his  disciples  the  sentence,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  acquired  an  intensity  of  colouring  till 
then  unknown,  but  lost  in  precision  and  clearness  what  it 
had  gained  in  poetic  power. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  French 
Academy  had  lost  all  authority,  save  in  questions  of 
spelling ;  as  if  neologisms  were  submitted  to  no  check ; 
as  if  there  were  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  Ronsard,  and 
not  only  Parisian  words,  but  provincial  and  even  purely 
'  1766-1817.  2  1802-1885. 
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technical  terms,  were  to  find  a  place  in  the  vocabulary, 
even  the  programme  of  the  Pleiade  being  overstepped 
in  the  excessive  introduction  of  Latin  words ; — and  the 
superabundance  of  the  language  has  become  a  sign  of 
poverty.  And,  to  add  to  the  evil  still  more,  we  find  an 
excessive  use  of  abstract  words  to  express  concrete  ideas. 

Not  only  the  new  vocabulary,  but  the  new  grammatical 
constructions  also,  violate  the  genius  and  the  secular 
traditions  of  the  language.  As  if  by  a  return  to  the  past 
the  French  of  our  day  has  regained  the  power,  the 
exuberance,  and,  we  must  add,  often  the  vagueness  and 
incoherence,  of  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  period  of  crises  and  at  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  language.  Is  the  twentieth 
century  to  bring  order  into  this  new  chaos?  This  we 
dare  not  hope,  for  we  see  no  sign  of  any  principle  of 
order  and  authority  round  which  men  of  letters  may  rally. 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  feared  that  with  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  democracy  French  may  assume  a  new 
form  which  will  render  the  classical  language  obsolete, 
and  with  it  the  great  writers  of  whom  Frenchmen  are  so 
justly  proud  ?  Will  not  the  authors  who  are  now  the  best 
instruments  of  their  intellectual  education  become  in  their 
turn  too  difficult  to  read,  and  join  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
Villon,  and  the  great  trouveres  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past  ? 


BOOK    I 


STUDY   OF  THE   SOUNDS,   OR   PHONETICS 

(history  of  the  pronunciation) 

19.  History  of  the  pronunciation. — We  have  seen 
that  Popular  Latin,  by  a  series  of  constant  changes  in 
pronunciation,  developed  into  the  French  of  the  He  de 
France.  In  what  do  these  changes  consist  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  we  have  to  study. 

Speaking  generally,  the  present  history  will  include 
only  words  of  popular  formation,  i.e.  such  words  as  have 
lived  on  uninterruptedly,  from  the  Roman  period  until 
the  present  time,  in  the  oral  tradition  of  the  language. 
From  it  will  be  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  all  words  of 
learned  formation,  i.e.  those  which  at  some  given  time 
had  disappeared  from  oral  use  and  were  forgotten  by  the 
people,  but  were  later,  owing  to  the  action  of  clerks  and 
writers,  restored  first  to  the  written  language  and  thence 
to  the  spoken  language. 

A  complete  history  of  pronunciation  should  also  include 
both  words  of  learned  formation  and  words  of  foreign 
origin ;  for  these,  when  once  adopted  by  usage,  became 
French,  and  were  submitted  in  the  later  periods  of  their 
existence  to  the  general  laws  of  pronunciation.  But  a 
study  of  this  kind  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  elementary 
treatise. 


CHAPTER    I 

GENERAL   THEORY   OF  SOUNDS.— THEORY 
OF  THE   FRENCH   VOWELS 

20.  Sound. —  21.  Vowels. — 22.  French  vowels  :  pure  or  mouth-vowels. — 
23.  The  series  of  vowels  in  French. —  24.  Duration  or  quantity 
of  vowels. — 25.  Notation  of  the  pure  vowels. — 26.  Nasal  vowels. — 
27.  Pure  and  nasal  diphthongs. —  28.  Summary. 

20.  Sound. — Words  are  composed,  from  the  physical 
standpoint,  of  vocal  sounds  which  may  be  classified  by 
analysis  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

But  before  defining  vowels  and  consonants  we  must 
define  sound- 
Sound  is  the  sensation  experienced  when  the  brain 
receives  through  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  the 
impression  of  vibrations  of  the  air.  In  every  sound  four 
elements  must  be  distinguished  :  pitch,  intensity,  duration, 
and  timbre. 

Pitch  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second;  intensity  by  their  amplitude;  duration  by  the 
time  during  which  the  cause  producing  the  vibration  con- 
tinues to  act.  The  nature  of  timbre,  unknown  until  re- 
cently, was  discovered  by  the  illustrious  physicist,  Helm- 
holtz;  timbre  is  the  resultant  of  the  combination  of  a  funda- 
mental sound  with  the  harmonics  which  accompany  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  sound  is  produced  without 
being  accompanied  by  secondary  sounds  called  harmonics, 
which  blend  with  it  and  modify  its  nature.  Now  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  harmonics  vary  both  with 
the  form  and  material  of  the  vibrating  instrument.  The 
difference  in  timbre   between   one   piano    and    another. 
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a  violin  or  a  flute,  is  precisely  the  difference  in  the  number 
and  relative  intensity  of  the  harmonics  which  accompany 
the  production  of  each  note. 

We  may  explain  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  first  take 
the  Gr  note  on  a  piano,  in  any  octave.  If  I  strike  it  with 
a  certain  degree  of  force  it  will  produce  a  sound.  If 
I  strike  it  twice  as  hard  the  intensity  of  the  note  will  be 
doubled,  because  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  will  have 
been  doubled.  If  I  strike  the  G  note  of  the  octave  higher 
with  the  same  force  as  the  G  note  of  the  former  octave 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  pitch :  the  note  will  be  sharper 
or  higher  because  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  will 
be  greater.  If  I  damp  the  note  at  once  I  shall  produce 
a  difference  in  its  duration.  Lastly,  if,  maintaining  the 
conditions  of  intensity,  pitch,  and  duration  the  same, 
I  strike  the  same  note  on  two  different  pianos,  the  har- 
monics produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  or  metal, 
and  different  forms  of  cases  of  the  two  instruments,  will 
also  be  different,  and  give  the  note  two  distinct  timbres. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  remarks  to  sounds  produced  by 
the  voice-apparatus. 

21.  Vowels. — A  vowel  is  the  sound  produced  by  a  current 
of  air  driven  from  the  lungs  through  the  larynx,  and 
causing  the  vocal  chords  to  vibrate  ^ ;  as  it  comes  un- 
impeded from  the  open  mouth  it  can  be  prolonged  as 
long  as  the  lungs  continue  to  expel  air. 

The  air  expelled  by  the  lungs  produces  a  note,  called 
the  fundamental  note,  and  at  the  same  time  a  series  of 
harmonics,  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  which 
vary  with  the  change  of  the  form  assumed  by  the  mouth- 

*  The  vocal  chords  are  two  ligaments  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  larynx 
on  either  side,  and  extending  horizontally  across  this  passage.  They  can 
be  brought  near  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  close  the  space  which 
normally  separates  them,  called  the  glottis.  When  the  glottis  is  closed 
to  begin  with,  and  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  it  separates  the  vocal 
chords  with  a  series  of  little  shocks,  thus  making  them  vibrate. 
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cavity.  Hence  this  other  definition  of  vowels :  Vowels 
are  the  different  timbres  of  any  fundamental  note  issuing 
from  the  mouth.  An  a  posteriori  proof  of  this  definition 
is  that  various  vowels  can  all  be  sung  on  the  same  note 
with  the  same  force  and  duration.  Since  they  are  of  the 
same  intensity,  pitch,  and  duration,  they  can  only  differ 
in  timbre.  It  follows  that,  the  variations  of  the  form  of  the 
mouth-cavity  being  infinite,  the  variations  of  the  timbre 
must  also  be  infinite,  and  that  the  number  of  vowels  is 
therefore  unlimited. 

In  Indo-European  languages  vowels  have  been  grouped 
round  five  dominant  points,  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u ;  but  between 
these  points  there  is  room  for  an  infinite  number  of 
intermediate  sounds  separated  from  each  other  by  more 
or  less  perceptible  shades  of  difference.  Hence  the 
infinite  variety  of  vowels  presented  by  different  languages 
and  the  different  dialects  of  a  given  language.  Let  us 
now  come  to  French. 

22.  French  vowels  :  pure  or  mouth- vowels. — Let 
us  first  notice  that  if  the  vowels  of  a  language  are  con- 
stituted by  a  difference  of  timbre  they  can  also  present 
differences  of  pitch,  intensity,  and  duration.  We  shall 
deal  later  with  pitch  and  intensity.  For  the  moment  we 
have  only  to  consider  duration. 

French  possesses  long  vowels,  vowels  of  medium 
duration,  and  short  vowels.  The  notion  of  duration  in  the 
case  of  a  particular  vowel  is  often  obscured  by  the  change 
of  quantity  produced  by  the  change  of  place  of  a  given 
word  in  a  sentence.  Thus  ou  in  douze  is  long  in  ils  sont 
douze ;  it  is  medium  in  j*ai  vu  douze  hommes.  The  ou  is 
in  the  same  way  medium  in  c'est  un  homme  doux  and  short 
in  c'est  une  douce  chose.  But  we  shall  only  deal  here 
with  the  quantity  of  words  pronounced  separately,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  The  distinction  between  the  medium 
duration  and  short  duration  is  in  some  cases  too  fleeting  to 
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be  established  with  certainty  and  so  to  be  recognized  by 
every  ear;  we  shall  only  distinguish,  in  what  follows, 
between  vowels  of  long  and  short  duration. 

The  imperfection  of  the  French  alphabet  and  of  the 
French  system  of  orthography  compels  us  to  denote  different 
sounds  by  the  same  sign,  and  to  express  the  same  sound 
by  different  signs.  In  the  following  analysis  we  shall  only 
consider  sounds. 

23.  The  series  of  vowels  in  French. — We  first  dis- 
tinguish an  open  a  which  imperceptibly  leads  to  an  open 
d  :  this  open  e  passes  to  a  close  6,  and  the  latter  in  its 
turn  to  an  i  \ 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  close  a  which  leads  to  an 
open  6 ;  this  passes  to  a  close  6,  and  finally  leads  up  to 
the  u'*. 


Between  the  open  e  and  the  open  o  there  is  the  inter- 
mediate vowel,  open  eu ;  between  the  close  6  and  close  6 
there  is  the  intermediate  vowel,  close  eii.     Between  i  and 

^  From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that  the  expres- 
sions open  and  close  represent  differences  of  timbre,  and  consequently 
of  vowel  sound.  The  open  a  is  a  different  vowel  from  the  close  ;  the 
open  e  and  o  are  different  vowels  from  the  close  e  and  o.  The  open  eu 
is  as  different  from  the  close  eu  as  the  i  is  from  u  or  m.  We  represent 
the  open  sound  by  the  sign  ^  and  the  close  sound  by  the  sign  '  placed 
over  the  vowel. 

'  The  letter  u  represents  in  most  Indo-European  languages  the  simple 
sound  denoted  in  French  by  the  two  letters  on.  Exceptionally,  in  certain 
languages  such  as  French,  u  represents  another  sound  similar  to  that  of 
the  German  ii.  In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the  French  sound  ou 
^as  in  nous,  roux)  is  denoted  by  the  letter  u,  and  the  French  u  (as  in  /«, 
salut)  is  denoted  by  ii.  This  notation  by  u  and  ii  is  the  only  correct  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  phonetics  and  historical  tradition. 
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u  the  intermediate  vowel  u  finds  its  place.    The  preceding 
scheme  must  therefore  be  modified  as  follows : 


-e- 

I 
eu 

f 
6- 


i 
eu 

( 


u 


Note. — In  pronunciation  we  can  discriminate  at  least 
three  kinds  of  e :  open  e  (as  in  perte),  half-open  e  (as  in 
maison),  and  close  e  (as  in  bontd).  But  this  discrimination 
is  too  delicate  to  be  established  in  all  cases  with  certainty  ; 
it  is  better  to  follow  general  custom  and  distinguish  only 
the  open  d  and  close  6. 

24.  The  duration  or  quantity  of  vowels. — As  we 
have  seen,  these  eleven  French  vowels  may  be  either  long 
or  short.     Thus  we  have 
a  open  (a)      long  (a)  la  vague,  pronounced  v^g' 


short  (k) 

aeteur, 

f) 

akteur 

a  close  (a) 

long  (a) 
short  (a) 

patre, 

pas  (in  nega- 

it 

patr' 

tion), 

it 

pa 

e  open  (e) 

long  (^) 

tete, 

it 

tBV 

aime,    peine 

ii 

dm%  pen' 

short  (§) 

secte,  laisse 

it 

s^kt',  l^s' 

e  close  (6) 

long  (e) 

is  unknown  in  '. 

French 

short  (e) 

bont6    pronounced 

bonte 

i 

long  (i) 

dire,  lyre       „ 

dTr,  lir 

short  (i) 

dite                „ 

dit' 

0  open  (d) 

long  (6) 

mort               „ 

m6r 

short  (6) 

objet              „ 

6bjet 

0  close  (6) 

long  (6) 

hdte,  pauvre  „ 

hot',  povr' 

short  (6) 

nos  livres       ,, 

n6  livr' 

u 

long  (u) 

douze             „ 

diiz* 

short  (li) 

douce             „ 

diis' 
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ii  long  (ii)  dur       pronounced  diir 

short  (u)  due  „  d{ic 

euopen(eii)  long  (ed)  neuve  ,,  neav 

short  {eh.)  neuf  „  neuf 

very  short (e mute)  me,  te,  se,  je,  le,  re-,  de 

eu  close  (eu)   long  (eu)  creuse  pronounced  creuz' 

short  (eu)  creux  „  creu 

French  has,  then,  at  least  eleven  vowels,  which,  by  means 
of  differences  of  quantit}^,  are  increased  in  number  to 
twenty- three. 

25.  Notation  of  the  pure  vowels. — The  notation 
of  these  sounds  in  writing  is  far  from  being  rigorous  and 
precise,  as  we  have  shown  already  by  some  of  the  above 
examples.     In  fact, 

a  open  (short  or  long)  may  be  noted  by  a,  a,  em,  or  en  : 
as  in  ma,  a,  femme,  solennel ;  sometimes  by  ao  (paonne). 

a  close  (short  or  long),  by  a,  or  ^  :  as  in  pas,  crane. 

e  open  (short  or  long),  by  e,  e,  ai,  ay,  ei,  or  ey :  as  in 
perte,  mer,  succes,  college,  pair,  payement,  peine,  bey. 

e  close  (short  or  long),  by  e,  6,  ai,  ei,  ey,  ay,  or  oe :  as 
in  passer,  bont6,  chantai,  peiner,  dey,  Fontenay,  CEdipe. 

i  (short  or  long),  by  i,  i,  or  y :  as  in  dire,  lisse,  ile,  Hot,  lyre. 

o  open  (short  or  long),  by  o,  6,  eau,  au,  or  u  :  as  in  mort, 
h6pital,  tableautin,  taureau,  pensum. 

o  close  (short  or  long),  by  o,  6,  eau,  or  au  :  as  in  pot, 
c6te,  beaux,  chevaux  ;  sometimes  by  ao,  as  in  Sa6ne. 

u  (short  or  long),  by  ou,  or  aoti :  as  in  doux,  aout. 

ii  (short  or  long),  by  u,  %  eu,  etl :  as  in  due,  fut,  j'eus, 
e  Cites. 

eu  open  (short  or  long),  by  eu,  ce,  oeu,  ue,  or  e :  as  in 
neuf,  ceil,  boeuf,  cueillir,  le,  se. 

eu  close  (short  or  long),  by  eu,  etl,  or  oeu :  as  in  pent, 
jetine,  ceufs. 

The  vowels  we  have  just  analysed  are  called  pure  or 

F  2 
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moiitli- vowels  ^  in  opposition  to  other  vowels  called  nasal 
vowels. 


26.  Nasal  vowels. — The  nasal  vowels,  which  are 
peculiar  to  French,  are  due  to  a  division  of  the  current 
of  air  from  the  larynx  producing  these  sounds ;  one  part 
passes  through  the  mouth,  and  produces  the  pure  vowel, 
whilst  the  other  part  passes  behind  the  dependent  soft- 
palate  into  the  nose,  where  it  vibrates  with  a  peculiar 
resonance.  The  combination  of  these  two  simultaneous 
resonances  constitutes  the  French  nasal  vowels. 

These  vowels,  like  the  pure  vowels,  remain  identical  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  utterance,  because  the  two 
currents  of  air  act  at  the  same  time. 

The  nasal  vowels  existing  at  present  in  French  are 
four  in  number : 

(i)  The  nasal  of  open  £t,  that  is  the  sound  an,  which 
we  shall  denote  phonetically  by  a.  When  the  nasal 
resonance  disappears  the  open  a  reappears  :  as  in  paysan, 
paysanne  =  paysa,  paysan*.  This  sound  is  represented 
orthographically  by  an,  am,  em,  en,  aen  (Caen),  and 
sometimes  by  aon  (paon). 

(2)  The  nasal  of  open  e  (§).  This  is  the  nasal  heard  at 
the  end  of  the  words  moyen,  bien,  mien.  When  the  nasal 
resonance  disappears  the  open  6  reappears :  as  in  mien, 
mienne  =  mye,  mydn'.  This  nasal  vowel  is  represented 
by  en  (mien,  pensum),  by  in  and  im  (injuste,  impure),  by 
ain  (pain),  aim  (faim),  ein  (rein),  and  eim  (Reims). 

(3)  The  third  nasal  vowel  is  that  produced  by  open  5,  i.e. 
on,  represented  phonetically  by  o.  Compare  as  above  the 
masculine  bon,  that  is  to  say  bo,  with  the  feminine  bonne, 
that  is  bon'.  This  nasal  is  represented  in  orthography 
by  on  or  om,  and  sometimes  by  un  or  um  (punch,  umble^). 

(4)  The  last  nasal  vowel  is  that  which  is  produced  by 

*  I.e.  pronounced  by  means  of  the  mouth. 
^  [Or  ombre,  a  fish  allied  to  the  char.] 
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the  open  eii.  It  gives  the  sound  eu,  which  is  written  un 
(commun)  and  eiin  (jeun). 

Modern  French  has  no  nasals  derived  from  close  vowels, 
nor  has  it  the  nasals  of  u,  u,  or  i.  Thus  the  vowels  of 
the  second  part  of  the  vowel-triangle  have  no  nasalization, 
nor  has  the  close  a. 

French  nasal  vowels  are  long  when  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant that  is  pronounced  without  a  following  vowel. 
They  are  medium  in  the  contrary  case. 

Long  nasal  vowels :  anse  (as*),  feinte  (f§t*),  monde 
(mod'),  junte  (jeuf). 

Medium  nasal  vowels ;  enfant  (a-fa),  pain  (pe),  bon 
(bo),  commun  (comeu). 

27.  Pure  and  nasal  diphthongs. —  I.  Pure  Diph- 
thongs. The  rapid  emission  of  two  vowels,  of  different 
intensity  combined,  is  called  a  diphthong.  Sometimes 
the  first  vowel  is  the  more  intense,  and  sometimes  the 
second.  Both  vowels  are  pronounced  with  one  emission 
of  the  voice,  the  less  intense  vowel  being  articulated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Let  us  take  two  vowels,  a  and  o,  and 
pronounce  them  with  the  same  intensity ;  however  quickly 
we  may  pronounce  them  we  shall  have  two  separate  vowels, 
a,  o.  But  if  we  pronounce  ao,  laying  a  stress  either  on 
the  a  or  the  o,  we  shall  have  a  diphthong.  Old  French 
possessed  a  considerable  number  of  diphthongs :  some 
falling,  that  is  with  the  stress  on  the  first  of  the  vowels 
(Ao) ;  others  rising,  that  is  with  the  stress  on  the  second 
vowel  (aO). 

The  falling  diphthongs  were  all  transformed  into  pure 
vowels,  except  when  the  first  vowel  was  an  i,  u,  or  u, 
when  they  became  rising  diphthongs.  Hence  all  the 
diphthongs  which  remained  were  rising — that  is  to  say, 
formed  of  a  first  vowel  pronounced  very  quickly  and  very 
weakly,  and  of  a  second  vowel  pronounced  with  stress. 
Then,  as  pronunciation  became  still  more  rapid,  the  first 
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vowel  (i,  ii,  or  u)  became  transformed  into  a  consonant,  so 
that  now  there  are  no  longer  any  diphthongs  in  French. 
The  so-called  diphthongs  of  the  grammarians  (ia,  ie,  io, 
ieu,  iou,  ua,  ne,  ui,  uo,  oua,  and  oui)  are  really  combina- 
tions of  new  consonants  consonantal  i,  consonantal  ii, 
and  consonantal  u)  with  vowels. 

II.  Nasal  Diphthongs.  What  we  have  said  of  the  pure 
diphthongs  applies  equally  to  the  so-called  nasal  diph- 
thongs. These  groups  of  sounds  are  diphthongs  in  appear- 
ance only.  The  second  element  in  them  is  indeed  a  nasal 
vowel,  a,  e,  or  o ;  but  the  first  is  a  consonant  (sprung  from 
a  vowel),  either  consonantal  i,  consonantal  li,  or  conso- 
nantal u. 

Examples :  viande,  bien,  loin,  coin,  suin,  nation. 

28.  Summary. — To  sum  up,  French  has  eleven  vowels, 
most  of  which  may  be  long,  medium,  or  short ;  and  four 
nasal  vowels,  which  are  either  long  or  medium.  It  has 
no  longer  any  diphthongs. 

Now  Latin  had  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  which  might  be 
short  or  long,  and  three  diphthongs,  ae,  oe,  an. 

The  French  system,  although  so  different  from  the 
Latin  system,  is  yet  the  outcome  of  that  system.  By  what 
series  of  changes  the  transformation  has  been  accomplished 
we  shall  learn  when  we  come  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Latin  vowels  separately. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THEORY   OF  THE   FRENCH   CONSONANTS 

29.  Consonants  in  general. —  30.  General  classification  of  consonants. — 
31.  Differences  between  vowels  and  consonants. —  32.  French  con- 
sonants. Labio-labials. —  33.  Labio-dentals. —  34.  Linguo-dentals. — 
35.  Linguo-palatals. —  36.  Linguo-dento-palatals. — 37.  H  aspirate. — 
38.  Table  of  consonants. 

29.  Consonants  in  general. — A  consonant  is  a  sound 
produced  by  a  current  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  cause  the  vocal  chords  to 
vibrate,  and  passes  through  the  mouth,  after  being  entirely 
stopped,  or  partially  obstructed,  by  the  obstacle  formed  by 
the  lips  or  the  tongue. pressing  against  the  lips,  teeth,  or 
palate. 

When  the  vocal  chords  vibrate,  the  soft  consonants  b,  g, 
d,  V,  and  z  are  produced ;  these  are  called  sonant,  or  voiced, 
consonants,  because  they  are  determined  by  the  sounding 
of  the  vocal  chords. 

When  there  is  no  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords  we  have 
the  hard  consonants  (p,  k,  t,  f,  and  q),  called  surd  or 
voiceless,  in  opposition  to  the  sonants. 

When  the  sound  is  completely  stopped  (as  in  p,  b,  t,  d, 
^)  g)  we  have  the  mute  or  explosive  consonants :  they 
are  called  mute,  because  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  the  help  of  a  vowel ;  explosive,  because  the 
closing  and  sudden  opening  of  the  mouth  causes  a  kind  of 
explosion  of  air. 

When  the  sound  is  partially  obstructed,  but  is  capable 
of  being  prolonged,  as  in  f,  v,  q,  z,  ch,  and  j,  we  have  the 
so-called  continuous,  fricative,  or  spirant  consonants. 
They  are  called  continuous  because  the  sound  may  be  pro- 
longed for  some  time;  fricative  because   it   comes  from 
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friction  of  the  air ;  spirant  because  they  recall  the  sound 
of  natural  breathing. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  use,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  correlative  terms  surd  and  sonant ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  terms  explosive  and  continuous. 

30.  General  classification  of  consonants. — French 
consonants  are  due  to  the  action  of  an  obstruction  to  the 
expired  air  in  the  mouth  ^ :  there  are  as  many  different 
groups  of  consonants  as  there  are  kinds  of  obstacles. 

If  the  lower  lip  presses  against  the  upper  lip,  or  just 
grazes  it,  we  have  labials  (from  the  Latin  labium,  lip),  or 
more  properly  labio-labials,  produced. 

If  the  lower  lip  presses  against  the  extremity  of  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  labio-dentals  are  produced. 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the  upper  teeth, 
contact  takes  place  at  either  the  extremity,  the  middle,  or 
the  root  of  the  teeth,  and  in  this  way  the  three  groups  of 
dentals  are  produced. 

When  other  parts  of  the  tongue  touch  the  upper  teeth, 
various  kinds  of  Unguals  are  produced,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  tongue. 

When  the  tongue  presses  against  the  palate,  the  contact 
may  take  place  either  near  the  root  of  the  teeth,  or  the 
middle  of  the  palate,  or  the  soft  palate  (near  the  velum), 
and  in  this  way  we  get  three  different  groups  of  palatals 
(from  the  Latin  palatum,  palate). 

Finally  the  nasal  resonances,  which,  by  combination 
with  pure  vowels,  change  them  into  nasal  vowels,  also 
combine  with  the  consonants  and  change  these  into  nasal 
consonants. 

31.  Differences  between  vowels  and  consonants. — 
The  explanations  just  given,  although  not  detailed,  show 

^  [In  other  languages,  e.  g.  German,  the  obstruction  may  be  lower 
down  in  the  respiratory  passage.] 
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the  characteristic  relations  and  distinctions  between  con- 
sonants and  vowels. 

A  vowel  is  always  sonant;  a  consonant  is  sometimes 
sonant,  sometimes  surd.  A  vowel  is  produced  by  an 
imimpeded  current  of  air:  a  consonant  requires  for  its 
production  an  obstacle ;  it  is  a  sound  that  has  been  stopped 
or  impeded.  From  these  two  statements  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  absolute  and  radical  distinction  between  con- 
sonants and  vowels. 

If  in  the  emission  of  continuous  sonant  consonants, 
produced  by  the  narrowing  of  the  air-passage,  this  passage 
gets  wider,  the  consonant  approaches  a  vowel  in  sound ; 
and  conversely,  if  in  the  emission  of  certain  vowels  the  air- 
passage  be  gradually  narrowed,  the  vowel  may  pass  into  a 
consonant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  sonant  consonants, 
1,  m,  n,  r,  are  transformed  in  many  languages  into  vowels ; 
and  certain  vowels,  i,  ii,  and  u,  may  become  consonants. 

We  repeat  it,  the  distinction  is  not  absolute.  But  both 
vowels  and  consonants  have  this  in  common,  that  their 
number  is  unlimited ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  no  lan- 
guage possesses  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  possible. 
In  this  matter  each  language  has  made  its  choice.  We 
have  already  seen  what  are  the  present  French  vowels, 
and  shall  now  enumerate  the  consonants.  We  commence 
with  the  consonants  produced  by  the  outermost  organs  of 
speech  \ 

32.  French  consonants  :  labio-labials. — In  these  the 
lower  lip  presses  against  the  upper  lip. 

I.  Complete  closure  :  (i)  without  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  gives  p ; 

(2)  with  vibration,  gives  b. 

*  For  the  sake  of  precision,  we  describe  the  various  groups  of  con- 
sonants by  means  of  names  composed  of  two  or  three  terms,  the  first- 
mentioned  being  the  name  of  the  organ  which  is  moved  against  the  other 
organs  mentioned. 
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When  b  is  accompanied  by  a  nasal  resonance  it  becomes 
an  m.     The  m  is  thus  phonetically  b. 

2.  Incomplete  closure  gives,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  protrusion  of  the  lips,  one  of  two  consonants  which 
are  generally  sonant  (or  accompanied  by  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords),  but  which  become  surd  when  they  are 
closely  combined  with  a  preceding  surd  consonant :  namely, 
consonantal  u  or  consonantal  ii. 

Consonantal  u  is  what  we  first  hear  in  cui.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  decompose  this  word  into  the  vowels  u 
and  i  :  the  first  constituent  is  not  a  vowel  but  a  consonant 
identical  with  the  English  w;  it  is  the  same  consonant 
that  we  find  in  French,  disguised  by  orthography,  in  the 
group  oi^ 

Consonantal  u  is  what  we  hear  first  in  puis,  lui,  &c.  It 
would  again  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the 
combination  of  the  vowels  li  and  i.  IT  is  here  in  reality 
a  consonant,  which  is  to  the  vowel  li  what  the  consonantal 
u  (w)  is  to  the  vowel  u.  As  we  represent  the  vowel  u 
phonetically  by  the  letter  u,  and  the  corresponding  con- 
sonant by  the  letter  w,  and  the  vowel  ii  by  the  letter  li, 
so  the  consonant  corresponding  to  u  may  be  phonetically 
represented  by  the  sign  w.  Thus  the  word  lui  will  be 
phonetically  noted  by  Iwi,  just  as  the  word  lot  will  be 
written  Iwa. 

The  w  and  the  w  are,  as  we  have  said,  generally  sonant, 
and  only  become  surd  after  a  surd  consonant.  Thus 
in  moi,  loi,  doigt,  phonetically  noted  by  mwa,  Iwa,  dwa, 
w  represents  a  sonant  consonant.  In  poids,  toi,  foi,  pho- 
netically written  pwa,  twa,  fwa,  the  same  sign  represents 
a  surd  consonant.  In  buis  (b\^i)  w-  is  sonant,  and  in  puis 
(pwi)  surd^. 

^  Moi,  toi,  sot,  &c.,  are  really  pronounced  mwa,  iwa,  sw'a,  &c. 

"  In  the  pronunciation  of  w  and  iii  the  back  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  soft  palate,  and  this  renders  these  consonants  both  labto-labiah  and 
velars  (see  page  76,  note  i). 
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33.  Labio-dentals. — In  these  the  lower  lip  presses 
against  the  extremit}^  of  the  upper  teeth. 

1.  Complete  closure  gives  no  French  consonant,  and 
perhaps  no  consonant  is  possible. 

2.  Incomplete  closure :  (i)  without  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords,  gives  f ; 

(2)  with  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  gives  v. 

34.  LiNGUO-DENTALS.  —  In  thcse  the  tip  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  touch  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upper  teeth. 

1.  Complete  closure:  (i)  without  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  gives  t ; 

(2)  with  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  gives  d. 
D  accompanied  by  a  nasal  resonance  becomes  n.    This 
consonant  may  be  phonetically  denoted  by  d  \ 

2.  Incomplete  closure :  (i)  without  vibration,  gives 
surd  s,  noted  in  French  orthography  by  s,  ss,  9,  c,  and  ti ; 
(2)  with  vibration,  gives  sonant  s,  noted  by  s  and  z  \ 

Another  linguo-dental,  which  is  continuous  and  sonant^ 
is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  alveolar 
margin  of  the  palate  at  the  centre,  the  air  escaping  on  either 
side  between  the  tongue  and  side  teeth  :  this  is  the  1. 

Finally,  our  last  linguo-dental  is  the  rolled  or  alveolar  r, 
which  is  pronounced  in  certain  provinces,  and  is  still 
used  on  the  stage  both  by  actors  and  singers,  who  find 
it  more  harmonious  and  sonorous.  This  consonant  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  tongue,  while  the  tip 
presses  against  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  palate. 

The  rolled  r  which  is  the  r  of  the  Italians,  the  Scotch 

^  Thus,  what  we  write  nion  ami,  and  pronounce  nio-nanti,  would  be 
rendered  phonetically  bo-aa-hi.  People  who  have  a  bad  cold  in  the  head 
cannot  produce  the  nasal  resonance,  and  in  fact  pronounce  bo-da-hi. 

^  Here  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  slightly  modified.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  extremity  is  raised  against  the  upper  teeth  and  alveolar 
margin  of  the  palate,  and  the  tip  is  pressed  against  the  lower  teeth. 
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and  Irish,  and  of  the  Scandinavians,  has  been  replaced  in 
Paris  by  the  palatal  r. 

35.  LiNGUO-PALATALS. — In  thesc  consonants  the  hinder, 
middle,  or  fore  portion  of  the  tongue  touches  various 
parts  of  the  palate,  from  the  soft  palate  near  the  velum  \ 
to  the  hard  portion  of  the  palate  near  the  alveolar  margin. 
The  positions  of  the  tongue  are  varied  and  give  rise  to 
all  kinds  of  consonants,  some  of  which  are  so  similar  that 
they  are  hardly  distinguished  in  ordinary  usage. 

I.  Complete  closure.  The  upper  part  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  roof  of  the  palate, 

(a)  Towards  the  front  and  near  the  teeth : 

(i)  Without  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords ;  this  gives  k 
(generally  denoted  by  qu)  before  e  and  i,  as  in  qui,  quel. 

(2)  With  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords;  this  gives  g 
(generally  denoted  by  gu)  before  i  and  e  (in  gu6,  gui). 

(b)  A  little  further  back,  near  the  soft  palate : 

(i)  Without  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords ;  this  gives  k 
(generally  denoted  by  c)  before  a. 

(2)  With  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords;  this  gives  g 
before  a. 

(c)  Still  further  back,  near  the  soft  palate,  or  the  velum 
of  the  palate  (the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue  now 
producing  the  contact) ; 

(i)  Without  vibration ;  this  gives  k  (generally  denoted 
by  c)  before  o,  u,  u,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  as  in  corps,  coup,  cur6,  croire,  coq. 

(2)  With  vibration ;  this  gives  g  before  either  o,  u,  ii,  or 
a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  as  in  gorge,  gotit, 
gutte,  grand,  bague  =  bag. 

Thus  French  spelling  renders  by  identical  signs  different 
consonants,  whose  existence  could  only  have  been  recog- 
nized at  the  present  day  by  physiological  ,study,  or  demon- 

*  Hence  the  word  velar  (from  the  Latin  velum,  veil)  given  to  con- 
sonants produced  by  the  pressing  of  the  tongue  against  the  region  of  the 
palate  near  the  velum. 
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strated  by  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages ;  for  the 
Latin  palatals  have  either  not  changed  in  phonetic  value, 
or  have  become  ch  and  j,  or  q  and  z,  according  as  they 
were  followed  by  o,  u,  or  ii,  &.c.,  or  by  a,  e,  or  i  ^ 

2.  Incomplete  closure.  The  tongue  touches  the  palate, 
but  leaves  a  passage  for  the  air. 

We  have  {a)  if  the  contact  takes  place  between  the  tip 
and  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard 
palate,  above  the  alveolar  margin  : 

(i)  Without  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  the  surd 
chuuttante  2,  represented  in  spelling  by  the  group  ch,  as  in 
chemin,  chateau. 

(2)  With  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  the  sonant 
chutnfante,  represented  in  spelling  by  j  or  by  g  or  ge,  as 
in  je,  d6ja,  givre,  gel,  mangea,  Georges. 

If  the  contact  takes  place  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  hard  palate  at  a  point 
further  back,  we  get  {b)  another  consonant,  generally 
sonant,  but  sometimes  surd^,  which  plays,  and  has 
pla3^ed,  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  French  pro- 
nunciation. This  is  the  consonantal  i  or  yod,  a  consonant 
analogous  to  the  German  j,  and  to  the  English  consonantal 
i  and  y.  This  consonant  is  not  recognized  by  French 
spelling,  which  generally  notes  it  by  the  letter  i,  because 
it  is  wrongly  taken  for  a  vowel,  e.  g.  piano,  bien,  Dieu, 
pied,  fier.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  or  after  a  vowel 
in  the  middle  of  words,  it  is  represented  by  y :  yacht, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  French  orthography  delights  in  multiplying  at 
random  the  graphic  notations  of  these  sounds,  and  represents  without 
any  distinction  and  indiscriminately  these  palatals  by  c,  k,  q,  cq,  qu, 
cqu,  ok,  ch ;— g,  gu,  and  gh. 

^  [The  sounds  called  respectively  hard  and  soft  chutntanies  are  named 
by  Dr.  Sweet  (New  English  Grammar,  §  702)  '  blade-point  breath  '  and 
'blade-point  voice  '  consonants;  by  P.  Toynbee,  '  voiceless,  and  voiced, 
spirant  palatals.'] 

^  It  is  surd  after  another  surd  consonant,  as  in  pierre,  tiers ;  it  is  here 
almost  like  the  German  ch  in  mich,  dich. 
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yole,  yeux ;  payer  (i.  e.  p^-y6),  moyen  (i.  e.  mwa-y§).  It 
is  often  forgotten  altogether  in  the  spelHng,  as  in  ouvrier, 
f^vrier,  hier,  lier  (ouvri-y6,  f^vri-y^,  hi-yer,  li-y6).  We 
shall  represent  it  by  y. 

Another  linguo-palatal,  formed  by  the  contact  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  with  the  back  of  the  hard  palate  and 
with  the  soft  palate,  is  the  Parisian  r,  which  has  replaced 
the  alveolar  r. 

36.  LiNGUO-DENTO-PALATALS. — To  producc  these  con- 
sonants the  tongue  touches  both  teeth  and  palate,  the 
closure  being  incomplete,  and  the  vocal  chords  vibrating. 
We  have  two  different  consonants  of  this  kind,  the  1 
mouill^e  and  the  n  mouillee  \ 

I.  The  1  mouillee,  which  we  shall  denote  by  i,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  1  and  the  consonantal  i,  or 
yod.  In  order  to  pronounce  the  1,  the  tongue  touches 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  palate ;  to  pronounce  the 
yod,  it  bends  so  as  to  produce  incomplete  contact  between 
the  apex  of  the  bend  and  the  roof  of  the  hard  palate.  By 
combining  these  two  sounds,  so  that  the  tongue  touches  at 
the  same  time  both  the  teeth  and  the  roof  of  the  palate, 
we  get  t. 

This  sound  is  represented  in  spelling  by  Ih  in  Portu- 
guese and  Provencal,  by  11  in  Spanish,  by  gl  or  gli 
in  Italian.  In  French  it  is  represented  in  four  different 
ways  :  by  -ill-  before  a  vowel  (bata-ill-on) ;  by  -il  at  the  end 
of  a  word  (trava-il) ;  by  -11-  when  preceded  by  a  sounded  i 
and  followed  by  any  vowel  (fi.-11-e)  ^ ;  and  by  a  single  1 
(p^ril)  at  the  end  of  words,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  i. 

The  ±  is  disappearing  from  French.  This  complex 
sound  is  becoming  too  difficult  to  pronounce,  as  it  requires 

^  [P.  Toynbee  calls  these  sounds  'liquefied  1  and  liquefied  n.'] 
^  Sometimes    even  when    the   preceding  vowel   is   not  an  t:    Sully 
was  formerly  pronounced  Snfy.     Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  now  generally  pronounced  Sul-ly,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  tradition. 
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for  its  production  positions  of  different  parts  of  the 
tongue  not  easy  to  combine.  The  elements  compounded 
together  have  a  tendency  to  disjoin :  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing an  1  and  a  yod  combined,  some  pronounce  first 
an  1  and  then  a  yod  and  say,  for  example,  batal-yon ; 
while  the  majority  of  people  suppress  the  1  and  only 
pronounce  the  yod  (bata-yon).  The  latter  pronunciation 
is  generally  used  in  Paris  and  the  north  of  France,  and 
will  soon  prevail.  The  true  t  is  still  pronounced  south 
of  the  Loire  and  in  French  Switzerland. 

2.  The  n  mouillde  is  the  combination  of  the  n  with 
the  yod.  It  is  denoted,  in  writing,  by  the  group  gu  in 
French  and  Italian,  by  the  group  nh  in  Provencal  and 
Portuguese,  by  n  in  Spanish.  We  shall  use  the  Spanish 
notation.  This  consonant  has  not  suffered  the  same 
vicissitudes  as  the  i,  and  has  kept  its  vitality  \ 

37.  The  h  aspirate. — We  have  not  previously  men- 
tioned the  h  aspirate,  which  is  not  really  a  consonant.  It 
is  a  breath  sound  produced  by  the  greater  or  lesser  friction 
of  the  air  coming  freely  from  the  throat,  when  the  vocal 
chords  are  separated,  and,  leaving  the  glottis  open,  do 
not  vibrate. 

This  h.  aspirate  is  still  heard  in  the  spoken  language 
in  some  provinces,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  oratory. 
In  Paris,  in  familiar  conversation,  it  is  only  equivalent  to 
a  sign  preventing  any  liaison  or  elision  :  thus  les  haricots 
is  pronounced  1^-ariko^ 

38.  Table   of    consonants. — The    system    of  French 

^  Many  persons,  however,  disjoin  the  constituent  elements,  and  pro- 
nounce first  the  n  and  then  jy,  not  making  any  difference  between  re-gn-er 
and  Re-ni-er. 

'^  The  pronunciation  in  familiar  conversation,  which  is  quick  and  care- 
less, with  its  ehsion  of  the  e  mute  and  the  formation  of  new  groups  of 
consonants  resulting  from  this  elision,  offers  for  examination  other 
varieties  of  sounds;  but  these  sounds  would  require  a  study  too  subtle 
and  minute  to  conic  within  the  scope  of  this  elementary  course. 
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consonants  in  the  present  state  of  the  language,  which 
we  have  just  examined,  may  be  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Labio-labials  .. 


Labio-dentals . , 


Linguo-dentals 


Linguo-palatals 


Linguo-dento- 
palatals 


Laryngo-laryn- 
geals 


EXPL 

OSIVE 

Continuous 

J 

Liquid 

AND 

Nasal 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

P 

b 

w 

W 

m 

f 

V 

t 

d 

surd 

son- 
ant 

l,r 

u 

8 

s 
or  z 

re,  i 

re,  i 

ch 

J 

k^ 

a 
0,  u 

g- 

a 
0,  u 

y 

y 

r 

\ 

V 

t 

n 

h 

aspir. 

Of  this  system  the  French  alphabet  gives  but  a  very 
incomplete  idea.  Thus,  of  the  labials,  the  consonants  w 
and  w-  are  not  represented  by  any  letters.     Of  the  dentals, 
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surd  s  is  represented  by  s,  ss,  c,  c,  and  ti ;  sonant  s  by  s 
and  z.  Of  the  palatals,  the  yod  is  mostly  not  represented 
at  all;  or  else  indifterentl}^  by  y  or  i ;  j  is  represented  b}' 
j  or  g  (before  e  or  i);  the  surd  explosive  palatal  is  repre- 
sented by  the  signs  c,  k,  q,  qu,  ck,  cqu,  and  ch.  The 
1  monille'e  has  four  different  signs,  ill,  il,  11, 1 ;  the  n  moiiille'e 
is  strangely  represented  by  gn. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  letters  have  a  double  value. 
C  represents  the  sound  k  and  the  sound  s ;  t  before  i  is 
sometimes  the  explosive,  t,  sometimes  the  sibilant,  s;  m 
and  n  are  either  signs  of  the  nasal  consonants  as  in  ma, 
ni,  or  of  the  nasal  vowels  as  in  ton  =  to ;  lampe  =  lape. 
(Thus  in  non  the  second  n  has  not  the  same  value  as  the 
first.)  Finally,  there  is  a  single  sign,  x,  which  stands  for 
either  ks,  gz,  or  s.     Inconsistency  could  no  further  go. 

A  comparison  of  this  system  with  that  of  the  Latin  con- 
sonants shows  that  they  possess  in  common  b,  p,  m,  f,  d, 
t,  surd  s,  n,  1,  the  lingual  r,  k,  g,  and  i  (yod). 

To  the  Latin  v  corresponds  the  French  consonantal 
u  (w). 

Modern  French  has  lost  the  Latin  aspirate  h. 

French  has  in  addition  to  the  Latin  sounds  the  v,  con- 
sonantal li,  sonant  s,  t,  fi,  ch,  j,  and  the  guttural  r. 

The  French  system  has  sprung  by  imperceptible  steps 
from  the  Latin  system.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  development. 
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CHAPTER   III 
THE   SOUNDS   OF   POPULAR   LATIN 

39.  Accent  of  pitch  and  accent  of  intensity  in  Latin. —  40.  Rules  relating 
to  accent  in  Latin. —  4L  The  secondary  accent. —  42.  The  Latin 
vowels. —  43.  Position  of  vowels  in  the  syllables. —  44.  The  Latin 
consonants. 

39.  Accent  of  pitch  and  accent  of  intensity  in 
LATIN. — We  have  first  of  all  to  determine  the  state 
of  the  Latin  pronunciation  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Romance  languages,  and  we  shall  examine  in  turn 
both  vowels  and  consonants.  But  before  approaching 
this  study  we  must  know  what  is  meant  by  the  tonic 
accent. 

We  have  seen  above  (§  20)  that  a  sound  is  constituted 
by  four  elements :  pitch,  intensity,  duration,  and  timbre ; 
that  differences  in  timbre  produce  the  various  vowels,  and 
that  these,  taken  by  themselves,  can  only  offer  differences 
of  duration,  pitch,  and  intensity.  The  differences  of 
duration  determine  the  length  or  shortness  of  vowels ; 
the  differences  of  pitch  and  intensity  determine  two  kinds 
of  accent :  the  accent  of  pitch  and  the  accent  of  intensity. 

The  accent  of  pitch  is  obvious  in  Modern  French ; 
for  example  in  the  four  following  sentences :  *  Pierre  a 
fait  cela. — Pierre  a  fait  cela? — Oui,  Pierre  a  fait  cela. — 
Eh  bien,  puisqu'il  a  fait  cela,  il  sera  puni  \*  In  these  phrases 
the  syllable  la  in  the  word  cela  is  pronounced  alternately 
higher    and    lower.     The    voice    is   lowered   or   raised 

*  [Corresponding,  though  not  identical,  differences  of  accent  in  English 
are  evident  in  the  case  of  the  word  that  in  the  phrases  :  Peter  did  that ; 
Peter  did  thatl  Yes,  Peter  did  that.  Well,  since  Peter  did  that,  he 
must  be  punished.] 
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according  to  the  significance  of  cela  in  the  phrase  \  Thus 
we  see  that  the  accent  of  pitch  plays  a  part  in  modern 
syntax :  it  is  a  syntactic  accent. 

Now  let  us  take  this  line  of  Racine  : — 

Le  jour  n'est  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fond  de  men  coeur. 

All  the  syllables  of  this  line  may  be  pronounced  on  the 
same  note  and  at  the  same  pitch,  but  a  stronger  stress 
will  be  laid  on  the  words  jour,  pur,  fond,  coeur ;  these 
words  are  marked  by  an  accent  of  intensity. 

Latin  and  Greek  possessed  an  accent  of  pitch  and  an 
accent  of  intensity.  The  history  of  the  accent  of  intensity 
is  but  little  known,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  played 
a  great  part  in  these  languages.  The  accent  of  pitch, 
on  the  contrary,  was  very  important  in  the  word  ;  it  was 
this  that  gave  both  languages  their  characteristic  singing 
quality,  and  made  each  sentence  a  melody.  This  con- 
stituted indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  true  accent. 

The  Greeks  called  their  accentuation  prosodia  (from 
pros,  near,  and  ode,  song — that  is,  the  song  which  accom- 
panies the  word);  the  Latin  grammarians  translated  this 
word  prosodia  literally  by  accentus  (from  ad,  near,  and 
cantus,  song).  The  tonic  accent  was  either  acute  or 
grave  or  successively  acute  and  grave ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
indicated  differences  of  sharpness  or  pitch  in  the  sound, 
and  was  thus  essentially  a  melodic  accent. 

Towards  the  second  or  third  century  a  revolution  took 
place  in  popular  pronunciation.  This  melodic  accent 
characteristic  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  imperceptibly 
changed  in  nature  (owing  to  the  action  of  what  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know) ;  the  accent  remained  still  on 
the  same  vowel,  but  became  an  accent  of  intensity,  and 

^  In  the  simple  statement  the  a  of  cela  is  not  emphasized.  In  the  inter- 
rogative sentence  (Pierre  a  fait  cela  ?)  and  in  the  incidental  proposition 
{puisquil  a  fait  cela)  the  a  takes  the  accent  because  in  both  cases  the 
phrase  is  unfinished,  and  should  be  completed  either  by  the  answer  or 
by  the  absolute  affirmation  {Pierre  a  fait  cela). 

G  2 
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the  accent  of  intensity  previously  existing  merged  with  it. 
Hence  the  modern  Greek  accent,  and  that  of  Romance 
languages,  is  an  accent  of  stress  and  corresponds  to  a 
stronger  production  of  vocal  sound  \ 

We  have  not  here  to  deal  with  Greek ;  in  Latin  even 
the  most  complicated  of  the  rules  by  which  the  place  of  the 
accent  was  fixed  have  been  successfully  determined. 

40.  Rules  relating  to  accent  in  latin. — Of  these  rules 
we  need  only  know  those  that  affected  the  later  destinies 
of  the  Latin  language.  Save  for  a  small  number  of  words 
which  bore  no  accent,  because  they  rested  either  on  the 
preceding  word  (enclitics)  or  on  the  following  word  (pro- 
clitics)^, all  Latin  words  bore  an  accent  of  intensity,  or 
iempus  forte. 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  various  meanings  should  have  been  attributed 
to  the  word  accent  by  customary  usage  which  obscure  the  notion  properlj' 
belonging  to  it.  At  first  it  signified  a  modification  of  pitch  ;  in  this  sense 
we  say  the  ionic  accent,  a  quite  correct  expression,  since  the  word  tonic 
(from  the  Greek  ionikos)  denotes  precisely  the  differences  in  the  scale. 
The  name  of  tonic  accent  has  also  been  improperly  and  absurdly  given  to 
the  accent  of  intensity  or  stress.  For  this  accent  of  intensity  we  should 
use  another  word,  such  as  tempus  forte  or  blow.  Some  use  the  Latin 
word  ictus,  which  also  signifies  blow.  We  shall  use,  by  preference,  the 
expression  tempus  forte. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  know,  invented  various  small  signs  to  denote  their 
accents  of  pitch  :  '  ^  and  "  indicated  acute  sounds  {oxyton),  grave  sounds 
{baryton),  or  sounds  both  acute  and  grave  {perispomefton,  rendered  in 
Latin  by  circuniflextis).  These  signs,  representing  melodic  differences, 
received  the  name  of  accents.  In  France  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  borrowed  these  musical  signs  and  gave  them 
fresh  uses,  without,  unfortunately,  changing  their  names.  They  put  the 
grave  accent  on  the  open  e,  the  acute  on  the  close  ^,  the  circumflex  accent 
on  certain  long  vowels.  In  some  cases  they  used  these  signs  merely  to 
distinguish  homonyms  {a,  a  ;  du,  dH  ;  la,  Id).  Thus  it  happened  that  both 
signs  and  words  which  originally  indicated  differences  in  pitch  were  used 
to  indicate  differences  in  timbre,  duration,  and  sense :  the  acme  of 
confusion. 

^  The  following  examples,  drawn  from  French,  illustrate  the  use  of 
end  Hies  and  proclitics  :  je  is  enclitic  in  que  vois-je  ?  and  proclitic  in  je  vois 
(which  is  even  pronounced  fvois). 
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1.  In  monosyllables  the  vowel  bore  the  accent:  tu,  nos. 

2.  In  dissyllables  the  first  vowel,  whether  short  or  long, 
bore  the  accent :  fi^ga,  rosa,  v^rum,  h^rba,  fprma, 
patrem,  matrem. 

3.  In  polysyllables  the  accent  was  on  the  vowel  before 
the  last,  or  penultimate,  if  the  syllable  which  contained  it 
was  long.  The  syllable  was  long  when  the  vowel  was 
long,  as  in  virtutem,  aedifieare,  or  when  it  was  followed 
by  two  consonants,  as  in  tempestas,  legentem. 

4.  If  the  penultimate  syllable  of  polysyllables  was  short 
the  accent  was  borne  by  the  antepenultimate  vowel: 
dSminus,  credibilis,  arbdrem,  femina. 

Words  accented  on  the  penultimate  are  called  paroxy- 
tons,  and  words  accented  on  the  antepenultimate  are 
called  proparoxytons  \  Such  were  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  place  of  the  Latin  tonic  accent,  which  was 
originally  an  accent  of  pitch,  but  became  during  the  Ro- 
mance period  an  accent  of  intensity,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  tempus  forte, 

41.  The  secondary  accent. — In  the  popular  Latin  of 
Gaul  (we  do  not  affirm  what  follows  with  regard  to  that  of 
Italy  or  Spain),  besides  the  tonic  accent  we  have  just  dealt 
with,  there  was  a  secondary  and  weaker  accent,  borne  by 
every  second  of  the  other  syllables  (when  this  was  possible), 
going  back  from  the  tonic  accent.  Thus  'bonitatem  was 
pronounced  by  laying  a  stress  on  bo,  and  a  stronger  one 
on  ta  ;  ni  and  tern  were  pronounced  weakly.  In  the  same 
way  were  pronounced  words  like  aedi-fica-re,  niti-dita- 
tem,  calam-ita-tibus,  &c.,  the  pronunciation  being  governed 
by  a  binary  rhythm. 

The  principal  accent  is  called  the  primary  accent,  the 
other  the  secondary  accent. 

^  These  terms  come  from  Greek  grammar.  Greek  polysyllables  had 
the  acute  or  tonic  accent  either  on  the  antepenultimate  {proparoxyfons^, 
on  the  penultimate  (paroxyfons),  or  (what  is  almost  unknown  in  Latin) 
on  the  last  syllable  ■oxyioiLs). 
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Vowels  which  did  not  bear  the  primary  accent  are  called 
atonic  or  unaccented;  but  of  these  some  were  only 
atonic  relatively  to  the  first  accent,  the  others  were 
absolutely  atonic,  taking  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
accent. 

42.  The  Latin  vowels. — Classical  Latin  had  five  vowels, 
which  were  either  long  or  short :  a,  a,  e,  e,  i,  i,  6,  6,  u, 
•d..  It  had  also  a  vowel  derived  fi-om  Greek,  called  Greek 
u,  noted  by  the  letter  y;  it  was  pronounced  like  the  French 
u,  that  is  to  say  ii.  Lastly  there  were  (in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era)  three  diphthongs :  ae,  oe,  au. 

During  the  Empire  the  Latin  vowel  system  was  dis- 
turbed and  underwent  change.  Distinctions  of  quantity 
gave  way  to  distinctions  of  timbre,  and  the  ten  vowels  of 
Classical  Latin  were  reduced  to  seven  vowels  of  a  new 
character. 

^  (  of  Classical  Latin  became  open  a. 


e  „  „    became  open  d. 


became  close  6, 


X  J 

i  „  „     remained  i. 

5  yi  „     became  open  o. 

^  I  „  „    became  close  6. 

u  „  f,    remained  u. 

Moreover  the  Greek  u  (y),  with  the  sound  of  ii  inter- 
mediate between  the  u  and  i,  was  unable  to  maintain  itself 
in  popular  usage,  which  assigned  to  it  the  sound  either 
of  u  or  of  i.  And,  according  as  it  was  long  or  short,  it 
was  transformed  as  follows  : 

y  was  transformed  into  ii,  or  i,  and  hence  into  u,  or  i. 

y  „  n    ^,  or  I,  „  6,  or  6. 

Lastly,  the  diphthong  ae  became  open  5,  and  the  diph- 
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thong  oe  became  in  different  cases  either  close  or  open  e. 
There  only  remained  the  diphthong  au,  which  in  certain 
words  was  reduced  to  6,  but  was  preserved  unaltered  in 
most. 

Thus  the  different  Latin  vowels  and  diphthongs  were 
reduced  to  the  vowel  sounds  a,  6,  6,  i,  0,  6,  u,  and  the 
diphthong  au.  Popular  Latin  in  Gaul  produced  a  new 
modification  of  the  u  (which  corresponded  to  the  u  long  of 
Classical  Latin);  it  changed  it  into  ii,  thus  restoring  the 
sound  of  the  y,  which  Latin  had  borrowed  from  Greek, 
and  had  hastened  to  change  into  u  or  i.  This  sound  of  ii, 
changed  from  u,  no  doubt  under  Gaulish  influence,  prevailed 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  Celtic  populations  (Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul).  Hence  the  sound  of  ti,  which  in 
French,  Proven9al,  Piedmontese,  &c.,  is  heard  where  in  the 
same  words  the  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanians 
pronounce  u.  Cf  virttitem  :  Ital.  virtu ,  Span,  virtud; 
Fr.  vertu  (pronounced  vertu). 

43.  Position  of  the  vowels  in  the  syllables. — The 
fate  of  vowels  differed  according  to  their  position  in  the 
syllable,  being  originally  either  free  or  stopped. 

Vowels  are  called  free  when  they  are  not  followed  by 
any  consonant,  or  followed  by  one  only  ;  e.  g.  u  in  tti,  o  in 
nos.  They  are  called  stopped*  when  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants ;  e.  g.  S  in  sella,  6  in  ddrmit,  a  in  actum,  u  in 
fustem. 

If  the  second  consonant  in  Latin  was  an  r,  the  vowel  was 
not  stopped,  unless  the  first  was  also  an  r :  thus  matrem 
was  pronounced  not  mat-rem.  but  ma-trem,  and  the  a  was 
free ;  but  ferrum  was  pronounced  fer-rum,  and  the  e  was 
stopped. 

44.  The  Latin  consonants. — Classical  Latin  had  six- 
teen consonants :  B,  P  ;  D,  T ;  G,  C  (K,  Q) ;  I ;  V ;  P  ; 

*  [The  French  expression  is  voyelles  entravees ;  Professor  Max  Muller 
uses  the  term  stopped,  employed  here ;  P.  Toynbee  prefers  the  term 
blocked  vowels. 1 
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S;  Z;  L,  M,  N,  R;  H.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
groups  of  Greek  origin,  PH,  TH,  CH. 

The  consonants  b,  p  ;  d,  t ;  f ;  1,  and  m,  are  equivalent 
to  those  in  French ;  and  c  and  g  are  equivalent  to  the  c 
in  corps  and  the  g  in  gloire. 

V  had  the  sound  of  w  (  =  consonantal  u). 

S  was  always  surd ;  z  was  equivalent  to  ds  (with  the  s 
sonant) ;  the  i  was  the  yod,  or  y  in  the  English  yes.  There 
were  two  n*s,  one  identical  with  that  in  French  (nasal  d, 
i.  e.  d),  the  other  guttural,  produced  at  the  back  of  the 
palate,  and  heard  before  c  or  g:  ancora,  angor.  The  r 
was  the  rolled  r. 

During  the  Empire  the  h  aspirate  disappeared,  and 
during  the  Romanic  period  was  no  longer  used  in  popular 
pronunciation ;  hence  eh  was  reduced  to  c,  th  to  t.  The 
ph  was  similarly  reduced  to  p,  except  in  some  words  where 
it  had  acquired  a  special  sound  which  led  up  to  f  in  the 
Romanic  period. 

The  guttural  n  also  merged  into  the  dental  n.  Such 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  new  system  of  consonants. 


CHAPTER   IV 

PRONUNCIATION    OF    POPULAR    LATIN 

IN    GAUL 

(from  the  fifth  to.  the  tenth  century) 

45.  General  characteristics. — 46.  Loss  of  the  penultimate  atonic  between 
consonants. —  47.  Loss  of  the  final  atonic  vowels,  except  a. — 48. 
The  counter-final  atonic  vowel.  —  49.  Accented  vowels. — 50. 
Stopped  accented  vowels. —  51.  Free  accented  vowels. — 52.  The 
diphthong  au. — 53.  Disturbing  consonants. — 54.  Disturbing  action 
of  the  palatals. — 55.  Disturbing  action  of  the  nasals. — 56.  Dis- 
turbing action  of  /. — 57.  Atonic  vowels  either  in  counter-tonic  or 
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initial  syllables  or  in  monosyllabic  words. —  58.  Action  of  the 
palatals  on  these  atonies. — 59.  Alternate  incidence  and  non-inci- 
dence of  the  tenipus  forte  on  a  given  vowel,  in  conjugation,  &c. — 60. 
Hiatus. — 61.  The  Latin  consonants. — 62.  Simple  initial  consonants. 

—  63.    Simple    medial    consonants.  —  64.    Simple    final    consonants. 

—  65.  Gallo-Romanic    consonant-groups. — ^^.  Double    consonants. 

—  67.  Initial  consonant-groups. —  68.  Medial  groups. —  69.  Final 
groups. —  70.  Palatals. — 71.  Initial  c  before /,;',  o,  or  w. — 72.  Initial 
c  before  e  or  i. — 73.  Initial  c  before  a. — 74.  Medial  simple  c. — 75. 
Final  simple  c.  —  76.  Double  c  and  c  in  a  consonant-group. — 77.  Ti  in 
hiatus. —  78.  C  before  ^  or  j  in  hiatus. — 79.  Q. —  80.  G. —  81.  Conso- 
nantal i  or  yod. — 82.  H  aspirate. —  88.  Euphonic  modifications  of 
consonants. — 84.  Historical  summary;  state  of  the  pronunciation 
in  the  tenth  century. —  85.  The  vowels,  —  86.  The  diphthongs  and 
triphthongs. — 87.  The  consonants. 

45.  General  characteristics. — The  period  in  ques- 
tion was  the  most  prolific  of  all  in  changes.  Sounds,  both 
vowel-sounds  and  consonant-sounds,  changed  so  rapidly 
that  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  centuries  the  words  had 
totally  changed  in  appearance,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  a  new  language.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  most  important  features  of  French  pro- 
nunciation were  established,  and  the  changes  that  Latin 
then  sustained  give  the  key  to  most  of  the  later  changes. 

Atonic  vowels  either  disappeared  altogether  or  became 
weaker ;  accented  vowels,  under  the  action  of  the  tempus 
forte,  lengthened  if  they  were  short,  and  in  most  cases 
became  diphthongs  or  were  transformed.  Consonant- 
groups  were  simplified ;  simple  consonants  became  weaker 
when  they  were  placed  between  two  vowels;  the  urgent 
need  felt  for  euphony  led  to  the  suppression  of  any  harsh- 
ness that  might  have  existed  in  the  Latin  system  of  conso- 
nants, and  to  that  of  the  new  jarring  produced  by  the 
disappearance  of  certain  vowels. 

We  shall  commence  our  study  with  the  vowels,  beginning 
with  final  vowels,  and  going  back  to  accented  and  pre-tonic 
vowels. 
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Section  I. — History  of  the  Votvels. 

I.   Final  Atonic  Vowels. 
46.    Loss  OF  THE  PENULTIMATE  ATONIC  VOWEL  BETWEEN 

TWO  CONSONANTS. — III  proparoxytons  (words  accentuated 
on  the  antepenultimate  vowel)  the  penultimate  atonic 
when  it  was  placed  between  two  consonants  began  to 
disappear  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire : 

mobilem     became    mohlem 


tabiila 

;; 

tab/a 

stabiilum 

it 

istablum 

miraculum 

tf 

miraclum 

baculum 

i# 

baclum 

dpmlnum 

tp 

domnum 

Certain  Latin  grammarians  condemn  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciations: tabla,  stablum,  tribla  (for  trjbiila),  speclum  (for 
speculum),  masclus  (for  masciilus),  articlus  (for  artj- 
cuius),  anglus  (for  angiilus),  calda  (for  calida),  virdis 
(for  vpidis),  &c.  We  find  in  inscriptions,  manuscripts, 
and  here  and  there  in  classical  texts,  a  great  number  of 
examples  of  this  loss  of  the  penultimate  atonic  vowel  placed 
between  two  consonants  \ 

In  no  other  Romance  country  was  this  loss  so  general 
and  complete  as  in  northern  Gaul  \  This  important  con- 
sequence was  the  result :  that  sooner  or  later  all  words  of 
northern  Gallo-Romanic  that  were  not  monosyllabic 
had  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  since  some  were 
already  paroxytons  in  Latin  (rpsa,  mi;irum,  lab^rem, 
arjsta,  cantare) ;  and  that  the  others,  from  being  proparoxy- 

^  M.  Hugo  Schuchardt  has  collected  many  of  them  in  his  Vokali'swus 
des  VulgarlateinSj  ii.  pp.  402-416. 

^  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  too  few  and  unimportant,  so  far  as 
French  is  concerned,  to  call  for  further  attention  in  an  elementary  work. 
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tons,  became  paroxytons  (tabula,  tabla ;  vjrldem,  v6rdem ; 
miraculum,  miraclum ;  concr9dere,  concredre)  \ 

47.  Loss  OF  ATONIC  FINALS,  EXCEPT  A. — Towards  the 
seventh  or  the  eighth  century  a  new  reduction  took  place. 

All  atonic  finals  dropped,  except  A,  which  survived 
in  the  form  of  the  E  feminine.  If  the  resulting  word 
ended  with  a  group  of  consonants  which  was  too  difi&cult 
to  pronounce,  an  E  feminine  was  added  as  a  'support- 
ing vowel '  {voyelle  d'appui). 

Thus 


But 


cantatum 

became 

chantet,  chante 

cantatos 

chantez  (pron.  chantet-s) 

grandem 

grant 

grandes 

granz  (pron.  grants) 

v^nit 

vien-t 

bpnos 

bon-s 

manum 

main 

manus 

mains 

rosa 

rose 

rpsas 

ty 

roses 

cantat 

ft 

chantet,  chante 

cantant 

i} 

chantent 

patrem 

}t 

pedre,  pere 

t^nerum 

i) 

tendre 

spmnum 

>» 

somme 

Intro 

ti 

f^entre 

This  loss  or  weakening  of  the  final  vowel  appears  to 
have  been  completed  in  the  ninth  century,  as  we  see  by 
the  text  of  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg,  There  we  find, 
firstly,  the  words  amur,  christian,  commun,  salvament,  ist, 
di,  avant,  quant,  savir,  podir,  cist,  om,  dreit,  salvar,  dift, 
nul,  part,  plaid,  &c. — all  words  having  lost  their  atonic 
final  vowels ;   secondly,  the  words  aiudha,  cadhuna,  cosa, 

*  If  the  penultimate  comes  into  contact  either  with  the  accented  vowel 
{laicus}  or  with  the  final  atonic  (roseus),  there  is  a  hiatus  (see  §  60). 
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nulla,  conservat,  contra,  in  which  the  Latin  final  a  has  sur- 
vived in  the  form  of  a ;  thirdly,  and  finally,  poblo,  nostra, 
fradre,  altre,  sendra,  Karle,  Karlus,  Karlo,  in  which  the 
letters  o,  u,  a,  e,  are  indiscriminately  used  in  the  final 
syllable  to  represent  this  e  feminine,  which  supports 
a  group  of  preceding  consonants. 

From  this  loss  there  resulted  another  consequence  of 
capital  importance.  The  accented  syllable  of  the  Latin 
word  (whether  paroxyton  or  proparoxyton)  became  the 
last  sounded  syllable  in  French  words  \  All  words  of 
popular  formation  ended  thus  with  a  tempus  forte,  or  with 
a  syllable  containing  the  e  feminine  and  preceded  by  the 
tempus  forte,  e.  g.  doidoureux,  douloureuse. 

This  characteristic  was  so  marked  that  it  impressed 
itself  on  all  later  words,  whether  of  popular  or  learned 
formation,  or  borrowed  from  other  languages.  These 
were  all  made  to  bear  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
Thus  the  trait  became  indelibly  stamped  on  the  French 
language. 

The  other  Romance  languages  did  not  drop  the  atonic 
syllable,  final  or  penultimate,  so  constantly ;  but  in  all  we 
find  that  the  same  syllable  bears  the  tempus  forte, 

Latin  par-I-culum  f-e-mina  a-rb6reni  o-culum 

Italian  par-e-cchio,  fe-mmina,  a-lbero  o-cchio 

Spanish  par-e-jo  h-e-mbra  a-rbol  o-jo 

French  par-e-il  fe-mme  a-rbre  a-il 

^  The  following  form  apparent  exceptions  : 

(a)  Paroxyton  words  in  which  the  accented  vowel  formed  a  hiatus 
with  a  final  atonic  vowel,  and  this,  instead  of  being  dropped  out,  com- 
bined with  it  to  form  a  diphthong,  e.g.  Deiint  gave  Den  or  Dieu^  which 
forms  one  syllable,  and  Hebme-uiii  gave  cbrcu  or  ebiicu,  which  forms 
two  syllables. 

(b)  Paroxyton  words  in  which  a  consonant  separating  the  accented 
vowel  from  the  final  atonic  had  dropped  out  in  earlier  times ;  so  that  this 
case  is  reduced  to  the  preceding  one.  Thus  we  have  vado.  Pop.  Lat. 
vao,  hence  vo,  which  is  found  in  the  O.F.  voi's  (je  vais)  ;  grqecum,  gn'eu  ; 
/iigitin,  jou  ;  Itipuut,  Idtt ;  paucuMi,  pou^  Sec. — For  Ic^ctim,  fc^ctim,  jocmn^ 
Pop.  Lat.  lo-u,  fo'Ujjo-ti,  see  p.  96,  Note  2. 
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It  is  only  in  words  of  learned  formation  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  the  Latin  accent  and  the  later  accent  falling 
differently. 

48.  Counter-final  atonic  vowel. — The  syllable  which 
bears  the  secondary  accent  is  called  the  counter-tonic,  and 
the  atonic  which  follows  is  called  the  counter-final,  because 
one  corresponds  to  the  tonic  and  the  other  to  the  final. 

The  laws  which  regulated  the  destiny  of  the  final  apply 
in  the  same  way  to  the  counter-final ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
counter-final  atonies  were  regularly  dropped,  except  a,  short 
or  long,  which  became  e  feminine ;  when  the  counter-final 
supported  a  group  of  consonants  difficult  to  pronounce, 
the  e  feminine  served  as  a  '  supporting  vowel '  {voyelle 
d'appui'^). 

Examples  of  the  loss  of  the  counter-final  atonies  e,  i, 
o,  u : 

e  cere-visia  cer-voise 

e  *verve-cariuni  bcr-giery  berger 

i  boni-tatem  '      bon-tet,  bonte 

i  dormi-toriuni  dor-toir 

6  collo-care  col-chter,  couchiery  couclier 

o  Victo-riacum  Vif-ry 

u  *niiscu-lar0  mes-Ier,  meler 

u  adju-tare  ai-dier,  aider 

But  a  remains  in  the  form  of  e  in  : 

*sina-patum  sene-ve 

Ala-mannia  Ale-magne 

*tropa-t9rem  trove-or  {trouvcur) 

canta-torem  chante-or  {chantenr) 

sacra-m^ntum  saire-ment^    serement  (later 

serment) 

Other  vowels  than  a  remain  for  the  support  of  a  group 
of  consonants  in  : 

*  [This  is- known  to  Romance  scholars  as  Darmesteter's  law.] 
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pere-gr:[num  pele-rin  * 

quadri-fijircuni  carre-four 

petrd-selinum  perre-sil  {persil) 

latro-cjnium  larre-cin  {larcin) 

Thus  the  secondary  accent  and  primary  accent  had  each 
the  same  effect  on  the  following  atonic  ^. 

The  weakening  of  the  final  and  counter-final  vowels  led 
to  the  rise  of  a  new  vowel,  the  e  feminine,  destined  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  French  pronunciation. 
This  vowel  was  pronounced  as  it  is  still  pronounced  in 
the  monosyllables  me,  te,  se,  j'e,  te,  que,  or  after  a  group  of 
consonants  requiring  a  supporting  vowel,  as  in  quatr-e 
personnes. 

The  loss  of  the  final  or  of  the  counter-final  vowel  involved 
a  reduction  and  a  fresh  contraction  of  the  words,  by  which 
new  groups  of  consonants  were  formed ;  and  these  the 
language  hastened  to  reduce. 

II.   Accented  Vowels. 

49.  Accented  vowels. — The  fate  of  accented  vowels 
was  different  according  as  they  were  free  or  stopped  (§  43). 

Free  vowels  under  the  action  of  the  tempus  forte  were 
lengthened  (if  they  were  originally  short)  and  became,  with 
two  exceptions,  diphthongs,  which  in  certain  cases  were 
further  transformed  into  new  vowels.  Stopped  vowels,  on 
the  contrary,  were  preserved  by  the  stop,  and  remained, 
as  a  rule,  unchanged. 

In  most  cases  the  stop  already  existed  in  Classical  Latin. 
In  some  cases  it  was  of  more  recent  origin,  and  was  caused 
by  the  loss  of  the  penultimate  atonic  in  proparoxytons, 
e.  g.  vjridem  :  v6r-dem ;  sap-idum  :  sap-dum.  In  this  case 
the  stop  prevented  the  transformation  of  the   vowel,   if 

^  On  account  of  the  group  l-gr. 

'  See  A.  Darmesteter,  La  pwionique,  nott  initiale,  non  en  positiottf  in  the 
Reliques  Scientifiques,  ii.  p.  95  et  seq. 
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this  had  not  yet  commenced,  but  was  unable  to  check  it  if 
it  had  once  begun.     Thus  m^rulum  gave  mdr-lum,  merhy 
but  t^pidmn  gave  tiep-dum,  tiede. 


60.  Stopped  accented  vowels. — During  the  period  in 
question  these  were  preserved  exactly  as  they  had  existed 
in  Latin.     Thus  we  have 


d: 


^: 


i: 


o: 


6: 


arbbrem 

arbre 

partem 

part 

masculum 

masle,  male 

cantat  (for  cantavit) 

chaniat,  chant  a 

at  (for  habet) 

aty  a 

hfrba 

erbe  {herbe) 

tSrra 

terre 

pSrtica 

perche 

p^rdita 

perte 

debita,  d6b-ta 

de'te  {dette) 

m^fssa 

messe 

eplscopum 

evesque ^ 

mille 

mil 

qmntHTn 

quint 

p6rta 

porte 

mortem 

mbrt 

^rdinem 

drne 

forma 

forme 

ti^rem 

tdr  (tour) 

di^num 

jorn  {jour) 

f^stem 

fusty  fut 

ntlllnm 

nul 

*de-^sque 

jusque 

tl: 


61.  Free  accented  vowels. — i.  The  i  and  u  of  Clas- 

*  The  close  /(Lat.  /or  t)  became  »  under  the  influence  of  a  long  final 
atonic  i :  i7/i,  il  (sing,  and  plural ;  cf.  §  197)  ;  /fci,  fis  ;  /ecisti,  fesist. 
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sical  Latin,  which  were  the  i  and  u  of  Gallo-Romanic,  suf- 
fered no  change : 


filia 

fille 

dicere 

dire 

ridere  (for  ridere) 

rire 

virtutem 

vertut,  verlit 

ti?. 

til 

purum 

pur 

2.  The  e  and  the  o  (the  e,  ae,  5  of  Classical  Latin)  were 
the  first  vowels  to  undergo  change;  even  before  the 
seventh  century  they  had  become  id  and  u5  ^ : 


in61 

miel 

b^ne 

bien 

v^nit 

vient 

quaerit 

quiert 

n^vum 

nuqf  {neuf) 

novem 

nuqf {neuf) 

bovem 

buof  (hceuf) 

sorer 

suor  (soeur) 

ovum  (for  ^vum) 

«o/'(oeuf) 

When  followed  by  a  nasal,  0  in  some  cases  was  not 
changed  into  a  diphthong  and  remained  0,  but  became  a 
little  later  6,  and  then  6  :  e.  g.  bpnum,  bon ;  hpmo,  om  '^. 

3.  Between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  century  the  6 
and  6  (the  Latin  e  and  i,  o,  and  ix)  were  modified   in 

'  We  have  the  following  exceptions:  r^sa,  rosa—rose;  scpla,  scola — 
escole,  and  some  other  facts  still  unexplained. 

^  Note  the  words focum,  jpcum,  Ipcunty  now/etitj'eu,  lieu:  in  the  Sequence 
de  Ste  Eulalie  we  findfou.  We  can  explain  these  forms  as  follows  :  the 
c  dropped  very  early,  and  through  6  becoming  a  diphthong  the  words 
became  :  fuou,  juou,  luou.  The  triphthongs  were  then  reduced,  by  the 
loss  or  change  of  the  first  vowel,  to  fou  (here  the  labial  it  dropped 
because  it  followed  the  labial/),  jiou,  and  //o«,  from  which  resulted 
feu,jieu  (afterwards /m,  see  §  95.  i.),  and  Iteu.  In  mediaeval  texts  the 
reduced  (ovms /u,ju,  lu,  are  also  to  be  found. 
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their  turn  and  became  diphthongs  :  6  became  ei,  and  6 
became  6u.  Later  on,  6i  developed  into  6i  (§  93),  and 
6u  into  the  vowel  eu    passing  through  the  intermediate 

<5  (§  94). 

m^,  t^,  s^  met,  tet,  set ;  mot]  toi,  sot. 

st^la  (for  Stella)  esteile,  estoile,  e'ioile, 

credere  creidre,  creire,  croire 

ppena,  p6na  peine 

f  ][dem  feit,  foi 

p^um  peil,  poil 

p]fsum  peis,  pots 

fr^g-dum  (for  frfgldum)    freit,  froid 

flprem  flour,  fleur 

gtila  gdtde,  guetile 

Suffix  -Osum  'dus  (e.  g.  corrofotis,  in  the 

fragment   of  Valencien- 
nes, tenth  century). 

Suffix  -(prem  'Our  (e.  g.  bel/ezour,  in  the 

Sequence  de  Ste  Eulalie, 
tenth  century). 

4.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  free  ^ 
became  e. 


sp^tha 

spede  [Eulalie],  espee 

praesentata 

preseniede  (ib.),  presentee 

mare 

mer 

patrem 

pedre,  pere 

satis 

{as)sez 

faba 

feve 

altare 

altel,  autel 

It  was  then  that  the  termination  of  the  infinitives  in  -are 
became  -er,  and  that  of  the  participles  in  -atum,  -ata,  -atos, 
•atas,  became  -et,  -ede.,  -ez  (later  -e,  -e'e,  -e's,  -e'es), 

H 
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If  we  ask  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  e  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  even  in  the  following  centuries,  it  is 
difficult  to  reply.  It  seems  to  have  been  open,  but  it  was 
different  from  the  open  d  which  is  the  outcome  of  stopped 
§  or  ae.  We  never  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  word  such 
as  ostel  (from  the  adjective  hospitalem)  rhyming  with 
such  a  word  as  chastdl  (from  castSllum).  And  yet  under 
the  action  of  a  preceding  palatal  the  free  a  developed  into 
the  diphthong  id  (§  54),  just  as  did  the  free  e  spontaneously. 
The  classical  forms  D^um,  Hebr^eum,  ^rat,  6rit,  which  in 
Popular  Latin  were  D6u,  Ebrdu,  drat,  erit,  had  the  e  trans- 
formed in  the  Central  French  dialects  into  the  diphthong  id, 
in  the  others,  not;  and  the  e  when  not  so  transformed,  which 
was  evidently  an  open  6,  was  assonant,  or  rhymed,  with  the 
e  derived  from  the  a :  chantez  and  Deu,  ert,  form  perfect 
assonances.  The  two  diphthongs  ie,  derived  respectively 
from  a  and  from  d,  can  also  form  assonances  in  the  most 
correct  and  regular  way. 

52.  The  diphthong  ATT. — In  certain  Latin  words  au 
had  become  close  6 ;  thus  the  proper  names  Claudius, 
Plautius,  had  already  become  Cl5dius,  PlOtius,  under  the 
Republic.  Similarly  we  find,  instead  of  cauda,  the  form 
c<Jda,  which  before  the  tenth  century  became  cdude,  later 
on  cde,  then  keue  or  queue.  But  in  most  words  the  au 
was  preserved.  It  was  only  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  that  in  Northern  Gallo-Romanic  it  was  changed 
into  open  0  \ 

aurum  or 

taurum  O.F. /or  (taureau) 

laurum  O.F. /or  (laurier) 

pauperem,  pauperum  povre  (now  pauvre) 

^  An  to  become  6  must  have  passedthrough  the  intermediate  sound  ao. 
This  suggested  the  derivation  of  the  adverbs  ore,  ores  (now  or),  either  (i) 
from  a  Latin  form  ad  h^ram  (meaning  'at  this  hour,'  'now'),  through 
the  intermediate  forms  adora,  aora ;  or  else  (2)  from  ha{c)  h^ra ;  while 
the  substantive  h^ra  became  ore,  dure,  eure  (heure). 
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53.  Disturbing  consonants. — These  modifications  of 
free  accented  vowels  are,  as  we  see,  of  remarkable  regularity. 
Let  us  now  refer  to  the  vowel  triangle  of  §  23,  and  let  us 
arrange  the  Latin  vowels  on  this  model. 


We  have  seen  that  free  accented  e  and  5  developed 
into  diphthongs  formed  by  placing  the  two  final  vowels  of 
the  series  (i  and  u)  before  the  original  vowel,  so  that  e 
became  id,  o  became  uo.  E  and  6  also,  we  saw,  developed 
into  diphthongs,  formed  by  placing  the  vowels  i  and  u 
after  these  vowels,  6  becoming  6i,  and  6  becoming  6u. 
In  the  second  period  we  shall  see  that  6i  developed  into 
oi,  while  on  the  other  hand  6u  shared  the  fate  of  the 
diphthong  eu  (§  94). 

But  this  regularity  in  the  transformations  of  the  Gallo- 
Romanic  vowel  system  was  disturbed  from  the  first  period 
by  the  proximity  of  certain  consonants,  viz.  the  palatals,  the 
nasals,  and  the  liquid,  1.  The  palatals  and  nasals  exerted 
an  action  from  earliest  times  of  the  period,  the  1  only 
towards  its  end. 

54.  Disturbing  action  of  the  palatals. — By  the 
term  palatals  we  mean  consonants  or  consonant-groups 
capable  of  evolving  a  y,  which  combined  with  a  preceding 
or  following  vowel  to  form  a  diphthong.     These  are : 

(i)  consonantal  i  (jacet,  januarium) ; 

(ii)  e  and  i,  atonic,  in  hiatus  (-arium,  palea,  vinea, 
pr^tium),  which  became  y  according  to  §  60  ;  and 

(iii)  the  consonants  c  (q,  x  =  cs)  and  g  (facere;  ^qua, 
laxare,  l^gere). 

H  2 
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I.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  A. — The  a  might  be  either  pre- 
ceded or  followed,  or  preceded  and  followed,  by  a  palatal. 

{a)  Preceded  by  a  palatal,  free  a  became  not  e  (cf.  §  51,  4) 
but  id,  and  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  its  transfor- 
mation. 


cdpum  (for  caput) 

mercatum 

coUocare 

cochleare 

manducare 

calceare 

plieare 

negare 

christianum 

pretiare 

consiliare 

*balneare 

*araneata 

laxare 

cogitare 

adjutare 

*impejorare 


chief  {chef) 

marchiet  {marche) 

colchier^  couchier 

cuillier 

mangier 

chalcier,  chaucier  {chausser) 

pleiier  (now  plier) 

neiier  (now  nier) 

chrestiien  [Eulalie] 

preisier  (now  priser) 

conseillier 

baignier 

araigniee 

laissier 

cuidier 

aidier 

empirier 


(b)  Followed  by  a  palatal,  a,  whether  free  or  stopped, 
became  ai  :  facere,  faire  ;  tacet,  faist ;  placet,  plaist ; 
factum,  faii;  macrum,  maigre]  acrem,  acrum,  aigre ; 
aquila,  aig/e ;  varium,  vair ;  paria,  paire. 

(c)  When  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  palatal, 
a  should  have  given  the  triphthong  iai  or  idi,  but  this 
was  immediately  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  medial  vowel, 
and  the  two  i's  combined  into  one :  jacet  {jieist)  gist ; 
jaictat  (jieite)  gite.  The  suffix  of  place-names  -iacum 
developed  into  -iei,  -i  (spelt  y) :  Latiniacum  (Latniei) 
Lagny;  Victoriacum  {Victriei)  Vitry. 

id)  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  fact 
that  in  polysyllables  rth^  .suffixes  -aiijum,  -aria,  whether 
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preceded  or  not  by  a  palatal,  became  -tery  -tere,  instead  of 
-air,  -aire,  according  to  {b)  above,  or  -ir,  -ire,  according  to 
(c).  Thus  primarium,  primaria,  gave  premier,  premiere) 
viridiarium,  vergicr  {verger). 

II.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  E  and  O. — These  vowels 
when  followed  by  a  palatal,  whether  free  or  stopped, 
through  the  transformation  of  the  vowel  (which  always 
behaved  as  if  free)  into  a  diphthong,  and  the  change  of  the 
palatal  into  yod,  led  to  the  triphthongs  iei  and  u5i ;  and 
then  by  the  loss  of  the  medial  vowel  these  were  imme- 
diately reduced,  the  one  to  the  diphthong  ii,  and  hence 
to  the  simple  vowel  i,  the  other  to  the  diphthong  iii. 

l^gere  {lieire)  lire 

Ifctum  {lieit)  lit 

decern  {dieis)  dts 


^qua 

(ieive) 

O.F.  ive 

podium 

(puoy) 

piti  (puy) 

modium 

{miioy) 

mui  (muid) 

^cto 

{no  it) 

tiit  (huit) 

nSctem 

[nuoit) 

nuit 

III.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  AU. — When  followed  by 
a  palatal,  au  developed  into  61. 

audio  bi 

nausea  noise 

r 

IV.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  E. — When  preceded  by  a 
palatal,  6  developed  into  i  (and  not  into  6i),  doubtless  by 
way  of  an  intermediate  triphthong  i^i. 

*pag6nsem,  pag^sem  paiis  (pays) 
mercedem  meixi 

rac6mum  raisin 

placSre  plaisir 

W^hen  followed  by  a  palatal,  it  developed,  like  the  free  6, 
though  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  date,  into  6i. 
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tectum  te'it,  toil 

d(i)rgctum  dre'it,  droit 

V.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  I. — When  followed  by  a 
palatal  the  i  remained  an  i  :  e.  g.  dicere,  dire ;  arnica,  amie ; 
perhaps  there  was  a  short  time  when  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words  was  diyre,  amiye. 

VI.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  O  and  U. — These  should 
yield,  according  to  the  rule,  the  former  6ui,  and  from  this 
6i,  the  second  lii :  and  these  changes  actually  occurred. 

vpcem  voiz  (voix) 

crilcem  croiz  (croix) 

frt^ctum  fruit  ^ 

55.  Disturbing  action  of  the  nasals. — From  the  first 
period  the  nasals  m  and  n  began  to  act  on  the  o,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  transformation  into  the  diphthong  no  (§  51,  2), 
and  changed  it  into  closed  6.  It  also  acted  on  the  free  a, 
which,  instead  of  becoming  0,  according  to  the  general  rule 
(§51,  4),  led  to  ae  or  ai. 

manet  ;wa^;^^[Eulalie],  maint 

famem  faint 

examen  essaim 

manum  main 

romaniim  romain 

romana  romaine 

The  nasals  exerted  no  action  when  the  e  was  preceded 
by  a  palatal. 

christianum  chrestiien  [Eulalie] 

paganum  paiien,  pagiien  (ib.) 

canem  chien 

I 

56.  Disturbing  action  of  L. — From  the  earliest  times 

*  The  u  followed  immediately  by  an  i  in  Latin  developed  into  u  or  Hi, 
e.g.  ctfi,  O.F.  cut)  fifi^  ftfisti,  fifit,  &c.,  O.Y.  Jit,  fus,  fut,  or  fui,  fuis, 
fuit,  &c. 
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the  language  hesitated  to  change  the  free  a  before  an  1 
into  e.     On  the  one  hand  we  find  : 


mortalem 

mortel 

talem 

tel 

e  other : 

malum 

mat 

calet 

chalt,  chaut 

valet 

valt,  vaut 

In  the  Sequence  de  Sarnie  Eiilalie  the  two  opposed  forms, 
uials,  from  males,  and  regiels,  from  regales,  occur. 

From  this  hesitation  resulted  the  twofold  suffix  -al  and 
■cly  e.  g.  accident-el  and  phe'nomen-al. 

III.  Atonic  Vowels  either  in  Counter-tonic  or  Initial  Syllables,  or 
in  Monosyllabic  Words. 

57.  Atonic  vowels  either  in  counter -tonic  or 
initial  syllables,  or  in  monosyllabic  words. — thcse 
atonic  vowels  were  preserved  ;  they  escaped  the  elision 
which  was  the  fate  of  the  finals  and  counter-finals.  In 
some  cases  they  retained  their  original  sound ;  in  others, 
and  more  frequently,  they  were  weakened  :  the  vowels  a,  e, 
6,  i  were  in  that  case  converted  into  e  feminine,  the  vowels 
o,  6,  u  into  close  6  (later  u,  written  ou). 

A  was  preserved  in  some  cases  unchanged  : 


matutinum 

matin 

amarum 

amer 

partjre  (for 

partjri) 

partir 

jam 

ja  ideja) 

ad 

ad,  a 

iliac  (il)lac 

Id 

ilia,  (il)la 

la 

mea,  ma 

ma 

tua,  ta 

ta 

sua,  sa 

sa 
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A  was  in  some  cases  changed  into  e  feminine : 
caballum  cheval 

I 

canalem  chenal 

I 

camjnum  chemtn 

granarium  grenier 

capjstrum  chevestre 

E  (the  Latin  e)  and  6  (the  Latin  e,  i),  when  stopped, 
remained  unchanged. 

verbena  verveine 

festT;icum  (for  festijica)  festu  (now/eiu) 

pdscare  (for  piscari)  pe'schier,  pecker 

litteratum  letrety  lettre' 

When  free,  e  (the  Latin  e)  and  6  (the  Latin   e  or  1) 
weakened  into  the  e  feminine. 


fenestra 

fenestre,  feneire 

sedere 

sedetr,  seotr 

venire 

venir 

perjculum 

peril  (now  peril) 

debsre 

devoir 

d^morare  (for  demorari)  demenrer 

f e e j  stis  O .  F.  fesistes 

videre  vedeir,  veoir  {voir) 

Sometimes  this  e  feminine  passed  into  an  a,  but  possibly 
this  was  at  a  later  period  ^ 

per  par 

*fer9sticiim  farosche,  farouche 

pigritia  perece,  paresse 

I  (the  Latin  i),  whether  atonic  or  accented,  was  preserved. 

mirari,  mirare  mirer 

milliarium  millier 

^  Mcrcatmn    had    already   become  tnarcaium    {inarchiei.,    tiiatxlte)   in 
Merovingian  texts. 
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But  it  became  e  before  a  labial,  or  when  followed  by 
another  i. 

prim^rium  premier 

di-m^dium  (for  dim|dium)  demi 
finfre  fenir  {now  fmir) 

divjnum  devin 

vicinum  ve-tsin,  votsin 

miribj-lia  (for  mirabilia)     merveille 

6  and  6  when  stopped  remained  unchanged. 

mdrtalem  mbrtel 

hdspitalem  bstel  {hotel) 

tornare  tdrner,  tourner 

*formaticum  formage  {now  fromage) 


When  free  6  remained  unchanged ;  5  developed,  perhaps 
in  the  earliest  times,  into  close  6. 

mdvere  mdveir,  mouvoir 

cbrona  cdrone,  couronne 

ddlprem  dolor,  douleur 

colare  coler,  couler 

solacium  sdlaz^  soulas 

tj  (the  Latin  u)  either  remained  u,  or  was,  in  certain 
cases,  treated  like  the  close  6. 

*fusteta  fusteide,  fuiaie 

*ad-luminare  allumer 

frumentum  frdment 

AXJ  became  as  a  general  rule  close  6 ;  but  it  had  been 
reduced  at  an  early  period  to  a  when  it  preceded  an 
accented  u. 

audjre  oTr,  ou'tr 

laudare  /oVr,  loner 

augl^rium,  agi;irium  aiir  or  eiir  (now  heur) 

augt^stum,  agdstum  adst,  aoust,  aoiU 
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58.  Action  of  the  palatals  on  these  atonics. — We 
have  just  given  the  most  general  rules  which  govern  the 
preserved  atonic  vowels  \  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  palatals  on  vowels  of  this  class.  In 
the  cases  under  consideration  the  palatal  only  exerts  an 
action  when  placed  after  the  vowel,  in  which  case  it  forms 
with  it  a  diphthong  whose  second  constituent  is  a  yod  or 
consonantal  i  ^ 

tractatum  iraitiet,  traite 

laxare  laissier 

seniorem  seigneur 

vectura  veiture,  voiture 

cinct^ra  ceinture 
cocina  (for  cdqujna)    cuisine 

potipnem  poison 

iixorem  O.F.  oissor 

fusipnem  foison 

mticere  moisir^. 

The  nasals,  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
exerted  no  obvious  action  on  atonic  vowels. 

IV.  Law  of  Alternate  Incidence  and  Non-incidence  of  the  tempus 
forte  on  a  given  vowel. 

59.  Alternate  INCIDENCE  and  non-incidence  of  the 

TEMPUS   FORTE   ON   A   GIVEN  VOWEL,   IN  CONJUGATION,  &C. — 

The  particular  transformation  of  the  vowels  depended  on 
whether  they  were  accented  or  not.  Now,  it  often  happens 
that  we  find  the  same  vowel  bearing  the  tempus  forte  in 

^  With  regard  to  details  we  should  have  many  observations  to  make  : 
we  can  only  give  here  the  most  general  facts. 

"^  When  the  palatal  was  a  c  it  was  sometimes  lost  without  changing  into 
yod  (§  76)  ;  in  this  case  no  diphthong  was  formed.  Thus  we  findijiuctuqre, 
fliittare,  flotter ;  directiqre,  d{i)rect{(ire,  drecier,  dresser  (§  77). 

"  The  combinations  of  e,  f,  6,  o,  it,  when  atonic,  with  the  palatal  ^yoo^,  are 
not  as  regular  as  those  of  the  same  vowels  accented.  We  can  only 
state  the  facts  in  this  case  without  trying  to  explain  them. 
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one  of  two  allied  forms,  and  atonic  in  the  other.  This 
alternation  between  the  accented  form  and  the  atonic  form 
is  frequent  in  French  conjugation  and  derivation. 

The  further  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  language 
the  more  clearly  we  perceive  the  occurrence  of  this  regular 
phonetic  alternation,  of  which  the  present  French  conju- 
gation still  retains  some  traces. 

We  have  in  the  Old  French  conjugation  : 


6(e) 
6(1) 


amas 

amantem 
[    tenes 
1    tenetis 
J    debes 
\    debetis 

minas 

mioatis 

I 

J    probas 
1    probatis 
ploras 
ploratis 


(iu)  aimes 

amant 

{tu)  iiens 

(vos)  teneiz,  ienoiz 

{hi)  dels,  dots 

{vos)  devetz,  devoiz 

{tu)  meines 

{vos)  menez 

{he)  pruoves  {preuves) 

{vos)  pi'ovcz,  prouvez 

{hi)  pldures,  pleures 

{vos)  pldrez,  ploiirez 


Comparing  original  forms  with  their  derivatives,  we  find  : 


a 


6 


(5(e) 
6(i) 


mare 

marinum 

petra 

petronem 

serum 

*serata 

minus 

minutum 

novum 

ndv^Ua 

dol9rem 

dolorpsum 


mer 

marin 

pierre 

perron 

seir,  soir 

seree  (now  soiree) 

meinSy  moins 

menu 

nuof  {nettf) 

iiovellcj  noitvelle 

dolour,  douleur 

dolorous,  douloureux 


Or  take  the  suffix  -arium,  which  became  -ier  (§  54,  I.  d) ; 
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if  we  combine  this  with  the  accented  suffix  -ia,  the  French 
-ie,  the  a  of  -arium  becomes  atonic  and  changes  into  e 
feminine : 

caball-arium   cheval-ier 
^caballar-ia      cheval-er-te 


{ 


Most  of  the  words  formed  by  derivation  illustrate  the 
application  of  these  laws.  Words  of  primitive  formation 
conform  regularly  to  them.  Words  of  subsequent  formation 
sometimes  offer  exceptions.  The  Latin  tela  gave  teile, 
later  toiler  and  the  French  word  toile  in  its  turn  gave 
toilette.  If  toilette  had  belonged  to  the  primitive  formation, 
it  would  have  had  the  form  telette.  Chaleureux  and 
valeiireux  are  modern  :  if  the3^had  been  of  ancient  formation 
they  would  have  had  the  forms  chaleureux,  valoureux. 
Piece  has  recently  given  rise  to  rapie'ceVy  whilst  d^pecer 
belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch  of  the  language. 

V.  Hiatus. 

60.  Hiatus.  —  The  meeting  of  two  consecutive  vowels 
in  a  word  is  called  a  Hiatus.  Latin  had  a  great  number  of 
hiatuses : 


ea 

ee 

ei 

eo 

eu 

ia 

ie 

ii 

io 

iu 

ua 

ue 

ui 

uo 

uu 

Northern  Gallo- Romanic  was  unable  to  preserve  these 
vowel-contacts,  and  they  were  transformed  in  various 
ways. 

In  Popular  Latin,  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  these 
hiatuses  had  already  been  simplified  by  the  regular  trans- 
formation of  the  atonic  e  and  i  into  consonantal  i  or  yod. 
Thus : 

^  [The  addition  of  the  accented  suffix  -ia  to  the  form  caballariittn  involved 
the  loss  of  the  element  'iuut,  according  to  the  usual  rule  in  Latin  deri- 
vation.] 
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vinea 

had  become 

vtnya 

palea 

ft 

palya 

*balneare 

ft 

balnyare 

folium 

n 

filyum 

pr6tlum 

tf 

pretyum 

This  yod  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel  or  conso- 
nant and  modified  it;  and  u  was  similarly  changed  into 
a  consonant,  either  w  or  v,  which  in  some  cases  affected 
the  preceding  sounds. 

I.  In  some  cases  the  consonantal  i  and  u  were  converted 
into  chutntantes,  the  preceding  consonant  being  often  either 
transformed  or  dropped. 

Ijneum 

laneum 
• 

diltivium 

servi^ntem 

pibionem  (for  pipionem) 

*sabium 

I 

sapiat 

apia  (plural  of  apium) 

januarium 

annualem 

aquarium 

^qua 


linge 

lange 

deluge 

sergent 

pigeon 

sage 

sache 

ache 

Janvier 

O.F.  anvel 

aivier,  evier 

O.F.  ive 


2.  When  the  consonant  which  preceded  the  y  was  1  or  n, 
the  yod  combined  with  it  to  form  1  fuouille'e  or  n  tnoitille'e. 


fjlia 

fille 

palea 

paille 

muralia  (neut.  pi.  of  the  adj.) 

muraille 

mirab][lia,  mirib]flia  {id,) 

merveille 

vinea 

vigne 

line  a 

ligne 

Campania 

Champagne 

Avenicjinem 

Avignon 
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In  certain  cases,  however,  the  yod  did  not  aftect  the 
preceding  1  or  n,  but  this  was  only  in  words  of  learned 
formation,  although  very  early  ones. 

pallium  palie^  paile 

monachum,  mpnicum,  mpni-um  monie,  moine 
canpnicum,  canpni-um  chanonie,  chanotne 

apostplicum,  apostoli-um  apostolic,  apostoile 

In  the  forms  palie,  monie,  chanonie,  apostolie,  found  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  i  is  not  a  vowel  but  a  consonant, 
a  yod;  a  little  later,  it  changed  places  with  the  preceding 
consonant  and  united  with  the  accented  vowel  to  form 
a  diphthong. 

3.  When  the  consonant  preceding  the  yod  was  t  (§  77), 
c  (§  78),  or  d,  the  yod  combined  with  t  and  c  to  form  either 
9  (ss)  or  is,  and  with  d  to  form  the  group  dj,  spelt  j. 

palatium  palais 

ratipnem  raison 

cantipnem  changon,  chanson 

lectipnem  legon 

factipnem  fagon 

solacium  solas,  soulas 

glacia  (for  glaciem)  glace 

faciamus  faciens  {now  fa sstons) 

*de-iisque  jusque 

diurnum  jorn,  jour 

hprdea  (plur.  of  hprdeum)         orge 

4.  The  yod  might  also  skip  the  preceding  consonant  to 
form  a  diphthong- with  the  preceding  vowel. 

nausea  noise 

I 

cer^sia  (for  cerasium)  cerise 

basiat  haise 

cprium  cuir 

area  aire 

varium  vair 

paria  (neuter  pi.  of  par)  paire 
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5.  Lastly,  the  hiatus  was  sometimes  eliminated  by  the 
loss  or  change  of  the  first  vowel. 


mea,  tua,  sua  ;  ma, 

31.      V»_»VVV_1. 

ta,  sa 

ma,  ta,  sa 

quietum 

cot 

mortuum,  mortum 

mort 

battijiere,  battere 

batre  (battre) 

quattuor,  quattor 

quatre 

lepnem 

lion 

creare 

O.F.  crier 

Section  II. — History  of  the  Consonants, 

61.  The  latin  consonants. — We  have  seen  that  the 
Latin  consonants  were  b,  p ;  d,  t ;  g,  c  (or  k  or  q) ;  v,  f ; 
z,  s,  i,  h ;  1,  m,  n,  r,  and  the  groups  ch,  ph,  th.  They 
appear  in  a  word  either  as  simple  consonants  (/>a/er), 
double  consonants  (currit);  or  in  groups  (5/atua,  smbere, 
mows/rare) ;  and,  according  to  their  position,  as  initials 
(/)ater,y7amma),  medials  (pa/er,  in/ernum,  as/rum),  or  finals 
(pater,  armint).  The  changes  which  they  underwent  de- 
pended both  on  their  condition  and  position  in  a  word. 

I.  Simple  Consonants, 

62.  Simple  initial  consonants. — The  initial  conso- 
nants remained  unchanged  in  this  first  period,  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  all  been  preserved  down  to  the  present  day, 
except  the  palatals,  which  we  shall  consider  separately. 

bpnum  bon 

patrem  pedre,  pere 

dentem  dent 

tenure  tenir 

volare  voler 

ferrum  fer 

sanum  sain 

lavare  laver 
morire  (for  mori)         morir,  mourir 
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nticem  nois  (noix) 

rbsa  rose 

We  shall  speak  further  on  of  c  (k,  q),  g,  i,  and  h,  and  of 
the  combinations  ch,  ph,  th.  As  for  z,  it  was  not  a  Latin 
sound,  but  a  borrowed  sound  which  was  only  met  with  in 
certain  Greek  words.  It  has  become  j  :  *zel9sum,ya/o«s, 
jalds  (jaloux);  ^zj-gihuvci,  jujube. 

While  most  of  the  facts  come  under  these  general  laws, 
we  find  a  few  anomalies.     Thus, 

{a)  In  vervex,  vervecem,  the  medial  v  had  become  b,  as 
in  curvare,  courber,  C9rviim,  corb-eau  ;  and  the  initial  con- 
sonant was  then  assimilated  to  the  medial : 

*vervlcem  (for  vervecem)  berbt's,  brebis 

In  Vesunti^nem,  now  Besanfon,  the  change  of  v  into  b 

is  perhaps  due  to  a  Gaulish  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

Under  the  influence  of  various  causes  the  v  changed 

into  f  in : 

v^fcem  fets,  fois 

vapidum  fade 

(b)  In  certain  cases  German  influence  caused  the  change 
of  V  into  gu  in  the  following  way.     In  certain  German 
words,  introduced  by  the  Prankish  and  Burgundian  in- 
vasions, an  initial  w  had  regularly  changed  into  gu. 
werra  guerra  guerre 

warjan  guarire  guartr,  guerir 

wardan         guardare        guarder,  garder. 

And  we  find  this  pronunciation  of  German  origin  substi- 
tuted for  the  initial  v  in  certain  Latin  words,  either  because 
they  were  allied  in  form  or  sense  to  German  words,  or  for 
reasons  unknown. 


v^spa 

w^spa 

guespe,  guepe 

vagina 

wagina 

gua'ine,  game 

vadum 

wadum 

guet,  gue 

Vascpnia 

Wascpnia 

Guascogne,  Gascogne 

vastare 

wastare 

guaster,  gater 
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Before  a  the  constituent  u  of  the  group  gu  was  pro- 
bably sounded  as  w,  before  e  or  i  as  w ;  it  gradually 
ceased  to  be  sounded  at  all  in  the  second  period. 

(c)  In  a  few  words  the  initial  m  was  converted  into  n 
(to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  two  consecutive  labials), 
mappa  nape  (nappe) 

mespilum  nesfle,  nefle 

63.  Simple  medial  coiNsonants. — Most  of  the  medial 
consonants,  especially  the  explosive  and  continuous  conso- 
nants, became  weakened  in  the  period  we  are  dealing  with, 
and  some  of  these  were  entirely  lost  during  the  period 
following. 

Thus  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  the  following 
state  of  things  was  established  : 

Labials  :  p  became  6,  then  v 
b        became  v 

V       remained        v 
Dentals :  t         became  d 

d  remained  d 
In  the  same  way  the  surd  s  became  sonant  s. 
Thus  in  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg  we  find  savir  (i.  e. 
saveir),  from  *sapere  (Class.  Lat.  sapere) ;  podir  (i.  e.  podeir\ 
from  *pot^re  (Class.  Lat.  posse) ;  fradre  from  fratrem  ^ ; 
aiudha  and  cadhiina  from  *adjuta  (the  verbal  substantive 
from  adjutare),  and  from  *cata-una. 

Consequently  in  the  tenth  century  the  following  pronun- 
ciations were  used :  saveir,  receveir  (from  a  form  ^recip^re, 
instead  of  the  classic  recipere),  prover  (probare),  aveir 
(habere),  laver  (lavare),  lever  (levare),  muder  (mutare), 
creidre  (credere),  and  rose  (rosa)  -. 

We  must  note  certain  anomalies.  In  several  nouns 
and  participles,  under  the  action  of  various  causes,  either 
phonetic  or  analogical,  the  medial  labial  was  lost. 

^  The  r  docs  not  in  this  case  form  part  of  a  group  (§  68,  t). 
^  Of  the /there  is  no  other  certain  example  in  French,  except  in  the 
word  *scrofellas  :   escroeles,  ecyouelles,  where  the  medial  was  lost. 

t 
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tabonem  (for  tabanum)  taon 
pavonem  paon 

pavorem  peor,  peur 

ovicula  oeille  (ouaille) 

*ad-percep-i;itum  aperceiiy  apergu 

*hab-T;itum  eii,  eu 

A  medial  z  is  only  found  in  the  verbal  termination  -izare. 
In  the  learned  language  it  became  -/5^r  with  a  sonant  s.  In 
the  common  language  it  served  to  form  the  verbs  in  -oyer 
(in  earlier  times  -eier,  -oiet),  such  as  pondroyer,  verdoyer, 
ondoyer,  &c.  Baptiser  was  in  the  earlier  language  baioier 
(baptizare). 

This  weakening  of  the  medials  was  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  new  consonantal  system.  We 
find  it  almost  as  strongly  marked  in  Proven9al,  somewhat 
less  marked  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  still  less  in  Italian 
and  Roumanian.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  of  general 
occurrence,  and  its  origin  dates  from  the  Popular  Latin 
of  the  Empire. 

64.  Simple  final  consonants. — i.  The  consonants  used 
as  finals  in  Latin  w^ere  c,  d,  1,  m,  n,  r,  s,  t.  The  finals  c, 
d,  and  1  are  only  found  in  a  few  words ;  the  others  are 
very  frequent.  They  were  all  preserved  until  the  tenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  c  (§  76),  m,  and,  in  certain 
words,  n.     In  later  times  others  were  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  final  m  took  place  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
monosyllables.  Written  forms  such  as  rcjisam,  mi;irum, 
hpminem,  frijictum,  diem,  &:c.,  were  pronounced  rpsa, 
mijiru,  omine,  frijictu,  die,  &c.  But  in  the  monosyllables 
rem,  meum,  tuum,  suum,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of 
the  final  m  had  doubtless  already  begun  to  change  belore 
it  had  been  lost  in  polysyllables,  we  infer  a  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation, possibly  a  beginning  of  nasalization,  which,  in 
the  second  period,  led  to  the  nasal  vowels  S  and  o. 
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The  final  n,  like  the  final  m,  dropped  in  all  words 
ending  in  -men.  In  the  Popular  Latin  of  Gaul  the  forms 
used  were  npme,  exame,  levame,  &c.  The  word  non  kept 
its  final  n  :  it  remained  non  when  accented,  and  became 
nen  when  atonic. 

2.  The  loss  of  final  consonants,  and  especially  that 
of  the  m,  converted  atonic  vowels  that  were  medial  in 
Latin  into  finals  ;  and,  as  these  atonic  vowels  (except  a) 
towards  the  seventh  century  were  lost,  medial  consonants 
in  their  turn  became  final  consonants.  We  may  instance 
the  r  in  mijirum,  which  became  muru  and  afterwards  mur, 
and  the  1  in  talem,  which  became  tale  and  then  teL 

These  new  finals  ^  might  be  d,  v,  1,  m,  n,  r,  or  s.  Final 
s  was  always  surd;  d  and  v  became  t  and  f ;  1  and  r  were 
preserved;  m  and  nwere  also  preserved,  but  perhaps  even 
before  the  tenth  century  began  to  nasalize  the  preceding 
vowels.  Thus  we  find  the  following  pronunciations  suc- 
cessively : 

fldem,  f6de  feit  (/oi) 

virtt^tem,  vertute,  verti?.de  vertut  {vertu) 

amatum,  amadu  or  amado  amet  {ame) 

clavem,  clave  clef 

II.  Double  Consonants  and  Consonant-Groups. 

65.  Gallo-romanic  consonant-groups.  —  Latin  pos- 
sessed a  great  number  of  double  consonants  and  groups  of 
consonants.  Gallo-Romanic,  by  the  loss  of  the  final,  penul- 
timate, and  counter-final  atonies,  produced  many  fresh  ones, 
but  only  to  reduce  them  all  immediately,  both  old  and 
new,  for  the  sake  of  euphony.     Double  consonants  were 

*  These  consonants  can  onl}'  really  be  considered  as  finals  at  a  pause 
in  speech.  When  the  word  to  which  they  belong  is  closely  linked  with 
the  word  following,  they  are  in  some  cases  treated  as  medials.  This  is 
why,  at  the  present  day,  the  French  say  nenf,  but  neiiv-Zienres  ;  i/s  sont 
dix,  but  dis-hommes  Ccf.  §  121}. 

I  2 
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reduced  to  simple  ones,  and  all  groups  of  two  or  more 
consonants  disappeared,  except  those  oi'  which  the  first  or 
last  was  n,  1,  r,  or  s,  i.e.  a  consonant  of  easy  and  flowing 
pronunciation. 

66.  Double  coNSONAi\rs. — Double  consonants,  which 
were  in  all  cases  medial,  lost  their  first  constituents  :  pp 
was  reduced  to  p ;  bb  to  b  ;  tt  to  t ;  dd  to  d,  &c.  In 
later  times  these  were  restored  in  the  spelling,  owing  to 
considerations  of  etymology,  but  the  modern  pronuncia- 
tion in  most  cases  remained  unaltered.  We  may  quote 
abbatem,  abbate,  abate,  abet,  a  be  (abbe) ;  abatas,  i.  e. 
abbatuas  (que  tu  abaftes),  in  the  Glossary  of  Reichenau  of 
the  eighth  century. 

Perhaps  the  group  rr  was  the  only  one  to  remain  unal- 
tered :  terra,  terre ;  germ,  werra,  guerre. 

67.  Initial  CONSONANT-GROUPS. — i.  These  groups  were 
generally  formed  of  an  explosive  or  continuous  conso- 
nant and  of  an  1  or  an  r  :  e.  g.  bl,  pi,  fl,  cl ;  br,  pr,  fr, 
cr,  tr,  &c.  These  were  preserved  unchanged  because  the 
liquids,  1  and  r,  were  not  liable  to  alteration,  and  the  first 
consonant,  being  initial,  did  not  change.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  the  verb  tr^mere,  which  became 
crieinbrc  (later  craindre). 

2.  We  must  consider  separately  the  initial  groups 
formed  by  an  s  followed  by  the  consonants  c,  p,  t,  or  m, 
as  in  scribere,  sperare,  stare,  smaragdum.  In  Popular 
Latin  these  groups  were  found  intolerable,  and  they  were 
resolved  by  prefixing  to  them  a  euphonic  i  (which  became 
later  6),  so  that  the  initial  group  became  medial.  Thus 
we  have  in  Popular  Latin  : 

iscribere,  isperare,  istare,  ismaragdum  ; 

in  Gallo-Romanic: 

iscribere,  isperare,  6stare,  ^smaragdu. 

But  this  6  was  only  added  when  the  preceding  word 
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ended  with  a  consonant.  If  it  ended  with  a  vowel  the 
group  was  supported  by  the  vowel  [which  pla3'ed  the  part 
of  the  euphonic  6]  and  did  not  change.  This  is  why  in 
the  Sequence  de  Saintc-EuJalie  we  find  tme  specie,  i.  e.  una 
spatha  {une  e'pe'e). 

The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  following  century,  but 
in  the  twelfth  centur}^  the  euphonic  e  became  of  general 
use,  whether  the  preceding  word  ended  with  a  consonant 
or  a  vowel. 

QS.  Medial  groups. — These  groups  are  either  of  Latin 
or  Romanic  origin.  Those  of  Romanic  formation  were 
in  some  cases  formed  when  one  of  the  consonants  con- 
cerned had  already  suffered  change.  Thus  cubitum 
became  cob^dum  before  losing  its  penultimate  atonic,  and 
yielded  the  form  cob-dum.  Hence  the  group  in  this  case 
was  not  bt  but  bd  :  cobdum  produced  later  code,  coiide. 

I.  In  groups  consisting  of  two  consonants  the  second 
persisted  unchanged,  like  the  initials  of  words,  because 
it  is  really  the  initial  of  a  syllable  \  The  first  consonant 
was  dropped  unless  it  was  an  r,  m,  n,  or  s  ^. 

The  following  contain  groups  of  Latin  formation  ; 

servire  servir  [Eulalie] 

mercedem  mercit  [ib.],  merci 

aus  cult  are  escolter  [  ib.],  e'c  outer 

culpas  colpes  [ib.] 

testa  teste,  tete 

*lampa  lampe 

intra  eittre 

infantem  enfant 

^  We  find  as  anomalies  :  verbeiia  :  vervehie  and  not  verbeine  ;  verba  : 
verve  and  not  verbe ;  presbytentm,  presbeteniui :  {presveidre,  proveidre) 
pronvoire ;  and  inversely  airvnre ;  corber,  coitrber.  Cf.  the  treatment  of 
the  initial  v  and  b    §  62;. 

-  We  know  that  the  group  ns  dropped  out  of  spoken  Latin  and  was 
reduced  to  5  at  a  very  earl}'  date  ;  thus  we  have  mensem,  mesem  :  nieis, 
mois  ;  Consfaiiiias,  Custaiitias :  Costances,  Coutances. 
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stibtus 

SOZf  sotts 

*ad-captare 

achefer 

capsa 

chdsse 

The  following  contain  groups  of  Romanic  formation  : 

bonitatem,  bon-tatem  bontety  bonte 

semitarium,  sem-tarium  sentter 

*carricare,  carregare,  car-gare  chargiery  charger 

capitalem,  cap-talem  chetel  (cheptel) 

When  the  second  consonant  was  an  r,  and  the  first 
was  either  an  explosive  or  a  continuous  consonant,  this 
first  consonant  was  treated  as  a  simple  medial  consonant 
(§  43).  This  is  why  matrem,  for  instance,  becomes  madre, 
medre  {nm^e) :  the  d  was  only  lost,  after  being  weakened, 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

When  the  second  consonant  was  an  1  the  language 
hesitated  ;  the  1  was  sometimes  preserved  and  sometimes 
weakened.  Populum  is  pcuple  in  French  ;  but  the  Oaths 
of  Strasburg  have  the  form  poblo.  Copula  yielded  cdple, 
couple 'y  but  duplare,  doplare,  yielded  ddbler,  doubler. 

The  Latin  group  mn  was  reduced  to  m,  or  under  certain 
circumstances  (especially  in  words  of  learned  formation) 
to  n.  Thus  we  have  spmnum,  sotmne ;  scamnum,  O.F. 
eschame ;  damnare,  darter  (damner) ;  columna,  colone 
(colonne). 

B  became  v,  and  then  u,  in  parabola,  parabla,  paravla, 
paraula,  parole ;  fabrica,  favrega,  faurga,  forge. 

2.  When  the  group  was  formed  of  three  or  more  conso- 
nants, the  first  or  last  was  alwa3'S  one  of  the  liquids  1,  r, 
m,  or  n,  or  else  s.  These  complex  groups  were  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  groups  of  two  consonants. 
Thus  presbyter,  presb-ter,  gave  prestre;  hospitalem 
became  ostel. 

In  general  the  fate  of  the  medial  consonant  was  deter- 
mined by  the  euphony  of  the  group  :  pulverem  gave 
p<^lv-re,  p^l-re,  pol-d-re,  poudre ;   the   group   Ivr  was  too 
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difficult  to  pronounce.      Similarly  torqu^re  (for  torqu^re) 
gave  tprvere,  torv-re,  tor-d-re. 

3.  We  must  consider  separately  the  groups  formed  by 
the  liquids  1,  r,  m,  n,  among  themselves  or  with  s. 

Group  L-R  : 

molere,  mpl-re  gave   mol-d-re,  mottdre 

valere,  val-re  habet       „      val-d-ra,  vaiidra 
fallere,  fal-re  habet        „     fal-d-ra,  favidra 

Thus  this  group  evolved  a  d,  interpolated  between  the 
1  and  r. 

Group  N-R  : 

tenerum,  ten-rum  ien-d-re 

g^nerum,  gen-rum  gen-d-re 

Veneris,  Ven-res  diem         ven-d-resdi,  vendredi  ^ 

The  3rd  persons  singular  of  the  future  of  tenir  and  venir 
were  ten-ra,  ven-j-a,  ten-d-ra,  vcn-d-ra  (now  tiendra,  viendrd). 

jttngere,  j6yn-re  (§  80)         join-d-re 
t^ngere,  t6yn-re  (§  80)  tein-d-re 

Y\acQXQ,  veyn-re  (§  76)        vein-t-re  [Eulalie] 

In  the  first  two  examples  the  sonant  dental  d  is  inter- 
polated between  the  n  and  the  r.  In  veinhr,  we  have  the 
surd  dental  t,  instead  of  d;  on  account  of  the  surd  c  (=  k) 
which  follows  the  n. 

Groups  M-R  and  M-L : 

camera  cham-b-re 

memorare  remem-b-rer 

ctimulum  com-b-le 

cumnlare  com-b-ler 

tremnlare  trem-b-ler 

simulare  sem-b-ler 

'  Cf.  Pori-Vendres  (Portum  Veneris). 
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Thus  the  groups  mr  and  ml  evolved  a  b,  interpolated 
between  the  two  liquids. 

Group  M-N : 

lamina  lame  and  lambris 

f^mina  fame  (femme) 

*domimcella  dameiselle,  demoiselle 

hpminem  ome  (homme) 

"ad-luminare  allumer 

We  see  that  the  Romanic  group  mn  is  resolved  either 
into  a  simple  m,  or  in  some  cases  into  mbr. 

Group  S-R : 

*essere  (for  esse)  es-t-re 

miserunt  mis-d-rent  (mirent) 

f^cerat  -  fis-d-ret  [Saint-Leger] 

We  see  that,  according  as  the  s  is  surd  or  sonant,  the 
consonant  euphonically  interpolated  is  a  t,  or  a  d. 

60.  Final  groups.  —  Final  groups,  or  such  as  had 
become  final,  followed  the  same  rules  as  the  medial  groups, 
with  this  special  trait,  that  the  last  consonant  became 
surd  if  it  was  originally  sonant  \ 

lardum  lart  (lard) 

grandem  grant  (grand) 

Ipngum  lone  (long) 

sanguem  sane  (sang) 

frigidum  freit  (froid) 

quantum  quant    (in    the    Oaths    of 

Strasburg) 

In  later  spelling,  owin  to  considerations  of  etymolog}^, 
the  final  was  reconverted  into  a  sonant,  as  it  had  been  in 
Latin;  but  in  pronunciation  French  has  remained  faithful 

*  The  final  group  sts  developed  into  ts,  denoted  in  spelling  by  z,  e.  g. 
hostis,  osts  :  01  j  Christtis,  C/irisfa ;  Ciiz. 
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to  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  language.  The  French 
say :  un  froit-hiveVy  tin  grant-ho}nme,  im  lonk-espoir  (un 
froid  hiver,  un  grand  homme,  un  long  espoir). 

III.   Palatals. 

70.  Palatals.  —  Under  this  heading  we  class  together 
the  consonants  e  (k  and  q)  and  g ;  t  followed  by  an  e  or 
an  i  in  hiatus  ;  yod  or  consonantal  i ;  and  finally  h,  to- 
gether with  the  combinations  ch,  ph,  th. 

The  c  and  g  in  Latin  were  always  pronounced  hard, 
whatever  the  following  vowel  might  be.  Cicero  was  pro- 
nounced Kikero ;  and  in  gelo  and  gigno  the  g  had  sensibly 
the  same  value  as  in  the  French  words  guere  and  giti. 
But  these  consonants  underwent  various  changes  during 
the  period  under  consideration. 

71.  Initial  C  before  L,  R,  O,  or  tj. — At  the  beginning 
of  words,  or  after  a  consonant,  e  before  1,  r,  o,  or  u,  has 
preserved  down  to  our  own  times  the  Latin  pronunciation. 

clarum  cler  (clair) 

credere  creidre,  creire^  croire 

corpus  cors  (corps) 

cuneum  coin 

e^ra  cure 

percursum  parcoitrs 

*inclausum  enclos 

72.  Initial  C  before  E  or  I. — In  this  position  the  c 
began,  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  assume  a  sibilant  sound, 
which  at  last  developed  into  the  compound  sibilant  ts. 
For  this  sound  the  orthographic  notation  c  was  preserved 
except  at  the  end  of  the  words,  in  which  ts  was  written 
z,*  until  the  thirteenth  century. 

caelum  (pron.  kaelum)  del  (pron.  tsiei)  [EulalieJ 

c^ra  (pron.  k9ra)  cire  (pron.  tsire) 
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*c|rculum^pron.kirkulum)      cercle  (pron.  tsercle) 
kinque  (for  quinque)  cinq  (pron.  tsinq) 

mercSdem(pron.merk9dem)  w^ra'(pron.  mertsi) 
d^lcem  (pron.  diJ.lkem)  dok,  douz  (pron.  doiis,  douis; 

now  doux) 

73.  Initial  C  before  A. — The  initial  group  ca  changed 
into  tch  (a,  e,  ie)  after  passing,  doubtless,  through  the 
forms  cya  and  tya.  The  new  pronunciation  was  noted 
by  ch. 

caput,  capum  chief  [Eulalie],  chef 

carum  chier,  cher 

campum  champ 

caballum  cheval 

circare  cerchier  (later  chercher) 

piscare  peschier,  pecher 

This  change,  which  probably  began  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury \  was  completed  in  the  tenth.  Thus  at  that  period 
the  simple  initial  c,  or  initial  palatal  forming  the  last 
constituent  of  a  group,  had  (i)  remained  k  before  r,  1,  o, 
u ;  (ii)  become  a  sibilant  (ts)  before  e,  i ;  and  (iii)  had 
become  a  ^ chuintante'  (ch)  before  a. 

74.  Medial  simple  C. — C,  when  medial,  like  all  other 
explosives,  was  weakened. 

I.  Before  o  and  ii  it  softened  into  ig  or  g,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  preceding  vowel.  At  a  later  period  the 
simple  g  was  no  longer  pronounced. 

acutum  aigu 

*acT;icula  (from  acus)  aiguille 

securum  {segur)  seiir,  sur 

Sauconna,  Sacpnna  (Sagone)  Saone 

Aigre  (acrem,  acrum),  niaigre  (macrum),  and  aigle 
(aquila)  were  treated  like  acutum. 

'  It  also  took  place  before  e  and  i  in  new  words  introduced  after  the 
seventh  century  by  derivation  {sac,  sacJi-et :  due,  duch-esse) ,  or  borrowed 
from  the  German  {ecluHe,  from  skina ;  escliirer,  de'chirer,  from  skerran). 
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2.  When  followed  by  a,  and  preceded  by  a,  e,  or  i,  the 
medial  c  became  yod. ;  followed  by  a  and  preceded  by 
other  vowels,  it  changed  into  g,  and  at  a  later  period  ceased 
to  be  pronounced. 

baca  bate 

pacare  pai-i'er,  payer 

necare  nei-iery  noyer 

prScat  ( prieie)  prie 

carrnca  [charrugue)  charrue 

lactiica  {laititgne)  laitue 

3.  Before  e  or  i,  c  changed  into  -is-,  the  i  forming  a  diph- 
thong with  the  preceding  vowel.  The  s  here  is  sonant 
when  medial,  surd  when  final,  according  to  the  rule  given 
in  §  64,  2.  This  final  s  is  often  replaced  by  z  (pron.  ts)  for 
some  unknown  reason. 


racemum 

raisin 

plac^re 

plaisir 

decern 

{diets)  dis  (dix) 

decima 

disnte,  dime 

pacem 

pais  (paix) 

vpcem 

voiz  (voix) 

n^cem 

noiz  (noix) 

75.  Final  simple  C.~ C  when  final  and  simple,  either  of 
Latin  or  Romanic  origin,  became  a  yod,  forming  a  diph- 
thong with  the  preceding  vowel.  When  the  latter  was 
an  i  it  naturally  combined  with  it. 


fac 

fai 

sic 

si 

amicum 

ami 

IQ.  Double  C  and  C  in  a  consonant- group. — i. 
C  when  double  became  ch  before  a,  and  ts  (written  c) 
before  e  or  i ;  it  was  reduced  to  a  simple  k  before  the  other 
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vowels  :  e.  g.  sicca;  secJie  ;  vacca,  vache ;  '•'baccinum,  bacin 
(bassin);  siccum,  5^<:;  sncciiasa,  secousse. 

2.  When  c  formed  the  last  consonant  of  a  group,  it  was 
treated  as  an  initial  (§  68,  i),  and  in  different  cases  either 
remained  c  or  became  ts  or  tch  (§§  71,  72,  73,  78). 

3.  When  it  was  not  the  last  consonant  of  the  group,  it 
became  yod,  and  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel  to 
form  a  diphthong,  unless  it  preceded  the  accented  syllable, 
in  which  latter  case  it  was  entirely  dropped,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  its  presence. 


c  =  i : 

noctem 

(nudit)  mtit 

factum 

fait 

facere,  fac-re 

fa  ire 

diicere,  duc-re 

duire 

axem 

ais 

laxare 

laissier 

coxit 

coist  [Eulalie^ 

nc  =  in  : 

sanctu 

saint 

junctum 

joint 

vincere 

veintre  [Eulalie' 

c  dropped : 

fluctuare 

floter  (flotter) 

ruetare 

roter 

exemplum 

essemple 

Alexandria 

Alessandre 

4.  The  groups  cl,  tl,  and  pl^,  when  medial,  produced 
a  yod,  which  rendered  the  1  mouillee  instead  of  forming 
a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel. 

dculum,  6cluni  iie-iL  ceil 

vStulum,  v^clum  vie-il 

situla,  s^ela  se-ill-e 

scopulum,  scoclum  escue-il,  e'cueil 

77.  TI  IN  HIATUS. — The  group  ti  or  ty,  of  which  there 

*  Tlie  group  //  was  changed  in  Latin  into  d  \  pi  in  the  single  word 
scopiiliDii  underwent  a  similar  change. 
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are  no  examples  in  Gallo-Romanic,  except  in  the  middle  of 
words,  was  treated  as  c  before  e  or  i  (§  74,  3).  When 
preceded  by  a  vowel  it  was  transformed  into  is,  the  s  being 
generally  sonant,  but  surd  at  the  end  of  words  \ 

palatium  palais 

rati9nem  raison 

Sarmatia  Serniaise 

pretium  {pri'eis)  pris 

Suffix  -ati9nem  -aison 

When  preceded  by  a  consonant,  ty  became  converted 
into  ts,  which  was  originally  represented  in  spelling  by  c. 

cantionem  changon     (pronounced 

chantsoUy    later   chan- 
son) 
lint^blum,    Pop.  Lat.  liiignel  (pronounced   lint- 

linteolum,  16nty9lum  suel),  linceul 

The  group  cti  when  between  vowels  was  also  repre- 
sented by  c  (pronounced  ts). 

factionem  fagon  {pronounced fatson) 

lectipnem  legon  (pronounced  letson) 

78.  C  BEFORE  E  OR  I  IN  HIATUS. — Cy,  which  resulted 
from  ce  or  ci  followed  by  a  vowel,  and,  like  ty,  only  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  words,  also  became  ts,  not  only  after  con- 
sonants but  also  after  vowels. 

lancea  lance  (pron.  lantse) 

glacia  (for  glaciem)  glace  (pron.  glatse) 

facia  (for  faciem)  face  (pron. /a fse,  &c.) 

pellicia  (vestis)  pelice  {pelisse) 
brachia,  bracia  (§  82)  brace  {brasse) 

placeat  place  (now  plaise) 

^  Sti  followed  by  a  vowel  was  transformed  into  /6-  with  the  s  surd, 
angtistia  angoissc 

frustiare  fruissier,  froissier,  froisser. 
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faciat  face  {/asse) 

brachium,  bracium  (§  82)  hrazipron.  brats;  now  bras) 

solacium  soiaz  {son/as) 

aci-arium  ac-ier  (pron.  ats-ier) 

79.  Q. — The  letter  q  was  used  in  Latin  in  combination 
with  u  before  a  vowel.  Thus  the  Romans  wrote  qu  + vowel 
instead  of  cu  +  vowel.  Consequently  the  group  qu  is 
comprised  in  the  categor}'  of  c  before  1,  r,  o,  and  u  (§  71 
and  §  74,  i). 

The  u  was  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  of  different 
words  at  different  times.  The  loss  began  in  the  Latin 
period  ;  thus  we  have 

qujnque,  qjiique,  kinque  cinq 

cpquere,  cpkere,  cpk-re  cuire 

querquedula,  kerkedula  sercele,  sarcelle 

coquina,  cokina  cuisine 

But  in  most  cases  the  u  was  only  lost  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
still  pronounced,  as  a  w,  before  a,  in  quant,  quar,  &c.  (now 
quand,  car), 

80.  G. — Initial  g  was,  like  c,  preserved  before  1,  r,  o, 
and  ii. 

grandem  grant 

glpria  glorie,  gloire 

gpmphum  gonty  gond 

g^la  gueule 

Initial  g  before  a,  e,  and  i,  became  dj,  noted  generally  by 
j,  or  before  e  and  i  by  g. 

gaudia  joie 

g^lum  giel,  gel 

gentem  gent 

gigantem  jayant,  geant 

Simple  medial  g  was  lost  from  the  earliest  times,  with 
the  evolution  of  a  yod  when  an  a  followed. 
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regina  re'iiie,  reine 

vigjnti  viiit  (vingt) 

trigiuta  (rente 

ligamen  li-ien 

n^gat  (nieie)  nie 

augurium,  agurium  a/Vr,  eiir  {heur) 

G  was  also  dropped  before  r. 

nigrum  neiVf  noir 

pigritia  perece,  paresse 

peregrinum  pelerin 

G  as  the  last  consonant  of  a  group  was  treated  like 
initial  g. 

zingiber  gingembre  ^ 

vendicare,  vendegare,  vend-gare  vengier,  venger 

In  other  cases  the  g  was  changed  into  a  yod,  which 
combined  in  various  ways  with  the  nearest  consonants. 

fr jgidum,  fr^g-dum        frcit,  froit  (froid) 
d]fgitum,  d^g-tum  deitj  doit  (doigt) 

jfi.ngere,  joyn-re  joindre 

We  must  note  the  change  of  gi  or  ge,  when  followed  by 
a  vowel,  into  is  (with  the  s  soft). 

*fragea  or  •  fragia  (from  fragum)  /raise 

phrygium,  fr^gium  frets,  frois  in  orfrois 

81.  Consonantal  I  or  YOD. — It  is  a  great  error  to  pro- 
nounce and  write  a  j,  the  sonant  chuintante'' ^  for  the  Latin 
consonantal  i  or  yod.  The  French  read,  for  instance,  jam  : 
the  Romans  wrote  and  pronounced  iam.  They  pronounced 
and  wrote,  in  the  same  manner,  Ii^lius,  iecur,  ipcus,  &:c. 

In  the  initial  position,  the  Latin  consonantal  i  became 

'  A  word  of  learned  formation  (of.  citigitis  =  vous  ceignez).     Gingiva, 
which  by  dissimilation  became  ^^««'fa,  ^a.\'e  gencive. 
■^  [In  English  the  j  =  d  +  the  sonant  cltuintante.'] 
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in  France  dj :  iano,  ja ;  lacobus,  Jaqiics  (pronounced 
dja,  Djaqucs). 

As  a  medial,  it  was,  like  g,  dropped  before  e  or  i  :  maies- 
tatem,  O.F.  niaesfe ;  majcste  is  of  learned  formation. 
Before  the  other  consonants  it  was  preserved  as  i :  e.  g. 
maiorem,  mai6in%  iiiaior,  inaieitr]  *tr(;)ia,  tniie. 

With  regard  to  the  yod  resulting  from  e  or  i  in  hiatus, 
see  §  60. 

82.  H  ASPIRATE.— The  h  was  aspirate  in  primitive  Latin. 
From  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  aspiration  had  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  out  of  popular  usage,  and  gradually  this 
letter  came  to  have  a  merely  orthographic  significance. 
Italian,  continuing  Latin  traditions,  does  not  possess  an 
aspirate  h  in  pronunciation,  and  scarcely  uses  the  letter  h 
at  all.  In  French,  both  the  aspiration  and  the  letter  that 
represents  it  reappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians.  A  number  of 
Germanic  words,  when  they  became  French,  kept  the  as- 
piration they  had  possessed  in  their  original  language  ;  and 
even  some  Latin  words,  such  as  altus,  Fr.  hauff  took  this 
aspiration. 

The  loss  of  the  Latin  h  reduced,  in  Latin,  ch  and  th  to  c 
and  t :  chorda,  brachium,  cathedra,  &c.,  became  corda, 
bracium,  catedra,  &c. 

In  the  same  way  ph  was  reduced  to  p  (e.g.  c^laphum, 
colapum,  colpf  coup),  except  in  certain  words  introduced 
into  Latin  at  a  period  when  ph  was  changing  the  double 
sound  proper  to  it  into  a  kind  of  f  (e.  g.  si?.lphur,  solfrCf 
soufre). 

IV.  Euphonic  Modifications  of  Consonants. 

83.  Euphonic  modifications  of  consonants. — Besides 
the  general  laws  that  we  have  just  studied,  we  must  point 
out  a  certain  number  of  peculiar  changes  which  do  not 
belong  only  to  the  early  period  of  the  language,  but  which 
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we  find  appearing  in  subsequent  periods  and  even  at  the 
present  day.  They  particularly  affect  the  liquids  1,  r,  m, 
and  n,  and  are  mostly  caused  by  the  action  of  assimilation 
or  the  opposite  need  for  dissimilation. 

When  a  word  originally  contained  two  r's,  two  I'S;  or 
two  labials,  we  may  find  dissimilation,  either  in  Popular 
Latin  or  in  French. 


peregrjnum,  pelegrjnum 

pelerin 

pelerin 

*acr-arborem 

erable 

erable 

mappa 

nape 

nappe 

*lusciniolum 

iossignol 

rossignol 

*libellum  (from  libra) 

Itvelf  liveau 

niveau 

*orphaninum 

orfenin 

orphelin 

In  the  same  way,  at  the  present  day,  uneducated  French 
people  say  colidor  for  corridor,  and  porichinelle  for  polichi- 
nelle. 

In  some  other  cases  a  consonant  drops. 


querquedula,  kerkedula 

cercele 

sarcelle 

vervactum,  veractum 

guerait 

gueret 

viv^nda 

viande 

flammula 

flamhle 

flambe 

t^mpora 

tempre, 

temple 

tempe 

Or  else  by  unconscious  analogy  a  sound  or  word  has 
been  remodelled  so  as  to  resemble  more  closely  a  similar 
sound  or  word.     Since  the  sixteenth  century : 

chamberlenc     has   become    chambellan 

cercher  „  chercher  (at  the  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century) 
essanger  (exsaniare)  „  e'changer'^ 

In  other  cases  again  we  have  a  metathesis,  particularly 
between  the  r  and  the  L     At  different  periods — • 

*  [The  first  process  in  washing  linen.] 
K 


formage 

berbis 

tourbler 

temprer 

bouvrage 

buleter 
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tprculum,  t9relum;  became  treuil 

frontage 
brebis 
troubler 
tremper 
breuvage 
beluteVj  bluter 

Similarly  in  our  own  time  grenouille  and  Grenelle,  in 
popular  speech  J  have  hecoiuQ- guemout'/k  and  Guernelle. 

Section  III. — Historical  Summary.    State  of  the 
Pronunciation  in  the  Tenth  Century. 

84.  Historical  summary. — I.  Vowels.  —The  penultimate 
short  atonies  were  the  first  to  drop,  and  began  to  do  so  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Empire,  leaving  finally  in  Northern 
Gallo- Romanic  only  paroxytons  (§  46).  Some  centuries  later 
the  final  atonic  vowels  were  also  dropped,  or  were  reduced 
to  a  new  sound,  the  e  feminine,  so  that  all  words  either  (i) 
were  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  or  (2)  ended  with  an  e 
feminine  immediately  preceded  by  the  accent  (§  47).  The 
counter-finals  dropped  or  were  weakened  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  brought  about  the  formation  of  new  consonant- 
groups  (§  48). 

Both  counter-tonic  and  initial  or  monosyllabic  atonic 
vowels  were  either  preserved  or  weakened  into  e  feminine 
or  close  6  (§  57). 

Of  the  free  accented  vowels  (§  51),  d  and  5  at  an  early 
stage  became  id  and  uo ;  later  on,  6  and  6  became  in  their 
turn  6i  and  6u ;  and  a  became  e.  When  followed  by  nasal 
consonants  a  and  o  developed  in  a  slightly  different  way 

(§  55)- 

Stopped    vowels    were    preserved    unchanged    (§    50). 

Hiatuses  disappeared  (§  60). 

The  palatals  (§§  54,  58)  affected  both  free  and  stopped 

vowels,  whether  accented  or  atonic,  by  the  introduction  of 
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a  new  clement,  the  yod,  which  formed  with  them  either 
diphthongs  or  triphthongs.  The  triphthongs  were  reduced 
by  the  loss  of  their  medial  vowel  either  into  diphthongs 
(e.  g.  uoi  =  ui)  or  single  vowels  (e.  g.  iei  =  i), 

II.  Consonants. —  Initial  consonants  were  generally  pre- 
served (§§  62,  67) ;  medial  consonants  were  weakened  (§  63)  ; 
consonant-groups,  whether  of  Latin  or  Romanic  origin,  were 
modified,  the  last  consonant  of  the  group  being  treated  as 
if  it  were  an  initial,  and  the  first,  except  in  the  case  of  1,  r, 
m,  n,  or  s,  being  dropped  (§  68).  The  nasals  and  liquids 
began  to  act  on  the  vowels  (§§  55,  56).  The  palatals  were 
transformed  into  either  a  yod,  a  sibilant,  or  a  chuintante 
(§§  72-81). 

III.  There  resulted  from  these  changes,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  Latin  phonetic  system,  a  series  of  new  sounds, 
both  vowels  and  consonants,  of  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
draw  up  a  list  and  investigate  the  origin. 

In  Popular  Latin  there  were  seven  vowels:  a,  d,  6,  i,  6,  6, 
and  u,  and  one  diphthong:  au.  In  the  French  of  the  tenth 
century  there  were  nine  vowels  :  a,  e,  6,  e,  i,  6,  6,  li,  and  e 
feminine  ;  ten  diphthongs :  ai,  6i,  6i,  6i,  ui  -^u,  du,  6u,  id, 
uo  ;  and  two  triphthongs  :  idu,  uou. 

In  Popular  Latin  there  were  fifteen  simple  consonants, 
of  which  six  were  explosives :  b,  p,  d,  t,  g,  and  c ;  five 
continuous :  f,  v  (=  w),  surd  s,  consonantal  i,  and  h  aspirate ; 
and  four  liquids :  1,  r,  m,  and  n.  There  was  one  double 
consonant,  the  z  \  We  must  also  add  the  ph,  which  was 
equivalent  to  either  p  or  f.  In  the  French  of  the  tenth 
century  there  were  twenty-three  consonants :  b,  p,  d,  t,  g 
(hard),  c  (hard),  v,  f,  w,  w,  surd  s,  sonant  s,  tch,  ts  (or  z),  dj, 
y  (consonantal  i),  h,  1,  r,  m,  n,  1,  and  n. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  origin  of  each  of  these 
French  sounds, 

85.  Vowels. — The   vowels   were    either   accented   or 

'  The  X  was  only  an  orthographic  sign  to  represent  the  sequence  of 
the  consonants  c  and  s. 

K  2 
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atonic ;  the  same  difterentiation  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  several  diphthongs. 

A.  The  a  was  open  :  a. 

When  accented  it  was  derived  from  the  stopped  accented 
a  (§  50)  \  and  also  from  a  free  a  before  1  in  certain  words 

(§56). 

When  atonic  it  was  derived  from  the  pretonic  a,  free  or 
stopped  :  in  many  cases  from  the  a  of  certain  atonic  mono- 
syllables (§  57). 

E,  accented  or  atonic,  came  from  an  b  (Lat.  e  or  se),  either 
originally  stopped  (§§  50,  57)  or  which  had  become  stopped 

(§  49). 

E,  accented  or  atonic,  came  from  a  stopped  6  (Lat.  e  or  i) 
(§§  50  ^rid  57) .  In  words  of  Learned  formation,  such  as 
tenebros,  penitence,  or  foreign  words  such  as  Gerart  (the 
German  Gerhardt),  6  came  from  either  d  or  e. 

E.  A  third  e,  which  seems  to  have  been  open,  came  from 
an  accented  free  a,  or  from  the  d  (Lat.  e,  8b)  of  Deu,  erat, 
Hebreu,  &c.  (§  51,  4).  It  resulted  also  from  an  atonic  a,  in 
les  (illas),  mes,  tes,  ses  (meas,  tuas,  suas),  from  an  atonic  6 
in  les,  mes,  tes,  ses  (illos,  meos,  tuos,  suos). 

I.  Accented  i  came  either  from  a  free  or  stopped  i  (§  51,  i. 
and  §  50) ;  from  an  d  combined  with  a  palatal  (§54,  II);  from 
an  a  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  palatal  (§  54,  I.  c) ; 
from  an  6  (e,  i)  preceded  by  a  palatal  (§  54,  I V) ;  or  from  an 
6,  modified  by  a  following  long  atonic  1  (p.  95,  note). 

Atonic  i  came  from  atonic  i  (§  57). 

O.  Accented  close  6  came  either  from  a  stopped  close  6 
(§  50)  >  ^^  from  an  open  o  or  close  6  free  before  a  nasal 
(§§  5I;  2.  and  55). 

*  On  account  of  a  series  of  modifications  too  long  to  be  given  here  in 
detail,  the  a  of  habes  and  habet,  the  a  occurring  in  the  future  tense 
(formed  by  the  combination  of  infinitives  with  the  verb  habere,  §  218), 
and  that  of  the  3rd  person  singular  in  the  preterite  of  the  first  con- 
jugation were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  stopped  vowels  in  Latin. 
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Atonic  close  6  came  from  a  free  o,  au,  or  6,  or  from 
a  stopped  close  6  (§  57). 

6.  Accented  open  5  came  from  a  stopped  open  5  (§  50) ;  in 
some  cases  from  a  free  open  5  (p.  96,  note  i) ;  from  the 
Latin  au  (§  52),  or  from  the  sequence  a  +  b  becoming  au 
before  a  consonant  (§  68,  i);  or,  finally,  in  certain  cases 
from  a  stopped  close  6  (p.  96,  note  i). 

Atonic  open  0  came  from  a  stopped  open  o  (§  57). 

"0,  The  accented  and  atonic  ti  both  came  from  the  Latin 
u,  either  free  or  stopped  (§§  50,  51,  i,  and  57). 

E  feminine.     This  new  vowel  is  always  atonic. 

The  post-tonic  e  feminine  came  from  a  final  a,  or  from 
any  other  vowels  following  a  group  of  consonants  which 
needed  a  supporting  vowel  (§  47). 

The  pretonic  e  feminine  (§  57)  came  from  a,  0,  or  6,  and 
even  o,  especially  in  atonic  monosyllables  :  me,  tc,  se,  je, 
que,  &c. 

86.  Diphthongs  and  triphthongs. — Ai  came  from  an 
a,  accented  or  atonic,  followed  (mediately  or  immediately) 
by  a  palatal  (§§  54,  I.  b,  and  58),  or  from  a  free  accented 
a,  followed  by  a  nasal  (§  55).  It  was  pronounced  approxi- 
mately like  the  diphthong  in  the  interjection  ha'ie! 

Ei,  accented,  came  either  from  e  (Lat.  e  or  1),  free  and  ac- 
cented (§  51,  3) ;  or  from  e,  either  free  or  stopped,  when 
accented  and  followed  by  a  palatal  (§  54,  IV). 

Atonic  6i  came  either  from  6  or  e,  followed  by  a  palatal 

(§  58). 

6i  came  from  au  followed  by  a  palatal  {§  54,  III). 

Oi,  both  accented  and  atonic,  came  either  from  6  (Lat.  0, 
ii)  or  in  some  cases  from  u  followed  by  a  palatal  (§§  54,  VI 
and  58). 

til,  accented,  came  either  from  u,  from  open  5  (Lat.  5^, 
or  in  some  cases  from  close  6  (Lat.  6  or  u),  followed  by  a 
palatal  (§54,  VI  and  II), 
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Ell  is  found  in  the  words  Deu,  ebreu,  &c.  (p.  92,  note  i.  a, 
and  §51,  4);  cf.  ieu. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  period  under  consideration 
a  new  diphthong  eu  was  formed  from  ou  (see  §  94). 

Ou  came  from  free  6  (Lat.  6,  ii),  whether  followed  imme- 
diately or  not  by  u  (§  51,  3,  and  p.  92,  note  i.  b), 

6u  came  from  o  free  followed  by  u,  especially  in  the 
group  ecu  (p.  96,  note  2),  and  also  from  au  followed  by  u, 
as  in  paucum,  pou  (p.  92,  note  1.  b). 

le,  pronounced  with  a  stress  on  the  i,  came  either  from 
e  (Lat.  S,  8d),  free  and  accented  (§  51,  2),  or  from  a,  free 
and  accented,  preceded  by  a  palatal  (§§  54,  I.  a,  and  51,  4), 
and  is  found  in  the  suffix  -arium  of  polysyllables  (§  54,  \.d). 

Uo  (with  the  stress  on  the  u)  came  (§  51,  2)  from  5  (Lat. 
6)  free  and  accented. 

Ieu  came  from  e  (e,  se),  immediately  followed  by  u 
(p.  92,  note  I.  ^);  cf.  du.  At  a  later  period  this  diphthong 
was  sometimes  formed  from  uou  (p.  96,  note  2). 

Uou  came  from  o  in  the  group  6cu  (p.  96,  note  2) ;  cf.  ou. 

87.  The  consonants.  —  B  came  either  from  b,  as  an 
initial  of  words  or  syllables  (§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  or  from 
a  double  medial  b  (§  66).  It  was  intercalated  between  m 
and  1,  and  m  and  r  (§  68,  3). 

P  came  either  from  p,  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables 
(§§  62  and  68,  i),  or  from  a  double  medial  p  (§  66). 

D  came  either  from  d,  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables 
(§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  a  simple  or  double  medial  d  (§§  63, 
66) ;  or  from  a  simple  medial  t  (§  63).  It  was  intercalated 
between  the  consonants  1,  n,  and  s,  and  the  consonant  r 
(§  68,  3). 

T  came  either  from  t,  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables 
(§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  a  double  medial  t  (§  66) ;  or  from 
a  t  or  d,  originally  final,  or  which  had  become  final  (§§  64 
and  69).     It  was  intercalated  between  s  and  r  (§  68,  3). 
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G.  The  hard  g,  which  is  only  found  before  o,  u,  1,  or  r, 
came  either  from  g  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables  pre- 
ceding these  sounds  (§  80);  or  from  c  (or  q),  medial  and. 
simple,  before  o  and  ii  (§  74,  i).  The  group  gw,  written 
gu,  is  of  Germanic  origin  (§  62,  b). 

C.  The  hard  c,  which  only  exists  in  French  before  o,  ii, 
1,  and  r,  came  from  c  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables 
and  preceding  the  same  sounds  (§  71),  or  from  a  medial 
g,  forming  part  of  a  group  which  had  become  final  (§  69). 
It  was  this  first  element  of  the  initial  group  qu,  preceding 
any  vowel,  which  always  persisted  (§  79). 

V  came  either  from  v  as  an  initial  of  words  or  syllables 
(§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  p,  b,  or  v,  simple  and  medial  (§  63) ; 
or  from  u  in  hiatus  (§  60,  i). 

W  and  W,  represented  graphically  by  u,  are  only  to  be 
found  after  g,  and  after  q  (§§  62,  b  and  79). 

F  came  either  from  f  as  an  initial  of  a  word  or  syllable 
(§§  62  and  68,  i);  or  from  a  v  (Lat.  p,  b,  or  v),  originally 
medial,  and  that  had  become  final  (§  64,  2). 

S  sonant,  represented  generally  by  s,  and  rarely  by  z, 
came  either  from  a  simple  medial  s  (§  63),  from  ti  or  gi  in 
hiatus  (§§  77,  80),  or  from  c  before  e  or  i  (§  74,  3). 

S  surd  was  written  s  before  or  after  a  consonant,  and  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  words ;  between  two  vowels  it  was 
denoted  by  ss.  It  came  either  from  s,  as  an  initial  of 
words  or  syllables  (§  62);  from  a  double  s  (§66),  or  an  s 
forming  part  of  a  group  (§  68) ;  from  x  (§  76,  2) ;  or  from 
sti  + vowel  (p.  125,  note).  S  surd  as  a  final  (§  64,  2)  was 
derived  from  an  originally  medial  sonant  s. 

Consonantal  I  (yod).  This  consonant  is  represented  by 
an  i :  it  is  found  in  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  6i,  61,  tii.  It 
resulted  from  the  natural  diphthongation  of  6  into  6i,  or 
that  of  a  into  ai  before  nasals.  In  other  cases  it  was 
evolved  from  a  palatal  following  a  vowel  (§§  54,  58,  74). 
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H.  On  this  consonant,  which  is  seldom  found  except  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  see  §  82. 

Teh,  represented  by  ch,  was  derived  either  from  c  as  an 
initial  of  words  or  syllables,  followed  by  a  (§§  73  and  76,  i) ; 
or  from  i  in  hiatus  after  p  (§  60,  i). 

Ts,  represented  by  c  or  z,  was  derived  either  from  c  as 
an  initial  of  words  or  syllables  before  e  and  i  (§§  72  and 
76,  i) ;  from  ty  after  a  consonant  (§  77) ;  from  cy  (§  78) ; 
or  from  the  combination  of  t  or  d  with  s,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  a  vowel  (§  47). 

After  n,  when  it  was  the  second  consonant  of  a  medial 
or  final  consonant-group,  and  after  1  mouillee  and  n  mouillee, 
the  flexional  s  was  changed  into  z,  and  the  1  or  n  was  no 
longer  mouillee.  Thus  annus  became  atiz ;  f\lin8,  ftk ;  and 
ptignus,  poinz. 

Dj,  generally  represented  by  j  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  by 
g  before  e  and  i,  was  derived  either  from  consonantal  i,  as 
an  initial  of  words  (§  81) ;  from  g  as  an  initial  of  words  or 
syllables  before  a,  e,  or  i  ^  (§  80) ;  or  from  i,  in  hiatus,  after 
various  consonants  (§  60,  i),  and  in  the  suffix  -aticum 
(-adium),  -age. 

L  was  derived  either  from  1  as  an  initial  of  words  or 
s)iliables  (§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  1  as  the  final  of  syllables 
(§  68,  2) ;  from  a  simple  medial  1  (palatium,  palais) ;  or 
from  double  1  (§  66). 

R  was  derived  either  from  r  as  an  initial  or  final  of 
words  (per,  par)  or  syllables  (§§  62,  68) ;  or  from  a  simple 
medial  r  (muralia,  murailles). 

L  mouillee  was  derived  from  1,  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  palatal,  with  which  it  combined  (§  60,  2). 

M  was  derived  either  from  m  as  an  initial  of  words  or 
syllables  (§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  a  medial,  simple,  or 
double  (§  66)  m,  that  had  either  remained  medial  or  become 

^  In  some  cases  g  came  from  an  earlier  c  (§  68). 
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final  (famem,  faint ;  sijimma,  some,  now  somme) ;  from  m, 
or  n,  next  to  a  labial  consonant ;  or  lastly  from  the  group 
mn  (§  68,  i  and  3). 

N  was  derived  either  from  n  as  an  initial  or  final  of 
words  (non,  non)  or  syllables  (§§  62  and  68,  i) ;  from  simple 
medial  n  (regina,  rei'ne,  reine);  from  double  n  (§  66);  possibly 
from  final  m  (§  64,  i)  in  monosyllables,  such  as  rien  (rem), 
mon,  ton,  son  (meum,  tuum,  suum),  whose  vowel  was  later 
nasalized  by  the  consonant  (§  64,  i) ;  or  from  m  which  had 
come  into  contiguity  with  a  dental  (semitarium,  sentter). 

N  moiiillee,  represented  by  gn  or  ign,  and  at  the  end  of 
words  by  ng  or  ing,  was  derived  from  an  n  combined  with 
a  contiguous  palatal  (§  60,  2). 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 

(from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century) 

88.  General  characteristics. —  89.  Mouth-vowels. —  90.  Nasal  vowels. — 
91.  Nasalized  a  and  e. — 92.  Nasalized  o, — 93.  The  diphthongs  ai,  ei, 
oi,  6i,  ui. —  94.  The  diphthongs  en,  oh,  ou,  and  uo\  the  triphthongs 
ten,  uou. —  95.  The  diphthong  t>l  —  96.  Nasal  diphthongs. —  97.  New 
hiatuses.  —  98.  Reduction  of  the  hiatuses. —  99.  Medial  consonants. — 
100.  Final  consonants.— 101.  Ch,  j,  and  ts  or  2:.— 102.  S.— 103.  R. 
— 104.  Nasalization  of  vowels  by  n  mouillee. — 105.  Change  of/  into 
u.  — 106.  Al. — 107.  El  and  el.  — 108.  Other  vowels  or  diphthongs 
preceding  /. — 109.  With  I  mouillee.  — 110.  State  of  the  pronunciation 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

88.  General  characteristics. — During  this  period  the 
vowels  underwent  modifications  and  were  affected  by  the 
action  of  certain  consonants  in  contact  with  them.  Of  the 
diphthongs,  some  were  transformed  into  vowels  and  thus 
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disappeared.  Certain  new  diphthongs  were  formed,  owing 
to  the  transformation  of  consonants  into  vowels.  New 
hiatuses  were  formed  by  the  dropping  out  of  medial  conso- 
nants. Certain  new  vowels,  the  nasal  vowels,  which  had 
begun  to  appear  in  the  first  period,  were  considerably 
developed. 

Such  in  its  main  features  is  the  character  of  French 
pronunciation  during  this  second  period.  We  shall  pursue 
the  study  of  French  sounds,  the  vowels,  pure  and  nasal, 
diphthongs,  and  consonants,  as  we  found  them  in  the  tenth 
century. 

Section  I. — History  of  the  Vowels, 

I.   Mouth- Vowels  and   Nasal   Vowels. 

89.  Mouth-vowels. — The  pure  vowels  a,  d,  i,  0,  ii,  and 
e  feminine,  were  preserved  without  any  change  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  period. 

The  close  6  (Lat.  e  or  i),  when  stopped,  became  open  b 
during  the  twelfth  century:  mdsse,  m6t  (Lat.  mittit),  s6c, 
s6che,  evesque,  became  messe,  met^  sec,  seche,  evesque.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  e  derived  from  free  a,  e.g.  that  of  mer 
(Lat.  mare),  and  of  tel  (Lat.  talem)  (§  51,  4),  appears  to 
have  become  a  close  e,  whether  followed  or  not  by  a 
sounded  consonant,  about  the  same  time  that  the  stopped 
close  6  became  open  d.  The  e  also  became  close  in  the 
diphthong  i^,  derived  from  a  free  a  following  a  palatal,  or 
from  a  free  open  e. 

The  history  of  the  close  6  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  with  that  of  the  diphthong  611  (§  94). 

The  vowels  underwent  changes  when  followed  by  certain 
consonants,  such  as  s,  r,  and  1  (§§  102,  103,  and  107). 

90.  Nasal  vowels. — In  the  eleventh  century  two  nasal 
vowels  were  formed:  a  and  e;  and  a  third  was  in  process 
of  formation,  namely  o. 

The  nasal  vowels  did  not  yet  absorb,  as  they  did  later, 
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the  whole  sound  of  the  m  or  n  following.  On  the  contrary, 
these  consonants  still  preserved  their  full  and  entire  value, 
although  they  rendered  the  preceding  vowel  nasal.  For 
instance,  chanter  was  not  pronounced  cha-te  as  it  is  now, 
but  chan'-te'r\  The  pronunciation  was  thus  intermediate  be- 
tween the  original  pronunciation  can'-tare  and  the  modern 
cha-te.  ^ 

91.  Nasalized  A  and  E. — The  nasal  a  was  formed  from 
a  stopped  a  followed  by  m  or  n :  as  in  the  words  an  and 
champ  which  are  derived  from  forms  successively  pro- 
nounced annuni,  an*n,  atC  ;  campum,  cham'p,  cham'p. 

The  nasal  e  was  derived  from  e  or  6  followed  by  m  or  n 
preceding  a  consonant :  it  was  pronounced  like  the  modern 
in,  ain,  ein.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
it  began  to  approach  nasal  a,  and  finally  developed  into  this 
latter  sound  :  f Indit,  f^ndet,  successively  h^cdime fen' t,fe n't , 
and  then  fant  (now  fend).  The  change  was  complete  in 
the  twelfth  century,  so  that  the  nasal  sound  e  existed  no 
longer  save  in  the  diphthong  ien  (=  ie). 

The  change  was  so  radical  that  it  was  sometimes  followed 
in  the  spelling.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  arose  the  custom  of  writing  an,  instead 
of  the  etymologically  correct  en,  in  certain  words  :  dedans, 
leans,  ceans  (intus) ;  langite  (lingua) ;  sangle  for  gangle, 
cengle  (cingula) ;  and  this  spelling  has  been  preserved 
down  to  our  own  times. 

The  nasal  e  was  also  produced  in  the  atonic  monosyllable 
in,  ^n,  even  when  the  preposition  was  followed  by  a  vowel 
and  the  close  6  was  free.  The  nasal  consonant  is  sounded 
before  a  vowel  down  to  the  present  day,  as  in  the  com- 
pound word  in-odio,  ennui,  pronounced  amii,  and  formerly 
gnui,  or  when  the  preposition  en  is  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  .1  vowel.  Thus  en  Espagne  is  pronounced 
an- E  span. 

02.  Nasalized  O. — In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  the 
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syllable  on,  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  assonant  with  a  pure 
6,  but  oftener  with  itself,  which  points  to  a  beginning  of 
nasalization.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  formation  of  the 
new  sound  o  was  complete.     It  was  derived : 

(i)  From  5  and  6  stopped,  before  m  or  n  : 

rt;impit  ront    pronounced  rdnU  (rompt) 

c6mitem  conte  „  con'te  (comte) 

l^ngum  lone  „  "  lon'c  (long) 

bdnitatem  bonte  „  bon'te 

(ii)  From  o  and  6  free,  before  an  m  or  n  that  had  be- 
come final  : 


b^num              ton 

pronounced 

honH 

non                    nan 

)} 

ndn^ 

n9men,  nome  nom 

)t 

noni 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether  during  this 
period  the  vowel  was  nasalized  before  a  medial  m  or  n. 
Boma  was  at  one  time  pronounced  Ro-me;  poma  was 
pronounced />o-w^ ;  but  apparently  only  in  Middle  French. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  m  and  the  n  directly  affected 
stopped  a  and  e,  but  not  free  a  or  e\  whilst  they 
acted  alike  on  free  o  and  stopped  o,  transforming  both 
vowels  into  o. 

We  may  notice  at  the  same  time  that  the  stopped  open 
b  was  changed  into  close  6,  and  thence  into  e,  and  that 
the  open  o  was  not  only  not  regularly  transformed  into 
a  diphthong,  but  even  became  a  closed  6 ;  ton,  for  instance, 
was  assonant  with  ^o/or,  and  sdne  (Lat.  spnat;  in  the 
Chanson  de  Roland:  sune)  with  boehe,  bouche. 

These  facts  are  the  more  strange  and  contradictory  as 
now  o  is  the  nasal  of  open  6,  and  not  that  of  close  6,  and 
§  that  of  open  h,  and  not  that  of  close  6. 

^  The  free  e  regularly  became  ie  before  m  or  n:  e.  g.  bene,  bien  ;  the 
a  became  ai;  e.  g.  panent,  pain. 
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II.    Diphthongs   and    Triphthongs. 

93.    The   diphthongs  AI,   EI,  61  and  61,   tJI. — AI 

tended,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  become 
open  e.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  change  was  complete: 
faite  was  assonant  with  pdrte.  Nevertheless  the  language 
preserved  the  use  of  the  former  orthography  ai.  There 
was  but  a  small  number  of  words  in  which  the  diphthong 
was  replaced  by  a  vowel,  as  in  frele  for  fraisle,  grele  for 
graisle. 

EI.  In  the  fragment  of  Valenciennes,  neiiez(Lat.  necatos) 
is  written  noieds,  while  the  accented  6i  remains  unchanged 
in  haveir  (Lat.  habere),  penteiet  (Lat.  poenitebat),  &c. 
It  has  therefore  been  concluded  with  reason  that  in 
Northern  French  the  change  of  the  diphthong  6i  into  6i 
took  place  first  in  atonic  syllables.  Then  6i  became  5i  in 
accented  syllables,  but  only  two  centuries  later.  From  the 
North  the  new  pronunciation  reached  the  East  (Burgundy 
and  Champagne),  and  then  the  Centre  (the  He  de  France, 
Orleanais,  &c.).  In  the  latter  district  6i  was  changed  into 
6i  in  all  words,  except  before  n  mouillee  and  1  mouillee. 
Thus  mei,  tei,  sei,  became  moi,  toiy  sot;  rei,  lei,  became 
ro/,  lot;  but  sein  (sinum)  remained  sein ;  plein  (planum) 
remained  plein ;  fein  (foenum)  remained  fein.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  aveine  (av^na),  meins  (minus)  \  pareil  (*parj- 
culum),  conseil  (consilium),  oeille  (ovicula)  ^,  &c.,  remained 
unchanged.  Later  6i,  in  words  in  which  this  diphthong 
had  been  preserved,  developed,  like  ai,  into  open  d. 

61  and  61.  There  were  originally  two  diphthongs  oi, 
the  one,  6i,  derived  from  au  +  y  (nausea,  noise),  the  other, 
6i,  derived  from  6  +  y  (vOcem,  vdiz).    These   two   diph- 

^  No  sure  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  forms  avoine,  foin, 
fftoms,  which  made  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  finally  triumphed  in  Parisian  and  literary  French. 

*  In  pareil y  conseil,  &c.,  the  t  serves  both  as  part  of  the  diphthong  ei 
and  to  indicate  that  the  /  is  mouillee.  The  pronunciation  was  not  pare-t, 
but  parci-t. 
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thongs  were  both  written  oi ;  the  number  of  instances  of 
the  diphthong  oi  was  increased  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  this  diphthong,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  from  6i.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
two  diphthongs  were  assimilated,  both  being  pronounced 
6i,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  changed  into 
6e  and  then  into  we. 

til.  During  the  first  period  of  the  language  this  was 
pronounced  with  a  stress  on  the  ii  and  the  i  as  a  yod,  but 
there  was  a  tendency  to  reverse  the  importance  of  the  two 
constituents  of  the  diphthong.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
period  the  i  became  a  vowel,  and  the  u  a  consonant;  the 
pronunciation  being  #i.  Before,  hti  had  been  assonant 
with  ii ;  thenceforth  it  was  assonant  with  i. 

94.  The  diphthongs  EU,  6u,  6u,  UO  ;  the  triph- 
thongs lEU,  u6u. — EU,  towards  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  must  have  developed  into  the  sound  we 
now  give  it ;  but  this  new  sound  was  also  derived  from  6u, 
6u,  and  uo. 

OU  is  the  diphthong  derived  from  6  free  and  accented ; 
thus  bellezour  in  the  Sequence  de  Sainte  Etilalie  is  an 
irregular  comparative  in  -prem  of  hely  belle.  Later,  but 
still  at  an  early  period,  the  ancient  close  6,  whether  free 
or  stopped,  was  (like  the  open  o)  represented  by  the  letter 
o  in  most  of  the  Continental  texts,  and  (like  the  ii  from  ii) 
by  the  letter  u  in  the  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  texts. 
From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  France 
the  sound  derived  from  the  original  free  6  was  assonant 
with  the  stopped  6  and  the  6  before  a  nasal,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  sounded  as  a  diphthong.  Then 
a  new  distinction  was  made  :  accented  6,  when  free,  passed 
into  the  vowel  eu ;  when  stopped,  into  the  vowel  u  \  This 
latter  vowel  was  represented  in  spelling  by  the  combination 

*  The  atonic  o,  free  or  stopped,  gave  rise,  though  we  are  unable  to 
formulate  any  certain  rule  in  the  matter,  to  either  «  or  6. 
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of  the  o  and  the  u,  and  not,  as  in  other  Romance  languages, 
by  the  Latin  u,  which  had  become  in  French  li.  Thus 
we  have:  dolcprem,  dolor,  douletir;  tiirrem,  /or,  tour. 

6u  in  pou  (paucum),  foti,  libu,  jibii  (focum,  Ipcum, 
jpcum),  became  about  the  same  period  eu,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  vowel  eu  like  the  preceding  diphthongs. 
Cf.  p.  96,  note  2. 

UO  (i.  e.  uo)  was  derived  from  the  open  o  accented,  and 
free,  and  changed  in  the  eleventh  century  into  ue,  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  into  oe  (both  diphthongs),  and  was 
finally  transformed  in  the  fourteenth  century  into  the 
vowel  eu\ 

Thus  novem,  nove,  became  successively  niiof,  nilef, 
noef,  neuf.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  there  was  constant  hesitation  between 
the  two  notations  ue  and  oe.  Modern  usage  has  preserved 
traces  of  the  old  notation  side  by  side  with  the  spelling  eu 
which  has  come  into  general  use.  Ue  is  still  to  be  found 
in  cueillir,  where  the  u  has  been  preserved  before  the  e 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  indicating  in  writing  the  guttural 
sound  of  the  c.  Oe  is  preserved  in  ce-il,  and,  in  a  strange 
fashion,  in  oeuf,  soeur,  boeuf,  which  thus  combine  the  two 
groups  OB  and  eu. 

Thus  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  group  eu  represents 
a  primitive  uo  (o  =  Lat.  6  free  and  accented);  primitive 
6u  (6  =  Lat.  o  or  u  free  and  accented) ;  a  primitive  ou 
(Lat.  au,  and  6  followed  by  u). 

lEU :  the  triphthong  ieu  was  reduced  in  the  same  way 
to  the  diphthong  ieu  (i  +  the  vowel  eu). 

U6u :  the  triphthong  uou  was  lost  (p.  96,  note  2). 

95.  The  diphthong  IE. — IE,  which  was  originally  a 
falling  diphthong  (j6),  became  gradually  in  the  second 
period  a  rising  diphthong  (i^),  the  first  element  of  which 
was  soon  changed  into  a  consonantal  i  or  yod. 

^  In  avuec,  illuec,  the  ti  dropped  :  avec,  illec. 
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This  diphthong  was  preserved  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it 
underwent  reduction  in  two  special  cases. 

(i)  In  all  categories  of  words  (substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  invariable  words)  containing  the  groups  chi6  and 
gi6,  these  were  reduced  to  die  and  ge\  vachier,  bergier, 
legier,  became  vacher,  berger,  leger)  giel,  degiel,  jieu, 
became  gel,  degel,  jeu.  This  phonetic  reduction  only  left 
untouched  certain  forms  of  proper  names,  as  Bergier 
(coexistent  with  Berger),  F16chier,  &c.,  of  which  the  old 
pronunciation  was  maintained  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  spelling. 

(ii)  According  to  the  above  rule,  (i)  verbs  like  mangier, 
marchier,  laschier,  and  similar  verbs  in  -chier  and  -gier, 
with  their  participles  and  participial  substantives,  became 
manger,  marcher,  lacker,  &c.  In  all  other  verbs,  participles, 
and  participial  substantives  of  the  first  conjugation,  the 
Latin  a  of  which  had  been  transformed  into  the  diphthong 
i^  by  the  action  of  a  preceding  palatal  (§  54,  I.  d),  analogy 
with  the  regular  conjugation  in  -er,  from  -are,  caused  the 
entire  loss  of  the  diphthong  and  its  replacement  by  the 
e.  Verbal  forms  such  as  aidiez,  aidi6,  aidier,  laissier, 
veillier,  chacier,  preiier,  chalcier,  croisier,  became  aidez, 
aide,  aider,  laisser,  chasser,  &c.  Participial  substantives 
such  as  croisi^e,  chalci^e,  became  croise'e,  chaussee,  &c. 

Consequently  the  only  words  which  escaped  this  re- 
duction were  substantives  and  adjectives  in  which  the 
diphthong  i6  was  not  preceded  by  ch  or  g.  Thus  we 
have :  fier  from  f^rum,  but  cher  from  carum ;  fiel  from  f^l, 
but  gel  from  gelum ;  premier,  chevalier,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  substantives  in  -ier  from  -arium ;  also 
moiti^,  amiti6,  inimiti^,  pitid,  from  medietatem,  *amici- 
tatem,  pietatem. 

This  general  transformation  took  two  centuries  to 
accomplish  ;  it  was  complete  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  we  still  find  some  traces  of  it  in  pro- 
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vincial  texts  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  details  of  the  transformation  are  still  but  little 
known. 

96.  Nasal  diphthongs. — Those  in  use  were  ain,  ein, 
ien.  In  the  eleventh  century  ain  and  ein  were  pronounced 
ain',  ein'  ^ ;  then,  when  ai  and  ei  before  n  mouillee  and  1 
moiiillce  were  both  transformed  into  open  e  (§  93),  the 
corresponding  nasal  diphthongs  were  reduced  to  e :  pain, 
aime,  plein,  were  pronounced  pen\  em\  plen\ 

The  diphthong  ien  is  of  relatively  recent  formation, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Coming 
after  the  changing  of  §  into  a,  this  diphthong  has  preserved 
until  now  its  proper  sound  of  S :  rien,  mien,  chien, 
moiien  (moyen),  erestiien,  &c. 

For  the  combinations  of  n  with  a,  o,  and  e,  see  §  104. 

III.  Hiatus. 

97.  New  hiatuses. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
a  considerable  number  of  hiatuses  appeared.  Most 
medial  explosives  that  had  become  weakened  during  the 
preceding  period  were  finally  dropped,  and  left  in  contact 
with  each  other  the  preceding  and  following  vowels. 

mutare  muder  muer 

salutaro  saluder  saltier 

videre  vedeir  veeir,  veoir  {voir) 

sedero  sedeir  seeir,  seotr 

audjre  odir  oir,  ou'ir 

Eecurum  (segur)  seiir  (stir) 

carruca  (charrugue)  charrue 

98.  Reduction  of  the  hiatuses.—  These  hiatuses  came 

^  These  diphthongs,  which  are  analogous  to  the  nasal  diphthongs  in 
Portuguese,  were  formed  by  a  nasal  vowel  a  or  e,  combined  with  the 
mouth-vowel ;',  and  pronounced  with  a  single  emission  of  the  voice  before 
the  nasal  consonant. 
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as  an  addition  to  the  number  preserved  by  the  language 
during  the  preceding  period  :  the  process  of  the  reduction 
of  hiatuses  extended  over  from  three  to  four  centuries, 
and  even  then  remained  incomplete.  A  great  number  of 
hiatuses  have  been  preserved  in  Modern  French  or 
re-established  for  reasons  either  of  euphony  or  analogy. 
Poetical  diction  numbers  many  more  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary or  familiar  use.  Thus  the  suffix  -ion  is  now  usually 
pronounced  with  a  single  emission  of  the  voice,  but  in 
verse  it  has  still  two  syllables. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  these  vowels  were  in  hiatus  with 
an  accented  vowel,  i  became  y  (yod),  o  and  u  became  w,  and 
u  became  S^.  From  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  earlier 
terminations  i-ons,  i-ez,  in  the  imperfect  and  conditional 
moods  had  become  monosyllabic.  The  pronunciation  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  dyable,  vyande,  and  no  longer  di-able, 
vi-ande ;  ccwellc  instead  of  6cu-elle  (scutella) ;  im  (oui) 
instead  of  ou-i,  o-il  (hoc  jUi,  cf.  §  260.  iv.).  Similarly  people 
said  mwele  (moelle)  instead  of  mo-elle  (earlier  meoUe, 
medulla),  pwele  (poele)  instead  of  po-ele  (patella). 

When  the  vowel  in  hiatus  was  an  e  feminine,  or  an  a 
or  an  o,  before  o,  u,  or  ii,  it  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  as 
in  ve-oir,  voir]  se-iir,  sur'^ ;  a- oust,  aovci;  ro-ond,  rond. 
In  other  cases  it  was  combined  with  the  following  vowel 
to  form  a  diphthong  or  a  new  vowel,  as  in  re-ine,  reine\ 
ha-ine,  haine\  cha-eine,  choine. 

The  date  of  the  reduction  of  hiatuses  appears  to  have 
differed  in  the  different  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
Central  French,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  only  completed 
later  on  in  the  Northern  dialects. 

The  reduction  of  the  hiatus  was  in  certain  cases  effected 
by  the  intercalation  of  a  consonant. 

'  In  heur  and  its  compounds,  bonheur,  malhettr,  earlier  eiir  (augurium). 
e-ii  has  become  eit.  The  Gascon  pronunciation  bonuvj  malHf,  is  more 
regular  than  that  of  literary  French. 
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grair  (from  gradir,  *gradire  for  gradi)  gra-v-ir 

pareis  (from  paredis,  paradisum)  pare-v-is,parvis 

poeir,  pooir,  pou-oir  (from  podeir,  *potere)  pou-v-oir 
plioir  (derived  from  plier)  pli-v-oir 

Section  II. — History  of  the  Consonants, 

I.    Loss  cf  the  Medial  and  Final  Consonants. 

99.  Medial  consonants. — At  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  many  of  the  medial 
consonants  disappeared :  namely,  the  dental,  d,  whether 
primitive  or  substituted  for  an  earlier  t,  and  the  palatal,  g, 
substituted  for  c. 


audi  re 

odir 

oiVy  ouir 

mutare 

muder 

muer 

patrem 

pedre 

pere 

fratrem 

fredre 

frere 

securum 

(segur) 

seiir  {sur) 

carruca 

(charrugue) 

char rue 

100.  Final  consonants. — Final  dental  consonants,  if 
they  had  never  been  in  contact  with  other  consonants  \ 
experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  medial  dental  con- 
sonants. 


virtutem 

vertut 

vertu 

f[dem 

feit 

foi 

can  tat 

chantet 

chante 

All  other  final  consonants,  whether  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant or  a  vowel,  tended  to  disappear  when  they  were 
followed  by  words  commencing  with  a  consonant.  The 
same  cause  operated  with  regard  to  the  plural  of  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  which  lost  the  final  consonant  of 
the  radical,  when  this  was  a  palatal  or  labial,  before  the 

'  See  §  66  'on  double  consonants)  and  §  68  (on  medial  consonant- 
groups;  :  e.  g.  tartiiDii,  tant ;  catimn,  chat ;  hqbuit,  ot. 

L  2 
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flexional  s,  as  in :  le  coc,  les  cos ;  le  drap,  les  dras.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  the  consonant  of  the  singular  was 
usually  written  in  the  plural  (les  cocs,  les  draps),  but  was 
not  pronounced.  This  difference  between  the  singular 
and  plural  explains  the  form  shown  by  a  certain  number 
of  substantives  in  modern  times.  The  words  :  la  cl6f,  les 
ck's ;  le  baillif,  les  baillis,  were  pronounced  as  they  are  here 
written  :  the  modern  singular  forms  cle,  baiili,  were  derived 
from  the  old  plurals  \ 

II.    Sibilant  and  'Chuintant'  Consonants. 

101.  CH,  J,  AND  TS  OR  Z.— In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
group  tch  was  reduced  to  the  simple  consonant  sh,  which 
is  still  written  ch.  In  the  same  way  the  9,  originally  a 
ts,  was  changed  into  a  surd  s.  The  final  z  was  similarly 
reduced  to  the  sound  of  a  simple  surd  s,  although  it  was 
mostly  preserved  in  writing.  Thus  bontez,  pronounced 
bont^ts  until  the  thirteenth  century,  became  bonies]  but 
the  word  was  still  written  bontez.  The  z  is  now  only 
preserved  in  the  spelling  of  the  second  person  plural  of 
verbs. 

The  j  (or  g,  before  e  or  i)  also  lost  the  dental  sound 
with  which  it  commenced :  ja  (previously  pronounced 
dja)  was  pronounced  from  the  thirteenth  century  on  as  it 
is  now  pronounced  in  de-jd. 

102.  S. — Before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  words  s 
gradually  disappeared  from  pronunciation,  although  it  was 
long  preserved  in  orthography. 

This  change  seems  to  have  corpmenced  from  the 
eleventh  century  before  sonant  consonants,  and  to  have 
been  continued  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
before  surd  consonants.     Then  the  revolution  was  com- 

^  See  in  Book  II  the  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, §§  167,  168,  169. 
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pleted,  and  the  s  (in  this  position)  was  lost  from  all  words 
in  popular  French.  The  learned  language  sometimes  gave 
way  to  the  action  of  the  spoken  language,  but  mostly 
opposed  it,  and  both  preserved  artificial!}^,  and  later  intro- 
duced into  common  usage,  words  containing  the  group 
s  +  consonant.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  see  Spanish, 
and  still  more  Italian,  helping  to  spread  the  use  of  this 
group,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed  in  popular 
French. 

The  loss  of  the  s  sometimes  modified  the  preceding 
vowel.  If  the  latter  was  accented  it  was  lengthened,  and 
the  timbres  of  open  a  and  6  were  changed  to  those  of 
close  a  and  6.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  long  a  in  paque^ 
previously  pronounced  pksk ;  of  the  long  o  in  cotey  hole, 
which  were  originally  c6ste,  hoste ;  and  of  the  long  ^  of 
tete^fete,  formerly  teste,  fdste.  Atonic  vowels  before  medial  s 
were  not  changed  (as  we  can  see  from  the  words  escrire, 
e'crire)  est^,  ete;  costel,  coteau  ]  iposteme,  poiente),  unless 
they  were  aifected  by  words  in  which  the  same  vowels 
were  accented.  Thus  hole  led  to  the  particular  pronuncia- 
tion of  holel  (pron.  otel),  whilst  in  cole  (pron.  kot')  and 
coteau  (pron.  k6t6)  the  vowels  remained  dissimilar. 


III.    Action  of  R  and  of  Nasal  Consonants  on  Preceding 

Vowels. 

103.  R. — At  the  end  of  the  period  under  consideration 
this  consonant  exerted  an  action  on  a  preceding  a  or  e, 
whether  the  vowel  was  accented  or  atonic,  and  whether 
the  r  was  followed  or  not  by  a  consonant.  We  have  in 
Old  French  the  forms  lerme  (now  larme;  from  lairme, 
lacrima),  merquer  (now  marqiier),  perruche,  perche ; 
asparge  (now  aspai'ge),  char  (now  chair),  esparvier  (now 
epervicr).  In  Middle  French  lerme  and  larme,  merche  and 
marche,  merquer  and  marquer,  cercher  and  (^archer,  hauler t 
and  haubart,  ferme  and  farme,  perche  and  parche,  &c.,  were 
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used  indifferently.  The  confusion  continued  well  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  that  epoch  the  present  forms, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  in  agreement  with  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words,  were  established. 

104.  Nasalization  of  vowels  by  N  mouillee. — We 
have  seen  above  (§§  90,  91,  92)  how  the  vowels  a,  e,  o,  were 
changed  into  nasals  under  the  action  of  a  following  n, 
whether  medial,  final,  or  forming  part  of  a  group.  The 
modifications  of  vowels  by  the  action  of  the  n  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  simple  n.  The  pure  vowel 
became  nasal :  the  a,  for  instance,  in  Hispania,  Espagne, 
which  was  pronounced  Espane.  But  in  some  cases  from  the 
n  mouillee  a  yod.  was  evolved  which  became  incorporated 
with  the  vowel.  It  was  thus  possible  for  Hispania  to 
become  EspaignCy  which  occurs  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
and  is  to  be  pronounced  Espaine. 

The  n  mouillee  occurred  at  the  end  of  words,  but  never 
before  a  consonant.  People  said  :  je  plaign  (or  plaing), 
pronounced  plan  or  plain  ;  but  il  plaint,  pronounced  plaint. 
At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  final  n  became  simple 
n  :  loin,  besoin,  written  Icing,  besoing,  became  loin,  besoin\ 
This  is  why  we  write  bain  (pronounced  be)  in  spite  of  the 
form  baiguer  [bene), 

IV.    Replacement  of  L  by  a  Vowel. 

105.  Change  of  L  into  U.  — The  most  notable  trait  in 
the  history  of  French  pronunciation  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  century  was  the  replacement  of  1  by  a  vowel, 
i.e.  its  transformation  into  u  before  a  consonant,  in  the 
middle  of  words,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  closely  united  by 
the  sense  to  the  following  word. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  sound  1  and 
the  sound  u,  as  there  is  also  between  1  and  i.     In  the 

^  As  the  mouth-diphthong  oi  passed  into  oc,  then  into  we  (§  93\  so  the 
nasal  diphthong  oin  (ptn)  passed  to  ivm  (Iwen,  besvuen). 
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pronunciation  of  the  ordinary  1  the  tongue  vibrates  about 
a  horizontal  position  ;  but  while  vibrating  it  may  instead  be 
either  arched  or  hollowed.  In  the  first  case  it  touches  the 
roof  of  the  palate  with  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  as  the  1  a  yod  which  combines  with 
that  consonant  to  form  an  1  mouillee  (§  36).  In  the  second 
case,  as  the  tongue  hollows,  the  mouth  is  given  the  shape 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  vowel  u.  Hence  there 
results  an  intermediate  sound,  half  1,  half  u,  that  may  still 
be  heard  in  Slavonic  languages  \ 

The  transformation  of  1  into  u  only  occurred  in  a  few 
words  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Provencal :  it  was  the  rule 
in  French.  As  the  change  in  some  cases  affected  the 
preceding  vowel,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  various 
groups  formed  by  vowels  or  diphthongs  with  the  1 :  al,  el, 
61,  idl,  il,  61,  61,  iil,  eul. 

A  change  was  produced  in  the  same  way  with  the  1 
mouillee.  As  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned  the  latter 
cannot  be  separated  from  simple  1. 

106.  AL. — At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  al  was 
changed  into  au :  talpe  became  taupe ;  albe,  auhe ;  altre, 
autre;  malsade,  maussade;  malgre,  maugre  Siud  maugreer; 
cheval-leger,  chevau-leger ;  al  roi,  au  rot'.  The  liquid 
remained  unchanged  when  it  was  not  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant :  al  homme,  al  enfant  (spelt  later :  a  Vhomme,  a 
Venfant). 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  Modern  French  nouns 
ending  in  al  have  aux  in  the  plural  (cheval,  chevaux), 
and  also  that  in  the  conjugation  we  have  such  forms  2i%  je 
vaux,  tu  vauXj  il  vaut,  side  by  side  with  nous  valons,  vous 
valez,  &c. 

^  The  Slav  languages  possess  all  the  intermediate  sounds  between 
simple  /  and  u. 

-  Between  al  and  au  there  existed  an  intermediate  pronunciation,  in 
which  the  /  was  halfway  between  the  pure  liquid  and  the  vowel,  and 
it  was  sometimes  noted  approximatively  by  ul :  atdbe,  paulme,  &c. 
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Notes. — I.  In  the  modern  language  cJievattx,  vaux,  are 
written  with  an  x  instead  of  s.     Why  do  we  have  this  x? 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  x  was  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  group  -us.  What  was  pronounced  Deus  was  written 
Dex ;  what  was  pronounced  nous,  vous,  might  be  written 
nox,  vox.  It  was  quite  natural  that  chevax,  vax,  should  be 
made  to  represent  the  words  pronounced  chevaus,  vans 
(Lat.  valles).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  use  of  abbreviations  tended  to  disappear,  the  meaning 
of  this  sign  x  was  forgotten,  and  the  sign  x  was  confused 
with  the  letter  x,  which  was  thenceforward  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  the  s.  As  the  vowel  u  was  heard  in  the 
diphthong  an,  this  vowel  was  reinstated  and  the  words 
were  written  chevaux,  vaux. 

Some,  who  did  not  understand  that  the  1  of  the  singular 
was  already  represented  in  the  plural  by  the  u,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  chevaulx  and  vaulx.  From  the 
seventeenth  century  onwards  this  parasitic  1  was  generally 
suppressed,  save  in  the  two  words  aulx  (plur.  of  ail)  and 
faulx  (f£ilcem).  Nouns  ending  in  -al  henceforward  had 
their  plural  in  aux. 

It  is  to  this  succession  of  errors  that  is  due  the  unfortu- 
nate custom  in  modern  spelling  of  noting  almost  every  s 
following  u  by  an  x,  not  only  in  words  where  the  u  re- 
presents a  former  1  [chaux,  calcem ;  faux,  falsum ;  doux, 
dulcem),  but  in  many  cases  where  the  u  does  not  come 
from  the  liquid  (glorieux,  neveux,  je  peux).  It  is  high 
time  that  a  more  simple  and  more  correct  spelling  should 
prevail,  and  that  this  barbarous  x  should  be  everywhere 
replaced  by  a  final  s. 

2.  In  some  words  al  has  become  an,  even  in  the 
singular:  e.g.  e'tau,  chenau,  noyau,  hoyau,  &:c.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  Book  II  of  this 
work,  in  the  chapter  on  Plurals  (§  169). 

3.  What  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  group  au  ?  It  is 
certain  that  the  u  was  like  the  Latin  u  and  not  the  French 
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ii:  au  was  pronounced  aou  and  formed  a  falling  diph- 
thong. In  the  eighth  century  the  Latin  diphthong  au  had 
been  reduced  in  French  to  open  o:  four  centuries  later 
by  another  process  the  language  restored  what  it  had 
destroyed.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  see  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  new  diphthong  which  was  reduced  to  close  6. 

107.  EL  AND  EL. — The  change  of  1  into  u  in  the 
group  dl  led  to  the  intercalation  of  an  a  after  the  e  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  the  triphthong  9au,  with  the 
stress  on  the  d.  This  triphthong  ^au  very  soon  came 
to  be  eau  and  eau  (with  an  e  feminine),  and  its  destiny 
followed  that  of  the  group  al.  Thus,  to  give  a  typical 
example,  the  adjective  bels  became  successively  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century  beaus,  beaus,  beans.  In 
the  following  centuries  and  until  the  fifteenth  the  triph- 
thong eaii  was  sounded,  commencing  with  a  feminine  e, 
continuing  with  an  accented  a,  and  terminating  with 
a  u.  In  the  dialects  the  feminine  e  was  often  changed 
into  i,  so  that  the  triphthong  became  iau.  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  the  fate  of  the  triphthong  eaii  in 
Modern  French. 

Thus  in  Old  and  Middle  French  the  declension  ran  : 
le  mantel,  les  mantcaus)  le  chapel,  les  chapeatis]  un 
bel  enfant,  de  beaus  enfants.  In  substantives  a  reaction 
of  the  plural  on  the  singular  caused  the  universal  dis- 
appearance of  the  forms  in  el :  hence  the  forms  manteau, 
chapeau,  &c.'  Such  forms  as  martel  en  tete,  listel,  cartel, 
are  Italianisms.  The  termination  of  adjectives  was  also 
converted  into  eau  (beau,  itouveau,  jumeau),  except  before 
a  vowel  :  un  bel  enfant,  bel  et  bon. 

The  connexion  between  eau  and  el  tends  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  disappear.  Although  the  language  possesses 
numerous  derivatives  dating  from  the  period  when  el 
had  not  yet  changed  into  eau  (chapel,  chapeau,  chapelet; 

^  See  Book  II.  §  169,  already  referred  to. 
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mantel,  manteati,  mantelet;  nouvel,  nouveau,  nouvelle), 
which  should  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  affiliation, 
French  has  begun  to  form  derivatives  such  as  tableautin, 
from  tableau ;  pinceauter,  from  pinceau  (instead  of  the 
forms  which,  according  to  tradition,  one  would  expect,  viz. 
tablellin,  pinceler). 

EL,  accented,  only  existed  in  the  plural  pronoun  els 
(illos)  and  in  the  substantive  chev61s  (capillos),  which 
became  eus  and  cheveus  (Mod.  F.  eux^  cheveux).  The 
1  was  changed  into  u ;  the  diphthong  6u,  produced  by  the 
change,  became  identical  in  sound  with  the  older  6,  and 
followed  the  same  fate  (§  94).  At  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  what  was  formerly  pronounced  61  had  certainly 
the  sound  of  the  modern  vowel  eu.  When  atonic,  61  was 
not  reduced  to  eu,  but  to  u  (ou):  e.g.  *fllicaria,  felgiere, 
fougiere^  fougere)  del  (contracted  article,  atonic),  doUf 
later  du  (pron.  dti)  ^ 

lEL  was  changed  into  the  triphthong  idu:  e.g.  ciel, 
cietis.  This  was  soon  pronounced  yeu,  the  eu  being  a 
vowel,  as  it  is  now  (§§  95  and  98). 

108.  Other  vowels  or  diphthongs  preceding  L. 

IL. — The  language  seems  to  have  hesitated  in  this  case. 
In  Old  French  we  have  soutil,  souh'us;  vil,  vms;  vilt6, 
viute;  but  these  forms  did  not  survive.  Either  the  con- 
sonant reappeared,  as  in  subtils,  vils,  or  dropped  out 
without  leaving  any  trace  :  filcelle,  ficelle, 

OL  and  OL  became  cu  and  6u,  which  were  very  soon 
reduced  to  the  simple  vowel  u  (ou) :  e.g.  dols,  ddus^  doux; 
cols,  cous;  fola,  fous;  mols,  mous, 

UL.  In  this  case  the  1  appears  to  have  combined  with 
the  u  without  leaving  any  traces :  pulpitre  became  pu- 
pitre ;  pulcelle  became  pucelle. 

^  Wc  have  not  mentioned  the  transformation  of  the  /  into  a  vowel  in 
the  group  el,  corresponding  to  al  in  Latin  {mortel,  pel).  The  point  is  still 
obscure. 
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UEL  or  EUL.  In  this  group  the  1  simultaneously  with 
its  transformation  into  a  vowel  was  fused  with  the  vowel 
eu :  aieul,  aicus ;  linceul,  linceus. 

109.  With  L  mouillee. — Vowels  and  diphthongs  fol- 
lowed by  the  I  mouillee  underwent  similar  changes : 

Al  (written  ail) :  travails,  travaus. 

El  (written  eil) :  meils  (Lat.  melius),  mieux. 

El  (written  eil) :  conseil,  conseus.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  singular  the  modern  language  has  returned  to  the 
form  conseils. 

II  (written  il).  Here  the  1  mouillee  dropped  out:  fils 
came  to  be  pronounced  fis.  In  dialects  the  forms  fius, 
fieus,  have  been  used. 

Ul  (written  ouil).  Here  the  1  simultaneously  with  its 
transformation  into  a  vowel  fused  with  the  u :  genouils, 
genoux;  verrouils,  verroux.  The  singulars  genou  and 
verrou  are  derived  from  the  plurals. 

Thus  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  saw  the 
development  of  a  whole  new  series  of  diphthongs  and 
triphthongs :  au,  eu,  eau,  ieu.  But  the  diphthong  au 
and  the  triphthong  eau  alone  lasted  until  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Section  III. — Summary. 

110.  State  of  the  pronunciation  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  pure  vowels  were :  a,  a,  6,  e,  i,  o,  6,  u  (ou),  ii  (u), 
eu,  and  e  feminine.  The  close  a  and  close  6  were  derived 
from  open  a  and  open  6  followed  by  a  consonant  which 
had  been  lost,  notably  s  (§  102).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  u  is  a  continuation  of  an  older  close  6,  either 
stopped  or  atonic  (§  94),  and  that  the  vowel  eu^  represents 

'  An  open  vowel  eu  and  a  close  vowel  eu  were  already  distinguished 
in  pronunciation.    But,  the  facts  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded  not 
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the  old  diphthongs  eu,  ou,  6u,  uo  {§  94),  and  the  groups 
61;  uel,  61  {§§  107,  108,  109). 

There  was  but  a  single  pure  diphthong,  au,  and  a  single 
pure  triphthong  eau. 

The  nasal  vowels  were  :  a,  e  (ain,  ein,  oin,  ien),  5. 

There  were  no  longer  any  nasal  diphthongs. 

The  consonants  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  present 
day  :  b,  p,  v,  f,  — d,  t,  sonant  s  (or  z),  surd  s,  — g,  c  (k,  q), 
— ^j,  ch;  — y,  w,  w  ^  — h,  — 1,  r,  m,  n,  1,  n.  So  far  as  these 
are  concerned  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  pronunciation  of  the  period  in  question  and  our  own, 
except  that  the  r  was  not  yet  guttural,  that  n  might  occur 
at  the  end  of  words  (§  104).  and  that  the  1  had  not  yet 
begun  to  disappear. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 

(from  the   sixteenth    century   to   the   present  day) 

]11.  Close  e. — 112.  Open  o,  Rud  cte. —  113.  History  of  the  ^  feminine. — 
114,  f/.  — 115.  O/.— 116.  67.-117.  Au  and  mii.— 118.  New  nasal 
vowels. — 110.  Change  of  nasal  vowels  into  pure  vowels. — 120.  R, 
and  I  mouille'c. — 121.   Final  consonants. — 122.  Conclusion. 

Section  \.—  History  of  the  Vowels, 

I.    Pure  or  Mouth  Vowels. 

111.  Close  E. — Between  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries  close  accented  6"  became  open  b  whenever  it 
was  followed  by  a  surviving  consonant.  The  older  pro- 
nunciation was :  6ch6c,  eh6f,  f6ve,  61e,  p6re,  m6re,  fr^re, 

having  yet  been  studied,  we  shall  provisionally  consider  these  two  sounds, 
both  of  which  had  the  same  origin,  as  one. 

^  The  groups  formed  by  these  consonants  with  various  following  voweh 
are  improperly  called  diphthongs  by  grammarians  (cf.  §  27,  I). 

*  Close  ^',  when  accented,  is  derived  from  a  Latin  a,  free  and  accented 
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am^r,  am^re,  cl6r,  fL6r,  Szc.  Gradually  these  words  began 
to  be  pronounced  as  they  are  now :  echec,  chef,  /eve,  ele 
(aile),  pere,  amer,  cler  (clair),  fier,  &c.  The  6  remained 
close  when  it  was  not  followed  by  any  consonant,  or  when 
the  following  consonant  (especially  final  r)  had  ceased  to 
be  pronounced,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  121.  This  is  why  the 
participles  and  infinitives  of  the  first  conjugations,  and 
pol3'syllables  in  -er  and  -ier,  have  preserved  the  close  6, 
whilst  the  feminines  in  -ere  and  -iere  have  the  open  ^ : 

berg6  (berger)  bergere 

message  (messager)  messagere 

printani^  (printanier)  printanicre 

ouvri^  (ouvrier)  ouvricre ' 

112.  Open  O,  and  EU. — In  the  sixteenth  century  and 
even  earlier  (p.  155,  note),  the  Old  French  o  (§§  85,  no) 
and  the  vowel  eu  when  they  immediately  preceded  a  final 
consonant  were,  so  it  appears,  either  open  or  close  as  the 
consonant  was  sounded  or  silent  (§  121).  The  difference 
is  still  apparent  in  one  or  two  words  of  the  language  at 
the  present  day : 

le  boeuf  gras  (pron.  beii)  un  bmtfipYon.  beitf) 

des  OBufs  (pron.  eii)  un  auf  {i^r on.  euf) 

On  the  stage  actors  have  sometimes  said,  'vous  etes  un 
sot* ;  *  but  it  is  mostly  pronounced  so  with  the  o  close  and 
without  the  t.  At  present  the  vowels  in  question  are  always 
open  before  final  consonants  which  have  persisted  since 

(§  51,  4.  and  §  89)  ;  /Vis  derived  from  the  same  Latin  a,  preceded  by 
a  palatal  consonant  (§  54,  i  a)  or  a  Gallo-Romanic  e,  free  and  accented 
(§  51,  2). 

*  Theyod  or  consonantal  i,  preceding  either  close  or  open  e  (the  former 
diphthong  ie),  was  changed  into  the  vowel  /'  after  a  group  of  consonants 
sounded  in  the  same  syllable  : 

OH-vrier  ou-vri-er 

ta-blier  ta-bli-er 

The  word  hier,  formerly  a  monosyllable,  is  also  pronounced  v/ith  two 
emissions  of  the  voice  :  hi-er. 
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the  sixteenth  century;  they  are  close  whenever  they  end  the 
word  \  The  following  words  are  pronounced  keur  (coeur), 
seur  (soeur),  tort  (tort),  essor,  dot,  but  peu  (peux),  j'eu, 
h'eU,  heureii  (heureux),  rfc/{dos),  paltd  (paletot),  Jld  (flot),  &c. 
We  find,  at  least  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards, 
that  the  open  5  has  been  changed  into  close  6  before 
a  sibilant  consonant  in  such  words  as  fosse,  rose,  chose, 
arrdse,  which  have  even  been  pronounced  rouse,  chouse, 
arrouse.  The  vowel  eu,  of  which  the  original  timbre  is 
uncertain,  has  also  a  close  sound  before  a  z :  heureiise, 
Meuse,  Creuse,  &c.  ^ 

113.  History  of  the  E  feminine. — From  the  four- 
teenth century  the  e  feminine  began  to  be  no  longer 
pronounced  after  diphthongs  and  vowels  whether  atonic 
or  accented. 

vraiement  vraiment 

uniement  uniment 

journ^e  journe{e) 

folie  folt{e) 

eaue  (aqua)  eau 

When  the  e  feminine  preceded  the  accented  vowel  the 
spelling  generally  conformed  to  the  new  pronunciation, 
and  the  letter  e  by  which  it  was  represented  was  dropped. 
When  it  formed  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  it  was  pre- 
served in  writing,  except  in  the  substantive  eau  (whose 
first  syllable  was  formerly  a  triphthong)  and  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ist  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative 
and  conditional  tenses,  formerly  -oie,  which  later  became 
•ois  (§  244,  ii). 

At  the  same  time  the  e  feminine  became  weakened 
between  two  medial  consonants,  first  of  all  no  doubt  when 
it  was  in  proximity  with  a  liquid  or  a  nasal. 

^  [i.e.  in  pronunciation.] 

^  [The  accents  indicating  the  quality  of  the  sw/g'/^  vowel-sounds  written 
en  have  been  placed  over  the  second  letter  of  their  graphical  representation, 
as  on  p.  67.] 
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• 

acheter  acKter 

savetier  savUier 

charretier  charher  [La  Fontaine] 

larrecin  larcin 

serement  serment 

When  it  followed  an  initial  consonant  the  e  feminine 
survived  and  still  persists,  except  when  it  was  followed  by 
1  or  r,  as  in 

belouse  blouse 

beluter  bluter 

beroiiette  brouette 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  e  feminine  was  still  pro- 
nounced at  the  end  of  words  when  it  followed  a  consonant. 
But  since  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  only  sounded  in 
conversation  after  groups  of  consonants  which  require 
a  '  supporting '  vowel :  for  instance,  in  quatre,  table,  peuple, 
souple)  or,  in  the  middle  of  words,  in  appartement,  exacte- 
ment,  lestement,  &:c. 

In  this  respect,  moreover,  local  and  individual  habits 
vary  sensibly.  In  the  language  of  oratory  or  poetry  the 
e  feminine,  or  e  mute  as  it  is  called,  is  better  preserved 
than  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  verse  it  counts  as  a  syl- 
lable, and  constitutes  the  feminine  rhyme.  No  other  fact 
has  contributed  more  to  give  modern  French  poetry  a 
fictitious  and  artificial  character  and  to  make  the  lines 
sound  halting  to  an  unwarned  ear. 

In  many  cases,  although  we  cannot  formulate  precise 
rules  in  this  matter,  we  find  that  the  pretonic  e  feminine 
was  changed  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  into 
close  6.  It  is  thus  that  desir,  peril,  sejour,  lepreux, 
benin,  gemir,  querir,  guerir,  have  become  desir,  peril, 
sejour,  lepreux,  benin,  gemir,  querir,  guerir. 

114.  V, — In  proximity  to  certain  consonants,  particu- 
larly 1  and  the   labials,   the   e   feminine  was   sometimes 
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changed  into  ii.     The  same  change  took  place  with  the 
vowel  ou : 


gemeau 

jumeau 

bevons 

buvons 

letrin 

lutrin 

raeure 

miire 

feur 

fur  (in  '  au/wr  et  a  mesiire  *) 

preudomo 

prudhomme 

115.  OX. — The  old  diphthong  oi  was  pronounced  wd 
(§  94)  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  the  substantives  eroie  (creta), 
monnoie,  the  adjectives  foible,  roide,  the  verbs  connoitre 
and  paroitre ;  in  several  names  of  people,  such  as  Fran- 
cois, Anglois,  Polonois,  Japonois ;  and  lastly  in  the  im- 
perfect and  conditional  of  all  verbs,  the  w  has  ceased  to 
be  pronounced,  and  the  vowel  h  only  has  remained.  This 
pronunciation  began  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Berain,  the  lawyer,  thought  of 
representing  it  by  ai ;  but  this  spelling,  recommended  by 
Voltaire  and  officially  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, only  definitely  supplanted  the  old  notation  in  oi  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

However,  the  greater  number  of  the  words  which  had 
formerly  contained  the  diphthong  oi  remained  faithful  to 
the  pronunciation  we.  To  these  must  be  added  some  words 
in  which  the  phonetic  group  we  had  its  immediate  origin 
in  an  open  d  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  hiatus  (§  98),  such 
as  poele,  moelle,  fouet,  &c.  From  the  sixteenth  century 
onwards,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Parisian  populace, 
the  e  preceded  by  w  had  a  tendency  to  change  into  a. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  this  popular  pronunciation 
gradually  gained  ground  among  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie, 
and  owing  to  the  triumph  of  democracy  it  spread  over  the 
whole  of  France.  In  the  patois  and  in  provincial  French 
the  pronunciation  wd  is  still  to  be  found,  but  in  the  common 
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speech  the  old  diphthong  oi,  still  persisting  in  the  spelling, 
has,  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  possessed  the 
phonetic  value  wa.  We  also  say  mwale,  pwale  (iiioclle^ 
pocic) ;  and  fonet  would  be  generally  pronounced  fwa 
if  the  spelling  had  not  kept  alive  the  memory  of  the  old 
pronunciation  fwd. 

116.  til. — At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  pro- 
nounced wi  (§  93).  The  w  has  ceased  to  be  pronounced 
after  a  labial  consonant  in  vider  for  vuider  and  in  irciitie 
for  tremuie. 

117.  AU  AND  EAU. — The  diphthong  au  and  the  triph- 
thong eau  were  pronounced  in  the  sixteenth  century  ao 
and  eao.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  diphthong 
ao  was  transformed  into  close  6.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  e  femuiine  of  the  new  diphthong  eo,  evolved 
from  the  triphthong  eao,  ceased  to  be  pronounced  and  the 
modern  pronunciation  6  was  established. 

II.    Nasal  Vowels. 

118.  New  nasal  vowels. —  Until  the  sixteenth  century 
French  only  possessed  three  nasal  vowels,  a,  §,  o,  pro- 
duced by  the  nasalization  of  the  a,  the  e,  and  the  o,  and 
of  the  old  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi,  and  ie.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  i  and  u  were  in  their  turn  nasalized 
before  n  and  m  when  these  consonants  were  followed  by 
a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word.  In  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  sounds!  and  ti,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate  the  exact  pronunciation,  became  © 
and  eu  (cf.  §  26). 

119.  Change  of  nasal  vowels  into  pure  vowels. — 
Until  the  seventeenth  century  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  o  w^ere 
nasalized  before  m  or  n  (§§  91,  92) :  the  words  femme^ 
chienne,  pomme,  couronne,  were  pronounced  fame,  chiene, 
pome,  courone.     But  from  that  period  onwards  the  people 
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began  to  substitute  for  these  the  mouth-vowels  correspond- 
ing to  the  former  nasals: 

an^e  a[n)n€e 

cons  t  ament  consta  [m]  meiit 

fame  fame  (femme) 

doner  do[n)ner 

honeur  ho[n)neur 

The  old  pronunciation  has  been  preserved  in  the  West 
and  South  of  France.  The  custom  of  writing  the  nasal 
twice  has  been  retained,  although  this  spelling  has  no 
longer  any  basis  in  the  present  pronunciation. 

Section  II. — History  of  the  Consonants. 

120.  R,  AND  L  MouiLLEE. — In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  double  r  (§  66)  was  reduced  to  a  single  r.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  palatal  r  (r  grasseyee)  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  older  alveolar  r  (§  34),  which  is  still  in  use  in 
singing  and  declamation,  and  is  also  retained  in  certain  of 
the  provinces. 

The  present  pronunciation  of  the  old  1  moiiillee  as  a  yod 
(§  3^;  i)  was  noted  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
onward  as  vulgar,  and  has  but  recently  triumphed  over  the 
opposition  of  the  purists. 

121.  Final  consonants. — The  final  consonants  pro- 
nounced in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (§  100) 
were  still  distinct  in  the  sixteenth,  whenever  they  were 
not  immediately  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant. They  were  pronounced,  not  only  before  vowels 
(with  the  change  of  surd  s  and  f  into  z  (sonant  s)  and  v), 
but  also  before  every  pause  in  speech.  This  is  the  rule 
still  observed  with  regard  to  the  adjective-pronoun  toxis 
and  the  numerals  cinq^  six,  sept,  huit,  neuf,  dix : 

tou{s)  deux  touz-tnscmhXt        venez  tou-s 

les  nett[i)  preux        «^«z;-heures  hui-t,  neuf,  di-x 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  pronunciation  was  ioti 
deu-s,  k  lieu  prcti-s,  neiiv  eut'c-s ;  C/e'nia  Maro-t  (Clement 
Marot\  Charle  Oui-t  (Charles  Quint),  &c.  The  r  was 
always  sounded,  even  before  a  consonant.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  almost  all  isolated  words,  and  words  pre- 
ceding a  mark  of  punctuation,  began  to  be  pronounced  like 
words  preceding  initial  consonants,  the  final  consonants 
being  dropped.  Most  of  the  final  consonants  were  only 
preserved  before  vowels  in  the  well-known  cases  of  liaison. 
The  final  r  had  a  similar  fate :  this  consonant  even  ceased 
for  a  time  to  be  sounded  in  many  cases  where  it  is  now 
pronounced,  for  instance  in  the  infinitives  ending  in  -ir 
of  the  second  conjugation. 

At  the  present  day  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
liaison  is  hardly  observed  with  rigour  except  in  verse. 
Hiatuses  are  distinctly  in  favour  in  familiar  and  popular 
speech,  and  in  this  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare 
for  the  consonants  that  have  become  silent  before  a  pause 
to  be  sounded  when  they  precede  vowels.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  influence  of  reading  and  spelling,  or  of 
■certain  analogies,  final  consonants  have  sometimes  been 
reinstated  which  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced.  We  have 
an  example  in  the  name  Etats-Unis  (United  States),  which 
in  the  last  century  was  pronounced  Eta-Uni,  but  is  now 
pronounced  Etaz-Uni,  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
a  word  either  in  common  usage  or  the  literary  language 
as  the  case  might  be,  its  occurrence  before  vowels  or  con- 
sonants or  before  a  pause,  the  date  of  its  frequent  use, 
and  various  associations  of  ideas  in  connexion  with  it, 
have  during  the  course  of  time  in  some  instances  caused 
the  vowel-termination  to  prevail,  in  others  the  consonant- 
termination  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  matter  to 
formulate  any  rules  holding  universally,  or  even  rules 
leaving  room  but  for  very  few  exceptions. 
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CONCLUSION. 

122.  Conclusion. — We  have  traced  in  outline  the  pro- 
found changes  which  the  language  has  undergone  from  its 
Latin  origin  down  to  the  present  day.  In  these  changes, 
which  have  taken  place  with  astonishing  regularity,  we 
observe  especially  a  tendency  to  contraction,  to  a  more 
and  more  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  words.  The  atonic 
vowels  disappeared,  giving  rise  to  inharmonious  groups  of 
consonants  of  which  the  language  soon  rid  itself  Medial 
consonants  were  lost,  in  the  same  fashion,  bringing  together 
groups  of  vowels  which  in  their  turn  were  reduced  to 
simple  vowels.  Final  consonants  died  out ;  diphthongs 
disappeared.  The  e  feminine  is,  as  a  rule,  no  longer  pro- 
nounced in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words.  Thus  the 
language  would  tend  to  become  monosyllabic,  did  it  not 
repair  its  losses  by  means  of  the  processes  of  composition 
and  derivation. 

An  example  will  render  obvious  to  the  reader  this 
twofold  character  in  the  evolution  of  the  Latin  speech 
in  Gaul  from  the  Roman  conquest  down  to  the  present 
day.  Let  us  take  the  sentence  :  Void  le  soleil  qui  disparaU 
derriere  ces  images.  This  is  now  pronounced  Vwacil  soley 
ki  dispare  deryer  ce  niiaj.  If  we  decompose  it  into  its 
etymological  elements  we  find  that  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing Latin  words  and  suffixes  :  Vide  .  ecce  .  hie  .  ilium  .  sol- 
ictdiim  .  qui .  dis-par-escit .  de  .  retro  .  ecce  .  istos  .  nub-aticos. 
In  Classical  Latin  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said 
more  briefly  :    Vide  solem  post  has  nubes  abeuntem. 
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The  differences  between  the  three  copies  of  the  text  given 
below,  which  were  made  successively  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  offer  a  reflex  to 
some  extent  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  language  during 
this  period.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  believing  that  any 
one  of  the  readings  of  the  three  manuscripts,  23117,  411,  and 
413,  of  the /onds  frangais  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  exactly 
represents  the  language  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Each 
one  contains  an  inconsistent  admixture  of  the  more  modern 
forms,  contemporary  with  the  scribe,  with  older  forms  copied 
from  an  earlier  manuscript.  It  is  only  by  a  minute  comparison 
of  the  three  versions  that  we  can  determine  the  innovations 
successively  introduced  into  the  text.  The  texts  were  formerly 
copied  for  A.  Darmesteter  by  M.  Joseph  Bedier,  now  Lecturer 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Siiperieure  in  Paris.  I  have  carefully  col- 
lated them  with  the  manuscripts  myself.  According  to  custom, 
letters  and  words  which  require  to  be  deleted  have  been 
enclosed  in  parentheses,  and  letters  or  words  added  to  the 
texts,  in  brackets.  As  the  manuscripts  are  fairly  correct,  the 
number  of  these  corrections  has  been  small.  The  mediaeval 
spelling,  which  follows  no  fixed  rule,  has  been  respected  ;  but 
use  has  been  made  of  modern  punctuation,  and  of  the  modern 
distinctions  between  i  and  j,  and  u  and  v,  and  of  the  diaeresis 
and  apostrophe.  The  diaeresis  has  only  been  used  where  the 
hiatus  indicated  still  subsists.  The  grave  and  acute  accents 
are  only  employed  where  they  are  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  accented  e,  open  or  close,  and  the  atonic  e  feminine, 
occurring  either  at  the  end  of  words  or  before  a  final  s  or  z. 
The  Latin  quotation  on  page  172  is  from  Psalm  xviii.  6  of  the 
Vulgate  fxix.  4  of  the  English  Authorized  Version). 

E.  M. 
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Bibl.  Nat.  fr.  231 17,  folio  3,  recto. 

Copied  at  the  end  of  the  i^tk  century. 

13th      Veritez   est  que  Nostra  Sires  Jesucriz  fu  nez  an  la  cite  de 

cent.  Belleam,  que  I'estoille  qui  est  demontremant  de  sa  neissance 

s'aparut  aus  .III.  rois  paiens  devers  souleil  levant.    Astronomien 

estoient  bon  li  .III.  roi,  et  par  cele  estoile  qui  la  fu  nee,  laquele 

il  ne  souloient  pas  veoir,  connurent  il  que  ce  estoit  roial  estoile 

Bibl.  Nat.  fr.  411,  folio  3,  recto,  col.  i. 

Copied  in  the  14//*  century. 

14th  [Vjeritez  est  que  Nostre  Seignour  Jhesucriz  fu  nez  en  la  cite 
cent,  de  Bethleem  de  madame  sainte  Marie,  que  I'estoille  qui  est 
demoustremenz  de  sa  nessance  aparut  as  .III.  rois  paiens  par 
devers  souleil  levant.  Astronomien  estoient  bon  li  troi  roi,  et 
par  cele  estoile  qui  la  fu  nee,  qu'il  ne  souloient  mie  veoir,  cog- 
nurent  il  que  ce  estoit  roial  estoile  et  aparue  estoit  ancontre 

Bibl,  Nat.  fr.  413,  folio  3,  recto,  col.  i. 

Copied  in  the  i^th  century. 

15th  Verite  est  que  Nostre  Seigneur  Jhesucrist  fu  nez  en  la  cite  de 
^^"^-  Bethleem,  que  I'estoille  qui  est  demonstrement  de  sa  naissance 
s'apparut  aus  trois  roys  paiens  devers  souleil  levant.  Astrono- 
miens  estoient  bons  li  trois  roys,  et  par  celle  estoille  qui  la  fu 
nee,  laquelle  ilz  ne  souloient  pas  veoir,  congnurent  ilz  que  ce 
estoit  royal  estoille  qui  apparue  s'estoit  encontre  naissance  de 

Translation. 

N.B. — In  this  hteral  translation  those  words  which  occur  in  one  or 
other  of  the  French  originals,  but  not  in  all,  are  placed  betw^een 
square  brackets.  Words  inserted  to  complete  the  sense  are  placed  ia 
parentheses. 

Trans-  Sooth  is  it  that  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  city 
lation.  of  Bethlehem,  that  the  star  which  is  the  witness  of  his  birth 
appeared  to  the  three  Pagan  kings  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Good  astronomers  were  the  three  kings ;  and  by  that  star 
which  was  born  there,  which  they  were  not  wont  to  see,  knew 
they  that  it  was  a  star  royal  [which]  [and]  had  appeared  against 
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qui  apanie  s'cstoit  ancontre  neissance  de  roi.  Si  prfstrent  con-  13th 
sell  antr'eiis  qu'il  [I'Jiroient  veoir,  et  si  n'iroient  mie  vuide  main,  c*-'"*^- 
ainz  i  porteroit  chaucuns  d'aus  s'offrande.  Dist  li  uns :  *  Ge 
portere  on'  Dit  li  autres  :  '  Et  ge  ancens.'  Dit  li  tiers  :  *  Et  ge 
mirre.'  Et  quant  il  se  lurent  mis  a  la  voie,  tuit  apareillie  de  eel 
roi  querre,  si  pristrent  garde  a  I'estoile  et  virent  que  I'estoile 
s'an  aloit  devant  eus,  et  ne  finna  jusqu'ens  an  Jerusalem.  Li 
roi  ne  vostrent  pas  passer  par  mi  la  cite  Herode  qu'il  n'eussent 
a  li  parle,  por  la  hautesce  de  lui  et  por  la  seingnorie  d'aus 


nessance  de  roy.  Si  printrent  conseil  entre  aus  que  il  [I'Jiroient  i4ih 
veoir,  et  si  I'aoureroient,  et  si  n'iroient  mie  vuide  mein,  ainz  ^^^^ 
porteroient  chascun  d'elz  s'offrende.  Dist  li  uns  :  '  G'i  portere 
on'  Dist  li  autres  :  '  Et  je  ancens.'  Et  dist  li  tiers  :  '  Et  je 
mirre.'  Et  quant  il  se  furent  mis  a  la  voie,  tuit  appareillie  de 
eel  roi  querre,  si  printrent  garde  de  I'estoile  et  virent  que 
I'estoile  s'en  aloit  devant  eulz,  et  ne  fina  jusqu'en  Jherusalem. 
Ne  ne  vodrent  passer  par  mi  la  cite  Herode  qu'il  n'eussent  a  lui 
parle.    Pour  la  hautesce  de  lui   et  pour  la  seingnorie  d'els 


roy.  Si  pristrent  conseil  entr'eulz  qu'ilz  I'iroient  veoir  et  ne  le  istlj 
suiveroient  mie  vuide  main,  ains  y  porteroit  chascun  d'eulz  ^*-'"^* 
s'offrande.  Dist  li  uns  :  '  Je  portere  on'  Dist  li  autres  :  '  Et  je 
encens.'  Dist  li  tiers :  '  Et  je  mirre.'  Et  quant  ilz  se  furent  mis 
a  la  voie,  tuit  appareillie  de  eel  roy  querre,  si  pristrent  garde 
a  I'estoille  et  virent  que  I'estoille  s'en  aloit  devant  eulz,  et  si  ne 
fina  jusques  en  Jherusalem..  Li  roy  ne  vouloient  pas  passer 
parmi  la  cite  Herode  qu'ilz  n'eussent  a  lui  parle,  pour  la  haul- 


the  birth  of  a  king.  They  took  counsel  together  to  go  see  it,  Trans- 
and  that  they  would  not  [go]  [follow  it]  [and  worship  it]  empty-  laiion. 
handed,  but  each  of  them  should  take  his  offering.  Said  the  one, 
*I  will  take  gold';  said  the  other,  'And  I  incense';  said  the  third, 
*  And  I  myrrh.'  And  when  they  were  set  on  their  way,  all  ready 
to  seek  this  king,  they  took  heed  of  this  star,  and  saw  that  the 
star  went  forth  before  them  and  did  not  stop  till  in  Jerusalem. 
[The  kings]  [They]  would  not  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Herod  without  that  they  spake  with  him,  because  of  his  high- 
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13th  meismes.  II  vindrent  a  Herode  et  parlerent  a  lui,  et  si  li 
cent,  demanderent  ou  li  rois  estoit  des  Juis,  qui  nez  estoit :  et  bones 
anseingnes  an  avoi[en]t  eues.  Qant  Herodes  oi*  qu'il  i  avoit 
.1.  roi  des  Juis  autre  de  lui,  mout  an  fu  an  maleise  ;  car  il  cre- 
moit  perdre  le  reaume  de  Jerusalem,  et  il  et  touz  ses  lingnages 
apres  lui,  Dont  manda  il  touz  ses  bons  clers,  qui  les  escriptures 
avoient  leues ;  si  lor  demanda  se  ce  pooit  estre  voirs  que  tiex 
rois  nestroit ;  et  il  respondirent  que  voirs  estoit,  que  il  nestroit 
an  Belleam,  et  tesmoingnage  an  avoient  des  enciens  prophetes. 

14th  meismes,  vindrent  a  Herode  et  parlerent  a  lui  et  demanderent 
cent,  j^  Q^  jj  j,Qjg  estoit  des  Juis,  qui  nez  estoit :  et  bonnes  ensegnes 
en  avoient  eues.  [QJuant  Herodez  01  qu'il  i  avoit  ne  (lisez  un) 
roi  des  Juis  autre  que  lui,  molt  an  fu  en  malle  aise,  et  il  et  toute 
sa  gent ;  car  il  cremoit  perdre  le  roiaume  de  Jherusalem,  et  tuit 
ses  lignages  apres  lui.  Done  manda  il  touz  ses  bons  clers,  qui 
les  [esjcriptures  avoient  leues  ;  si  lor  demanda  si  ce  pooit  estre 
voirs  que  tex  rois  nestroit ;  et  il  respondirent  que  voirs  estoit, 
que  il  nestroit  en  Bethleem,  et  tesmongnage  en  avoient  des 

15th  tesse  de  lui  et  pour  la  seigneurie  d'eulz  meismes.  Ilz  vindrent 
cent,  a  Herode  et  parlerent  a  lui,  et  si  lui  demanderent  ou  li  roys 
estoit  des  Juifs,  qui  nez  estoit :  et  bonnes  enseignes  en  avoi[en]t 
eues.  Quant  Herodes  oy  qu'il  y  avoit  un  roy  des  Juifs  autre  de 
lui,  moult  en  fu  em  malaise  ;  car  il  cremoit  perdre  le  royaume 
de  Jherusalem,  et  il  et  tous  ses  lignages  apres  lui.  Dont  manda 
il  tous  ses  bons  clers,  qui  les  escriptures  avoient  leues  ;  si  leur 
demanda  se  ce  pouoit  estre  voirs  que  tel  roy  naistroit ;  et  ilz 
respondirent  que  voirs  estoit,  que  il  naistroit  en  Bethleem,  et 

Trans-  ness,  and  of  their  own  lordship.  They  came  to  Herod  and  spake 
lation,  '^ith  him,  and  asked  of  him  where  was  the  King  of  the  Jews  who 
was  born  ;  and  sure  signs  thereof  had  they  had.  When  Herod 
heard  that  there  was  a  King  of  the  Jews  other  than  himself  he 
was  much  troubled  thereat  [both  he  and  all  his  people] ;  for  he 
feared  to  lose  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  [both  he]  and  all  his 
lineage  after  him.  Then  he  summoned  all  his  good  clerks  who 
had  read  the  scriptures ;  he  asked  them  if  it  could  be  true  that 
such  a  king  would  be  born  ;  and  they  said  that  it  was  true,  that  he 
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*  Seingneurs,  dit  Herodes  aus  rois,  alez  an  Belleam,  si  le  querez  13th 
et  si  I'aourez  ;  et  quant  vos  I'avroiz  trove,  si  revenez  par  moi,  *-'^"^- 
et  je  rirai  done  aorer.'  Ce  ne  dist  pas  Herodes  por  ce  q'il  le 
voussist  aourer ;  ainz  le  voloit  occirre,  se  trover  le  peust.  Les 
rois  s'an  alerent  et  troverent  I'estoile  et  la  virent  devant  eus  ;  si 
la  suivirent  jusques  la  ou  ele  s'aresta,  et  ele  s'aresta  sus  la 
meson  ou  cil  estoit  que  il  queroient.  II  antrerent  an  la  meson 
et  troverent  Nostre  Seingneur ;  si  I'aourerent,  et  chaucuns  li 
oflfri  s'oftrande,  li  uns  or,  li  autres  ancens  et  li  tiers  mirre.     La 

anciens  prophetes.  '  Seingneurs,  dist  Herodes  aus  rois,  alez  14th 
en  Bethleem,  si  le  querez  et  si  I'aourez,  et  si  revenes  par  moi :  ^^"'• 
ge  I'irai  done  aourer.'  Ce  ne  dist  pas  Herodes  pour  ce  qu'il  le 
vousist  aorer  ;  einz  le  voloit  occire,  si  trouver  le  peust.  Li  roi 
s'en  alerent  et  troverent  et  si  virent  I'estoile  {the  text  is  here  cor- 
rupt)^ desque  la  ou  ele  arestut ;  et  ele  arestut  seur  la  maison  ou 
cil  estoit  que  il  queroient.  II  antrerent  en  la  meison  et  troverent 
Nostre  Seingneur;  si  I'aourerent,  et  si  li  offrirent  chascuns 
s'offrande,  li  uns  or  et  li  autres  ancens  et  li  tiers  mirre.     La 

tesmoignage  en  avoient  des  anciens  prophetes.  *  Seigneurs,  dit  isth 
Herodes  aus  roys,  alez  en  Bethleem,  si  le  quer6z  et  si  le  aourez,  *^^"^* 
et  quant  vous  I'avrez  trouve,  si  revendz  par  moy,  et  je  I'iray 
doncques  aourer.'  Ce  ne  dist  pas  Herodes  potir  ce  qu'i[l]  le 
voulsist  aourer ;  ains  le  vouloit  occirre,  se  trouver  le  peust.  Les 
roys  s'en  alerent  et  trouverent  I'estoille  et  la  virent  devant  eulz  ; 
si  la  suivirent  jusques  la  ou  elle  s'arresta,  et  elle  s'arresta  sur  la 
maison  ou  cil  estoit  que  ilz  queroient.  Ilz  entrerent  en  la  maison 
et  trouverent  Nostre  Seigneur ;  si  I'aourerent,  et  chascun  li  offri 
s'offrande,  li  uns  or,  li  autre  encens  et  li  tiers  mirre.     La  sejour- 

would  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  they  had  witness  thereof  from  Tians- 
the  old  prophets.  *  Lords,'  said  Herod  to  the  kings,  'go  you  to  ^^'^'o"- 
Bethlehem,  seek  him  and  worship  him,  and  [when  you  shall  have 
found  him]  return  by  way  of  me,  and  I  will  then  go  and  worship 
him.'  This  said  not  Herod  because  he  wished  to  worship  him, 
nay  he  wished  to  slay  him  if  he  might  find  him.  The  kings  went 
forth  and  found  the  star,  and  saw  it  [before  them  ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed it  to]  where  it  stayed,  and  it  stayed  above  the  house  where 
he  was  whom  they  sought.  They  went  into  the  house  and  found 
Our  Lord ;  and  they  worshipped  him,  and  each  one  offered  him 
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i3tli  sejornerent  et  dormirent  une  nuit.    Li  anges  Nostre  Seingneur 
^^"'*  lor  aparut  an  songe  a  touz  trois,  qui  lor  dist  et  conmanda  qu'il 
ne  s'an  alassent  mie  par  Herode,  mes  par  autres  voles  s'an 
ralassent  an  lor  pais. 

Seingneurs,  li  miracles  est  granz,  et  glorieus  li  demonstre- 
manz  de  la  neissance  Nostre  Seingneur,  que  li  Esvangiles 
raconte.  Bien  poez  antendre  par  la  parole  de  I'Evangile  qu'il 
est  hui  jor  de  feire  offrande  plus  qu'an  un  autre  jor.  Bien  le 
doivent  feire  li  crestien,  quant  li  paien  le  firent  an  aus,  qui 

i4tJi  sejornerent  et  dormirent  une  nuit,  et  li  anges  Nostre  Seigneur 
^^"^"  leur  apparut  an  songes  a  touz  trois  ;  si  leur  dist  et  comanda  que 
il  ne  s'an  ralassent  mie  par  Herode,  mais  por  autre  voie  s'en 
alassent  en  leur  pai's. 

[Sjeingnours,  li  miracles  est  granz,  et  glorious  li  demonstre- 
menz  de  la  nessance  Nostre  Seigneur,  que  li  Evengiles  nous 
raconte  ;  et  bien  poez  entendre  por  la  parole  de  I'Evengile  qu'il 
est  un  jour  de  fere  offrende  a  Dieu  plus  que  en  un  autre  jor. 
Bien  le  doivent  fere  li  cristien,  quant  li  paien  le  firent  en  els, 

15th  nerent  et  dormirent  une  nuit.    Li  anges  Nostre  Seigneur  leur 
cent,  apparut  en  songe  a  tons  trois,  qui  leur  dist  et  commanda  qu'ilz 
ne  s'en  alaissent  mie  par  Herode,  mais  par  autre  voie  s'en 
ralassent  en  leur  pai's. 

Seigneurs,  li  miracles  est  grans,  et  glorieux  li  demonstremens 
de  la  naissance  Nostre  Seigneur,  que  li  Euvangilles  racompte. 
Bien  pouez  entendre  par  la  parole  de  I'Euvangille  qu'il  est  huy 
jour  de  faire  offrande  plus  qu'en  un  autre  jour.  Bien  le  doivent 
fere  li  crestiens,  quant  li  paiens  le  firent  en  eulz,  qui  exemple 

Trans-  his  offering,  the  one  gold,  the  other  incense,  and  the  third  myrrh. 

lation.  There  they  sojourned  and  slept  one  night.  [And]  The  angel  of  Our 
Lord  appeared  in  a  dream  to  all  three  of  them,  and  told  and  com- 
manded them  that  they  should  not  go  back  byway  of  Herod,  but 
that  by  another  way  they  should  go  back  to  their  own  country. 
Sirs,  the  miracle  is  great,  and  glorious  is  the  witness  of  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord  which  the  Gospel  relateth.  [And]  Well  may  you 
understand  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel  that  [to-day]  [it  is]  is  a  day 
to  make  offering  more  than  on  any  other  day.  Well  should 
Christians  do  it,  since  the  pagans  did  it  in  (the  person  of)  these, 
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essemple  nos  donnent,  qui  de  loing  vindrent  Deu  requerre  et  13^^ 
offrande  li  firent.  La  premiere  offrande,  ce  fu  ors  ;  et  ce  afiert  '^^^^^' 
bien  a  doner  a  roi,  et  ce  fu  demonstremanz  qu'il  estoit  verais 
rois  et  vaillanz  sus  touz  autres  rois,  si  conme  ors  est  plus  vail- 
lanz  d'autres  metaus.  Encens  li  offrirent  il :  coutume  estoit 
enciennemant  que  u  sacrefice  offroit  on  ancens  et  ardoit,  dont 
la  fumee  aloit  vers  le  ciel ;  et  par  cele  offrande  monstroient  il 
qu'il  estoit  verais  Dex,  ce  creoient  il.  Mirre  offrirent :  de  mirre 
feisoit  on  enciennemant  oingnemant,  dont  Ten  oingnoit  les  cors 

qui  exemple  nous  donnerent,  qui  de  loing  vindrent  Dieu  requerre  14th 
et  offrendes  li  firent.  La  primiere  offrande,  ce  fu  ors  :  ce  affiert  ^^^^' 
bien  a  doner  a  roy  ;  ce  fu  demoustremenz  que  bien  creoient  que 
il  estoit  vrais  rois  et  vaillanz  seur  touz  autres  rois,  si  com  me  ors 
est  plus  vaillanz  de  touz  autres  metaux.  Encens  li  offrirent : 
costume  estoit  anciennement  que  es  sacrifices  offroit  en  encens 
et  ardoit,  dont  la  fumee  aloit  vers  le  ciel ;  par  celle  offrende 
monstroient  il  que  il  creoient  que  il  estoit  voirs  Diex.  Mirre 
oftrirent:  de  mirre  fasoit  en  un  ongnement  encienement,  dont 

nous  donnent,  qui  de  loing  vindrent  Dieu  requerre  et  offrande  15th 
li  firent.  La  premiere  offrande,  ce  fut  or  ;  et  ce  affiert  bien  ^^"^ 
a  donner  a  roy,  et  ce  fu  demonstrement  qu'il  estoit  vray  roy  et 
vaillans  sur  tous  autres  roys,  si  comme  or  est  plus  vaillant 
d'autres  mettaux.  Encens  li  offrirent  ilz :  coustume  estoit 
enciennement  que  ou  sacrefice  offroit  on  encens  et  ardoit,  dont 
la  fumee  aloit  vers  le  ciel ;  et  par  cele  offrande  monstroient  ilz 
qu'il  estoyt  vrays  Dieu,  ce  creoient  ilz.  Mirre  offrirent :  de 
mirre  faisoit  on  anciennement  oignement,  dont  Ton  oingnoit  les 


who  give  [gave]  us  example,  who  came  from  afar  to  seek  God,  Trans- 
and  made  offerings  unto  him.  The  first  offering  was  gold,  [and]  l^^^on. 
this  it  well  becomes  to  give  unto  a  king,  [and]  this  was  a  witness 
that  [they  believed  that]  he  was  a  very  king  and  more  worthy 
than  all  other  kings,  as  gold  is  more  worthy  than  all  other 
metals.  Incense  they  offered  him ;  use  was  it  of  old  that  in 
the  sacrifice[s]  they  offered  incense  and  burned  it,  whose  smoke 
went  up  towards  the  heaven  ;  and  by  this  offering  they  showed 
that  [they  believed  that]  he  was  very  God  :  [this  they  believed]. 
Myrrh  they  offered  ;  of  myrrh  they  made  [an]  ointment  of  old, 
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13th  des  morz,  que  venins  ne  les  maumeist ;  ce  senefioit  que  il 
cent,  creoient  certeinnemant  que  il  estoit  hons  mortiex  et  mort 
recevroit.  II  offrirent  or  et  encens  et  mirre  :  il  creoient  qu'il 
estoit  hauz  rois  et  Dex  et  hons  mortiex.  Ore  offrez  done 
esperitelmant  ce  qu'il  oftrirent  corporelmant.  Li  ors  resplandit 
an  la  clarte  du  souleil  et  reluit :  ce  senefie  la  bone  creance  qui 
reluist  et  re[s]plandit  u  cuer  du  bon  crestien  devant  Deu.  Qui 
posuit  stntm  m  sole  iabernactdnniy  et . .  .  .  etc.     Li  ors  resplandit 

14th  en  ongnoit  les  cors  des  morz,  que  veninz  ne  les  maumeist ;  ce 
cent,  sengnefioit  que  il  creoient  que  il  estoit  hom  mortex  et  mort 
recevroit.  II  oftrirent  [or  et]  encens  et  mirre  :  il  creoient  que 
il  estoit  hauz  rois  et  Dex  et  mortex  hom.  [0]r  oft'rez  done 
esperitelment  ce  qu'il  offrirent  corporelment.  Li  ors  resplendist 
en  la  clarte  du  souleil  et  reluist ;  ce  sengnefie  la  bonne  creance 
qui  reluist  et  resplendist  el  cuer  du  crestien  devant  Dieu.  En 
posuit  in  sole  tabernaculum  suum,  et  ipse  tanquam  sponsus  proce- 
dens  de  thalamo  sua  .  .  .  [L]i  ors  resplendist  en  I'air :  la  creance 

15th  corps  des  mors,  que  venin  ne  les  maumeist ;  ce  segnefioit  que 
cent.  [\z  creoient  certainnement  que  il  estoit  homs  mortiex  et  mort 
recevroit.  Ilz  off'rirent  or  et  encens  et  mirre  :  ilz  creoient  qu'il 
estoit  hault  roys  et  Dieu  et  homs  mortel.  Ore  offrez  dont 
espiritelment  ce  qu'ilz  offrirent  corporelment.  Li  or  resplendit 
en  la  clarte  du  soleil  et  reluist :  ce  segnefie  la  bonne  creance 
qui  reluist  et  resplendist  ou  cuer  du  bon  crestien  devant  Dieu. 
Old  posuit  suum  in  sole  tabernaculum,  etc.     Li  or  resplendist  en 

Trans-  wherewithal  they  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  poison 
lation.  might  not  harm  them ;  this  signified  that  they  believed  [as- 
suredly] that  he  was  mortal  man  and  would  suffer  death. 
They  offered  gold  and  incense  and  myrrh ;  they  believed  that 
he  was  high  king  and  God  and  mortal  man.  Now  do  ye  offer 
therefore  in  the  spirit  what  they  offered  in  the  substance.  The 
gold  gleameth  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  glistereth  ;  this 
signifieth  the  good  faith  which  glistereth  and  gleameth  in  the 
heart  of  the  good  Christian  before  God.  [Qui]  [En]  posuit  suum 
in  sole  tabernaculum  [et]  [ipse  tanquam  sponsus  procedens  de  thalamo 
suo]  [etc.].    The  gold  gleameth  in  the  air;   faith  enlighteneth 
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en  I'air  :  la  creance  anluminne  le  courage.  Offrons  done  a  Deu  13th 
ce  que  nos  creons.  Nos  creons  que  li  Peres  et  li  Fiuz  et  li  cent. 
Seinz  Esperiz  soit  uns  Dex  qui  toudis  fu  et  est,  et  nos  creons 
que  li  Fiuz  Deu,  avec  le  Pere  et  le  Saint  Esperit,  fist  le  ciel  et 
la  terre  et  toutes  choses  de  noiant.  Nos  creons  que  li  beneoiz 
Fiuz  Deu  prist  char  et  sane  an  la  beneoite  Virge  Marie  et  que 
il  au  tens  Pilate  soufFri  paission  et  mort,  por  home  racheter  des 
peinnes  d'anfer,  et  qu'il  fu  mis  u  sepulcre  et  que  au  tiers  jor 
rcsuscita  de  mort  a  vie  et  u  ciel  monta  et  siet  a  la  destre  son 

enlumine  le  courage.  Offrons  done  a  Damedieu  ce  que  nos  14th 
creons.  Nous  creons  que  li  Peres  et  li  Fiulz  et  li  Sainz  Esperiz  ^^"^' 
soit  uns  Dex  qui  tons  jou[r]s  fu  et  est  et  sera.  Nous  creons  que 
li  Fiulz  Dieu,  avec  le  Pere  et  avec  le  Saint  Esperit,  fist  le  ciel  et 
la  terre  et  toutes  choses  de  noiant.  Nous  creons  que  li  beneoiz 
Fiulz  Dieu  print  char  et  sane  en  la  beneoite  Virge  Marie  et  que 
il  au  tens  Pilate  souffri  mort  et  passion,  pour  [rjachater  homes 
des  peines  d'enfer,  et  que  il  fu  mis  el  sepulcre  et  que  au  tierz 
jour  releva  de  mort  a  vie  ;  et  si  monta  es  cielz  et  siet  a  la  destre 


lair:  la  creance  enlumine  le  courage.  Offrons  done  a  Dieu  ce  i5tli 
que  nous  creons.  Nous  creons  que  li  Peres  et  li  Filz  et  li  Saint  ^^"''* 
Esperit  soit  un  Dieu  qui  toudis  fut  et  est,  et  nous  creons  que  li 
Fils  Dieu,  avecques  le  Pere  et  le  Saint  Esperit,  fist  le  ciel  et  la 
terre  et  toutes  choses  de  noient.  Nous  creons  que  li  benoit  Filz 
Dieu  prist  char  et  sane  en  la  benoite  Vierge  Marie  et  que  il  au 
temps  Filiate  souffri  passion  et  mort,  pour  home  racheter  des 
paines  d'enfer,  et  que  il  fu  mis  ou  sepulcre  et  que  au  tiers  jour(s) 
resuscita  de  mort  a  vie  et  ou  ciel  monta  et  siet  a  la  destre  son 

the  heart.  Offer  we  then  to  [Lord]  God  that  which  we  believe.  Tians- 
We  beheve  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ^^^'°"- 
are  one  God,  who  always  was  and  is  [and  shall  be],  and  we 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  things  from 
nothing.  We  believe  that  the  blessed  Son  of  God  took  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  he  in  the  time 
of  Pilate  suffered  passion  and  death  to  ransom  man  from  the 
pains  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
that  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  death  to  life,  and  went 
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J3t\\  Pere  et  vandra  au  jor  du  jugemant  et  randra  a  chaucun  ce  qu'il 
cent,  jjyj.^  deservi.  Nos  creons  que  li  Peres  est  aourez  et  glorefiez 
avec  le  Fil  et  avec  le  Saint  Esperit.  Nos  creons  sainte  Yglise, 
saint  bauptesme,  la  resurrection  du  cors  au  jor  du  jugemant  et 
la  vie  parmenable  veraiemant.  Qi  ceste  creance  a  an  Deu,  bon 
or  offre  a  Deu.  Li  encens  senefie  bones  euvres  et  bone  proiere  ; 
car,  si  conme  li  ancens  est  mis  u  feu  de  I'ancenssier,  por  monter 
la  fumee  lassus  amont,  au  ciel,  a  Deu,  ansemant  monte  u  ciel, 


r4th  son  Pere  et  vendra  au  jor  del  jugement  et  randra  a  chascun  ce 
cent,  qyg  jj  ^yj.^  desservi.  Nous  creons  que  li  Peres  est  aourez  et 
glorifiez  (avec  le  Pere  et)  avec  li  Fiulz  et  avec  li  Sainz  Esperiz. 
Nous  creons  sainte  Eglise ;  nous  creons  saint  baptisme,  la 
resurrection  du  cors  au  jour  de  jugement  et  la  vie  parmen- 
able vraiement.  Qui  ceste  creance  a  en  Dieu,  bon  or  offre 
a  Dieu.  Li  encens  sengnefie  bonnes  oevres  et  bonnes  prieres ; 
car,  si  comme  li  encens  es[t]  mis  el  feu  del  encensier,  pour 
monter  la  fumee  la  sus  amont,  au  ciel  Dieu,  ensement  monte 


15th  Pere  et  vendra  au  jour  du  jugement  et  rendra  a  chascun  ce  qu'il 
cent,  ^^j.3^  deservi.  Nous  creons  que  li  Peres  est  aourez  et  glorefiez 
avec  le  Fil  et  avecques  le  Saint  Esperit.  Nous  creons  sainte 
Eglise,  saint  baptesme,  la  resurrection  du  cors  au  jour  du  juge- 
ment et  la  vie  parmenable  vraiement.  Qui  ceste  creance  a  en 
Dieu,  bon  or  offre  a  Dieu.  Li  encens  senefie  bonnes  offres  et 
bones  oeuvres  et  bonne  priere ;  car,  si  come  li  encens  est  mis 
ou  feu  de  I'encencier,  pour  monter  la  fumee  amont  lassus,  au 

Trans-  up  into  heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  and 
lation.  ^yjjj  come  at  the  day  of  judgement  and  render  unto  each  that 
which  he  shall  have  earned.  We  believe  that  the  Father  is 
worshipped  and  glorified  with  [the  Father  and]  the  Son  and 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  beheve  in  the  holy  Church,  [wc 
believe  in]  holy  baptism,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the 
day  of  judgement,  and  the  life  everlasting,  verily.  Whoso  hath 
this  faith  in  God,  oflfereth  good  gold  unto  God.  The  incense 
signifieth  good  works  and  good  pra3^er ;  for  just  as  the  incense 
is  put  into  the  fire  of  the  censer,  so  that  its  smoke  may  rise 
upwards  to  [the]  heaven  [unto]  [of]  God,  so  riseth  [up  into 
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a  Deu,  la  pricre  du  bon  crestien,  quant  ele  est  leite  por  Tamor  13th 
de  Deu.  Ainsint  poons  nos  dire  que  li  ors  senefie  le  cuer,  et  la  ^^"*' 
fumee  Tamor  de  Deu,  et  li  ancens  la  sainte  proiere.  Li  mirres, 
qui  est  espice  amere,  qui  par  s'amertume  deffant  le  cors  qui  de 
lui  est  oinz  des  vers,  qu'il  ne  le  puissent  maumestre,  senefie 
I'amertume  du  cors  et  la  mesaise,  le  jeuner,  le  veillier  por  Deu, 
aler  am  pelcrinnage,  visiter  les  povres  malades,  donner  aus- 
mosnes,  revestir  nuz,  herbergier  les  povres  et  les  pelerins  qui 


sus  la  priere  du  bon  crestien,  quant  ele  est  fete  por  amor  Dieu.  14th 
Einsi  poons  nous  dire  que  li  ors  senefie  le  cuer  et  la  fume  (pour)  *^^"^- 
I'amor  de  Dieu,  li  ancens  la  sainte  priere.  La  mirre,  qui  est 
espice  amere,  qui  par  s'amertume  deffant  le  cors  qui  de  lui  est 
oinz  des  verms,  qu'il  nel  puissent  maumetre,  sengnefie{nt) 
I'amertume  du  cors  et  la  mesaise,  le  geuner  et  le  veillier  pour 
Dieu,  aler  en  pelerinage,  visiter  les  povres  maledes  et  ceulx  qui 
sont  en   chartre,  donner  aumoines,  vestir  nus,  hebergier  les 


ciel,  a  Dieu,  ensement  monte  ou  ciel,  a  Dieu,  la  priere  du  bon  rsth 
crestien.  quant  elle  est  faite  pour  I'amour  de  Dieu.  Ainsi  pouons  cent, 
nous  dire  que  li  or  segnefie  le  cuer,  et  la  fumee  I'amour  de  Dieu, 
et  li  encens  la  sainte  proiere.  Li  mirre,  qui  est  espice  amere, 
qui  par  s'amertume  deffaw//  {read  deffVw/)  le  corps  qui  de  lui  est 
oins  des  vers,  qu'ilz  ne  le  puissent  maumettre,  segnefie  I'amer- 
tume du  corps  et  la  mesaise  de  jeuner,  le  veillier  pour  Dieu, 
aler  en  pelerinage,  visiter  les  povres  malades,  donner  aumosnes, 
revestir  nuz,  herbergier  les  povres  et  les  pelerins  qui  sont  sans 


heaven  unto  God]  [upwards]  the  prayer  of  the  good  Christian  Trans- 
vvhen  it  is  made  for  the  love  of  God.  Thus  may  we  say  that  ^^t^^"- 
the  gold  signifieth  the  heart,  and  the  smoke  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  incense  the  holy  prayer.  The  myrrh,  which  is  a  bitter 
spice,  which  by  its  bitterness  defendeth  the  body  which  is  there- 
with anointed  from  the  worms,  that  they  may  not  harm  it,  signi- 
fieth the  bitterness  of  the  body,  [and  the]  discomfort,  [of] 
fasting,  [and]  watching  for  God,  going  on  pilgrimage,  visiting  the 
poor  sick  [and  them  that  are  in  prison],  giving  of  alms,  clothing 
the  naked,  harbouring  the  poor  and  the  pilgrims  who  are  with- 
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i3tl»  sont  sanz  ostel.    Iceles  choses  sont  ameres  a  la  mauveise  char; 

^'"""^'  car,  tout  ansemant  conme  li  mirres  deffant  le  cors  des  vers,  qu'il 
nu  puissent  (mau)maumestre,  ensemant  nos  deffandent  tiex 
choses  des  vices  et  de  ramonnestemant  au  deable,  que  il  ne  nos 
puisse  maufeire  ne  grever. 

Seingneurs,  vos  estes  hui  reperie  a  sainte  YgHse.  Offrez 
a  Damedeu  autretel  conme  H  roi  firent,  non  mie  tant  soulemant 
hui,  mes  touz  les  jorz  de  vostre  vie,  esperitelmant,  or  et  encens 
et  mirre,  si  conme  je  vos  ai  monstre  devant :  or  par  bonne 
creance,  mirre  par  bonne  creance  et  bones  euvres,  encens  par 

14th  povres  et  les  pelerins  qui  sont  sanz  hostel.     Iceles  choses  sont 

cent,  ameires  a  la  mauvaise  char ;  mes,  ansement  comme  la  mirre 

deffent  le  cors  des  vers,  qu'il  neu  puissent  maumetre,  ensement 

nos  deffendent  iceles  choses  de  vice  et  de  pechie  et  de  I'amo- 

nestement  au  deable,  que  il  ne  nos  puisse  maufere. 

[SJeingneurs,  vous  estez  hui  repairies  a  sainte  Eglise.  Offres 
Damedieu  autretel  con  li  troi  roi  firent,  non  mie  seulement  hui, 
mes  touz  les  jours  de  vostre  vie,  esperitelment,  or  et  ancens  et 
mirre,  si  com  ge  vos  moustrerai :  or  par  bonne  creance,  mirre 

15th  hostel.    Ycelles  choses  sont  ameres  a  la  mauvaise  char ;  car, 

cent.  |.Qy|.  ensement  comme  li  mirres  deffent  le  corps  des  vers,  qu'ilz 

n'y  puissent  maulz  mettre,  ensement  nous  deffendent  telz  choses 

des  vices  et  de  I'amonnestement  au  dyable,  que  il  ne  nous  puisse 

mauffaire  ne  grever. 

Seigneurs,  vous  estes  hui  repairie  a  sainte  Eglise.  Offrez 
a  Damedieu  autretel  comme  li  roy  firent,  non  mie  tant  seule- 
ment huy,  mais  tous  les  jours  de  vostre  vie,  esperituelment,  or 
et  encens  et  mirre,  si  comme  je  vous  ay  monstre  devant :  or  par 
bonne  creance,  mirre  par  bonne  creance  et  bonnes  oeuvres. 

Trans-  out  lodging.  These  things  are  bitter  to  the  evil  flesh  ;  for,  just 
lation.  ag  ^]^Q  myrrh  keepeth  the  body  from  worms  that  they  may  not 
harm  it,  so  these  things  keep  us  from  wickedness  [and  sin]  and 
the  prompting  of  the  devil,  that  he  may  not  harm  [nor  vex]  us. 
Sirs,  you  have  to-day  repaired  to  holy  Church.  Offer  to  the 
Lord  God  in  like  manner  as  the  kings  did,  not  on  this  day 
only,  but  all  the  days  of  your  life,  in  the  spirit,  gold  and  incense 
and  myrrh,  just  as  I  have  shown  you  before :  gold  by  good 
faith,  myrrh  by  [good  faith  and]  good  works,  incense  by  good 
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bones  oroisons.  Ce  sont  les  offrandes  que  Deus  requiert  13'^' 
especiaumant  toujors  a  son  bon  crestien.  Se  li  crestiens  fet  ces  ^"^ 
oftrandes,  il  conquiert  et  desert  la  gloire  parmenable.  Et 
Damedex  Nostre  Sires,  qui  por  nos  deingna  nestre  et  estre 
aourez  des  .III.  rois  paiens  et  onorez,  il  nos  doint  la  grace  du 
Seint  Esperit  a  noz  courages,  que  nos  puissons  hair  iceles  choses 
que  il  het  et  amer  ce  qu'il  ainme  et  leire  ce  qu'il  conmande  et 
an  lui  croire  et  lui  amer  et  proier  et  servir  an  terre,  si  que  nos 
puissons  deservir  et  avoir  sa  gloire.     Amen. 

par  bonne  ovre,encens  par  bonne  oroison.  Ce  sont  les  offrendes  ^4th 
que  Diex  requiert  a  touz  jours  a  son  bon  crestien,  Se  il  cres- 
tienz  fet  ses  offrendes,  il  conquiert  et  dessert  la  gloire  parmen- 
able. Et  Damedex  Nostre  Sires,  qui  pour  nos  dangna  nestre 
en  terre  et  estre  aores  et  honnorez  des  .III.  paiens  rois,  il  nous 
dont  la  grace  du  Saint  Esperit  en  nos  corages,  que  nous  puisons 
hair  ce  que  il  het  et  amer  ce  qu'il  aime  et  fere  ce  qu'il  comende 
et  an  lui  croire  et  lui  proier  et  servir  en  terre,  que  nous  avoir 
puisons  sa  gloire. 

encens  par  bonnes  oroisons.  Ce  sont  les  offrandes  que  Dieu  15th 
requiert  especiaument  tons  jours  a  son  bon  crestien.  Se  li  ^^"  ' 
crestien  fait  ces  offrandes,  il  conquiert  et  desert  la  joie  parme- 
nable. Et  Damediex  Nostre  Sires,  qui  par  nous  gent  daigna 
naistre  et  estre  aourez  des  trois  roys  paiens  et  honnourez,  il 
nous  doint  la  grace  du  Saint  Esperit  a  nos  courages,  que  nous 
puissions  hair  ycelles  choses  que  il  het  et  amer  ce  qu'il  aime  et 
faire  ce  qu'il  commande  et  en  lui  croire  et  lui  amer  et  prier  et 
servir  en  terre,  si  que  nous  puissions  deservir  et  avoir  sa  gloire. 
Amen. 

prayers.  These  are  the  offerings  that  God  requireth  [especially]  Trans- 
always  of  his  good  Christian.  If  the  Christian  maketh  these  '^^''^"• 
offerings  he  conquereth  and  earneth  glory  everlasting.  And 
the  Lord  God  our  Sire,  who  for  us  deigned  to  be  born  and  to 
be  worshipped  and  honoured  by  the  three  pagan  kings,  may  he 
give  us  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [in]  [to]  our  hearts,  that  we 
may  hate  those  things  which  he  hateth,  and  love  that  which  he 
loveth,  and  do  that  which  he  commandeth,  and  believe  on  him, 
and  love  him  and  pray  to  him  and  serve  him  on  earth,  so  that 
we  may  earn  and  have  his  glory.     [Amen.] 
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MORPHOLOGY,   OR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
GRAMMATICAL    FORMS 

(general  theory  of  the  parts  of  speech) 

123.  The  parts  of  speech. — The  words  which  taken 
collectively  constitute  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  are 
divided  into  classes  called  the  parts  of  speech.  \ 

Most  modern  grammarians  recognize  ten :  the  noun  or 
substantive,  article,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb]  participle, 
adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  interjection.  Some 
authors  reduce  these  to  eight  or  nine  parts,  classing  the 
article  with  the  adjective,  and  the  participle  with  the 
verb. 

The  theory  of  the  parts  of  speech  comes  to  us  direct 
from  the  grammarians  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Its 
principles  were  handed  down  to  them  by  the  grammarians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Romans, 
who,  in  their  turn,  had  derived  these  from  Greek  sources. 
In  the  course  of  time,  and  with  the  advance  of  grammatical 
science,  the  distinctions  transmitted,  which  were  originally 
vague,  became  more  precise  and  rigorous.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  in  their  establishment  the  peculiar  genius 

'  [In  French  these  are  caWed parties  du  discours  or  de  roraison.']  Omiscn 
is  the  Latin  word  orationetn,  and  discours  is  its  French  rendering ;  these 
two  expressions  are  used  here  in  a  somewhat  remote  sense. 
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of  each  language  was  necessarily  taken  into  account :  thus 
the  Latin  grammarians  had  no  use  for  the  article. 

It  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  the  modern  classification 
corresponds  to  the  facts  dealt  with.  In  matters  of  detail 
corrections  are  necessar}^ 

We  use  language  in  order  to  exchange  our  thoughts 
with  other  men ;  it  must  therefore  denote  things  (i)  in  them- 
selves, that  is  to  say  objectively,  and  (2)  in  their  relationship 
to  us  who  speak,  that  is  to  say  subjectively. 

I.  The  iioun-substantive  and  noun-adjective. — The  objective 
aspect  of  things  yields  us  our  first  class,  that  of  words 
by  which  we  denote  things  in  themselves;  these  are  the 
nouns.  By  nouns  we  indicate  the  things  we  see,  and 
the  appearances  which  strike  us.  In  some  cases  we 
designate  these  directly  in  their  nature  and  substance ;  we 
then  employ  the  noun-substantive,  e.g.  une  fleur.  In 
other  cases  we  further  denote  them  indirectly  by  their 
qualities  or  attributes,  and  we  use  the  noun-adjective  :  une 
jleur  rouge. 

The  distinction  between  the  noun-substantive  and  the 
noun-adjective  is  not  absolute.  Those  substantives  of 
which  we  know  the  etymological  meaning  may  be  traced 
back  to  adjectives,  since  we  can  only  designate  an  ob- 
ject by  means  of  its  qualities,  e.g.  une  noire  {crotchet) 
means  une  note  noire  {black  note) ;  une  capitale  is  une 
ville  capitale.  Inversely,  the  substantive  again  becomes 
an  adjective  when  we  leave  out  of  consideration  every^ 
thing  else,  and  use  it  to  designate  a  single  one  of  its 
qualities;  from  the  substantive  rose  we  get  the  adjective 
rose  in  un  ruban  rose  {a  pink  ribbon). 

We  must,  then,  distinguish  as  the  first  part  of  speech  the 
noun.  Nouns  are  subdivided  into  nouns -substantive, 
or  substantives,  and  nouns-adjective,  or  adjectives. 

The  word  *  noun  '  is  often  used  absolutely  to  designate 
the  noun-substantive. 
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II.  The  pronoun. — Besides  designating  things  and  their 
qualities  objedively,  we  designate  them  also  subjectively, 
i.  e.  in  their  relation  to  ourselves,  who  are  speaking.  The 
words  used  for  this  purpose  are  pronouns.  The  function  of 
every  kind  of  pronoun  is  to  locate  things  either  in  time  or 
space,  or  else  to  determine  their  relation  to  the  speaker,  by 
means  of  some  special  character.  They  all  seem  to  pre- 
suppose a  gesture ;  and,  if  the  expression  were  not  para- 
doxical, we  might  call  them  spoken  gestures. 

The  older  grammarians,  impressed  by  an  accessory- 
function  sometimes  assumed  bywords  of  this  kind,  namely 
the  replacement  of  nouns,  gave  them  the  name  of  pro- 
nomen,  i.  e.  pro  nomine,  'in  the  place  of  the  noun.*  This 
term,  handed  down  by  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  But,  although  it  has  the 
authority  of  age  in  its  favour,  it  is  none  the  less  inaccurate. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  say  that  in  the  sentence:  Jean  court, 
il  joue,  the  word  il  replaces  Jean ;  but  in  the  sentence : 
Je  travaille,  et  toi,  Pierre,  tu  joues,  neither  je  nor  tu  is 
used  merely  to  replace  the  name  of  the  person  who  speaks 
or  the  name  of  Pierre.  These  pronouns  express  something 
more:  they  show  that  someone  (say  Jean)  is  speaking, 
and  that  he  is  addressing  Pierre.  In  the  same  way,  if, 
in  speaking  of  Jean  and  Pierre,  I  say:  Celui-ci  travaille, 
celui-la  joue,  the  words  celui-ci  and  celui-la  not  only 
designate  Jean  and  Pierre ;  they  indicate  also  their  rela- 
tion to  myself  who  am  speaking.  Finally,  in  sentences 
like  this:  'voici  mon  livre,  voila  le  tien,'  mon  and  tien 
are  not  only  used  to  replace  or  designate  livre,  but  to 
convey  an  essential  and  characteristic  idea  of  possession. 

The  function  of  the  pronoun  is  to  express  determinate 
relations  existing  between  the  person  who  is  speaking 
and  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  speech.  The  true 
name  of  the  pronoun  should  be  the  demonstrative ;  but 
custom  has  so  consecrated  the  limited  use  of  this  latter 
word  in  one  special  sense  that  we  cannot  change  it ;  and. 
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faulty  though  it  is,  we  keep  the  ordinary  name  of  pronoun, 
remembering,  however,  that  it  is  really  incorrect. 

Pronouns  as  well  as  nouns  are  subdivided  into  sub- 
stantive and  adjective. 

Substantive-pronouns  designate  either  persons  or  things 
in  themselves ;  adjective-pronouns  designate  them  in  the 
characteristic  relations  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  former  have  received  from  French  grammarians 
the  special  name  of  pronouns,  and  the  latter  the  name 
of  determinative  (or  pronominal)  adjectives. 

III.  The  verb. —  The  world  which  surrounds  us  and 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  speech  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  facts  and  ideas ;  it  is  full  of  life  and  activity ;  the 
phenomena  which  impress  our  senses  appear  and  dis- 
appear, showing  aspects  of  infinite  variety.  Our  languages 
have  words  to  state  the  special  modes  of  action  presented 
to  our  mind  by  the  persons  or  things  of  which  we  are 
speaking ;  these  words  are  called  verbs. 

Modes  of  action  are  conceived  by  us  in  their  relation  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  and  we  further  note  that  actions 
have  relations  in  time.  To  mark  these  distinctions,  our 
verbs  possess  peculiar  inflexions,  of  mood,  person,  and  tense. 

The  verb  unites  the  two  different  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed respectively  by  the  noun  and  pronoun ;  since  it 
expresses  either  action  or  lifC;  both  objectively  and  also 
relatively  to  the  speaker. 

The  three  classes  of  words  which  we  have  established 
above  —viz.,  the  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the  verb — include 
a  larger  number  of  classes  employed  by  French  gramma- 
rians, viz. :  substantives,  adjectives  of  quality  (or  attributive 
adjectives)  and  adjective-pronouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 

We  omit  from  our  classification  the  article,  which  is 
included  in  the  adjective-pronoun,  and  the  participle, 
which  is  only  a  tense  of  the  verb.  We  have  now  there- 
fore dealt  with  all  the  variable  or  inflected  words. 
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IV.  Invariable  or  indeclinable  words. — Grammar  also 
recognizes  invariable,  indeclinable,  or  uninflected  words, 
which  are  divided  into  two  groups :  on  the  one  hand, 
adverbs,  prepositions^  and  conjunctions,  and,  on  the  other, 
interjections. 

1.  There  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  the  adverb, 
the  preposition,  and  the  conjunction ;  all  three  serve  to 
express  the  abstract  relations  uniting  the  other  terms  of 
the  sentence,  consisting  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
verbs.  These  relations  are  general  and  constant  in 
character;  the  words  serving  to  express  them  require, 
therefore,  no  inflexion. 

2.  We  must  make  a  fifth  class,  a  kind  of  appendix,  for 
the  interjection.  The  interjection  is  not  a  word,  and  does 
not  really  belong  to  the  parts  of  speech ;  it  is  a  cry  which 
vaguely  expresses  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  intensity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  theory  of  the  parts  of  speech 
in  modern  languages.  Questions  of  detail  which  arise 
will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 


CHAPTER   I 

ON   THE   NOUN-SUBSTANTIVE  AND 
NOUN-ADJECTIVE 

Section  I. — Of  the  various  Kinds  of  Nouns. 

124.  The  various  kinds  of  nouns. 
1.125.  Proper  Nouns. —  12G.  Names  of  persons. — 127.  Names  of  things 

personified. — 128.  Names  of  nations,  &c. — 129.  Geographical  names. 
II.  Common  Nouns. — 130.  Common  nouns,  abstract  and  concrete  ;  their 

extension  and  intension. — 131.  The  sources  of  common  nouns. 

III.  Material  Nouns. — 132.   Material  nouns. 

IV.  Nouns  of  Indeterminate  Quantity. — 133.  Collective  nouns. — 134. 
Adverbs  which  are  true  collectives. 
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V.  Nouns  of  DeterminateQuantity. — 135.  Nouns  of  number  (numerals). 
— 136.  Nouns  of  number,  or  cardinal  nouns. — 137.  Nouns  of  order, 
or  ordinal  nouns. — 138.  Old  forms  of  numerals  in  -ai«,  -aine. — 
139.  General  remarks  on  numerals. 
VI.  Indefinite  Nouns. — 140.  Indefinite  nouns. — 141.  Indefinite  sub- 
stantives.— 142.  Indefinite  adjectives.  — 143.  Qualifying  adjectives 
which  may  become  indefinite  adjectives. 

We  .shall  first  consider  the  various  kinds  of  words 
which  constitute  the  nouns-substantive.  We  shall  after- 
wards treat  of  their  inflexions. 

124.  The  various  kinds  of  nouns. — Nouns  are  divided, 
according  to  the  ideas  they  express,  into  six  groups ; 

1.  Proper  nouns ; 

2.  Common  nouns ; 

3.  Material  nouns  ; 

4.  Collective  nouns  or  nouns  of  indeterminate  quantity  ; 

5.  Nouns  of  number  {^numerals)  or  nouns  of  determinate 
quantity  ; 

6.  Indefinite  nouns. 

The  substantives  of  the  first  four  groups  correspond 
to  the  adjectives  termed  qualifying  adjectives.  The  fifth 
group  contains  numeral  substantives  and  adjectives;  and 
the  sixth,  indefinite  substantives  and  adjectives. 

I.    Proper  Nouns. 

125.  Proper  nouns. — The  proper  noun  serves  to 
designate  the  individual  in  himself;  it  is  proper  or 
personal  to  him. 

It  is  applied  (i)  to  persons:  Pierre,  Jeanne;  (2)  to 
personified  things  :  la  Fortune,  1* Amour ;  (3)  to  nations : 
la  France,  I'Angleterre ;  to  provinces  :  la  Champagne, 
la  Bourgogne;  to  places  :  Paris,  Sdvres;  (4)  to  geographical 
features  :  Pyr^n^es,  Seine,  &c. 

Proper  nouns  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

126.  Names  of  persons. — Names  of  persons  in  France 
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during  the  Middle  Ages  consisted  at  first  solely  of  first 
names'  (without  surnames),  as  with  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Slavs,  &c.  Originally  restricted  to  the  indivi- 
dual, the  name  was  extended  to  all  members  of  the  same 
family.  Pierre  Simon  in  Old  French  signified  Pierre  {son 
of)  Simon,  Simon  being  in  the  genitive. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  family  names 
first  made  their  appearance.  These  names  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

I.    Christian  names  sanctioned  by  usage  for  several 
generations.     These  may  be  divided  into— r 

(i)  Latin  ftames,  or  names  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  origin 
Latinized  and  handed  dozvn  by  the  Church  : 

Latin  names  :  Antoine  (Antonin,  Toinon,  &c.-),  Benoit 
(Benoiton,  &c.),  Clement  (Clemenceau,  &c.),  Noel,  Lenoel, 
Pascal  (Pascalin),  Paul  (Paulin,  Paulet,  &c.),  Pierre 
(Pierrot,  Perrot,  Perrotin,  Perrottet,  Perrin,  Pierret, 
Perret,  &c.). 

Greek  names:  Ambroise,  Andre  (Andrieux,  Androuet), 
Baptiste  (Baptistin),  Denis  (Deniset,  Denisot,  Denisard, 
Nisard,  &c.),  Jerome,  Nicholas  (Colas,  Colin,  Colinet, 
Collard,  Collardeau,  &c.). 

Hebrew  names  :  Adam  (Adenet),  Barthelemy  (Bar- 
tholome,  Bartholomieux,  &c.),  Daniel,  Jacques  or  Jacob 
(Jacquet,  Jacot,  Jacquemin,  Jacquart,  &c.),  Jean  (Jeannet, 
Jeannot,  Jeannin,  &c.),  Joseph  (Josepet,  Sepet,  Jospin, 
&c.),  Lazare  (Eleazar,  Elzear),  Matthieu  or  Mace,  Simon 
or  Simeon  (Simonet,  Simoneau,  Simonin). 

(ii)  Names  of  Teutonic  origin^  imported  during  the  bar- 
barian invasions : 

'  First  or  ChrisUan  names  {petits  uoms),  as  opposed  to  family  ttames; 
the  latter  expression,  though  clear  in  itself,  is  really  inexact.  The 
Christian  name  is  the  real  name,  and  was  so  especially  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  family  names  did  not  exist.  The  family  name  is  a  kind  of 
common  noun. 

*  We  have  put  derivatives  from  simple  names  into  parentheses. 
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Archambaut,  Arnoult,  Aubry  (Aubriot),  Audry,  Audefroi, 
Audiffret,  Audigier,  Augier,  Aycard,  Aymart,  Aubert 
(Aiibertiri;  Aubertot,  Albert),  Baudouin,  Baudry  (Baudril- 
lard),  Bernard  (Bernardin,  Bernardot)'  Bertaud,  Bertrand, 
Ferry  or  Frederic,  Gaudefroy,  Gaudry,  Geoffrey  (Jouffroy), 
Guichart,  Guillaume  (Guillemin,  Guilleminot),  Guiraut, 
Henri,  Hubert,  Lambert  (Lambin),  Leger,  Louis,  Manfred, 
Raynaud  (Raynouard),  Renauld  (Renaudin,  Renaudot, 
Naudet,  Naudin),  Renard,  Regnier,  Renier,  Robert 
(Robertot);  Sicard,  Therriet,  Therriot,  Thierry,  &c. 

II.  Names  derived  from  common  nouns,  including— 

(i)  Names  taken  from  titles :  Bailli,  Baron,  Chevalier, 
Comte,  Lamiral,  Leduc,  Lemaitre,  Lemoine,  Lepretre^ 
Leveque,   Marechal,   Marquis,  &c. 

(ii)  Names  derived  from  occupations:  Barbier,  Berger, 
Boucher,  Boulanger,  Bouvier,  Charpentier,  Couvreur, 
Lefaucheux,  Fevre  (=  smith ;  also  Lefevre,  Lefebure), 
Flechier,  Sueur  {=  shoe-maker  \  also  Lesueur),  Tisserand, 
Tuilier,  Vacher  (Vacherot),  Leverrier,  &c. 

III.   Epithets  or  nick-names. 

Beaufils,  Lebegue,  Blanc  (Blanchet,  Blanchard),  Boileau, 
Bonfils,  Bonhomme,  Bonjean,  Bossu,  Brun,  Lebrun 
(Brunet,  Bruneau),  Chasseboeuf,  Cornu,  Grand,  Legrand 
(Grandet,  Grandin),  Legris,  Grison,  Grossetete,  Noir, 
Lenoir  (Noirot),  Panchaud,  Panloup,  Dupanloup,  Petit, 
Lepetit,  Rouge,  Lerouge(Rouget,  Rougeot),  Roux,  Leroux 
(Rousseau,  Roussin),  Taillebois,  &c. 

IV.    Names  of  animals. 

L'Aigle,  Leboeuf,  Lebouc,  Brochet,  Lechat,  Chevrillard, 
Chevriot,  Letourneau,  Lelievre,  Merle,  Loiseau,  Poisson, 
Rossignol,  &c. 
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V.    A    great   number    of  names   signifying   objects   of 
daily  and  rustic  life,  various  parts  of  a  house,  &c. 

Dubois,  Bois,  Boissier,  Delaborde,  Desbordes,  Laborde, 
Dubreuil,  Delabrousse,  Brousse,  Delabruyere,  Bruyere, 
Duclos,  Delacourt,  Lacourt,  Delessart,  Desessart,  Essart, 
Delafont,  Lafont,  Lafontaine,  Fougere,  Dufour,  Delagrange, 
Desgranges,  Lagrange,  Delahaye,  Deshaies,  Lahaie,  Des- 
marais,  Marais,  Maresc,  Delamare,  Desmares,  Lamare, 
Delamarche,  Lamarche,  Dumaye,  Dumesnil,  Delamotte, 
Lamotte,  Dumoulin,  Moulin,  Moulinier,  Molinier,  Duparc, 
Delaplace,  Laplace,  Duplessis,  Poirier,  De  la  Pommeraye, 
Pommier,  Dupont,  Duponcel,  Delaporte,  Desportes, 
Laporte,  Prunier,  Dupuis,  Dupuy,  Delarive,  Larive, 
Lariviere,  Riviere,  Delaroche,  Desroches,  Laroche,  Duru, 
Duruy,  Duval,  Delavallee,  Delaville,  Laville. 

VI.    A  great  number  of  names  of  places  with  or 
without  the  particle  de. 

Originally  this  particle  was  not  a  sign  of  nobility :  thus 
we  have  Jean  d' Arras,  Olivier  de  Magny.  Later  on,  the 
proposition  de  having  been  adopted  as  a  sign  of  nobility, 
the  name  of  the  place  became  the  family  name  of  the 
person  :  Bouillon,  Mailly,  Vitry,  Wailly,  &c. 

VII.    Names  of  nationality. 

Allemand,  Lallemant,  Langlois,  Berrichon  (=  of  Berry), 
Bourguignon,  Breton,  Bretonneau,  Hennuyer  (=  of  Hai- 
naut\  Limousin,  Lorrain,  Normand,  Picard,  Poitevin, 
Poulain  (=  Polonais). 

Family  names  passed  from  the  head  of  the  family  to  the 
children  without  change  of  gender  :  Jean  Legrand,  Jeanne 
Legrand,  because  the  name  was  no  longer  confined  to 
one  individual  as  it  had  been  originally,  but  had  become 
common   to  all  the  members  of  the  same   family.     Thus 
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family  names  resemble  common  nouns  in  having  only  one 
gender.  First  names,  being  on  the  contrary  proper  nouns 
par  excellence,  and  only  used  to  denote  individuals,  still 
possess  the  inflexion  of  gender:  Jean,  Jeanne. 

127.  Names  of  things  personified. — Things  per- 
sonified are  represented  as  male  or  female  beings,  not 
according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  but  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  gender  of  the  common  noun  used  to  designate 
them.  La  Renomm^e,  La  Fortune,  are  represented  as 
women,  because  renomme'e  and  fortune  are  feminine  sub- 
stantives ;  le  sort,  le  g^nie,  le  mal,  are  represented  as 
men,  because  sort,  genie,  mal,  are  masculine  substantives; 
rAmour  is  a  goddess  in  Old  French,  a  god  in  Modern 
French,  because  the  word  amour  was  formerly  feminine 
but  is  now  masculine. 

Note. — To  the  class  of  proper  names  of  persons,  or 
things  personified,  we  may  add  common  nouns  denoting 
objects  which  are  unique  of  their  kind :  le  soleil,  la  Ume, 
la  nature.  In  Old  French  they  were  treated  as  proper 
nouns  (see  Book  IV,  §  383,  i). 

12s.  Names  of  nations,  &c. — National  names  denote 
countries:  Angleterre, Prance;  towns:  Londres, Paris;  and 
their  inhabitants  :  les  Anglais,  les  Frangais,  les  P.irisiens. 

The  names  of  inhabitants,  or  ethnological  nameSf  are 
easily  converted  into  adjectives :  le  peuple  franQais,  la 
langue  anglaise,  la  vie  parisienne.  This  kind  of  adjec- 
tive, used  in  a  particular  sense,  to  denote  the  language  of 
the  corresponding  country,  is  changed  into  a  masculine 
noun,  as  in  I'anglais,  le  frangais,  I'arabe,  le  chinois  \ 

129.  Geographical  names.  —  Geographical  names 
denote  the  features  of  the  earth :  mountains,  peninsulas, 
promontories,  valleys,  watercourses,  islands,  &c. 

*  [The  names  of  languages  do  not  take  the  capital  initial,  which  is 
strictly  limited  in  French  to  proper  nouns.] 
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Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  frequently,  the  proper  noun 
is  preceded  by  a  common  noun  denoting  its  species,  which 
either  stands  in  apposition  to  it :  le  mont  Caucase,  le  cap 
Matapan  ;  or  is  united  to  it  by  means  of  the  preposition  de, 
with  or  without  an  article :  la  riviere  du  Loing ;  lo  val 
d' Andorra. 

Sometimes  the  proper  noun  is  used  alone,  either  with  or 
without  the  article  :  la  Seine,  la  Loire,  la  Lozere,  la  Corse, 
les  Vosges  ;  Belle-Isle,  Noirmoutiers. 

French  place-names  have  been  formed  either  (i)  during 
the  French  period,  from  French  elements :  Belleville, 
Chateauneuf,  Montrouge^  Noirmoutiers  ;  or  (2),  during 
the  period  of  the  Franks,  from  Romanic  or  Teutonic 
elements,  or  from  both  Romanic  and  Teutonic  elements : 
Romainville,  Fauquembergue,  Haricourt ;  or  (3)  during 
the  Gallo-Roman  period  :  such  are  the  names  so  frequently 
found  in  -ac,  -ai,  -ay,  -ey,  -6,  and  -y,  derived  from  names 
ending  in  -iacum  :  Aurillac,  Cambrai,  Epernay,  Cussey, 
S^vignd,  Choisy  ^ ;  or  finally,  (4)  they  may  date  from  the 
Gaulish  period,  as  is  no  doubt  most  frequently  the  case,  or 
even  from  an  epoch  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Gauls,  and  thus  owe  their  origin  to  the  aboriginal 
population  found  by  the  Gauls  in  the  conquered  land. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  remote  sources  that  we  must 
ascribe  a  number  of  geographical  names  which  have 
not  yet  been  explained  by  means  of  any  French,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  or  Celtic  root. 

II.    Common  Nouns. 

130.  Common  nouns,  abstract  and  concrete  ;  their 
EXTENSION  AND  INTENSION. — The  common  noun,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  the  common  substantive,  is  a  substantive 
which  applies  to  all  things  of  the  same  kind— arbre, 
flsur,  livre — which  do  not  denote  any  special  tree,  flower, 

'  See  Book  III.  §  3r6,  ii. 
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or  book,  but  any  one  of  all  the  existing  trees,  flowers,  or 
books.  Every  individual  of  the  tree  kind,  of  the  flower 
kind,  of  the  book  kind,  may  be  denoted  by  these  words. 

The  common  noun,  then,  implies  the  classification  into 
genera  and  species  of  all  the  things  recognized  in  language, 
and  expressed  by  substantives.  In  most  cases  the  substan- 
tive was  first  applied  to  a  definite  object  in  virtue  of  some 
particular  quality,  which  struck  the  mind ;  then,  by  succes- 
sive generalizations,  it  was  extended  to  all  similar  or  ana- 
logous objects,  so  as  to  include  them  all  in  a  collection  which 
became  a  species.  It  was  by  an  analogous  process,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  that  family  names  were  formed  ;  for  these 
were  originally  true  proper  nouns,  or  names  of  individuals, 
and  were  later  extended  to  the  collection  of  individuals 
constituting  the  species  called  the  family. 

Common  nouns  are  either  concrete  or  abstract,  ac- 
cording as  they  denote  the  material  objects  which  strike 
our  senses,  e.g.  mur,  table,  pied, main,  or  the  ideas  which 
exist  in  our  mind,  e.  g.  bont6,  sagesse,  vertu. 

A  common  noun,  concrete  or  abstract,  has  greater  or 
less  extension,  according  as  it  applies  to  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  number  of  things,  that  is  according  as  the  species 
which  it  denotes  is  more  or  less  numerous.  It  has  greater 
or  less  intension  according  as  the  objects  denoted  by  it 
have  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  characteristic  attri- 
butes.    Thus  : 

vegetal  (vegetable)  has  greater  extension  than  plante  (plant) 


plante  (plant)                 „               „ 

)} 

arbre  {tree) 

arbre  (tree)                    „               „ 

)t 

chene  {oak) 

chene  (oak)                    „               „ 

)f 

yeuse   {holm 
oak,  ilex) 

On  the  other  hand : 

yeuse     has  greater  intension  than 

chene 

chene         „                 ,, 

t} 

arbre 

arbre          „                 „ 

it 

plante 

plante        ,,                 „ 

n 

vegetal 
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The  extension  and  intension  of  the  common  noun  are 
then  in  inverse  relation  to  one  other. 

131.  The  sources  of  common  nouns. — A  limited  num- 
ber of  common  nouns  come  from  the  corresponding 
substantives  in  Popular  Latin,  of  which  they  are  the 
phonetic  transformation ,  e.  g.  homme,  femme,  fils,  fiUe, 
feuille,  mer,  table  (from  hominem,  femina,  Alius,  filia, 
folia,  mare,  tabulam),  &c. 

A  great  number  have  been  formed  by  derivation  from 
primitive  words  of  this  kind,  either  during  the  Gallo- 
Roman  period  or  during  the  development  of  the  French 
language,  e.  g.  pass-age,  6pouvant-ail,  sol-eil,  cord-eau, 
herb-ette. 

Other  substantives  have  been  formed  from  the  same 
class  of  words  by  composition,  e.  g.  chou-fleur,  pla(t)-fond, 
porte-plume. 

A  great  number  of  others  are  due  directly  to  the  learned 
formation  from  Latin  or  Greek  words,  which  were  some- 
times left  in  their  original  form,  but  more  often  gallicised, 
e.  g.  apathie,  aristocratie,  squelette  (from  a-naQmi ;  aptoro- 
Kpar'ia ;  axfAcToV),  d^votion,  sujet  (from  devotio,  subjectus), 
ultimatum. 

A  few  have  been  taken  from  foreign  languages :  most  of 
these  have  been  gallicised ;  a  few,  however,  retain  more  or 
less  faithfully  their  original  form :  e.  g.  alambic  (Arabic), 
douane  (Italian,)  havre-sac  (German),  mandarin  (Portu- 
guese), pedant  (Greek),  s6rail  (Persian),  truchement 
(Arabic  =  dragoman),  &c.^ 

III.     Material  Nouns. 

132.  Material  nouns. — Material  nouns  denote  things 
formed  from  the  same  substance,  or  of  similar  parts, 
of  which  each  bears  the  same  name  as  the  whole :  bois, 
eau,  pierre,  vin.      These  words  denote  alike  the  whole 

'  See  Book  III  on  The  Formation  of  Words. 
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quantity  of  wine,  water,  stone,  or  wood  that  exists  in  the 
world,  and  any  portion,  however  small,  of  these  materials 
or  substances. 

The  objects  thus  named  do  not  form  a  collection 
of  units  having  each  its  own  individuality ;  thus  material 
nouns  are  names  of  things  that  are  not  estimated  by 
number.  This  is  why  they  are  only  used  in  the  singular. 
But  by  a  process  of  abstraction  they  may  sometimes  be 
supposed  to  include  quantities  that  may  be  counted  up. 
In  this  case  they  become  common  nouns  and  are  used  in 
the  plural :  les  bl6s  ont  r^ussi  cette  ann^e ;  les  eaux' — 
referring  to  the  sum  of  the  various  masses  of  water  or 
of  corn  in  a  given  district. 

IV.     Nouns  of  Indeterminate  Quantity. 

133.  Collective  nouns.  —  Nouns  of  indeterminate 
quantity,  or  collective  nouns,  denote  assemblages  or 
collections  of  persons,  or  of  things  :  foule,  multitude, 
troupe. 

They  are  divided  into  general  collective  and  partitive 
collective  nouns  according  as  they  denote  the  totality,  or 
part  of  the  collection,  as  in  (i)  le  troupeau  des  humains 
(the  human  flock),  and  (2)  un  troupeau  d'ignorants  [a  flock 
of  ignorant  people),  i.  e.  not  including  all  ignorant  people. 

The  study  of  these  words  belongs  to  syntax. 

134.  Adverbs  which  are  true  collectives. — To  the 
class  of  partitive  collectives  belong  a  certain  number  of 
words  which  grammarians  place  among  adverbs,  and  which 
are,  in  reality,  substantives  or  adjectives  employed  abso- 
lutely (see  §  260,  iii).     These  are  : 

Beaucoup,  properly  heau  coup  {coup  in  Old  French  was 

^  [In  English  the  corresponding  expression  would  be  '  The  corn  has 
done  well  this  year,'  but  we  sometimes  use  '  the  waters '  in  the  same 
way  as  the  French  les  eatix.l 
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used  to  signify  quantity ;   grand  coup,  like  beau  coup  = 
a  large  quantity). 

Trop,  the  masculine  form  of  troupe,  used  absolutely  in 
Old  French  to  denote  a  large,  or  excessive,  quantity. 

Pas,  point,  mie ;  these  are  negative  particles,  which 
originally  denoted  indefinitely  small  quantities.  The  ex- 
pressions il  n'a  pas,  point,  mie  d*amis  mean  '  he  has  not 
so  much  as  a  pas  (step),  point  (dot),  miette  (crumb),  of 
friends.'  The  partitive  value  of  these  words  is  made 
obvious  in  Modern  French  by  the  preposition  de,  used  after 
these  words  and  before  the  objective  case,  as  in  il  a  plus, 
moins,  peu,  tant,  autant  d!argejti;  que  6! argent  il a!^ 

By  analogy  other  words  which  are  true  adverbs  have 
been  similarly  formed  :  assez,  bien,  guere  (the  synonym  of 
beaucoup  in  negative  sentences) ;  they  are  used  with  the 
same  grammatical  construction  as  the  neuter  nouns  just 
quoted. 

V.     Nouns  of  Determinate  Quantity. 

135.  Nouns  of  number  (numerals). — Nouns  of  number, 
or  numerals,  are  divided  into  cardinal  nouns,  which  denote 
number,  and  ordinal  nouns,  which  denote  order.  The 
word  ordinal  explains  itself;  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  adjective  ordinalis,  derived  from  ordinem  (order). 
The  word  cardinal  means  fundamental  and  comes  from 
the  Latin  cardinalis,  derived  from  cardinem  signifying 
door-hinge,  and,  figuratively,  foundation'^. 

The  nouns  denoting  number  were  called  cardinals 
because  they  are  the  basis  from  which  nouns  of  order 
are  formed ;  for  all  the  ordinal  numerals,  except  the  first, 
are  derived  from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  -idme  (e.  g.  deux,  deuxieme). 

'  See  Syntax,  §  484. 

'  It  is  in  this  sense  q{  fundamental  that  cardinal  is  still  used  in  the 
phrases  vettus  cardinales  {cardinal  virtues  ,  points  cardinaiix  (the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass). 

O 
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138.  Nouns  of  number  proper,  or  cardinal  nouns. — 
These  nouns  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  Latin 
nouns,  which  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by  phonetic 


or  analogical  action. 

(i) 

The  cardinals  from  i  to  16 : 

From  I  to  16  inclusively  the  Frei 

ich  nouns 

of  number 

have 

been  derived  fr 

om   the  Latin 

numerals 

by  regular 

phonetic  change. 

Class.  Lat. 

Pop.  Lat. 

0.  F. 

Mod.  F. 

I 

G.num 

T?.nu 

un,  ung 

un 

i^nam 

T;ina 

une 

une 

2 

dt^os 

docs 

ddus,  do's 

deux 

d^as 

dipas 

does 

3 

trss 

tr^s 

tret's,  trots 

trois 

4 

quattuSr 

quattor 

quatre 

quatre 

5 

quinque 

cinque 

cine 

cinq 

6 

s6x 

sex 

sis 

six 

7 

septem 

septe 

set 

sept 

8 

^cto 

6cto 

uit 

huit 

9 

n^vem 

npve 

mwf,  micf 

neuf 

10 

decern 

d^ce 

dis 

dix 

II 

l?.ndecim 

tindece 

onze 

onze 

12 

dupdeeim 

d6dece 

doze 

douze 

13 

tredecim 

tr^dece 

treze 

treize 

14 

quattuprdecim 

qnattordece 

quatorze 

quatorze 

15 

qu|:ndecim 

quindece 

qtiinze 

quinze 

16 

s6xdecim 

s^xdece 

seize 

seize 

Notes. — Un. — In  Latin  unus  v^as  declined  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural :  thus  we  find  in  the  plural  uni  Suevi, 
unae  litterae. 

In  Old  French  un  was  used  in  the  plural  in  the  same 
manner  :  uns  esperons,  unes  estoiles,  unes  lettres\ 

^  Note  that  in  Latin  the  plural  of  unus  is  either  (i)  used  in  the  sense  of 
alone  (in  French,  seul) :  uni  Suevi,  *  the  Suevi  alone ' ;  or  (2)  pre- 
cedes a  substantive  which  either,  like  casira  (a  catnp),  is  only  used  in 
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In  Modern  French  it  is  no  longer  used  in  the  plural 
except  as  an  indefinite  adjective  :  les  uns  \ 

In  Middle  French  the  masculine  of  un  was  written  ung. 
The  final  g  is  merely  a  sign  introduced  in  orthography  to 
avoid  the  confusion  between  un,  written  in  manuscripts  vn, 
and  the  figure  vii. 

The  question  of  the  occasional  absence  of  elision  before 
un  is  discussed  under  huit,  below. 

Deux. — The  feminine  does  belongs  to  the  oldest  French 
and  disappeared  during  the  12th  century.  The  masculine, 
which  during  the  12th  century  was  also  used  for  the 
feminine,  has  regularly  served  for  both  genders  from  the 
13th  century  onwards. 

D6us,  dos,  was  converted  towards  the  14th  century  into 
deus  (§  94),  and  then,  by  assimilation  with  the  plurals  in 
-eux,  into  deux. 

In  Old  French,  along  with  the  accusative  forms  dous, 
dos,  a  nominative  plural  doi  was  formed,  which  disappeared 
with  the  declension  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Trois. —  In  the  same  way  a  nominative  trei,  troi,  was 
formed  in  Old  French,  which,  like  doi,  has  disappeared. 

Cinq. — In  Popular  Latin  quinque  was  changed  at  an 
early  period  into  cinque  (§  79) ;  hence  the  French  cine, 
or,  with  the  spelling  derived  later  from  its  etymology,  cinq. 

Six  and  dix. — At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
regular   spelling   sis   was  replaced  by  the   spelling   six, 


the  plural,  or,  like  litterae,  has  a  different  sense  in  the  plural  {epistle) 
from  that  which  it  has  in  the  singular  {letter  of  the  alphabet).  Similarly, 
in  Old  French,  uus  denotes  (i)  a  pair  in  uns  espcrons,  uns  sollers,  unes 
chauces  {a  pair  of  spurs,  of  shoes,  of  breeches)  ;  or  (2)  the  whole  class  of 
objects  of  the  same  kind  in  unes  estoiles,  uns  vers,  unes  paroles ;  or  (3), 
as  in  Latin,  is  used  before  a  word  having  different  meanings  in  the 
singular  and  plural,  as  unes  letres  (sing,  letter  of  the  alphabet,  plur.  epistle), 
unes  fourches  (sing,  pitch-fork,  plur.  gallows),  uns  ciseaus  (sing,  chisel, 
plur.  pair  of  scissors).  [See  a  passage  in  Aucassin  et  Nicolete,  ed.  Suchier, 
3rd  edit.  p.  28] 

'  See  below,  p.  196. 

O  2 
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written  so  as  to  recall  the  Latin  sex ;  and  this  form, 
by  a  false  analogy,  led  to  the  change  of  dis  into 
dix. 

Sept. — The  p  in  sept  is  similarly  due  to  considerations 
of  etymology ;  the  old  pronunciation  set'  has  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  new  spelling. 

Huit  (and  un)  and  onze. — The  old  French  spelling  was 
uit  or  sometimes  huit  with  a  silent  h  \  The  h  has  remained 
down  to  the  present  day  silent  in  dix-huit,  vingt-huit,  &c., 
which  are  pronounced  di-z-uit,  vin-t-uit.  But  as  all  the 
nouns  of  number  commence  with  a  consonant,  except  un, 
huit,  and  onze,  after  a  time,  owing  to  analogy,  the  final 
e  of  a  preceding  word  was  pronounced,  and  not  elided, 
before  these  three  numerals  also.  Just  as  people  said 
le  deux,  le  trois,  &c.,  they  said,  similarly,  le  un,  le  huit, 
le  onze.  This  is  why  before  un  in  certain  cases,  and 
before  huit  and  onze  as  a  general  rule,  we  now  have  a 
hiatus.  The  change  naturally  applied  also  to  the  deriva- 
tives unieme,  huitieme,  onzidme,  huitain,  onzain.  The 
new  pronunciation  originated  in  the  14th  century^,  but 
only  triumphed  finally  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 

Corneille  [1606-1684]  still  uses  the  form  Tonzidme.  The 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  of  1718 
states  that  le  onze  du  mois  and  I'onze  du  mois  are  used 
equally;  that  of  1762  gives  as  examples:  ronzidme  page 
and  la  onzieme  page. 

(ii)  From  17  to  19  : 

In  Classical  Latin  17, 18,  and  19  are  represented  by  sep- 
t^mdeeim,  octodecim,  novemdecim.     If  these  compounds 

'  Like  the  g  in  ung  (see  p.  i95\  the  h  in  huit  is  due  to  an  artifice  of 
caligraphy.  It  served  to  indicate  that  the  following  letter  was  a  u  and 
not  a  t/,  and  to  prevent  the  word  from  being  read  vit ;  cf.  uile  (from  oka), 
uis  (from  osimm),  written  hut'ie,  /mis,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
vile,  vis. 

^  Richars  li  Restores  la  onsime  mena  (Mod.  F.  Richard  le  Restore 
tnena  la  onzieme)  (Li  Bastars  de  Buillon,  edit.  Scheler,  1.  3002). 
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had  been  preserved  in  Popular  Latin  they  would  have  given 
in  French  setenze,  uitoze,  novenze.  In  Popular  Latin 
they  were  replaced  by  analytical  forms  which  were  adopted 
by  Old,  and  are  now  used  in  Modern  French : 

Pop.  Lat.  O.  F.  Mod.  F. 

decern  et  septem  dix  et  sept  dix-sept 

decern  et  octo  dix  et  huit  dix-huit 

decern  et  novem  dix  et  neuf  dix-neuf 

(iii)  From  20  to  100  : 


Class.  Lat. 
20  Vigliiti 
30  Triginta 
40  Quadrag^nta 
50  Quinquaglnta 
60  Sexag^nta 


Pop.  Lat. 
veinti 
tre^nta 
quadra^nta 
cinqua^nta 
sexa^nta 


70  Septuag|nta  septa^nta 

80  Octuag]fnta  octa^nta 

90  Nonag|:nta  nona^nta 

100  Centum  c^ntu 


O.  F. 

vint 

trente 

quarante 

cinquante 

seissante 

I  seiante 

<  seissante  et 

I      dis 

i  huitante 

\  quatre  vins 

I  nonante 

i  quatre  vins 

\      et  dis 
cent 


Mod.  F. 

vingt 

trente 

quarante 

cinquante 

soixante 

septante 

soixante-dix 

octante 
quatre-vingts 
nonante 
quatre-vingt- 

dix 
cent 


Notes. — The  spelling  in  Modern  French  of  vingt  with 
a  g,  soixante  with  an  x,  septante  with  a  p,  and  the  use  of 
octante  (from  octo)  for  huitante,  are  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  men  of  letters  of  the  Renaissance  to  bring  etymo- 
logical derivations  into  evidence. 

Septante  is  still  used  in  the  expression  la  Version  des 
Septante,  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  made  by  seventy-two  Jewish  doctors  under 
the  Lagidae. 

The  forms  for  70,  80,  90  commonly  used  in  French  are 
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soixante-dix,  quatre-vingts,  quatre-vingt-dix ;  in  certain 
provinces  of  Northern  and  Eastern  France  the  forms 
septante,  octante  (rare),  nonante,  are  used.  We  must 
now  consider  this  double  series  of  names. 

Septante,  octante,  and  nonante  are  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  preceding  tens  and  are  founded  on  the  Latin 
decimal  system.  In  soixante-dix,  quatre-vingts,  quatre- 
vingt-dix,  the  traces  of  the  vigesimal  system  which  was 
in  use  among  the  Gauls  are  evident  \  The  Gauls  forgot 
their  own  language  and  learnt  that  of  their  conquerors, 
but  they  were  unable  to  entirely  discard  their  own  system 
of  numeration,  and  introduced  this  into  the  new  language. 
The  two  systems  remained  side  by  side  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  we  find,  coexisting,  the  forms  trente  et  deux 
and  vingt  et  douze,  quarante  et  trois  and  deux-vingts 
et  trois,  cent  cinquante  et  huit  and  sept-vingts  et  dix- 
huit^. 


^  [Corresponding  to  the  English  counting  by  scores."] 

^  Deus  vins  chevaliers  ot  o  sei  (Mod.  F.  II  ettt  avecsoi  (Jui)  quarante  che- 
valiers) {Bel  inconnu,  ed.  Hippeau,  1.  5374). 

En  ocist  Deus  des  maistres  de  la  terre  treis  vinz  et  diz  (Mod.  F.  Dieu 
ilia  des  maitres  de  la  terre  soixante-dix)  {Livres  des  Rois,  ed.  Leroux  de 
Lincy,  p.  23). 

Quatre  vins  laisse  de  chevaliers  de  pris  (Mod.  F.  //  laisse  quatre-vingts 
chevaliers  de  valeur)  {Garin  le  Loherain,  ed.  P.  Paris,  i.  p.  170). 

De  toz  les  sis  vins  chevaliers  (Mod.  F.  De  tons  les  cent-vingts 
chevaliers)  (Villehardouin,  §  213). 

Set  vint  mil  armes  ont  promis  (Mod.  F.  lis  ont  promis  cent  quarante 
tnille  homines  arme's)  (Wace,  Brut,  ed.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  ii.  p.  136, 
1.  11412). 

Huit  vint  en  ot  a  sa  baniere  (Mod.  F.  //  en  eut  sotts  sa  banniere  cent-soi- 
xanie)  {Bel  inconnu,  1.  5464). 

Nuef  vinz  et  set  en  i  ot  ars  (Mod.  F.  //  y  en  eut  cent  quatre-vingt  sept 
de  brules)  {Philippe  Mousket,  ed.  de  Reiffenberg,  1.  30529). 

Neuf  vinz  en  sont  a  soi  issu  (Mod.  F.  Cent  quatre-vingt  sont  sortis  avec 
lui)  {Bel  inconnuy  1.  5385). 

Onze  vinz  i  poissiez  choisir  (Mod.  F.  Vous  pourriez  y  voir  deux  cent 
vingt)  {Garin  le  Loherain,  ii.  p.  143). 

II  ne  me  fu  demourei  de  remenant  que  douze  vins  livres  de  tournois 
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Old  manuscripts  are  paged  in  general  according  to 
the  vigesimal  system  :  to  mark  p.  138,  the  scribes  wrote 
C.XX.XVIII.  Modern  usage  has  caused  the  Roman 
system  to  prevail.  But  the  triumph  of  this  system  is  not 
absolute,  since  septante,  huitante,  and  nonante  have 
been  replaced  by  soixante-dix,  quatre-vingts,  quatre- 
vingt-dix.  During  the  17th  Century  six-vingts  for  cent- 
vingt  was  used  currently,  and  quinze-vingts  for  trois 
cents  is  so  used  still,  and  preserved  in  the  expression 
les  Quinze-Vingts  \ 

(iv)  From  100  to  1000 : 

In  these  numbers,  French  abandoned  the  Latin  use  of 
the  compounds  ducenti,  trecenti,  &c.,  and  had  recourse 
to  combinations  that  were  new,  though  analogous  in  forma- 
tion :  deux  cents,  trois  cents,  &c. 

The  Latin  singular  mille  has  become  the  French  mil ; 
the  Latin  plural  millia^  the  French  mille.  In  Old  French, 
people  said :  un  mil,  mil  hommes,  but  deux  mille. 
However,  confusion  soon  arose  in  this  matter.  From 
the  nth  century  we  see  mil  used  in  the  plural  as 
well  as  mille,  and  from  the  12th  century  mille  was  used 
in  the  singular,  the  two  forms  being  employed  indifferently. 
However,  the  form  mille  became  dominant  and  finally 
prevailed. 

Since  the  17th  century  mil  has  been  dropped,  except 
for  a  special  purpose  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  many 
hundred  years,  viz.  the  numeration  of  years  later  than 
the  first  thousand  of  the  Christian  era :  I'an  mil  huit  cent 

(Mod.  F.  //  ne  me  demeura  en  reste  que  deux  cent  quarante  livres  toumois) 
(Joinville,  §  136). 

Quatorze  vins  en  ont  copez  les  chies  (Mod.  F.  lis  ont  coupe'  la  tete  a 
deux  cent  quatre-vingts)  {Joitrdain  de  Blaivies,  ed.  Hofmann,  1.  125). 

Quime  vins  nes  et  quatre  furent  (Mod.  F.  II y  cut  trois  cent  quatre  nefs 
( =  vaisseaux))  {Brut,  i.  p.  30,  I.  615). 

Some  de  cen  dis  set  vins  livres  et  seissante  huit  (Mod.  F.  Le  tout  est 
quatre  cent  huit  livres)    Romania,  i.  p.  346,  1.  27). 

'  A  blind-asylum  in  Paris. 
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quatre-vingt  treize  \     The  substantive  millier  "^  has  been 
derived  from  mille. 

(v)  From  looi  to  1,000,000 : 

For  the  numbers  higher  than  1000  and  lower  than 
1,000,000,  French  makes  use  of  multipliers  preceding 
mille,  and  of  additional  numbers  following  it :  trois  mille 
quarante  six,  that  is  three  tunes  a  thousand,  plus  forty,  plus 
six\  deux  cent  vingt-cinq  mille  huit  cent  cinquante 
quatre,  that  is  tivo  hundred  and  twenty- five  times  one 
thousand,  plus  eight  hundred,  plus  fifty,  plus  four  ^. 

To  express  a  million,  in  Old  French,  periphrases  such  as 
mil  milie,  milante  mil,  dis  fois  cent  mile  were  used.  The 
word  million  was  borrowed  in  the  15th  century  from  the 
Italian  milione,  which  is  the  Latin  mille  with  the  suffix 
-ione. 

(vi)  1,000,000,000,  &c. 

In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  milliasse  was  sometimes 
used  for  milliard;  in  the  i8th  and  19th,  the  suffix  was 
changed,  and  the  word  now  used  for  a  thousand  million  is 
milliard. 

(vii)  Billion,  trillion,  &c.,  are  nouns  of  learned  forma- 

^  Cel  jorn  i  out  cent  mil  lairmes  ploredes  (Mod.  F.  Ce  jour-la  on  versa 
cent  mille  larmes)  {Vie  de  Saint  Alexis,  ed.  G.  Paris,  119). 
De  dis  mil  homes  j'oi  en  ma  compaignie, 
N'en  remaint  pas,  mon  escient,   un  mille. 
(Mod.  F.   De  dix  mille  hommes  que  feus  en  ma  compagnie, 
II  rHen  reste  pas,  que  je  sache,  un  mille.) 

{Ogier  le  Danois,  ed.  Scheler,  1.  5453.) 
Plus  de  mille  mercis  en  di  (Mod.  F.  Je  vous  en  dis  plus  de  mille  mercis) 
{Theatre /ran fais  au  mqyen  age,  p.  229). 

De  trentc  mil  que  nous  fumes,  nous  sommes  que  dis  mil  (Mod.  F. 
De  trente  mille  que  nous  /times,  nous  ne  sommes  que  dix  mille)  {Aiol,  ed. 
Norman d  and  Raynaud,  1.  9394). 

And  again  in  Clement  Marot :  cent  mil  grands  philosophes  (Mod.  F. 
cent  mille  grands  philosophes)  (ed.  Jannet  i.  p.  113)  ;  cent  mille  esprits 
(ibid.  p.  59). 

2  [Millier  corresponds  to  mille,  just  as  dozen  corresponds  to  twelve.^ 
2  [English  usage  is,  of  course,  precisely  similar.] 
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tion,  on  the  model  of  million,  and  are  abbreviated  forms 
for  bi-million,  tri-million,  &c.,  and  in  fact,  both  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries,  meant  two,  three,  &c.,  inillions 
of  millions.  Since  the  i8th  century  the  words  liave  been 
used  as  follows  :  billion  =  a  thousand  million  (and  is  hence 
equivalent  to  milliard) ;  trillion  =  a  thousand  thousand 
million,  &c. 

General  remarks. — In  the  numerals  formed  by  addition 
the  component  elements  were  originally  connected  by  the 
conjunction  et.  Vingt-six  was  in  Old  French  vingt  et  six, 
cent  trente  sept  was  cent  trente  et  sept.  Villehardouin 
begins  his  Histoire  de  la  quatrieme  Croisade  with  these 
words :  *  Sachiez  que  Tan  mil  et  cent  et  quatre-vint 
et  dis-set  ans  apres  Tlncarnation,'  &c.  The  conjunction 
was  not  written  down  when  numbers  were  denoted  by 
figures ;  and  in  mediaeval  texts  written  in  verse  it  is  often 
necessary  to  re-establish  the  et  in  reading,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  metre. 

But  the  habit  of  reading  numbers  as  they  were  written, 
and  the  haste  of  speech,  gradually  led  to  the  suppression 
of  the  et.  In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  et  was  used  to 
connect  units  with  tens,  and  tens  with  units :  six  vints  et 
dix-huit  charretees  (Rabelais,  Pantagruel,  ii,  33).  Folz  a  vingt 
et  cinq  quarraz  [Mod.  F.  Fou  a  vingt-cinq  carats\  dont  les 
vingt  et  quatre  font  le  tout  (Des  Periers,  Nouvelles  Recrea- 
tions, ii,  17).  Ignorante  a  vingt  et  trois  carats  (La  Fontaine, 
Fables,  vii,  15).  Corneille  [1606-1684]  usually  says  les  vingt 
et  quatre  heures;  Richelet  in  his  Dictionary  (1680)  noted 
the  new  usage,  but  it  was  not  completely  accepted  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  1694. 

At  the  present  day  the  conjunction  et  is  only  placed  before 
un  and  before  onze  :  in  vi?igt  et  un,  trente  et  un,  quarante 
et  un,  cinquante  et  U7t,  soixante  et  un,  soixante  et  onze ;  in 
quatre-vingt-un,  quatre-vingt-onze,  cent-un,  the  et  is  omitted. 
Similarly  we  have  les  mille  et  un  jours,  les  mille  et  une 
nuits.    These  are  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  construction. 
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137.  Nouns  of  order,  or  ordinal  nouns. 

(i)  The  Popular  Latin  masculine  and  feminine  forms  for 
first  were  primus,  prima;  in  Old  French  these  became 
prin  (preserved  in  printemps)  and  prime.  Later  on,  the 
feminine  form  prime  was  also  used  in  the  masculine ;  it 
still  exists  in  prime-abord,  primesaut  [O.  F.  prinsaut),  prime- 
vere,  a  prime  (  =  in  mathematics,  a  dash,  a). 

The  Latin  primus  had  given  a  derivative  primarius, 
primaria,  which  became  premier,  premiere.  Premier  in 
its  turn  gave  a  derivative  premerain,  premeraine^  which 
was  not  preserved. 

Premier  is  the  only  ordinal  noun  which  does  not  come 
from  the  corresponding  ordinal  number.  The  ordinal  un 
only  gives  an  ordinal  noun,  unieme,  in  the  compounds 
vingt-et-unieme,  &c. 

(ii)  For  second^  in  Classical  Latin,  the  words  secundus, 
secunda,  and  alter  were  used ;  in  Popular  Latin  secundus 
was  rejected  and  alter  was  preserved.  The  latter  became 
the  Old  French  altre^  autre,  which  until  the  i6th  century 
kept  the  meaning  of  second  \  In  the  12th  century,  how- 
ever, the  learned  formation  had  taken  second  (with  the  fern, 
seconde)  from  Classical  Latin,  while  the  popular  formation 
had  derived  from  deux  a  new  ordinal  adjective  by  means  of 
a  new  suffix.  This  suffix,  which  we  shall  find  again  in  all 
other  nouns  of  order,  was  in  the  12th  century  -isme  or  -ime, 
and  sometimes  -iesme ;  in  the  13th  century  -iesme,  and  later 
-idme ;  it  probably  represents  a  Latin  termination  -^simus  ^. 
This  suffix,  applied  to  dous,  dos,  gave  dousisme,  dousime, 
dosisme,  dosime ;  and  then,  when  dous,  dos,  became  deus, 
deux,  these  forms  gave  deusiesme,  deuxiesme,  deuxidme. 
Hence  the  two  modern  forms  for  second,  second  and 
deuxieme. 

(iii)  The  Latin  forms  tertius,   tertia,  gave  in  French 

^  L'un  .  .  .,  fautre.  . .  yletiers  .  .  .  Saint Gelais,  ed.  Blanchemain,ii.  104. 
'  The  formation  of  this  suffix  is  still  obscure.    We  do  not  know  why 
■esimits  did  not  give  -esme,  -Snie. 
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tiers,  tierce.  These  are  still  used  both  as  adjectives  and 
substantives  :  parler  du  tiers  et  du  quart  (to  speak  of  every- 
body), le  tiers  dun  nombre,  le  tiers  e'tat,  line  fievre  tierce 
{tertian  fever) J  une  tierce  (a  thrust  in  fencing). 

In  the  i2th  and  13th  centuries  the  language  formed 
from  the  cardinal  treis,  trois,  the  ordinal  treisisme, 
troisisme,  and  hence  troisieme. 

(iv)  The  Latin  forms  quartus,  quarta,  remained  in 
French  as  quart,  quarte,  until  the  17th  century:  tin  quart 
voletir  survient  (La  Fontaine,  Fables,  i,  13) ;  they  exist  even 
at  the  present  day  in  the  time-honoured  expressions : 
parler  du  tiers  et  du  quart,  le  quart  dun  nombre,  une  fievre 
quarte,  une  quarte.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  quatre 
gave  rise  to  quatrisme,  quatrime,  which  gave  quatriesme, 
and  hence  quatrieme. 

(v)  The  Latin  forms  quintus,  quinta,  gave  in  Old  French 
quint  and  quinte,  which  is  still  used  as  a  feminine  sub- 
stantive une  quinte'^.  From  quinque,  Gallo-Romanic  had 
derived,  by  analogy  with  septimus  and  decimus,  the 
ordinal  cinquimus,  in  O.F.  cincme,  which  disappeared  in 
the  i2th  century  before  the  new  derivative  taken  from  cinq: 
cinquisme,  cinquime,  cinquiesme,  and  hence  cinquidme. 

(vi)  The  Popular  Latin  sextus,  sexta,  had  given  the 
O.F.  siste,  which  disappeared,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language,  before  a  new  derivative  sisme,  from  the  Popular 
Latin  seximus ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  disappeared  towards 
the  I2th  century  before  the  derivative  sisisrae,  sisime, 
sisiesme,  whence  sixidme.  Sextus,  through  the  Italian 
sexto,  has  given  rise  to  the  proper  noun  Sixte,  as  in  Sixte- 
Quint  (Sixtus  V),  and,  through  the  Spanish  siesta,  to  the 
feminine  substantive  sieste  (the  sixth  hour's  rest). 

(vii)  Septimus  gave  the  O.F.  sedme,  which  disappeared 
in  the  12th  century  before  the  new  derivative  setisme, 
setiesme,  septiesme,  whence  septidme. 

'  An  attack  of  coughing,  supposed  to  recur  every  fifth  hour. 
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(viii)  Octavus  had  disappeared  from  popular  use  in 
Northern  Gallo- Romanic  before  a  derivative  octimus, 
which  gave  the  primitive  French  uidme  ;  this  disappeared 
in  the  12th  century  before  iiitisme,  uitiesme,  from  which 
came  huitiesme,  and  the  modern  huitieme  [see  huit  above], 
Octavus  was  taken  up  again  by  the  learned  formation  in 
the  term  une  octave. 

(ix)  The  Latin  forms  nonus,  nona,  disappeared  in  the 
same  way  before  the  Gallo- Romanic  novimus,  novima;  in 
primitive  French  nofme,  which  in  its  turn  disappeared  in 
the  i2th  and  13th  centuries  before  novisme,  uoviesme, 
whence  neuvidme. 

(x)  The  Latin  forms  deeimus,  decima,  gave  the  O.  F. 
disme,  preserved  in  the  feminine  substantive  la  dime  (tithe); 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  appeared  disisme,  disiesme, 
whence  dixieme. 

From  the  12th  century  all  ordinal  numbers  were  formed 
or  re-formed  from  the  corresponding  cardinal  numbers  by 
addition  of  the  suffix  -isme,  -ime,  -iesme,  -idme.  Thus 
were  formed  first  onzime,  dozime,  trezime,  quator- 
zime,  quintisme,  sezime,  disetisme,  diseuitisme,  disenue- 
vime,  vintisme,  and,  later  on,  onzidme,  &c.,  vingtidme, 
&c.,  centieme,  millidme,  millionieme,  &c.  In  the  same 
manner  the  ordinal  numbers  taken  from  compound  car- 
dinal numbers  have  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  to  the  last  component  of  the  cardinal  number :  vingt- 
quatre  does  not  give  vingtteme  et  quatrieme,  but  vingt- 
et-quatri6me  or  vingt-quatridme ;  in  fact  la  vingt-et- 
quatridme  part  of  a  thing  is  not  equivalent  to  la  vingtteme 
et  la  quatrieme^. 

138.  Old  forms  of  numerals  in  -ain,  -aine. — Old  French 
possessed  a  suffix  -ain,  -aine,  used  in  the  formation  of  (i) 
ordinal  nouns  :  la  terzaine  pariie^  une  fievre  quartaine  (now 

^  [English  usage  is  exactly  parallel :  from  the  cardinal  twenty-four  we 
get  the  ordinal  twenty-fourth.] 
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obsolete);  and  of  {2)  cardinal  numbers  denoting  a  collection 
of  objects :  ime  hiiitainCy  une  neuvaine,  une  dizaine,  twe 
doiizaine  ;  iin  fcrzain,  tin  quatrain,  un  sixtain,  tin  hititain, 
tin  doiizain.  In  modern  usage  these  nouns  have  acquired 
special  significations  ;  in  the  masculine  they  denote 
stanzas  of  a  corresponding  number  of  lines ;  in  the 
feminine,  in  ordinary  language  an  approximate  quantity  : 
une  douzaine  de  personnes  (some  twelve  people,  more  or 
less^);  in  arithmetic,  units  of  a  certain  order  ^ 

139.  General  remarks  on  numerals. — Cardinals  and 
ordinals  are  either  adjectives,  as  in  cinq  personnes,  la 
cinquidme  partie ;  or  substantives,  as  in  le  cinq  {the 
fifth  of  the  month),  le  cinquieme  {the  fifth).  Cardinals 
are  also  substantives  when  they  are  used  in  an  absolute 
construction  :  cinq  fois  cinq^  font  vingt-cinq  ;  or  in  apposi- 
tion to  a  substantive  :  le  nombre  cinq.  They  do  not  take 
the  sign  of  the  plural  (see  Syntax,  §  377,  ii). 

VI.     Indefinite  Nouns. 

140.  Indefinite  nouns. — Indefinite  nouns  denote  per- 
sons and  things  in  a  general  and  indefinite  manner. 

Some  are  essentially  substantives,  others  essentially 
adjectives.  These  latter,  however,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. 

Some  are  derived  from  demonstrative  or  relative  pro- 
nouns, and  have  been  influenced  by  their  origin. 

141.  Indefinite  substantives. — The  indefinite  sub- 
stantives are  on,  personne,  chose,  and  rien. 

On  (or,  with  the  article,  Ton)  is  in  the  Old  French 
declension  the  subject  case  of  a  substantive  of  which  the 
object  case  ishoinme.    In  Popular  Latin  the  singular  homo 

*  [Cf.  dozen  in  English  :  a  round  dozen,  a  bakers  dozen,  &c.  ;  Indtainc 
and  neuvaine\\2i\G.  also  the  special  meanings  of  'about  a  week'  and  '  a 
nine  days'  (religious)  retreat.'] 

^  \Les  dizaines,  les  ceniaines  =  in  English,  the  tens,  the  htindredsP\ 
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was  used  as  a  substantive  where  in  Classical  Latin  the 
plural  was  generally  used,  as  in  homo  dicit,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Classical  Latin  homines  dicunt.  This  use  of  on  appears 
already  in  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg :  Si  cum  om  son  fradra 
salvar  dift  (in  Mod.  F.  ainsi  comme  on  son  frere  sauvcr 
doit).  But  in  this  sentence  we  find  on  capable  of  being 
separated  from  the  verb,  and  receiving  the  tempus  forte. 
Later  on,  it  became  an  atonic  proclitic,  and  can  now  only  be 
separated  from  the  verb  by  other  atonic  words  :  thus  we 
may  say  on  dit,  on  me  le  dit,  and  on  dit  vrai,  on  ne  me 
dit  pas  tout,  but  not  on  vrai  dit,  on  me  ne  pas  tout  dit. 

Personne  and  chose,  originally  only  feminine  substan- 
tives, may  be  used  absolutely  in  an  indeterminate  sense, 
and  then  become  masculine.  Personne  is  used  in  negative 
sentences :  Personne  n'est  venu  {nobody  has  come) ;  and 
elliptically  :  Est-il  venu  quelqu'un  ?  Personne  (i.  e.,  Per- 
sonne n'est  Venn)  (see  §  483).  Chose  is  used  similarly  in  the 
expressions  autre  chose,  quelque  chose  :  quelque  chose 
de  bon,  autre  chose  de  neuf. 

Rien,  from  the  Latin  rem,  thing,  was  in  Old  French 
a  feminine  substantive :  les  riens  que  j'aime  {the  things 
ivhich  I  like).  It  is  now  an  indefinite  masculine  sub- 
stantive :  ce  n*est  rien,  je  n*ai  rien  de  bon  (see  §  483). 

142.  Indefinite  adjectives. — The  indefinite  adjectives 
are  aucun,  autre,  chacun  and  chaque,  maint,  meme,  nul, 
plusieurs,  quant,  quel,  quelque,  tout,  tel,  and  un. 

These  adjectives  may  be  used  as  substantives;  some 
of  them  absolutely :  tous  pr^tendent  (that  is,  tous  les 
hommes  pretendent) ;  plusieurs  aflB.rment  (that  is,  plusieurs 
hommes  affirment) ;  others  only  when  accompanied  by 
a  determinative  word  :  Pun  dit,  quelqu'un  dit,  and  not 
un  dit. 

Aucun,  from  the  O.  F.  alque  (Lat.  aliquem)  and  un,  was 
at  first  equivalent  to  the  modern  quelqu'un  {some  one). 
It  has  still  this  sense   in  aucuns  pretendent,  d'aucuns 
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disent  (some  say).  The  habit  of  using  aucun  in  negative 
phrases  transformed  it  into  a  negative  term,  like  personne, 
rieHy  &:c.,  as  in  aucun  (=  no-one)  n'en  veut.  The  negative 
use  is  obvious  in  elHptical  sentences,  such  as  :  y  a-t-il  des 
absents  ? — Aucun  (that  is,  //  n'y  a  aucun  absent,  There  is 
no  one  absent).  Aucun  has  thus  become  synonymous  with 
nul  (see  Syntax,  §  483). 

Autre,  formerly  altre  (Lat.  alter).  In  Old  French  altre, 
autre,  was  declined  and  had  an  oblique  case  altrui,  autrui, 
which  was  then,  and  is  still,  used  only  as  an  object  case : 
nuire  a  autrui,  le  bien  d'autrui.  Consequently  autrui 
can  never  be  a  nominative,  just  as  on  can  never  be  an 
accusative. 

Autre  may  be  combined  with  the  article :  I'autre,  un 
autre.  It  is  opposed  to  un,  as  in  Tun,  I'autre;  Tun  et 
I'autre  ;   I'un  ou  I'autre  \ 

Chacun,  formerly  chascun,  from  the  Latin  quisque 
unum,  which  becamie  cascunum  under  the  influence  of 
another  compound,  cat(a)-unum,  was  both  an  adjective  and 
a  substantive  :  chascun  homme,  un  chascun,  tout  un  chas- 
cun'^  The  two  last  constructions  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  17th  century,  and  have  survived  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Chaque,  formerly  chesque,  from  the  Latin  quisque,  little 
used  in  Old  French,  became  more  frequent  especially  in 
the  i6th  century,  and  now  tends  to  replace  chacun.  It  has 
replaced  chacun  as  an  adjective,  and  is  beginning  even  to 
replace  it  as  a  substantive  ;  the  common  people  say  ces 
livres  cotitent  cinq  francs  chaque,  and  not  chacun. 

Maint,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin,  is  tending  to  become  obso- 
lete :  its  loss  would  be  regrettable.  It  was  at  one  time 
both  an  adjective  and  a  substantive :  maintes  gens  pre'ten- 
dent,  maints  pre'tendent  [not  a  few  affirm).  It  is  now  only 
an  adjective. 

'  [As  in  English  the  words  one  and  other.'] 

^  [These  expressions  arc  more  emphatic  synonyms  of  chaatn.'] 
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Meme  is  derived  from  the  Popular  Latin  metipsimum, 
a  word  composed  of  the  pronominal  particle  met  and 
a  popular  superlative  of  the  pronoun  ipse  {himself).  It 
signifies,  then,  by  a  perfectly  natural  pleonasm,  his  very 
self  {tout  a  fait  lui-meme).  This  word  passed  through 
the  forms  medesme  (nth  century),  meesme  (12th  century), 
and  iiiesme  (15th  century)  before  it  assumed  its  present 
form.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective  :  le  meme  homme  {the  same 
man),  V  homme  meme  {the  man  himself))  and  as  a  substantive 
with  a  determinative  :  le  meme  {the  same). 

Nul,  from  the  Latin  nuUus  {no  one),  had  in  Old  French 
an  oblique  case  nului,  which  has  disappeared ;  although 
nid  has  in  itself  a  negative  sense,  it  cannot  be  used  without 
a  negative  statement  (see  Syntax,  §  483).  It  is  either  an 
adjective :  nul  homme  ne  croit ;  or  a  substantive :  nul  ne 
croit. 

Plusieurs,  from  the  Popular  Latin  plusiores^  is  either  an 
adjective:  plusieurs  personnes  pretendent ;  or  a  substantive: 
plusieurs  pretendent. 

Quant,  an  old  adjective  derived  from  the  Latin  quantus^, 
is  only  used  in  the  expression,  itself  obsolete,  quantes  et 
quantes  fois  {time  and  again),  in  toutesfois  et  quantes  {each 
and  every  time).  It  had  a  correlative  tant,  which  disap- 
peared from  use  as  an  adjective  at  an  early  date,  and  is 
now  only  used  as  an  adverb. 

Quel,  from  the  Latin  qualis,  indicates  generally  the 
manner  in  which  anything  exists  (in  English,  how ;  zvhat,  in 
*  whatever*).  It  has  preserved  its  primitive  signification  in 
quel  qu'il  soit  {whatever  it  may  be).  It  enters  into  the  locu- 
tion tel  quel  {just  as  it  is),  the  relative  pronoun  lequel,  and 
the  interrogative  pronoun  quel,  lequel.  It  is  thus  either 
an  adjective  or  a  substantive. 

^  Phisiores  was  preceded  by  the  form  phmores,  which  became  plusiores 
under  the  influence  of  plus.  Phisiores  gave,  in  Old  French,  plttissors, 
phnsseurs,  which  the  men  of  letters  of  the  i6th  century  changed  into 
plusieurs. 

2  [Distinguish  from  the  adverb  quant.'\ 
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Quelque  is  formed  from  quel  and  que.  This  adjective 
may  be  converted  into  a  substantive  by  combining  it  with 
un :  quelquun.  It  also  combines  with  the  old  adverb 
onques  and  forms  the  indeterminate  adjective  quelconque. 

Tel  comes  from  the  Latin  talis,  the  correlative  of  qualis, 
which  gave  quel.  Besides  indicating  the  manner  of 
existing,  tel  expresses  more  especially  an  idea  of  identity  : 
tel  que  vous  le  voyez  [such  as  you  see  him).  When  preceded 
by  un,  it  is  used  as  an  indeterminate  substantive :  un  tel 
{a  certain  person). 

Tout,  from  the  Latin  totus,  is  used  not  only  as  an 
adjective,  but  also  as  an  adverb,  and  is  then  invariable. 

Un  is  the  cardinal  noun,  of  which  the  primitive  sense 
has  weakened  ;  it  has  thus  become  an  indefinite  adjective ; 
un  homme,  unefemme.  It  is  used  substantively  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  article :  Vun ;  in  which  case  it  is  often  op- 
posed to  autre  (see  above).  It  is  combined  with  chaque  in 
chacun,  with  quelque  in  quelqu'un,  with  alque  in  aucun. 

143.  QUALIFYIi\G  ADJECTIVES  WHICH  MAY  BECOME  INDE- 
FINITE ADJECTIVES. — Certain  adjectives,  which  are  usually 
placed  after  substantives,  and  are  then  qualifying  adjectives, 
when  placed  before  substantives  become  indefinite:  Des 
personnes  diffe'rentes,  diffe'rentes  personnes\  des  choses  cer- 
taines,  certaines  choses  ^ 

Section  II. —  The  Grammatical  Forms  of  the  Noun- 
Substantive. 

144.  General  remarks  on  case,  gender,  and  number  jn  Latin. 

I.  Cases. — 145.  Reduction  of  the  Latin  declension  in  Popular  Latin. — 

146.  Formation  of  the  declension  in  Old  French.  Masculine  sub- 
stantives.— 147.  Declension  of  the  feminine  substantives. — 148.  In- 
declinable substantives. — 149.  Loss  of  the  Old  French  declension. — • 
150.   Remnants  of  the  old  declension. 

II.  Genders. — 151,   Loss  of  the  Latin  neuter  in  the  Gallo-Roman  period. 

— 152.  Latin  neuters  which  have  become  masculine  in  French. 
—  153.  Latin  neuters  which  have  become  feminine  in  French. — 
154.  Changes  in  the  gender  of  feminine  substantives  derived  from 

'  [The  English  use  of  different  and  certain  is  almost  exactly  parallel.] 

P 
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Latin  neuters. — 155.  Reasons  which  determined  the  choice  of 
genders  in  French  words. — 156.  Changes  in  gender  of  common 
nouns. — 157.  Substantives  with  a  double  etymological  origin. — 
158.  Disturbing  action  of  terminations. — 159.  Analogical  action  of 
suffixes. — 160.  Action  of  analogous  words,  or  closely  related  terms. 
— 161.  Syntactic  actions. — 162.  Reversion  to  the  Latin  gender. — 
163.  Inexplicable  change  of  gender  in  certain  substantives. — 164. 
The  feminine  of  nouns  denoting  persons. — 165.  The  feminine  of 
nouns  denoting  animals. 
III.  Numbers. — 166.  Origin  of  the  French  plural. — 167.  Changes  of 
form  caused  in  Old  French  by  the  flexional  s. — 168.  Formation  of 
the  plural  from  the  singular. — 169.  Formation  of  the  singular  from 
the  plural.  Effect  on  the  pronunciation  of  final  consonants. — 170. 
Remains  of  the  early  usage.  — 171.  Plurals  in  x. — 172.  Plural  of 
foreign  nouns. — 173.  Plural  of  compound  nouns. — 174.  Plural  of 
invariable  words  taken  substantively. 

144.  General  remarks  on  case,  gender,  and  number 
IN  LATIN. — The  various  kinds  of  nouns  that  have  just 
been  considered  are,  or  have  been,  subject  in  French  to 
modifications  of  case,  gender,  and  number. 

Latin  nouns  were  divided,  according  to  their  termi- 
nations, into  classes,  called  declensions,  the  substantives 
into  five,  and  the  adjectives  into  two.  In  each  declension 
the  forms  corresponding  to  a  given  case  were  different,  in 
general,  for  different  genders  and  numbers. 

(i)  Cases. — Cases  were  constituted  in  Latin  by  final 
inflexions ;  the  form  of  the  noun  being  thus  modified  in 
different  ways  according  to  its  syntactic  relations  with  the 
other  terms  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  was  used. 

Latin  during  the  Classical  period  had  six  cases,  the 
form  of  which  varied,  in  general,  with  the  declensions. 

The  nominative  showed  that  the  noun  was  the  subject 
of  the  verb :  Paul-US  venit,  Paul  comes. 

The  vocative  denoted  the  person  addressed :  Paul-E, 
veni,  Paul,  come! 

The  genitive  in  general  expressed  the  possessor :  liber 
Paul-I,  PauFs  book. 

The  dative  expressed  the  indirect  object :  do  librum 
Paul-O,  (/)  give  {a  or  the)  book  to  PauL 
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The  accusative  denoted  the  direct  object  of  verbs  and 
the  indirect  object  of  certain  prepositions  :  video  Paul-UM, 
/  see  Paul ;  eo  ad  PauI-UM,  /  go  to  Paul. 

The  ablative  expressed  the  starting-point  of  an  action^ 
and  was  the  indirect  object  of  certain  prepositions  :  amatur 
a  Paul-O,  he  is  loved  by  Paul. 

(2)  Gender. — There  were  three  genders  in  Latin  :  mas- 
culine, feminine,  and  neuter;  and  substantives  were  of  one 
of  these  three  genders.  The  gender  of  a  word  was  in  most 
cases  determined  by  its  form ;  it  was  owing  to  purely  gram- 
matical reasons  that  substantives  were  masculine,  feminine, 
or  neuter.  Sometimes,  with  substantives  denoting  living 
beings,  either  persons  or  animals,  the  masculine  or  femi- 
nine gender  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  sex. 

When  adjectives  were  used  with  substantives  they  took 
their  gender.  If  they  were  used  absolutely  they  were 
either  masculine  or  feminine  when  referring  to  persons 
or  living  things,  but  took  the  neuter  gender  when  they 
denoted  general  ideas,  such  as  the  true,  the  good,  the  useful. 
In  other  words,  the  logical  neuter  was  expressed  in  Latin 
by  the  grammatical  neuter. 

In  substantives  the  gender  was  sometimes  shown  by 
the  termination,  especially  in  neuter  substantives,  which 
kept  the  same  inflexion  in  the  nominative,  vocative,  and 
accusative  of  both  singular  and  plural  numbers. 

In  some  cases  the  gender  of  a  substantive  was  shown 
only  by  the  special  inflexion  which  it  necessitated  in  an 
adjective  qualifying  it. 

(3)  Number.  —  The  Latin  numbers  were  the  singular 
and  plural. 

The  substantives  and  adjectives  had,  in  the  different 
declensions  and  cases,  special  inflexions  for  the  two 
numbers. 

We  give  the  paradigms  of  the  five  declensions  of  sub- 
stantives. (We  shall  give  in  Section  III,  §  175,  the  para- 
digms of  the  two  classes  of  adjectives.) 

1'  2 
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ist  Declension  : 

MASCULINE    AND    FEMININE    SUBSTANTIVES. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ros  a  [rose) 

ros  ae 

Voc. 

ros  a 

ros  ae 

Gen. 

ros  ae 

ros  arum 

Dat. 

ros  ae 

ros  is 

Ace. 

ros  am 

ros  as 

Abl. 

ros  a 

ros  is 

Declension  : 

Parisyllahics. 

MASCULINE    AND    FEMININE    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

,  mur  us  {wall) 

mur  i 

Voc. 

mur  e 

mur  i 

Gen. 

mur  i 

mur  crum 

Dat. 

mur  o 

mur  is 

Ace. 

mur  um 

mur  OS 

Abl. 

mur  o 

mur  is 

NEUTER 

SUBSTANTIVES 

. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

,  tempi  uin  [temple) 

tempi  a 

Voc. 

tempi  um 

tempi  a 

Gen. 

tempi  i 

tempi  crum. 

Dat. 

tempi  o 

tempi  is 

Ace. 

tempi  um. 

tempi  a 

Abl. 

tempi  o 

tempi  is 

Imparisyllahics. 

MASCULINE   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom, 

.  puer  {boy) 

puer  i;  &c. 

Voc. 

puer 

(like  mur  i) 

Gen. 

puer  i 

Dat. 

puer  o 

Ace. 

puer  um 

Abl. 

puer  o 
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3rd  Declension  : 

Parisyllahics. 

MASCULINE   AND    FEMININE    SUBSTANTIVES. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom 

.  pan  is  {bj'ead) 

pan  es 

Voc. 

pan  is 

pan  es 

Gen. 

pan  is 

pan  ium 

Dat. 

pan  i 

pan  ibus 

Ace. 

pan  em 

pan  es  or  pan  is 

Abl. 

pan  e 

pan  ibus 

NEUTER 

SUBSTANTIVES 

. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

mar  e  {sea) 

mar  ia 

Voc. 

mar  e 

mar  ia 

Gen. 

mar  is 

mar  ium 

Dat. 

mar  i 

mar  ibus 

Ace. 

mar  e 

mar  ia 

Abl. 

mar  i 

mar  ibus 

Imparisyllabtcs. 

MASCULINE   AND    1 

FEMININE   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom, 

.  leo     {lion) 

leon  es 

Voc. 

leo 

(like  pan  es) 

Gen. 

leon  is 

Dat. 

leon  i 

Ace. 

leon  em 

Abl. 

leon  e 

NEUTER 

SUBSTANTIVES 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom, 

,  fulgur  {lightning) 

fulgur  a 

Voc. 

fulgur 

fulgur  a 

Gen. 

fulgur  is 

fulgur  um 

Dat. 

fulgur  i 

fulgur  ibus 

Ace. 

fulgur 

fulgur  a 

Abl. 

fulgur  e 

fulgur  ibus 
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4th  Declension  : 

MASCULINE   AND    FEMININE   SUBSTANTIVES. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

man  us  {hand) 

man  us 

Voc. 

man  us 

man  us 

Gen. 

man  us 

man  uum 

Dat. 

man  ui 

man  ibus 

Ace. 

man  um 

man  us 

Abl. 

man  u 

man  ibus 

NEUTER   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom 

corn  u  {horn) 

corn  ua 

Voc. 

corn  u 

corn  ua 

Gen. 

corn  as 

corn  uum 

Dat. 

corn  ui 

corn  ibus 

Ace. 

corn  u 

corn  ua 

Abl. 

corn  u 

corn  ibus 

5th  Declension  : 

FEMININE    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Plural, 
di  es 
di  es 
di  erum 
di  ebus 
di  es 
di  ebus 

In  this  table  we  must  distinguish,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
declensions;  the  parisyllabics  from  the  imparisyllabics, 
i.  e.  those  substantives  which  have  the  same  number 
of  syllables  in  the  six  cases  of  the  singular  (murus, 
templum,  panis,  mare)  from  the  substantives  which,  in 
the  singular,  have  one  syllable  less  in  the  nominative 
and  vocative  (puer,  leo,  fulgur).  This  difference  in  the 
number  of  syllables  produced  in  some  cases  differences 


Singular. 

Nom 

.  di  es  {day) 

Voc. 

di  es 

Gen. 

di  ei 

Dat. 

di  ei 

Ace. 

di  em 

Abl. 

di  e 
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in  the  position  of  the  tempus  forte,  and  consequently  of 
phonetic  treatment  in  the  passage  from  Latin  into 
French. 

Moreover,  if  we  examine  these  paradigms  closely  we 
see  how  defective  the  system  of  Latin  declensions  was. 
The  dative  and  ablative  plural  had  the  same  form  in  all  the 
declensions  (ist  and  2nd,  -is,  -is ;  3rd  and  4th,  -ibus,  -ibus  ; 
5th,  -ebus,  -ebus).  Sometimes,  even  in  the  3rd  declension, 
the  singular  of  these  two  cases  had  the  same  termination 
(mari,  mari).  In  other  cases  the  forms  of  the  genitive 
and  dative  singular  were  identical  (ist,  -ae,  -ae  ;  5th,  -ei,  -ei). 
The  nominative  and  vocative  were  identical  throughout, 
except  in  the  singular  of  the  2nd  declension  (murus, 
mure).  Lastly,  in  neuter  nouns  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish,  in  either  the  singular  or  plural,  the  nominative 
from  the  vocative  or  the  accusative  (templum,  templa; 
fulgur,  fulgura;  mare,  maria;  cornu,  cornua).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  several  declensions,  particularly  in  the  3rd, 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  forms,  owing  to  the  great  variety 
of  radicals  included  in  them. 

This  system  of  declensions  shows  signs  of  being  an 
already  degraded  stage  of  an  earlier  and  more  complete 
system.  In  the  3rd  century  b.c.  the  development  of  the 
literary  language  had  arrested  the  progress  of  the  system 
towards  simplification,  and  gave  it  fixity  for  some  centuries. 
But  the  revolution  was  only  delayed,  and  when  the  literary 
language  sank  with  the  wreck  of  the  empire  the  work  of 
destruction  was  completed.  The  six  cases  were  reduced 
first  to  two,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
one  only.  The  neuter  declension  disappeared ;  and  the 
inflexions  of  number  alone  were  preserved.  The  simpli- 
fication might  have  been  yet  more  complete,  for  one  can 
easily  conceive  of  the  language  in  a  state  having  neither 
number  nor  gender. 

It  already  occasionally  happens  in  the  spoken  French 
of  the  present  day  that  both  gender  and  number  are  only 
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made  evident  by  the  determinants  which  accompany  either 
the  noun  or  verb.  These  grammatical  distinctions  are  no 
longer  expressed  by  distinctive  inflections.  Thus  the  s  of 
the  plural  is  no  longer  heard  in  pronunciation,  except  in 
cases  of  sound-connection  {liaison),  and  it  is  the  article 
alone  which  shows  whether  a  noun  is  singular  or  plural : 
the  nouns  in  le  pere  and  les  peres  are  indistinguishable 
in  pronunciation. 

It  is  also  the  sense  alone  which  distinguishes  il  chante 
from  ils  chantent.  The  phrase  :  quelle  jolie  petite  fille  qui 
joue  dans  le  jardin,  is  identical  in  pronunciation  with  the 
phrase  :  quelles  jolies  petites  filles  qui  jouent  dans  le  jardin. 
The  sound  of  the  exclamation  enfant  hardi  does  not 
show  us  if  the  noun  is  (i)  a  masculine  singular  (as  written 
above) ;  (2)  a  feminine  singular :  enfant  hardie ;  or  (3)  a 
masculine,  or  (4)  a  feminine  plural :  enfants  hardis  or  hardies, 

I.  Cases. 

145.  Reduction  of  the  latin  declension  in  popular 
LATIN. — The  six  cases  of  Classical  Latin  merged  in 
Popular  Latin  into  a  single  case,  the  accusative,  except 
in  the  2nd  declension,  in  which  the  nominative  was  pre- 
served. 

The  genitive  was  replaced  by  a  periphrase  formed  of 
the  preposition  de  with  the  accusative  :  liber  Pauli  became 
liber  dePaulu(m),  and  in  French,  le  livre  de  Paul  {Paul's  book). 

The  dative  was  replaced  by  a  periphrase  formed  of  the 
preposition  ad  with  the  accusative :  Do  Paulo  became  do 
ad  Paulu{m),  and  in  French,/^  donne  a  Paul  {I give  to  Paul). 

The  ablative  was  replaced  by  a  periphrase  formed  of 
the  preposition  de,  or  some  other  preposition,  with  the 
accusative :  venire  e  campo  became  venire  de  illu{m) 
campu[m),  and  in  French,  venir  del  champ,  venir  du  champ 
{to  come  from  the  field). 

It  was   thus    the    accusative  which   became   the  case 
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governed  by  prepositions,  keeping  also  its  function  as  the 
case  governed  by  the  transitive  verbs  \ 

The  nominative,  and  the  vocative,  which  had  already 
become  identical  with  it  in  form,  were  in  their  turn 
absorbed  by  the  accusative,  except  in  the  2nd  declension. 
In  fact,  in  this  general  breaking-up  of  the  system  of  the 
Latin  declensions  only  a  fragment  remained,  but  a  frag- 
ment sufficient  to  serve  for  the  construction  thereon  of  a 
new  edifice  in  Gallo-Romanic ;  for  the  French  declension, 
incomplete  though  it  was,  was  an  original  construction,  and 
not  a  weakened  survival  of  the  Latin  system. 

146.  Formation  of  the  declension  in  old  French. 
Masculine  substantives.  —  The  fragment  referred  to 
above  was  the  2nd  declension  of  masculine  substantives  in 
-us  and  -er.  A  nominative  fulfilling  the  function  of  both 
subject  case  and  vocative  case,  and  the  accusative  serving 
as  the  object  of  verbs  and  of  prepositions,  were  preserved, 
and  formed  a  declension  with  two  cases. 

(i)  Substantives  in  -us : 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom.    murus 

muri 

Ace.      mi;irum 

mtiros 

uation  of  this  declension 

in  Old 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom.    murs 

mur 

Ace.      mur 

murs 

Thus  two  forms,  the  one  without  an  s,  and  the  other 
with  an  s,  served  to  constitute  the  two  cases  in  the  singular 
and  plural. 

'  The  prepositions  which  in  Classical  Latin  governed  the  ablative  in 
Popular  Latin  governed  the  accusative.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  this  in  the  earliest  Low  Latin  texts. 
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(ii)  Substantives  in  -er : 

Singular  Plural 

Nom.    liber  l^bri 

Ace.      Ijbrum  Ijbros 

This  declension  became  in  Old  French  (nth  and  12th 
centuries) : 

Singular  Plural 

Nom.    livre  livre 

Ace.      livre  livres 

Thus  in  these  substantives  a  form  without  an  s  served 
for  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  and  for  the  nomi- 
native plural ;  a  form  with  an  s,  for  the  accusative  plural. 

This  declension,  with  its  two  types,  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  Gallo- Romanic  declension.  It  was  imposed  on  all 
masculine  substantives,  no  matter  from  what  source  they 
came,  whether  they  were  Latin,  of  the  3rd,  4th,  or  5th  de- 
clensions— e.g. pain,  from  panem ;  fruit,  from  fructum  ;  di, 
from  diem :  or  whether  they  were  of  Romanic  formation, 
such  as  cri,  from  crier ;  apel,  from  apeler :  or  whether  they 
were  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  beant,  esperon  (e'peron) ;  or 
even  if  they  were  infinitives  used  substantively.  All 
masculine  substantives  ending  otherwise  than  with  e  mute 
followed  the  paradigm  of  murs ;  all  those  ending  with  an 
e  mute  followed  the  paradigm  of  livre :  e.  g.  pere,  from 
patrem ;  frere,  from  fratrem. 

In  the  declension  on  the  type  of  murs  the  language 
started  from  the  forms  of  the  accusative  singular  and 
plural  yielded  by  etymology,  and  created  the  cases  for  the 
subject  by  simply  changing  the  accusative  singular  into 
the  nominative  plural,  and  the  accusative  plural  into  the 
nominative  singular.  The  nominatives  plural  of  the  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  Latin  declensions  ended  in  s :  panes,  fructus, 
dies.  This  s  was  thus  dropped  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  language,  and  the  corresponding  French  nominatives 
plural  were  pain,  fruit,  di,  like  the  accusatives  singular : 
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pain  (from  panem),  fruit  (from  fructum),  di  (from  d^em). 
A  great  number  of  imparisyllabic  substantives,  particularly 
in  the  3rd  declension,  had  one  syllable  less  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  than  in  the  oblique  cases:  leo,  lepnem  ;  carbo, 
carbpnem ;  serpens,  serpentem.  Had  the  nominatives 
singular  in  French  been  derived  phonetically  from  the 
Latin  forms  they  would  have  been :  li€\  charp,  serps. 
But  the  forms  found,  derived  from  the  accusative  plural, 
are :  leons,  charbons,  serpenz  (=  serpents). 

In  the  declension  on  the  type  of  livre  the  nominatives 
plural  of  the  3rd  declension,  such  as  patres,  became  in 
the  same  manner,  contrary  to  etymological  rule :  pedre, 
pere — on  the  model  of  the  accusative  singular :  pedre,  pere 
(=  patrem).  As  for  the  nominative  singular,  it  followed 
the  paradigm  of  liber  and  had  no  s. 

Such,  then,  was  the  primitive  declension  of  masculine 
substantives  in  French.  It  consisted  of  two  types:  (i)  murs, 
mur ;  mur,  murs ;  and  (2)  livre,  livre ;  livre,  livres. 

In  the  second  third  of  the  12th  century  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  type  livre  and  the  type  mur-s  was  lost, 
and  for  the  nominative  singular  the  forms  livre-s,  pere-s, 
were  used,  exactly  on  the  model  of  mur-s.  Thence- 
forward only  a  single  declension  of  m.asculine  substantives 
remained ;  and  (with  a  few  exceptions,  noted  immediately 
below)  all  masculine  substantives  of  whatever  origin,  and 
to  whatever  Latin  declension  they  had  belonged,  were 
included  under  the  type  of  murs. 

The  important  exceptions  we  refer  to  occurred  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  language ;  they  concern  a  restricted 
number  of  imparisyllabic  substantives  denoting  persons 
only,  which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  vocative,  a  case, 
as  we  know,  identical  in  form  with  the  nominative.  This 
use  of  the  vocative,  and  particularly  of  the  vocative 
singular,  preserved  the  nominative  singular,  lost  by  other 
substantives.  The  other  cases  of  these  words  followed 
the  general  rule,  i.  e.  the  form  of  the  accusative  singular 
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was  used  for  the  nominative  plural,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  an  s,  for  the  accusative  plural.     Thus  we  find  : 

Nom.  sing.  c6mes,  cuensy  cons,  co-existing  with  the 
accusative  cpmitem,  comte,  whence  the  plural  comte, 
comtes. 

Nom.  sing,  homo,  on,  co-existing  with  the  accusative 
hpminem,  ome  {hotnme),  whence  the  plural  ome,  omes 
(Iiommes). 

Nom.  sing,  presbyter,  prestre,  co-existing  with  the 
accusative  presbyterum,  presveire,  proveire,  prouvaire, 
whence  the  plural  prouvaire,  prouvaires. 

Nom.  sing,  latro,  ledre,  lerre,  co-existing  with  the  accusa- 
tive latronem,  ladron,  larron,  whence  the  plural  larron, 
larrons. 

Nom.  sing,  baro,  her,  co-existing  with  the  accusative 
baronem,  baron,  whence  the  plural  baron,  barons. 

Nom.  sing,  senior,  sire,  co-existing  with  the  accusative 
seniprem,  seigneur,  whence  the  plural  seigneur,  seigneurs. 

Nom.  sing,  imperator,  emperedre,  emperere,  co-existing 
with  the  accusative  iraperatprem,  emperedor,  empereor, 
empereeur,  empereur,  whence  the  plural  emperedor,  emperor, 
etnperedors,  empereors,  empereeurs,  empereurs. 

Similar  forms  existed  in  the  case  of  all  names  of  agents. 


Nom.  Sing. 

Ace.  Sing. 

Nom.  Plur. 

Ace.  Plur. 

buvere 

buveor 

buveor 

buveors 

faisiere 

faiseor 

faiseor 

faiseor s 

mentere 

menteor 

menteor 

menteors 

trouvere 

trouveor 

trouveor 

trouveors 

vantere 

vanteor 

vanteor 

vanteors,  &c.^ 

To  these  substantives  must  be  added  a  feminine  sub- 
stantive, with  a  nominative  singular  suer,  scBur,  from  spror, 
co-existing  with  the  accusative  singular  sercur  from  sor- 
prem,  whence  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  sereur,  sereurs. 

Among  these  substantives,  those  which  had  no  etymo- 

*  In  Modern  French  biaeitr,  faiseur,  menteur,  trouvere,  vantard,  &e. 
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logical  s  in  the  nominative  singular  received  one  in 
the  last  third  of  the  12th  century;  thenceforward  the 
forms  used  were  {h)oiis,  prestre-s,  lerre-Sy  hers,  sh'e-s, 
empererc-Sf  exactly  similar  to  the  earlier  livre-s,  pere-s, 
modelled  on  mur-s.  However,  here  the  s  appeared 
less  necessary  than  for  the  substantives  of  the  type  of 
livre,  because  the  nominative  singular  was  rendered 
sufficiently  distinct  from  other  cases  by  the  special  form  it 
assumed  \ 

Such  were  in  Old  French  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  with 
regard  to  the  declension  of  masculine  substantives.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  special  use  of  the  vocative  which 
characterized  these  imparisyllabics,  still  obvious  at  the 
present  day,  as  we  shall  see,  in  several  of  these  words 
(§  150),  the  declension  on  the  type  of  murs  would  have 
extended  to  all  masculine  nouns  of  either  Latin  or  Gallo- 
Romanic  origin,  irrespectively  of  the  declension  to  which 
they  had  originally  belonged. 

147.  Declension  of  the  feminine  substantives. — The 
declension  of  feminine  substantives  was  more  simple  than 
that  of  masculine  substantives.  Whether  they  came  from 
the  first  declension,  e.g.  rose  from  rpsa ;  or  from  the  third, 
e.g.  medre,  mere,  from  matrem,  mort  from  mprtein ;  or  from 
the  fourth,  e.g.  main  from  manum;  or,  finally,  from  the  fifth, 
e.g.feitf  feiffoiy  from  fidem,  they  were  only  inflected  with 
regard  to  number,  because  they  existed  only  in  the  form 
of  the  accusative.  In  Popular  Latin  the  nominatives 
singular  corresponding  to  the  Classical  Latin  rosa,  mater, 
were  already  rosam  and  matrem,  and  the  nominatives 
plural,  rosas  and  matres  ^     Hence  the  French  feminine 

^  The  addition  of  the  5  to  the  substantives  in  question  was  not  made 
at  the  same  time  in  all  instances,  and  seems  only  to  have  become  universal 
in  the  13th  century. 

'  We  have  just  pointed  out  the  exception  sceitr.  We  may  quote 
together  with  this  word  a  whole  series  of  women's  names  which  are 
also    exceptional    and    possess    two    forms,    the    nominative    and    the 
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declension,  which  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day: 

Norn.  Sing,  rose,  mere  Plur.  roses,  meres 

Ace.       „      rose,  mere  „     roses,  meres 

However,  in  the  12th  century,  those  feminine  substan- 
tives which  did  not  end  with  an  e  mute  took  an  s  in 
the  nominative  singular.  Thus  the  substantive  bontet  was 
declined  in  the  singular  bontez  (pronounced  bontets),  bontet) 
in  the  plural,  only  the  accusative  form  bontez  was  known. 
Similarly  amor  was  declined  in  the  singular  amors,  amor, 
but  had  only  a  single  form  for  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural,  amors. 

148.  Indeclinable  substantives.  —  The  following 
classes  of  words  had  no  declension  in  Old  French,  having 
no  inflection  either  of  case  or  number  : 

1.  Substantives  derived  from  Latin  substantives,  mas- 
culine, feminine,  or  neuter,  of  which  the  radical  ended 
either  (i)  with  an  s :  curS-us,  cours,  urS-us,  ours ;  or  (ii) 
with  a  c,  which  before  the  e  of  the  accusative  became 
phonetically  -is  (§  74,  3) :  paC-em,  pais  (paix),  voC-em,  vois 
(voix),  nuC-em,  nois  (noix);  or  (iii)  with  one  of  the  groups 
cy  and  ty,  which,  placed  in  hiatus  before  the  termination 
-um,  developed,  the  former  into  ts,  and  the  latter  into 
-is  (at  first  -iz)  (§§  77  and  78) :  braCI-um,  braz  {bras), 
solaCI-um,  solaz  (soulas),  pala-TI-um,  palais,  preTI-um, 
prieies,  pris  (prix). 

2.  Substantives  derived  from  Latin  neuter  substantives 
terminating  in  s :  corpus,  cors  {corps),  funduS  (gen.  fun- 
deris),  fonds,  latuS,  lez,  tempuS,  terns  {temps), 

149.  Loss  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  DECLENSION. — Such  WCre 

accusative  :  nonne — nonain  (now  nomtain),  Aude — Audain,  Eve — Evain, 
Yde — Ydain :  the  accusatives  nonain,  Audain,  &c.,  are  traceable  to 
Germanic  accusatives  in  -an.  As  in  suer,  seror,  the  nominative  form  has 
alone  survived. 
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the  three  classes  comprised  in  the  Old  French  declension 
of  substantives.  The  system  was  really  only  applied  to 
masculine  substantives,  which  shows  how  imperfect  it  was. 
But,  with  all  its  incompleteness,  it  was  an  independent 
development  of  the  Latin  system. 

Having  attained  its  full  growth  in  the  second  half  of  the 
i2th  century,  this  new  system  began  to  undergo  change  at 
the  end  of  the  following  century,  and  disappeared  entirely 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Of  the  two  cases,  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  nominative  was  definitively 
ousted  from  the  language,  because  the  relations  expressed 
by  this  case  occurred  much  less  frequently  than  those 
expressed  by  the  accusative. 

At  the  present  time  the  substantive  has  only  one  form, 
that  of  the  accusative,  which  the  language  uses  indis- 
criminately to  represent  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object 
governed  by  a  verb  or  a  preposition. 

The  expression  of  the  numerous  relations  for  which 
the  Latin  inflection  sufficed  is  now  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  use  of  a  determinate  order  of  the  words 
employed,  and  of  prepositions. 

150.  Remnants  of  the  old  declension. — Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  general  loss  of  the  declension  the  nomi- 
natives of  certain  substantives  have  been  preserved,  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  in  others  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding accusatives : 

I.  Substantives  of  which  the  nominative  form  only  has 
been  preserved  : 

fils  (from  f  llius),  together  with  fil  (pron.  /,  from  f  ilium), 
preserved  in  the  speech  of  country  folk. 

scBur  (from  spror) ;  sereur  (from  sorprem)  was  lost 
towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

pretre  (from  presbyter) ;  this  at  one  time  co-existed  with 
prouvaire,  earlier  provetre,  provoire  (from  presbyterum), 
which  is  no  longer  in  general  use. 
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patre  (from  pastor) ;  pdteur  (from  pastprem)  has  been 
lost.     Pasteur  is  a  learned  form. 

vierge  (from  virgo) ;  virgne  (from  virginem)  has  been 
lost. 

chantre  (from  cantor) ;  chanteur  (from  cantorem)  has 
been  lost.  The  modern  word  chantettr,  O.  F.  chanteeiir, 
chanteoVj  is  the  Latin  cantat9rem ;  its  nominative  case 
was  chantere. 

ancetre  (from  antecessor)  and  traitre  (from  traditor) 
must  also  be  mentioned. 

2.  Substantives  gf  which  both  the  nominative  form  and 
accusative  form  have  been  preserved  : 

sire  (from  senior)  and  seigneur  (from  seniorem). 

gars  (from  *warcio)  and  garcon  (from  warcionem). 

copain  (from  companio)  and  compagnon  (from  com- 
panipnem). 

We  must  also  notice  the  forms  of  certain  proper  nouns, 
Georges,  Gilles,  Jacques,  Jules,  &c.,  in  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  final  s  indicates  a  former  nominative. 

In  all  these  substantives  it  is  really  the  form  of  the 
vocative,  identical  with  that  of  the  nominative,  which  has 
been  preserved  (see  p.  219,  §  146) ;  the  function  of  the 
vocative  is  still  obvious  in  sire. 

Thus  only  substantives  denoting  persons  were  able  to 
keep  this  nominative  form.  Traces  of  the  s  of  the  nomi- 
native have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  names  of 
things,  such  as  puitSf  rets,  legs,  fondSf  It's,  appas,  &c.  But 
this  is  a  mistake. 

Putts,  O.  F.  putz,  is  the  Popular  Latin  pi;iteU;  ptitiu, 
the  accusative  of  puteus.  The  -iz  of  puiz,  later  -is,  repre- 
sents the  combination  ti  (§  77) ;  the  t  in  putts  is  due  to 
the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  who  unfortunately  wished 
to  reintroduce  the  Latin  t  before  the  s  by  which  the  z  had 
been  replaced. 

Rets  (Pop.  Lat.  r^tium)  has  a  history  similar  to  that  of 
putts. 
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Legs  (=  legacy)  is  a  mis-spelling  for  les,  /ats,  the  verbal 
substantive  from  laisscr,  erroneously  connected  with 
l^guer.  [Cf.  the  ^  in  the  English  sovereign,  from  the 
French  souverain,  erroneously  connected  with  reign.^ 

Fofids  is  the  Latin  neuter  fundus,  gen.  funderis,  whilst 
fo/id  is  the  masculine  fundum. 

Lis  and  appas  are  the  original  plurals  of  the  singulars 
///  and  appdt,  the  latter  being  still  in  use  (see  §  167,  \\\)\ 
The  form  lis  (formerly  liz)  with  the  s  comes  from  the 
expression  fleiirs  de  lis,  where  the  plural  indicates  the 
three  fleurs  de  lis  which  figured  on  the  royal  armorial 
bearings. 

To  sum  up,  the  nominative  has  given  way  everywhere 
before  the  accusative,  except  in  certain  nouns  denoting 
persons,  where  the  use  of  the  vocative  during  the 
Middle  Ages  has  preserved  the  subject-case  down  to 
the  present  da}^  Of  these  nouns  only  one  has  kept, 
not  alone  the  form,  but  also  the  syntactic  use  of  the 
subject-case  exclusively.  This  is  the  indefinite  noun  on, 
Von,  a  nominative  corresponding  to  the  Latin  nominative 
homo,  the  accusative  of  which  is  honime.  On  and  Von  can 
only  be  used  as  the  subjects  of  a  verb. 

II.  Genders. 
151.    Loss    OF   THE    LATIN    NEUTER    IN    THE    GALLO-ROMAN 

PERIOD. — Latin  had,  as  we  have  seen  (§  144^  three  genders, 
the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  The  masculine  and 
feminine  were  preserved ;  the  neuter  was  lost  during  the 
Gallo-Roman  period,  and  was  replaced  by  either  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine. 

'  \Appas^  the  plural  o{  appdi,  is  similar  to  gens  and  tous,  from  gent  and 
tout.  The  singular,  appof,  and  the  plural,  appas,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  bait.  Through  the  idea  of  attractiveness,  the  plural  has  become  ai\ 
independent  word  equivalent  to  the  English  charms,  in  speaking  of  a 
woman.] 

Q 
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152.  Latin  neuters  which  have  become  masculine 
IN  FRENCH. — Latin  neuters  mostly  became  masculine  in 
French. 


0.  F. 

Mod.  F. 

2nd  decl. 

caelum 

//'  dels 

le  del 

dpnum 

li  dons 

le  don 

granum 

li  grains 

le  grain 

f\;)lium 

lifeuil 

(chevre)-feuil 
(obsolete  except  in 
this  compound) 

vinum 

li  vins 

le  vin 

3rd  decl. 

cprpus 

li  cors 

le  cor{p)s 

pectus 

li  piz 

le  pis 

t^mpus 

li  tens 

le  iem{  p)s 

latus 

1 

li  lez 

(Plessis)  les  (Tours)' 

4th  decl. 

cornu 

li  corn 

le  cor 

(On  the  final  s  oi  cors,  piz,  terns,  lez,  see  §  148,  2.) 

153.  Latin  neuters  which  have  become  feminine  in 
FRENCH. — I.  The  neuter  singular  has  become  a  feminine 
singular  in  two  words  only :  mare,  la  mer,  jum^ntum,  la 
jument. 

2.  The  neuter  plural  has  become  a  feminine  singular  in 
many  words.  The  termination  of  the  neuter  substantives 
being  invariably  -a  in  the  nominative,  vocative,  and  accu- 
sative plural,  it  was  confused  with  the  termination  -a  of  the 
feminines  singular  of  the  first  declension.     Thus  we  find  : 

pi.  labra  la  levre 

f^sta  la  fete 

folia  lafeuille 

pira  la  poire 

grana  la  graine 

gaudia  lajoie 

f  ila  la  file 


2nd  decl.  labrum 
festum 
folium 
pirum 
granum 
gaudium 
f^lum 


*  =  Plessis  by  the  side  of  (i.  e.  near)  Tours. 
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3rcl  decl.  fi,ilgiir  fulgura  lafoudre 

insigno  insjgnia  /(«)'  cnscigne 

mirabile  mirabilia  la  merveille 

4th  decl.  cprnii  cprnua  la  corne 

As  may  have  been  observed  by  the  words  grain,  graine, 
fenil,  fciiillc,  fil,  file,  cor,  conic,  the  same  Latin  neuter  has 
sometimes  given  rise  to  French  doublets,  the  language 
having  taken  a  masculine  singular  from  the  neuter  singular, 
and  a  feminine  singular  from  the  neuter  plural  of  the 
same  word ;  and  both  of  the  doublets  are  capable  of 
taking  a  plural  form  :  des  grains,  des  graines ;  des  fils, 
des  files. 

This  change  of  a  plural  into  a  singular,  and  of  a  neuter 
into  a  feminine,  did  not  take  place  suddenly. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  we  must  notice  that  the  value 
of  the  plural  was  long  kept  in  the  collective  signification 
which  first  belonged  to  these  feminines :  thus  la  feuille 
had  the  meaning  of  the  modern  feiiillage  (foliage)  before 
denoting  each  leaf  in  particular.  The  collective  sense  is 
still  discernible  in  graine,  and  in  the  substantives  in  -aille, 
which  are  derived  from  Latin  neuter  plurals  in  -alia : 
broussaille  (brush-ivood),  ferraille  {old  iron),  limaille  {filings), 
&c.     (See  Book  HI,  §  316,  14.) 

With  regard  to  the  form,  we  find  in  Old  French 
certain  substantives  which  form  their  plural  by  the  ad- 
dition, not  of  an  s,  but  of  an  e  :  char,  charre^ ;  doit,  doie~ ; 
sesticr{a.  certain  measure),  sestiere^.  These  plurals  repre- 
sent the  corresponding  Latin  neuter  plurals.  Had  the 
neuter  granum,  Fr.  graijt  (plural  grana),  passed  into 
French,  not   as  a  feminine   singular,   but  with   its  Latin 

'  Cinquante  charre  (Mod.  F.  chars)  (Roland,  1.  131). 

^  Ot  chascuns  deus  doie  de  lart  (Mod.  F.  Chacun  eut  deux  dotgts  de 
lard)  (Raoul  de  Houdenc,  Les  Trouveres  beiges,  nouv.  serie,  published 
by  Scheler,  p.  190). 

^  Dous  sesticrc  de  blef  (Mod.  F.  Deux  sestiers  de  ble)  (Lettre  de  Join- 
ville,  Bibl.  de  VEcole  des  Charles,  iv.  6,  369). 

Q2 
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plural  signification,  the  French  forms  would  have  been 
grain  in  the  singular  and  graine  in  the  plural.  This  is 
what  has  happened  in  Italian  \  in  which  a  great  number 
of  masculine  substantives  form  their  plural  by  changing 
the  o  of  the  singular  into  a :  //  lahhro  {la  levre,  the  lip), 
le  labhra  {les  levres,  the  lips).  This  formation  of  the 
plural,  which  would  have  been  characterized  by  the 
addition  of  an  e  to  the  form  of  the  singular,  was  not 
developed  in  French.  The  few  plurals  of  this  kind  in 
the  old  language  have  been  lost,  and  in  the  modern 
language  a  single  and  scarcely  recognizable  relic  is  to 
be  found  in  the  numeral  adjective  uiillef  of  which  the 
form  ;;///  represents  the  Latin  singular  mille,  and  the 
form  inille  the  Latin  plural  millia.  In  Old  French,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  singular  tin  mil  wSiS  distinguished  from 
the  plural  deux  mille  (§  136,  iv). 

154.  Changes  in  the  gender  of  feminine  substan- 
tives DERIVED  FROM  LATIN  NEUTERS. — In  Middle  French 
a  certain  number  of  the  feminine  substantives  derived  from 
Latin  neuter  plurals  underwent,  in  the  hands  of  literary 
men,  changes  of  gender  which  have  been  of  a  more 
or  less  lasting  character  '\  These  writers,  having  some, 
though  very  incomplete,  notions  of  etymology,  wished  to 
restore  such  feminine  substantives  to  their  Latin  genders, 
and,  having  no  longer  a  neuter  at  their  disposal,  gave 
them  the  masculine  gender. 

Espace,  feminine  in  Old  French,  from  the  neuter  plural 
spatia,  again  became  masculine  because  of  the  singular 
spatium.  The  feminine  is  only  preserved  in  the  lan- 
guage of  printers ;   une  espace  means  a  *  space,*  a  small 

^  And  also  in  Roumansch  and  Roumanian. 

'^  Notice  that  in  Old  French  even  words  borrowed  by  the  Learned  forma- 
tion from  the  Latin  neuters  were  made  neuter,  as  if  the  derivation  of  the 
feminines  of  the  popular  language  from  Latin  plural  neuters  was  con- 
sciously recognized.  Thus  we  have  the  feminine  miracle  from  the  neut. 
plur.  miracula. 
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piece  of  metal  which  separates  one  word,  or  line,  from 
another. 

Etude,  feminine  from  the  plural  studia\  became  partly 
masculine  in  the  i6th  century.  Malherbe,  in  the  17th 
century,  distinguishes  the  feminine  from  the  masculine 
by  attributing  to  each  gender  a  special  sense,  etude  as  a 
feminine  meaning  a  place  in  which  one  studies,  and  e'hide 
as  a  masculine,  the  action  of  studying.  This  distinction 
and  the  masculine  gender  oi  etude  disappeared  together. 

Evangile,  feminine  until  the  i6th  century,  from  the 
plural  evangelia,  again  became  masculine  from  the  sin- 
gular evangelium. 

Exemple,  feminine  until  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
from  the  plural  exempla,  became  masculine  from  the 
singular  exemplum.  The  feminine  was  preserved  in  the 
sense  of  'a  copy'  in  caligraphy  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  word  is  now  masculine  in  all  its 
senses. 

Foudre,  feminine  from  the  plural  fulgura  -,  was  made 
masculine  in  the  i6th  century  from  the  singular  fulgur. 
Both  genders  were  used  concurrently  in  a  literal  and 
figurative  sense  until  well  into  the  i8th  century.  But  the 
masculine  of  learned  formation  was  only  used  in  stately 
language.  'Anastase  mourut  frappe  du  foudre^  (Bossuet, 
Histoire  universelle,  i,  11).  ^  Un  foudre  qu'il  (Jupiter) 
n'envoie  qu'apres  avoir  delibere  avec  quelques  dieux  et 
qui  intimide  les  mechants '  (Diderot,  Opinion  des  anciens 
philosophes).  The  new  gender  has  not  yet  entered  deeply 
enough  into  the  language  to  displace  the  original  and 
truly  popular  gender.  At  the  present  day  foudre  is  femi- 
nine when  used  literall}' ;  when  used  figuratively  it  may 

'  The  word  etude,  as  a  feminine  substantive,  was  a  word  already  formed 
on  the  Latin  model ;  the  truly  popular  form  was  esttiie.  Estitie  became 
estiiide,  and  then  estiide. 

^  The  old  etj'mological  foim  \\2i%  fitildre  [Roland, \.  1426]  ~  fidgitva; 
then  in  the  13th  century  the  /  became  u,  and.  the  group  ///'//  being  too 
haish.  the  word  became /oz/t/zr. 
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also  be  masculine,  especially  when  it  designates  a  man  :  un 
foudre  de  guerre  {a  7nigJity  warrio?^);  or  the  bolt  o/Juptier: 
I'aigle  de  Jupiter  avec  son  foudre. 

Idole,  feminine,  from  the  Latin  plural  idola*  (Greek, 
ei'SwAa),  was  sometimes  masculine  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  from  the  singular  idoleum :  Jamais  idole,  quel 
qu'i\  flit  (La  Fontaine,  Fab.  iv,  8). 

OEuvre,  feminine,  from  the  plural  opera.  The  scholars 
of  the  i6th  century  endeavoured  to  make  it  masculine,  an 
attempt  which  has  left  traces  in  certain  technical  expres- 
sions only  :  in  law,  le  nouvel  ceuvre"^ ;  in  alchemy,  le  grand 
ceuvre  (the  magnum  opus) ;  in  art,  I'osuvre  d'un  graveur, 
d'un  musicien. 

Office  was  first  feminine  from  the  plural  officia,  then 
masculine  from  the  singular  officium.  In  Middle  French 
both  were  used  indiscriminately.  In  the  modern  language 
a  special  use  has  been  given  to  each  gender  (masc.  dutyy 
&c. ;  fem.  pantry,  &c.). 

Orge,  originally  feminine,  from  the  plural  hordea,  became 
masculine  in  Middle  French  from  the  singular  hordeum. 
The  masculine  has  been  preserved  without  any  good 
reason  in  the  expressions  orge  monde  {hulled  barley),  orge 
perle  {pearl  barley),  orge  carre  (a  variety  of  barley). 

Orgue,  feminine  in  Old  French,  from  the  plural  organa  ^. 
The  scholars  of  the  i6th  century  school  made  it  masculine. 
The  word  was  used  chiefly  in  the  plural  because  it  de- 
notes a  collection  of  pipes ;  and  the  new  gender  insisted 
on  by  the  grammarians  was  unable  to  displace  the  feminine 
in  the  plural,  in  which  it  had  become  strongly  established 
by  custom ;  but  in  the  singular  the  masculine  prevailed. 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  true  laws  of  language  we  should 

^  The  popular  form  was  idle,  a  feminine  substantive  {Ttites  ses  idles, 
Roland,  1,  2619) ;  the  form  ido/e  is  itself  due  to  a  learned  re-formation 
of  the  word. 

-  [De'nonciatiott  de  nouvel  ceuvre  — sl  summons  to  appear  for  infringement 
of  pre-existing  rights  in  the  construction  of  a  new  building.] 

^  Orgue  is  itself  a  word  of  a  semi-learned  formation,  but  is  very  old. 
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discard  the  gender  of  the  grammarians  and  return  to 
former  usage.  The  feminine  gender  alone  is  legitimate ; 
the  masculine  is  an  intrusion. 

D^lice.  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  word  dclice, 
which  grammarians  make  masculine  in  the  singular,  and 
feminine  in  the  plural.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  here 
two  different  words.  The  masculine  singular  de'lice  is 
the  neuter  Latin  delicium,  which  was  used  only  in  the 
singular  and  passed  into  French  by  the  learned  formation. 
The  feminine  plural  delices  is  the  Latin  feminine  plural 
deliciae,  which  was  used  only  in  the  plural,  and  which  also 
passed  into  French  by  the  learned  formation. 

155.  Reasons  which  determined  the  choice  of 
GENDERS  IN  FRENCH  WORDS*. — The  ncuter  being  lost,  the 
language  only  possessed  a  masculine  and  a  feminine. 
This  distinction  of  genders  does  not  correspond  to  any 
logical  idea.  In  Romance  languages  generally  the  genders 
are,  as  a  rule,  only  used  as  compartments  into  which  the 
language  distributes  the  mass  of  its  substantives,  under  the 
more  or  less  obscure  guidance  of  outward  analogies,  ter- 
minations, suffixes,  and  sometimes  of  conflicting  reasons. 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  of  nouns  denoting  persons, 
or  animals,  the  gender  is  determined  by  the  idea  of 
sex,  even  occasionally  when  the  choice  is  contrary  to 
etymology. 

Keeping  to  French,  we  may  state  the  following  facts : 

Common  nouns. — The  gender  of  common  nouns  denoting 
persons  was  in  general  determined  in  Latin  by  the  sex, 
and  consequently  this  rule  has  been  followed  in  French. 

Common  nouns  denoting  animals  or  things,  when  of 
popular  formation,  kept  their  etymological  gender ;  Latin 
masculine  nouns  remained  masculine  :  eanem,  le  cliien ; 
campum,  le  champ;  murum,  le  mitr ;  Latin  feminine 
nouns  remained  feminine:  rosam,  la  rose;  mortem,  la 
mort;   tabulam,  la  table. 
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New  words  of  French  formation,  whether  derivatives  or 
compounds,  take  the  gender  indicated  by  their  derivation 
or  composition  : 

lavage  (masc.)  (Book  III,  §  316,  3).  anciennete  {{tm.)  {§  316, 

30)- 
ent/acte  (masc.)  contre-epreuve  (fem.) 

Words  of  learned  formation  or  foreign  origin  take 
either  the  gender  of  the  original  word,  or  the  gender 
corresponding  to  their  termination,  considered  as  a  suffix. 

Proper  nouns. ~\n  proper  nouns  denoting  persons  the 
gender  is  determined  by  the  sex:  le  Tasse  {Tasso),  la 
Malibran  (Mme  Malihran). 

In  names  of  objects  personified  the  gender  is  determined 
by  the  grammatical  gender  oC  the  corresponding  common 
nouns  :  la  Fortune,  I' Amour. 

With  regard  to  geographical  nouns  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  rules.  The  gender  has  been  determined,  either 
by  the  influence  of  the  termination,  or  by  etymolog}^,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  apparently  conflicting 
reasons  which  have  caused  one  consideration  or  the  other 
to  prevail.  Generally  speaking,  the  noun  is  feminine  if 
it  ends  with  an  e  mute  :  la  Prusse,  I'Angleferre,  la  France, 
les  Vosges,  les  Alpes,  les  Corbieres,  la  Seine,  &c.  Never- 
theless we  find  le  Mexique,  le  Rhone,  le  Danube,  Inversel}', 
we  have  in  the  masculine  VOural,  le  Japon,  and  in  the 
feminine  la  Neva,  la  Reuss,  (^x.  Le  Pe'loponnese,  which  is 
feminine  in  Greek,  is  masculine  in  French,  in  spite  of  its 
feminine  termination.  Versailles  and  Londres  are  mas- 
culine ;  Jerusalem  and  Ilion  are  feminine.  Etymology 
throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  gender  of  geo- 
graphical nouns  seems  to  be  arbitrary. 

156.  Changes  in  gender  of  common  nouns. — Before 
we  consider  the  special  changes  by  means  of  which  the 
language  derives  feminine  substantives  from  the  corre- 
sponding masculine  substantives,  we  must  examine  certain 
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disturbing  causes  which  have  led  to  modifications  of  the 
general  rules  given  above.  These  causes  may  be  classed 
as  follows  : 

Action  of  a  double  etymological  form; 

Disturbing  action  of  the  termination  ; 

Analogical  action  of  suffixes ; 

Influence  of  analogous  or  closely  related  words; 

Syntactic  actions  ; 

Reversion  to  the  Latin  gender. 

Finally  we  must  form  a  special  class  for  certain  sub- 
stantives in  which  the  change  of  gender  is  unexplained. 

157.  Substantives  with  a  double  etymological 
ORIGIN. — Before  we  examine  changes  of  gender  properly 
so  called,  we  must  quote  a  certain  number  of  substantives 
which  seem  to  show,  or  to  have  shown,  changes  of  gender, 
tiie  two  genders  being,  however,  derived  either  irom  two 
different  etymological  forms,  the  one  masculine,  the  other 
feminine,  or  else  from  the  same  noun,  which  was  both 
masculine  and  feminine  in  Latin. 

Thus  we  have : 

Serpent  (now  masc),  from  the  Lat.  serp^ntem,  both 
masculine  and  feminine  in  Latin  and  in  Old  French ;  it  is 
still  feminine  in  certain  dialects. 

Fin  (now  fem.),  from  the  Lat.  finem,  of  both  genders 
in  Old  French  as  w^ell  as  in  Latin. 

Careme  (now  fem.),  of  both  genders  in  Old  French  ;  the 
feminine  comes  from  the  feminine  quadragesimam,  the 
masculine  from  the  masculine  quadragesimum. 

Fourmi  (now  fem.)  until  the  16th  century  had  the  two 
forms  :  un  foun>u\  from  the  Latin  formicum,  and  ttne 
foiirmie,  from  the  Latin  formjca.  By  a  barbarous  confu- 
sion the  two  words  have  been  amalgamated  ;  the  masculine 
ibrm/o?/rw/ has  been  adopted,  but  has  received  the  femi- 
nine gender  o^foiirniir. 

Dot  (nov/  fem.),  feminine  from   the  Latin  dotem,   and 
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also  masculine  until  the  17th  century,  from  the  Low  Latin 
dotum. 

Platine  ^  (the  metal  platinum)  (now  masc.)  was  either 
feminine  or  masculine  in  the  i8th  century  :  feminine,  from 
the  Spanish  platina ;  masculine,  from  the  Spanish  platino. 
The  masculine  has  prevailed. 

We  must  particularly  notice  certain  verbal  substantives 
belonging  to  this  category,  i.  e.  substantives  formed  from 
a  verb  by  improper  derivation  (Book  III,  §§  304  and  308,  v). 
They  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  are  some- 
times of  both  genders : 

Aide  (now  fem.),  both  masculine  and  feminine  until  the 
i6th  century,  has  been  feminine  ever  since. 

Aise  (now  fem.),  both  masculine  and  feminine  until  the 
17th  century:  a  son  hel  aise  (La  Fontaine,  Contes,  Mazet^ 
^-  ^55)'  The  compound  malaise  has  preserved  the  mascu- 
line gender. 

Doute  (now  masc),  feminine  in  Old  French,  both  mascu- 
line and  feminine  in  Middle  French  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.     Vaugelas  only  allows  the  masculine. 

Rencontre  (now  masc.)  and  reproche  (now  masc),  of 
both  genders  in  Middle  French  and  until  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Vaugelas  still  allows  in  the  plural  a 
belles  reproches,  de  sanglantes  reproches. 

Triomphe,  from  triompher  (both  masc.  and  fem.),  of  both 
genders  in  its  literal  sense  m  Middle  French,  is  still 
feminine  as  a  term  in  card-playing  ^ 

Echange  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

158.  Disturbing  action  of  terminations. — We  now 
come  to  the  real  causes  of  change  in  gender. 

*  [To  be  distinguished  from  the  fem.  subst.  platine,  a  platen  or  plate, 
used  in  various  technical  senses.] 

-  [Triomphe  (fem.)  =  (1)  in  certain  card-games  the  English  trump 
(a  corruption  o{  triumph);  and  (2)  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards  resem- 
bling ecarte.^ 
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These  changes  were  in  some  cases  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  termination. 

(i)  As  many  feminine  French  nouns  end  with  an  e  mute 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  final  a  of  the  first  feminine  de- 
clension, and  as  French  adjectives  form  their  feminine  by 
the  addition  of  an  e  mute  to  the  masculine,  words  originally 
masculine,  but  ending  with  an  e  mute,  have  been  regarded 
as  feminine.  This  has  happened  especially  with  words  of 
this  kind  commencing  with  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute ;  the 
final  vowel  of  a  preceding  article,  being  in  this  case  elided, 
could  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  gender  \  In  many  cases 
the  feminine  has  been  altogether  lost., 

Abime  (now  masc),  both  masculine  and  feminine  in  the 
i6th  century. 

Age  (now  masc),  both  masculine  and  feminine  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries:  cette  age  ferre'e  (Malherbe,  Lcs 
larmes  de  St.  Pierre,  1.  14). 

Amulette  (now  fem.),  masculine,  according  to  the 
Academy,  from  the  year  1762  to  1835,  was  accepted  as 
feminine  in  1878.  D'Aubigne  [1550-1630]  and  Chateau- 
briand [1768-1848]  made  it  feminine. 

Anagramme  (now  fem.),  masculine  in  the  i6th  century 
{ypufxfxa  is  neuter  in  Greek),  has  been  feminine  ever  since. 

Apostume^,  both  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  i6th 
century,  is  still  of  both  genders.  Present  usage  makes  it 
a  feminine  word,  but  the  Academy  persists  in  declaring  it 
masculine. 

Armistice  (now  masc.)  is  feminine  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy  of  1762. 

Automne,  usually  feminine  in  the  17th  century,  is  still 
of  uncertain  gender. 

*  [Thus  le  +  abime  and  la  +  ahime  both  contract  in  pronunciation  to 
labitn' ;  un  +  abime  is  also,  by  many  French  people,  though  possibly  not 
by  the  majority,  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  une+  abime,  i.e. 
iiu'abim'.l 

'  [=  English  apostem,  a  deep-seated  abscess.] 
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iibene  (now  fern.)  was  still  of  both  genders  in  the  i8th 
century. 

Effluve  (now  either  masc.  or  fern.)  is  often  now  feminine. 

Enigme  (now  fern.),  masculine  in  the  i6th  century  (neuter 
in  the  Greek  awy/xa),  was  still  masculine  in  Massillon  [1663- 
1742],  but  has  been  feminine  ever  since. 

Epacte  (now  fern.),  masculine  (as  in  the  Greek  erraKTos)  in 
the  i6th  century,  has  been  feminine  since. 

Epigramme  (now  fem.),  (neuter  in  the  Greek  eniypafinn), 
masculine  in  the  i6th  century,  is  still  masculine  in  Cor- 
neille. 

Episode  (neuter  in  the  Greek  eVao-oSio;/),  feminine  in  the 
1 6th  century,  of  both  genders  in  the  17th  century,  has 
been  masculine  since. 

Epitaphe  (neuter  in  the  Greek  eVtra^to/',  Low  Lat.  epita- 
phium),  masculine  in  the  i6th  century,  was  of  both  genders 
in  the  17th,  and  has  been  feminine  since. 

Epithete  (neuter  in  the  Greek  tntdeTov),  masculine  in  the 
i6th  centur}^,  was  of  both  genders  in  the  17th  century; 
has  been  feminine  since. 

Equivoque  (neuter  in  the  Latin  aequivocum),  mascu- 
line in  the  i6th  century,  was  of  both  genders  in  the  17th 
centur}^ ;  has  been  feminine  since. 

Er^sipele  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the 
17th  centur3\ 

Euphorbe  is  masculine  according  to  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  and  feminine  according  to  botanists. 

Horoscope  (neuter  in  the  Greek  wpua-KOTrdov,  Lat.  horosco- 
pium),of  both  genders  till  the  i8th  centur}^,  is  now  masculine. 

Hymne  (of  both  genders),  masculine  in  the  Latin 
hymnus,  was  both  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  i6th 
century;  has  remained  feminine  as  an  ecclesiastical  term, 
but  in  its  general  use  is  masculine. 

Intervalle  (now  masc),  feminine  in  Middle  French ;  its 
gender  was  still  doubtful  in  the  17th  century;  it  has  been 
masculine  since. 
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Intrigue  (now  fern.),  mostly  used  in  the  masculine  in  the 
16th  century,  from  the  Italian  masculine  intrigo,  was  of  both 
genders  in  the  17th  century ;  has  been  feminine  since. 

Ivoire  (now  masc.)  became  feminine  in  the  17th  century. 

Offre  (now  fem.)  was  masculine  in  Old  French  ;  both 
masculine  and  feminine  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  ;  has 
been  feminine  since  the  i8th  century. 

Opale  is  feminine,  notwithstanding  the  Latin  masculine 
opalus. 

Opuscule  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

Orage  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the  17th 
century  :  cette  diablcsse  d' orage  (Sev.,  Lcttrc  a  Madame  de 
Gnitatit,  July  24,  1694). 

Ordre  (now  masc),  feminine  until  the  i6th  century 
(notwithstanding  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  masculine 
ordinem),  was  made  masculine  from  the  17th  century 
onwards  b}^  a  reversion  to  the  Latin  gender;  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacrament  of  the  Church  it  continued  to  be 
feminine  at  that  period  :  ^^5  saintes  ordres. 

Organe,  masculine  according  to  its  etymology  (from  the 
Latin  neuter  organum),  is  often  used  as  a  feminine. 

Orthographe  (now  fern.),  sometimes  masculine  in  the 
i6th  century,  has  been  feminine  since. 

Ovale  (now  masc),  feminine  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  has  been  masculine  since. 

Ulcere  (now  masc),  both  masculine  and  feminine  in  the 
17th  centurv. 

Ustensile  (now  masc),  both  masculine  and  feminine  in 
the  17th  century. 

We  must  observe  that  the  common  people  now  make  all 
substantives  beginning  with  a  vowel  feminine,  whether 
they  end  with  an  e  mute  or  not ;  they  say  :  de  la  bonne 
oiivrage,  de  la  belle  argciif,  rair  est  fraiche,  &c 

The  action  of  the    termination   has  often  been  strong 
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enough  to  change  the  gender  of  a  substantive,  even  when 
it  began  with  a  consonant : 

Cigare  (now  masc),  from  the  Spanish  masculine  cigarro, 
is  feminine  in  Chateaubriand  [i 768-1848],  and  is  so  still 
in  the  South  of  France. 

Cimeterre '  (now  masc.)  was  feminine  in  Ronsard. 

Comete  (now  fem.),  at  first  feminine,  like  the  Latin 
cometa,  was  masculine  in  the  i6th  century,  of  a  doubtful 
gender  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  been  feminine  since. 

Crabe  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries. 

Limite  (now  fem.),  masculine  (like  the  Latin  limitem) 
till  the  17th  century,  still  so  in  Corneille  {Imitation,  iii,  10), 
has  been  feminine  since. 

Malachite,  though  masculine  in  Greek,  is  feminine  in 
French,  like  chrysolite,  pyrite,  and  analogous  terms. 

Manes  (now  masc),  feminine  in  the  i6th  century  and 
sometimes  in  the  17th,  notwithstanding  the  Latin  mascu- 
line manes. 

Pagne^  is  often  feminine,  although  derived  from  the 
Spanish  masculine  pano. 

Pastille  is  feminine,  although  derived  from  the  Latin 
masculine  pastillus. 

Patendtre  (now  fem.)  has  been  feminine,  although 
derived  from  the  Latin  masculine  pater  noster,  since  the 
13th  century. 

P^toncle  ^  feminine,  although  derived  from  the  Latin 
masculine  pectunculus. 

Pieuvre  is  feminine,  although  derived  from  the  Latin 
masculine  polypus. 

Renoncule  is  feminine,  although  derived  from  the  Latin 
masculine  ranunculus. 

Rhume  (now  masc.)  was  of  both  genders  till  the  i6th 
century. 

*  Scimitar,  from  the  Ital.  feminine  sdntHarra. 
2  lLoin-cloth.'\  ^  [Cockle-shell.'] 
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Rime  is  feminine,  although  derived  from  the  Latin 
mascuhne  rhythmus. 

Risque  (now  masc.)  became  feminine  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  in  1762  still  preserved 
the  expression  a  toute  risque. 

Salve  (now  fem.)  was  still  masculine  in  the  i6th  century, 
from  the  Latin  imperative  salve ;  has  been  feminine  since. 

Squelette  (now  masc.)  was  sometimes  feminine  in  the 
17th  century. 

Steppe  (now  fem.)  was  masculine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  but  is  now  feminine,  in  agreement  with 
its  Russian  derivation. 

The  gender  of  compound  nouns,  which  from  their  for- 
mation should  have  been  masculine,  has  been  affected  by 
their  termination. 

Affaire  {=  ce  qui  est  a  faire)  (now  fem.)  was  masculine 
till  the  i6th  century,  was  still  of  that  gender  in  the  17th 
century  in  certain  special  phrases,  such  as :  pour  les  exprps 
affaires  du  roi,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day  in  the  patois  of 
the  south  of  France. 

Alarme  (=  a  I'armc)  (now  fem.),  a  word  of  the  \^i\\ 
century,  was  first  masculine,  and  of  doubtful  gender  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

Contre-approches  ^  has  become  feminine. 

Contre-latte  -  has  become  feminine. 

Entraves  has  become  feminine. 

Entrecdte,  still  masculine  according  to  the  Academy, 
has  become  feminine  in  the  ordinary  language. 

Soucoupe  has  become  feminine. 

Boute-roue,  chasse-rage,  garde-robe,  and  other  com- 
pounds of  the  same  kind  formed  with  the  imperative,  were 
affected  by  their  termination  and  have  become  feminine. 

Aprds-dinde,    apres-soup6e,    etymologically   masculine, 

*  [=  Eng.  counter-approach,  a  military  term.] 
'  [=  Eng.  countey-lath.'] 
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have  become  feminine,  and  have  caused  apres-dinery  apres- 
souper,  apres-midi,  to  become  feminine  by  analogy. 

(ii)  Conversel}^  a  mascuHne  termination  has  in  some 
cases  rendered  masculine  words  that  were  originally 
feminine. 

Names  of  plants  ending  in  a,  a  feminine  termination  in 
Latin,  are  masculine  in  French :  acacia,  cam^lia,  hortensia, 
r^s6da,  &c. 

Similarly,  remora,  cholera,  mica,  t^nia,  tibia,  op6ra, 
phylloxera,  are  masculine  {le  phylloxera  vastatrix  is  said, 
although  the  Latin  adjective  is  in  the  feminine). 

Echo  (feminine  in  Latin),  6pitom6  (feminine  in  Latin), 
raifort  (in  Old  French,  rats  fort^,  Lat.  radix  fortis,  fern.), 
are  now  masculine. 

The  names  of  trees,  which  were  all  feminine  in  Latin, 
have  all  (with  two  exceptions,  vigne  and  yeuse)  become 
masculine  in  French  in  the  same  way,  because  the  termina- 
tion was  masculine. 

159.  Analogical  action  of  suffixes. — The  gender  of 
a  certain  number  of  substantives  derived  from  their 
etymology  has  been  changed,  because  their  termination 
resembled  a  suffix  of  the  other  gender. 

The  Latin  cartilage,  feminine,  has  become  in  French 
cartilage,  masculine,  under  the  influence  of  the  masculine 
suffix  -age  (Book  III,  §  159). 

Appendix,  feminine  in  Latin,  has  become  appendice, 
masculine,  under  the  influence  of  the  masculine  suffix  -ice, 
occurring  in  office,  service  (Book  III,  §  159). 

Artem,  feminine  in  Latin,  became  art,  feminine  in  Old 
French,  but  masculine  since  Middle  French,  under  the 
influence  of  the  masculine   suffix  -art,   -ard   (Book  III, 

§  317)- 

Pleur,  now  a  masculine  substantive,  was  feminine  in  the 

^  \.fo>'i  is  here  feminine,  cf.  §  177.] 
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works  of  Regnier,  d'Urfe,  Malherbe,  Rotrou,  under  the 
influence  of  the  feminine  suffix  -eur. 

This  last  suffix  itself,  derived  from  the  Latin  masculine 
suffix  -prem,  yielded  feminine  nouns  in  French  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Abstract  Latin  nouns  in  -orem  were  all  masculine : 
eolorem,  dolorem.  In  Gallo- Romanic  they  all  became 
feminine :  la  chaletir,  la  doiileur)  and  this  new  gender  took 
such  strong  root  that  similar  French  words  formed  by  de- 
rivation, or  borrowed  from  Latin  by  the  Learned  formation 
at  a  later  date,  were  made  feminine.  Thus  the  adjectives 
rouge,  noir,  vert,  aigre,  maigre,  have  given  the  feminine 
substantives :  la  rongeur,  la  noirceiir,  la  verdeur,  I'aigreur, 
la  maigrevir;  and,  similarly,  the  following  words  of  learned 
formation  are  also  feminine :  la  vapeiir,  la  rigueur  (from 
the  Latin  masculine  nouns  vaporem,  rigprem). 

The  other  Romance  languages  have  also  tended  more  or 
less  to  make  all  their  corresponding  nouns  feminine. 

The  reason  for  this  change  lies  in  the  influence  on  the 
suffix  -prem  of  a  feminine  suffix  with  the  same  abstract 
connotation,  and  of  a  very  similar  form,  the  suffix  -ura,  -ure. 

160.  Action  of  analogous  words  or  closely  related 
TERMS. — We  may  regard  as  similar  to  this  analogical 
action  of  suffixes  the  effect,  on  certain  words,  of  words  of 
analogous  form,  or  of  closely  related  terms  used  in  certain 
expressions  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  custom. 

Minuit,  still  feminine  in  Corneille,  has  become  masculine 
by  analogy  with  midi. 

Aprds-midi,  masculine  according  to  its  etymology,  has 
also  become  feminine  by  analogy  with  apres-dine'e,  apres- 
soup^. 

Sang,  from  the  Latin  masculine  sanguinem,  has  become 
feminine  only  in  the  expression  par  la  sang  Dieu  (which 
by  a  corruption  has  yielded  par  la  sang  bleu,  palsambleu)^ 
owing  to  the  influence  of  de  par  la  mort-Dieu, 
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La  Toussaint  (an  abbreviation  for  la  [fete  de\  tons  les 
saints)  has  led  to  the  feminine  genders  in  la  Mi-Careme,  la 
mi-Janvier,  la  mi-aout. 

Front,  from  the  Latin  feminine  frontem,  has  become 
mascuHne  by  analogy  with  other  words  in  -ont,  e.g.  pont, 
mont. 

Epiderme,  feminine  in  Greek  and  Latin  (epidermis), 
has  become  masculine  owing  to  the  influence  of  deryne, 
derived  from  the  Greek  neuter  (8(pna). 

Et6,  from  the  Latin  feminine  aestatem,  became  masculine 
in  the  earliest  period  of  French  owing  to  the  genders  of 
printemps  and  hiver. 


Val,  feminine  in  the  Latin  vallem,  and  still  feminine 
in  proper  nouns  {Froideval,  Laval),  became  masculine, 
either  owing  to  the  expression  par  monts  et  par  vaux 
{over  hill  and  dale),  or  by  analogy  with  such  words  as 
cheval,  chevaux. 

ilpeautre,  from  the  Latin  femmine  spelta,  has  become 
masculine  like  other  names  of  plants :  le  ble,  le  froment, 
le  seigle, 

161.  Syntactic  actions. — (i)  The  gender  of  a  substantive 
in  certain  phrases  may  depend  on  the  gender  of  another 
substantive  which  has  been  elided  and  is  understood :  la 
Toussaint,  la  Saint-Jean  {fete  being  understood). 

Noel  is  feminine  in  la  Noel,  owing  to  the  ellipsis  oifete) 
masculine  in  Noel  est  arrive,  owing  to  the  ellipsis  oijour. 

Paques  is  a  feminine  substantive  corresponding  to  a 
Latin  neuter  plural :  La  Pdque  des  Jnifs,  les  Pdqties 
chre'iiennes,  Pdques  fleuries  {Palm- Sunday),  Pdques  closes 
{Low-Sunday).  But  it  appears  as  a  masculine  owing  to  the 
ellipsis  of  jour  {de)  in  Pdques  prochain,  Pdques  est  venu, 
Pdques  est  passe,  Pdques  est  haut,  est  bas,  cette  anne'e, 

Merci  is  a  feminine  substantive  :  la  merci,  une  merci, 
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dire  unegra?/d'fnerci  {grand  being  here  a  feminine  adjective 
(§§  i77»  ii  aiid  180,  iv) ;  this  last  expression,  in  the  i6th 
century,  led,  by  mistake,  to  the  phrase  dire  an  grand  merci, 
making  ///^^rn' masculine. 

To  the  same  category  belong  all  substantives  which 
were  originally  adjectives  and  which  now  have  a  double 
gender,  being  either  masculine  or  feminine,  according  to 
their  meaning : 

le  critique  {critic)  and     la  critique  {criticism) 

h  four  be  (inaJe  impostor)       ,,       la  fourhe  {female  impostor ^ 

imposture) 
le  parallele  {a  parallel,  ,,       la  parallele  {parallel  line) 

in  comparison) 
le  pendide  { pendtduni)  „       la  pendule  {clock) 

le  physique  {physique)  ,,       la  physique  {physics) 

le  quadrille  (quadrille,  ^-c.)    ,,       la  quadrille  {party  of  horse- 
men in  a  tournament) 
le  vague  {vagueness),  &c.      ,,       la  vague  {wave),  &c. 

Names  of  colours,  even  when  they  are  formed  from  femi- 
nine substantives  denoting  coloured  objects,  are  masculine, 
or  rather  neuter :  un  beau  couleur  de  feu ;  also  amarante, 
aurore,  cerise,  ecarlate,  feuille-morte,  gorge  de  pigeon,  jon- 
quille,  mauve,  noisette,  orange,  paille,  pourpre,  puce,  rose,  &c. 

(ii)  The  change  of  gender  has  been,  in  some  cases,  due 
to  a  change  in  sense. 

Brebis  {ewe),  now  a  feminine  substantive,  from  the  Latin 
masculine  vervecem  {ram). 

Jument  {mare),  now  a  feminine  substantive,  from  the 
Latin  neuter  jumentum  {beast  of  burden). 

Personne. — (i)  In  the  plural,  personnes,  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  hommes,  was  masculine  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries:  quatre  personnes  dive7'sement  vestus  (Rabe- 
lais, iv,  48) ;  peu  de  personnes  sont  morts  (Ambroise  Pare, 
xxiii,  18);  faiveu  des  personnes  reprins  (Mod.  F.  repris) 
d' avoir  obe'i  iMontSiigne,  ed.  Leclerc,  i,  60). 

K  2 
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In  the  17th  century  the  quahfying  words  and  pronouns 
referring  to  the  word  personnes  had  to  be  separated  by 
other  words  from  this  substantive ;  such  qualifying  words 
and  pronouns  were  in  that  case  masculine  :  Deux  per sottnes 
s*y  arretent  pour  parler  et  quelquefois  il  faut  presumer  qiCW.^ 
marchcnt  (Corneille,  Examen  du  Cid) ;  Des  personnes  qui 
.  .  .  etaient  parfum6s  QU-s.-memes  (La  Fontaine,  Psyche,  2) ; 
Jamais  je  n'ai  vu  deux  personnes  si  contents  I'un  de  r autre 
(Moliere,  Don  Juan,  i,  2);  Les  personnes  d' esprit  ont  en 
eux  les  sentences  de  toutes  les  ve'rite's :  ils  admirent  tout  (La 
Bruyere,  ed.  Servois,  p.  127).  In  the  17th  century,  gram- 
marians discussed  with  subtlety  the  cases  in  which  the 
words  referring  to  personnes  should  become  masculine  or 
remain  feminine. 

The  above  use  of  personnes  as  a  masculine  disappeared 
in  the  i8th  century. 

(2)  In  the  singular, — When  personne  is  used  in  negative 
or  interrogative  sentences  it  becomes  an  indefinite  sub- 
stantive, and  therefore  in  Modern  French  takes  the  mas- 
culine gender  (see  §  141).  In  the  i6th  century  we  still  find 
the  feminine  :  {Sans)  que  personne  y  soit  admise  (Ambroise 
Pare,  xxiv,  52).  The  modern  usage  was  established  in 
the  i8th  century ;  personne  n'est  parfait. 

The  grammarians  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  personne  in  an  indeterminate 
sense  should  be  feminine  when  it  obviously  denoted  a 
woman.  Father  Chifflet  [1598-1658]  in  his  Grammar  con- 
demns the  phrase  je  ne  vols  personne  si  belle  que  vous,  but 
wrongly,  since  on  n'est  pas  plus  belle  is  accepted  as  correct, 
although  on  is  an  essentially  masculine  substantive ;  per- 
sonne, on  the  other  hand,  was  originally  feminine. 

On  and  Pen  become  feminine  when  they  denote  a 
woman :  //  s'y  passe  (a  Paris)  tous  les  jours  cent  choses 
qu'on  ignore  dans  les  provinces,  quelque  spirituelle  que 
I'on  soit.     (Moliere,  Precieuses  ridicules,  10). 

Enfant  becomes  feminine  when  it  denotes  a  girl :    Vous 
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niainiiz,  ma  clierc  enfant  (Mme.  dc  Sevigne  to  Mme.  de 
Grignan,  Feb.  9,  1671). 

Ancetre  (now  masc.) :  the  grammarian  Maupas  (1625) 
makes  it  of  both  genders. 

Couple,  originally  feminine,  from  the  Latin  copulam, 
became  masculine  in  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  i6th  century,  by  a  reversion  to  the  Latin  gender^  the 
word  became  also  feminine,  and  both  genders  were  used 
indiscriminately:  tine  couple  de  heaux  chevaiix  i^\^\'^^\xt.x\\.^ 
de  Navarre,  Nouvelles,  xxvi),  tin  hon  couple  de  hceufs 
(Rabelais,  Garganiua,  i,  39). 

In  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  grammarians  deter- 
mined the  use  of  both  genders  with  more  or  less  precision  : 
couple  is  masculine  when  it  denotes  two  creatures  matched 
together :  un  couple  d'amis,  un  beau  couple,  un  couple  de 
pigeons ;  it  is  feminine  when  it  denotes  an  accidental  group 
of  two  things  of  the  same  kind  :  uue  couple  d^oeufs. 

Gent,  from  the  Lat.  feminine  gentem,  is  feminine  in  the 
singular :  Uenseigne  a  qui  sa  gent  s'allient  (Mod.  F.  L'en- 
seigne  sous  laquelle  sa  troupe  se  rasscrnhle)  {Roland,  1.  1641). 
La  Gent  trotte-menu  (Mod.  F.  la  gent  a  petits pas)  (La  Fontaine, 
Fab.  iii,  18).  Gens  was  formerly  also  feminine  in  the  plural : 
Etinaintes  autres  bones  gens  (Villehardouin  [1167-1213],  3)  ; 
de  toutes  gens  loue'e  (Ch.  d'Orleans  [1391-1465],  Ballad  23) ; 
but  when  the  adjective  followed  gens  it  might  also  be  mas- 
culine. Marot  [1495-1544]  gives  us  both  the  masculine 
and  feminine  in  this  case :  Par  gens  brutaux  passes  a 
retamme  {=  examined)  (v,  353).  Les  vieilles  gens  tu  reus 
(Mod.  F.  rends)  fortes  et  vives)  les  jeunes  gens  tu  fais 
recreatives  (ii,  268). 

Thus  gens  could  be  made  masculine  when  the  adjec- 
tive followed  it.  It  obviously  took  in  this  case  the  sense 
of  homnies,  a  masculine  plural  substantive.  Thus  was 
formed  the  modern  usage.  When  an  adjective  precedes 
the  substantive,  the  two  are  regarded  as  a  single  unit,  the 
adjective  being  so  closely  connected  with  the  substantive 
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as  to  form  a  kind  of  compound  word.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  adjective  follows  the  substantive,  even 
immediately,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  proposition 
understood  :  tin  hommc  honnete  is  equivalent  to  tin  honime 
{qui  est)  honnete. 

The  tendency  of  the  language  to  consider  gens  as  a 
term  synonymous  with  hommeSf  and  consequently  to  make 
it  masculine,  has  been  strong  enough  to  impose  this  new 
gender  on  all  words  in  agreement  with  gens  except  in  the 
special  case  where  gens  was  immediately  preceded  by 
a  determinant  possessing  a  feminine  recognizable  by  its 
form.  In  this  case  the  union  of  the  adjective  with  the 
substantive  was  too  close  to  make  the  new  usage  prevail 
over  the  old,  and  thus  was  formed  the  modern  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  determinants  of  gens  are  made  masculine, 
whether  they  precede  or  follow  it,  except  when  gens  is 
immediately  preceded  by  an  adjective  with  distinct  genders 
and  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  the  sense.  In 
this  case  only,  the  adjective  and  the  other  preceding  deter- 
minants are  put  in  the  feminine ;  thus  we  say :  ces  gens 
sontYiQMVQuiL]  tous  ^^W5  aimables ;  tous  lesgens)  heureux 
ces  gens  ;  les  vieilles  gens  sont  malheureux. 

Rien,  from  rem,  was  feminine  in  Old  French  and  until 
the  i6th  century,  although  from  the  15th  century  the 
masculine  appears  already  when  the  word  is  used  in  an 
indeterminate  sense.  Rien  was  originally  equivalent  to 
the  modern  chose :  la  riens  que  faime  =  in  O.  F.  the  thing 
which  I  like:  then,  having  taken  an  indefinite  sense  (as 
an  insignificant  thing,  and,  hence,  nothing),  especially  in 
negative  sentences,  >'ien  received  the  gender  of  the  logical 
neuter,  that  is  the  masculine :  Ci-gist  un  rien.  Id  oii  tout 
triompha  (Marot,  iii,  262). 

Chose  has  in  the  same  way  become  masculine  in  quelque 
chose  and  autre  chose.  This  change  is  modern.  In  the 
i6th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  chose  still 
keeps  its  proper  gender  in  these  expressions  :  II faut  done 
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/rouver  qiielqne   chose  plus   gen^rale  (Malherbe,  ed.  La- 
lanne,  ii,  p.  475). 

Je  voiis  voulois  tantot  proposer  qiielque  chose, 

Mais  il  ncsl  plus  he  so  in  que  je  vous  la  propose , 

Car  elle  6^5/  impossible.   (Pierre  Corneille,  Menteur,  iii,  5.) 

V'augelas,  Thomas  Corneille,  and  the  Academy  declared 
that  these  expressions,  corresponding  to  Latin  neuter 
nouns,  ought  to  be  made  masculine. 

We  may  further  quote  the  following  examples  of  change 
of  gender  due  to  change  of  meaning  : — 

Peste  {plague),  used  figuratively.  Cest  une  m^chante 
peste,  une  peste  de  valet,  has  led  to  the  figurative  use :  eel 
enfant  est  un  petit  peste. 

Aide,  eleve,  garde,  manoeuvre,  trompette,  enseigne, 
cornette,  paillasse,  guide,  are  feminine  in  the  literal  sense, 
or  in  an  abstract  sense  when  denoting  the  actions  of  helping, 
raising,  guarding,  &c.  When  used  in  the  concrete  sense, 
trompette,  enseigne.  Sec,  take  either  gender,  according  as  they 
apply  to  men  or  women  :  un  aide,  une  aide ;  un  eleve,  une 
eleve ;  un  garde,  une  garde ;  un  manoeuvre,  une  manoeuvre ; 
un  trompette,  un  enseigne,  un  cornette,  un  paillasse  (clown), 
un  guide. 

In  this  way  the  Old  French  nourrisson,  a  verbal  noun 
from  nourrir,  and  originally  a  feminine  substantive,  has 
become  the  masculine  nourrisson  \ 

Lastly,  a  somewhat  considerable  number  of  substantives 
denoting  persons  or  things  differ  in  their  gender  according 
to  their  signification,  such  as :  bulle,  cartouche,  claque, 
interligne,  laque,  Invite,  manche,  masque,  m^moire,  mode, 
monogramme,  p6riode,  pique,  pivoine,  &c. 

162.  Reversion  to  the  latin  gender. — The  reversion 
to  the  Latin  gender,  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  some 

*  [The  English  equivalent  n  suikliiig  is  a  dimiiuitivc  in  -iiig  from  the 
O.  E.  verbal  noun  sohe!  ^^Skeat),  and  is  not  therefore  due  to  an  exactly 
parallel  transformation  of  the  \erbal  buckling,  as  might  seem  at  first  sight.  I 
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words,  is  a  purely  artificial  reversion  and  is  the  work  of 
writers  preoccupied  with  etymology. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  restore  to  certain  substantives  the  gender  of 
Latin  substantives  from  which  they  were  rightly  or 
wrongly  derived. 

Evech6,  archeveche,  duch^,  comt6,  vicomt6,  and 
archidiacon^,  all  nouns  which  were  feminine  in  Old  and 
Middle  French,  and  well  into  the  17th  century,  have  again 
become  masculine,  because  they  were  derived  from  Latin 
substantives  ending  with  the  masculine  suffix  -atus.  Comte 
has  only  remained  feminine  in  la  Franche-Comte, 

Ongle,  from  the  Latin  ungula,  was  feminine,  in  con- 
formity with  its  etymology,  until  the  17th  century.  It 
was  then  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
masculine  substantive  unguis,  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  thus  became  masculine. 

Some  writers  have  considered  the  word  msultey  a  verbal 
substantive  from  insulter,  as  masculine,  as  if  it  were  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  masculine  substantive  insultus. 

Others  have  considered  the  substantives  porche  and 
dialectc  as  feminine,  deriving  them  from  Latin  forms  which 
are  feminine. 

Changes  of  this  kind  have  chiefly  affected  the  nouns 
in  -eur.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  24)  that  these  nouns 
were  masculine  in  Classical  Latin,  and  that  they  became 
feminine  in  the  Popular  Latin  of  the  Gauls.  In  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  to 
nouns  in  -eur  the  Classical  Latin  gender.  Calvin  says: 
un  ardeiir  impetueux  {Institution  Clirctienne,  Dedication). 
In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  both  genders  are  ascribed 
to  erreur,  horreuTj  humeur,  mmirs^  as  well  as  to  honneur 
and  de'shonnetir.  The  attempt  made  with  regard  to  the 
first  four  substantives  failed,  but  honneur  and  de'shonneur, 
which  were  feminine  in  Old  French,  have  become  irre- 
vocably masculine. 
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Labcur  (masc.)  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  words, 
as  it  does  not  come  from  the  Latin  labprem^  which  gave 
the  O.  F.  laor,  but  is  a  verbal  substantive  from  the  verb 
labourer  {to  work^),  like  the  substantive  labour-,  derived 
in  the  same  way,  but  later,  from  the  same  verb. 

Amour  was  feminine  in  Old  French,  At  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  masculine,  as  was  amor  in  Latin. 
Both  genders  have  been  preserved  side  by  side  down  to 
the  present  day.  Amour  in  the  plural  is  of  both  genders, 
except  in  the  mythological  sense,  when  it  is  masculine : 
les  Amours.  In  the  singular  it  is  more  usually  masculine 
and  is  only  used  in  the  feminine  in  poetr3^ 

Aigle,  feminine  in  the  Classical  Latin  aquilam,  became 
masculine  both  in  Popular  Latin  and  Old  French.  In 
the  i6th  century  it  was  of  both  genders.  At  present  it 
may  still  be  used  in  the  feminine  in  the  literal  sense 
in  rhetorical  language.  In  the  figurative  sense  it  is  mas- 
culine when  it  denotes  a  person  of  superior  intellect,  and 
feminine  when  it  denotes  the  Roman  standard. 

163.  IiNEXPUCABLE  CHANGE  OF  GENDER  IN  CERTAIN  SUB- 
STANTIVES.— We  cannot  account  for  the  change  of  gender 
in  a  certain  number  of  nouns. 

The  following  feminine  nouns  have  become  masculine : 
anialgame,  chanvre,  cloaque,  diocese,  grimoire  (a  popular 
doublet  of  grammaire),  losange,  melange,  navire,  risque, 
reproche,  soupgon,  sort,  tige  (only  in  the  i6th  century),  &c. 

The  following  masculine  nouns  have  become  feminine : 
font  (the  radical  of  fontaine)  and  dent  (which  is  still 
masculine  in  Lorraine). 

164.  The  feminine  of  nouns  denoting  persons. — We 
must  now  consider  the  formation  of  the  feminine  in  nouns 
denoting  persons  and  nouns  denoting  animals. 

*  r  =  to  turn  over  the  soil  with  a  spade,  plough,  or  otlicr  implement. J 
-  [Now  only  used  in  technical  expressions.] 
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In  nouns  denoting  persons  there  is  in  general  an  agree- 
ment between  the  grammatical  gender  and  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  sex.  However,  owing  to  the  character 
of  their  terminations,  the  feminine  gender  maybe  assigned 
to  nouns  denoting  men,  such  as  :  tuie  esiafette,  une  recrue, 
tine  seiitinelle ;  and  the  mascuhne  gender  to  nouns  denoting 
women  :  tm  laideron,  tin  sotiillon  [slut),  tin  tendron. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  161,  2), 
the  language  sometimes  endeavours  to  establish  an  agree- 
ment between  the  form  and  sense,  as  in  :  un  enseigne^ 
tin  guide,  tine  enfant. 

Certain  nouns  denoting  persons  are  exclusively  either 
masculine  or  feminine,  because  they  apply  to  states  or 
professions  exclusively,  or  more  particularly,  belonging  to 
one  or  the  other  sex.  Thus  we  say:  tine  feniine  atifeur\ 
cette  femnie  est  tin  parfait  ecrivain,  tin  peintre  de  talent,  tin 
hon  professeur.  We  understand,  however,  the  freedom  of 
writers  who  have  given  a  feminine  form  to  certain  of  these 
words  :  Voltaire  tried  professense,  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau 
peintresse"-  and  amatrice,  and  Mirabeau  hrigande.  Dotiairiere, 
lavandicre,  no  longer,  in  the  modern  language'',  possess 

^  It  was  ironically  that  Boileau  wrote  : 

Vais-je  epouser  ici  quelque  apprentie  auteur? 

Sat.  X,  1.  464. 

^  Certain  grammarians  would  have  us  say  la  peintre.  Les  graveuses 
and  les  peintresses  are  used  at  the  present  day  in  speaking  of  ladies  who 
engrave  on  wood  and  paint  on  porcelain  in  professional  schools.  We 
ma3''  add  that  the  feminine  nouns  pemtresse,  attiatnce,  and  brigande  were 
used  in  the  language  of  the  i6th  centur}',  which  was  much  freer  than 
the  French  of  the  present  day. 

^  The  masculine  nouns  donairier,  lavandiet;  and  vivandier  have  become 
archaic :  douairier^  in  the  phrase  enfant  douairier  (a  child  that  inherits 
his  mother's  marriage  portion  and  renounces  his  father's  inheritance),  is  an 
obsolete  legal  term  ;  the  lavandier  was  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  the  washing  of  the  royal  linen  ;  vivandier,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Eng.  sutler,  has  been  generally  replaced  by  the  word  cantinier.  As  for 
modiste  (now  fern,),  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  its  introduction  in  the 
language  in  the  i8th  century  it  was  of  both  genders,  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  both  niarcliand  and  tnarchande  de  modes,  and  not  only  in  the  restricted 
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corresponding  masculine  nouns.  In  our  own  time  the 
masculine  noun  cotUuricf  has  been  derived  from  couiuriere. 

When  a  feminine  substantive  is  used  to  correspond  to  a 
given  masculine  substantive,  this  feminine  may  be  formed 
in  various  ways  : 

(i)  The  masculine  substantive  may  be  made  feminine 
without  change  of  spelling,  the  simple  indication  given  by 
the  gender  of  the  determinant  sufficing  :  tin  elcve^  une  e'leve ; 
nn  garde,  line  garde. 

(ii)  The  feminine  may  be  expressed  by  a  different  word, 
or  by  the  same  word  with  a  marked  modification  of  the 
termination  : 

homme,  mart  fevnmc 

pere  mere 

papa  maman 

parrain  marraine 

pardtre  mardtre 

fdsy  gargon  fdle 

frere  sceur 

gendre  bru 

oncle  tante 

neveu  niece 

roi  reine 

vieillard  vieUle 

compagnon  compagne 

serviteur  servante 

gouverneur  gouvernante 

Vieille  is  the  feminine  corresponding  to  the  alternative 
masculine  forms  vieil  and  vieux. 

Compagne  is  derived  from  the  Latin  compania,  which 
contains  the  same  radical  as  companio  and  companionem, 

sense  of  'milliner'  as  at  present.  [The  change  has  resulted  from  the 
restriction  in  the  sense  oi  ntodes,  which  oiiginallj^  applied  to  the  objects 
of  clothing  worn  by  women  in  general,  but  now  only  applies  to  millinery, 
which  is  almost  cxclusivcl}'  sold  by  women.] 
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which  gave  copain  ^  (cf.  the  O.  F.  compaing)  and  compa- 
gnojif  but  with  a  feminine  suffix  -ia  added  ^. 

Servante  is  the  feminine  oi servant;  the  latter  is  only  used 
(i)  in  archaic  expressions:  gentilshommes  servants^,  les 
freres  servants  de  Vordrc  de  Malte ;  or  (2)  figuratively :  tin 
cavalier  servant,  un  servant  d' amour  {lover) ;  and  also  in  the 
special  sense  of  un  servant  d^artillerie^  {gunner).  In  the 
sense  corresponding  to  servante,  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  word  of  learned  formation,  serviteur,  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  servitor. 

Gouvernante  is  the  feminine  of  gouvernant,  which  is 
no  longer  used  in  the  singular  except  as  an  adjective ;  it 
is  still  used  in  the  plural,  but  only  in  a  special  sense,  les 
gouvcrnants  {■=  rulers))  it  has  been  replaced  in  the  singular, 
in  the  sense  corresponding  to  gouvernante  (governess),  by 
gouverneur,  a  derivative  from  gouverner. 

(iii)  The  feminine  may  be  formed  as  in  adjectives,  by 
the  addition  of  an  e  mute,  which  sometimes  causes  the 
final  consonant  of  the  masculine  to  undergo  change : 
cousin,  cousinQ ;  marquis,  marquise ;  paysan,  paysanne ; 
epoux,  c'pousQ  ;  veuf,  veuve  ;  fou,  /olle. 

(iv)  As  a  rule  the  feminine  is  formed  b}^  the  addition  of 
the  suffix -esse  (from  the  Latin  -issa,  see  Book  III,  §  317,  2): 
borgne,  borgnesse ;  chanoine,  -esse ;  comte,  -esse ;  drole,  -esse ; 
druide^-esse]  due,  duchesse-";  hote,  -esse)  ivrogne,  -esse)  ladre, 
-esse)  maitre,  -esse)  muldtre,  -esse)  moine,  -esse)  negre,  -esse) 
pair,  -esse ;  pape,  -esse ;  patron,  -nesse ;  pauvre,  -esse ;  poete, 
-esse )  pretre,  -esse ;  prince,  -esse ;  prophete,  -esse ;  sauvage, 
-esse)  traitre,  -esse,  &c. 

Traitre  in  Old  French  was  declined,  and  gave  in  the 

^  [  =  the  English  chum.'] 

'^  [And  the  elision  of  the  -ion  of  the  radical,  according  to  the  general 
rule  in  Latin  derivation.] 

^  The  gentlemen  who  waited  at  the  King's  table. 

*  [Cf.  the  English  '  to  serve  a  gun.'] 

^  [With  regard  to  the  change  of  c  into  ch,  see  §  185,  c] 
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nominative  singular  tra'itre,  and  in  the  accusative  traitor'. 
The  nominative  tra'itre  has  become  traitre  in  the  mascuHne, 
and  in  the  feminine  traitresse.  The  accusative  traitor  he-CdcmQ 
successively  traiten r  a.nd  traiteitr,  with  a  feminine  ti^attreuse, 
v^hich  has  survived  only  in  the  adverb  traitretisement. 

We  may  also  add  deesse,  dtaconesse,  dodoresse,  formed 
on  the  Latin  model  from  the  corresponding  masculine 
nouns  (de-US,  diacon-us,  doctor). 

(v)  Nouns  denoting  agents,  in  -eur,  form  their  feminine 
by  a  change  of  -eur  into  -euse  :  menteur,  mentetise. 

In  Old  French  these  nouns  first  formed  their  feminines 
in  -eriz  :  pecheor^  pecheriz ;  empereor,  cmpcreriz.  -eor,  -eur, 
corresponded  to  the  Latin  -atorem ;  -eriz  to  the  Latin 
-atricem.  At  a  fairly  earl}^  period  -eriz  was  changed  into 
-eresse  under  the  influence  of  the  suffix  -esse  above 
mentioned :  ment-eur,  nient-eressc ;  dans-eur,  dans-eresse. 
Finally,  from  the  14th  century  onwards,  a  new  confusion 
arose  between  the  masculines  in  -eur  and  the  masculines  of 
adjectives  in  -eux,  -euse  (Latin  -osus,  -osa),  because  the  final 
r  in  the  former,  and  the  x  (that  is,  the  final  s;  see  Book  I, 
p.  152)  in  the  latter,  were  gradually  dropped  in  pronuncia- 
tion. The  two  endings  were  pronounced  eu,  and  the  eu  of 
-eur  was  then  confused  with  the  eu  of  -eux,  -euse :  tnenteiiry 
being  pronounced  inenteii,  thus  gave  the  feminine  menteuse, 
just  as  Iieiireitx,  pronounced  heiiren^  gave  the  feminine  heur- 
euse.  Later  on,  the  r  reappeared  in  pronunciation,  but  the 
feminines  in  -euse  survived  nevertheless  (see  §  316,  23). 

The  termination  -eresse,  thus  replaced  by  the  termina- 
tion -euse,  has  been  preserved  only  (i)  in  certain  technical 
terms,  all  somewhat  archaic,  and  concerning  law  or  special 
callings :  bailleresse,  defendtresse, demaiideresse^jguinderesse-, 
(^c,  and  (2)  in  a  few  words  adopted  in  poetical  usage : 
clmsseresse,  devineresse,  vengeresse. 

'  [-  lessor,  defendant,  plaintiffs  respectively,  in  the  feminine  gender.] 
'^  [—  /o/>-ro/>£' (nautical).] 
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(vi)  Nouns  denoting  an  agent,  in  -teur,  -trice,  mostly 
dift'er  from  the  preceding  ones  in  being  of  learned  forma- 
tion, and  in  having  their  feminines  directly  derived  from  the 
corresponding  Latin  feminines.  Thus  the  masculine  per- 
secutorem  and  the  feminine  persecutricem  have  passed 
from  Latin  into  French  in  the  forms  persecuteur,  perse'cn- 
trice)  similarly  we  have  conservateur,  conservatrice  \  direc- 
teur,  direciricc ;  executeiir,  exe'cutrice ;  protectenr,  protectricc ; 
tentateur,  tentatrice. 

Cantatrice.  The  feminine  of  chanteur  was,  and  is  still, 
chanteuse :  les  premieres  et  les  secondes  chanteuses  a 
r opera ;  les  chanteuses  des  rues.  Primadonnas,  finding 
this  feminine  too  simple,  have  assumed  the  finer-sound- 
ing name  cantatrice,  taken  from  the  Italian,  and  taken 
directly  by  Italian  from  Latin. 

Ambassadrice.  Ambassadeur,  a  foreign  word  borrowed 
from  the  Italian,  which  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
replaced  the  old  word  anibasseor,  has  since  the  17th  cen- 
tury possessed  a  feminine  ambassadrice,  formed  on  the 
t^^pe  of  nouns  in  -teur,  -trice, 

165.  The  feminine  of  nouns  denoting  animals. — 
Nouns  denoting  animals  may  apply  either  to  species 
exclusively,  or  to  individuals. 

When  the}^  denote  species  they  are  generally  masculine 
or  feminine  according  to  their  gender  in  the  original  lan- 
guage from  which  they  have  been  derived  :  le  chat,  le  chien, 
le  serpent,  le  rat,  la  vipere,  Vhyene  (fem.),  &c. 

When  they  denote  individual  animals  the  words  male 
ox  fenielle  are  generally  added  to  the  name  of  the  species 
in  the  case  of  wild  animals:  souris  male,  souris  femelle] 
serpent  male,  serpent  femelle. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  and  also  of  certain  wild 
animals,  there  may  be  three  distinct  names,  one  for  the 
species,  one  for  the  male,  and  one  for  the  female : 
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Species. 

Male. 

Female. 

cheval 

eialon 

jument 

hoeuf 

taureau 

vache 

cod  10)  I 

pore 

triiic 

mouton 

belier 

brebis 

Sometimes  a  feminine  noun  is  used  to  denote  both  the 
female  and  the  species,  and  a  masculine  noun  is  used  to 
denote  the  male : 


Female  and  species. 

Male. 

chevre 

bouc 

poule 

coq 

oie 

jars 

abeille 

bourdon 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  masculine  noun  is  used 
to  denote  both  the  male  and  species,  and  a  feminine  noun 
is  used  to  denote  the  female : 


Male  and  species. 

Female. 

mulct 

mule 

chien 

chienne 

cerf 

biche 

singe 

guenon 

lievre 

hase 

chamean 

chamelle 

sanglier 

laic 

iigre 

tigj'csse 

The  masculine  and  feminine  may  (i)  be  derived  from  two 
different  radicals  :  coq,  poule ;  cerf,  biche ;  or  {2)  be  formed 
by  modifying  the  same  radical  differently :  nutlet,  mule  ; 
le'vrier,  levrette ;  loup,  louve.  The  feminine  is  derived 
directly  from  the  masculine  in  chat,  chatle  ;  lion,  liouuc ; 
and  the  masculine  from  the  feminine  in  nmle,  mulct ;  dinde, 
dimlo)L  The  language  takes  thus  a  free  course  in  this 
matter,  choosing  such  expressions  as  it  finds  at  hand. 
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III.  Numbers. 

166.  Origin  of  the  French  plural. — The  French 
numbers  are  derived  from  the  Latin  numbers,  i.  e.  the 
French  singular  is  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  singular, 
and  the  French  plural  from  the  Latin  plural.  The  forms 
of  the  Old  French  declension,  murs,  mur,  and  ntur,  murs, 
are  the  direct  representatives  of  the  corresponding  Latin 
forms,  murus,  murum,  and  muri,  mures.  It  is  then 
incorrect  historically  to  say  that  the  modern  plural  mur-s 
represents  the  modern  singular  plus  s.  This  is  only  true 
empirically  of  the  language  of  to-day,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  etymology  has  been  lost. 

167.  Changes  of  form  caused  in  old  French  by  the 
FLEXioNAL  s. — The  addition  of  the  flexional  s,  when  the 
radical  ended  with  a  consonant,  gave  rise  to  a  consonant- 
group,  which  in  the  course  of  time  underwent  various 
changes. 

In  Old  French,  when  the  substantive  ended  with  a 
labial  or  a  palatal,  these  consonants  dropped  before  the 
s  (§  100).  If  the  final  was  a  dental,  it  combined  with  the 
s  and  became  a  z  (§  69,  note).  If  it  was  an  1,  or  an  1  moitille'ey 
it  changed  into  u  (§§  105,  106,  107).  Lastly,  if  the  word 
ended  with  the  groups  rm  or  rn,  the  m  or  n  was  dropped 
(§  100). 

In  examining  these  facts,  we  shall,  in  what  follows,  omit 
all  mention  of  the  nominative,  as  this  case  has  not  survived 
in  the  modern  language  ^,  and  take  into  consideration  only 
the  accusatives  singular  and  plural. 

Thus  in  Old  French  : 

(i)  When  the  final  consonant  was  a  labial,  it  dropped 
before  the  s  of  the  plural. 

b  :  le  gab  {joke),  les  gas ;  le  radoub  {refittingy  of  a  ship), 
les  radons. 

^  Except  in  a  few  instances,  quoted  §  150. 
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p:  le  colp  (Mod.  F.  coup),  les  cols;  le  drap,  les  dras; 
Papprentif,  les  apprentis ;  le  bailltf,  les  baillis  ;  le  cerf,  les  cers ; 
la  clef,  les  cle's ;  la  nefy  les  ne's  ;  Pceuf,  les  ceus. 

(ii)  When  the  final  consonant  was  a  palatal,  it  dropped 
before  the  s  of  the  plural :  le  coq,  les  cos  ;  le  grec,  les  gre's ; 
le  lac,  les  las ;  le  lure,  les  turs. 

(iii)  When  the  final  consonant  was  a  dental,  the  s  com- 
bined with  the  dental  to  form  a  z  :  la  bontet,  les  bontez ; 
la  dent,  les  denz ;  V enfant,  les  enfanz ;  la  gent,  les  genz  ; 
tout,  touz.  In  the  13th  century  the  z,  that  is  the  ts,  was 
reduced  to  s  in  pronunciation,  and  later  in  writing  also 
(§  loi),  so  that  the  case  of  the  dentals  became  identical 
with  that  of  the  labials  and  palatals ;  and  we  find,  corre- 
sponding to  the  singulars  dent,  enfant,  gent,  tout,  the  plurals 
enfans,  dens,  gens,  tous. 

(iv)  When  the  final  consonant  was  an  1  or  1  mouillee,  it 
was  changed  into  u  before  the  s  of  the  plural,  thus  forming 
a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel.  We  know  (§  107) 
that,  if  this  vowel  was  an  e,  an  a  was  intercalated  after  it, 
which  produced  the  triphthong  ^au,  then  dau,  then  eau ; 
bels  had  successively  become  b^aus  and  be'qus,  bequs,  from 
which  came  beaux  (pron.  bo).  In  the  Middle  Ages  x  was 
used  as  an  abridged  sign  for  the  final  group  -us ;  and,  the 
significance  of  this  x  having  been  forgotten,  in  the  course 
of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  s, 
and  the  u  was  reintroduced ;  thus  we  find  first  /^s  chevax 
(pron.  les  chevaus),  and  then  les  chevaux  (§  106). 

1:  Le  cheval,  les  chevaux;  le  mal,  les  maux;  le  mantel, 
les  manteaux  ;  le  chapel,  les  chapeaux ;  le  chevel,  les  cheveux ; 
le  col,  les  cous  ;  Vaieul,  les  a'ieux ;  le  del,  les  cieux. 

±:  le  travail,  les  travaux;  le  conseil,  les  conseux  {^oA.  F. 
conseils) ;  le  linceul,  les  linceux  (Mod.  F.  linceuls) ;  le 
genouil,  les  genoux. 

(v)  When  the  final  consonants  were  -rm  or  -rn,  the  m  or 
n  was  dropped  beibre  the  s  of  the  plural :  le  verm,  les  vers ; 

s 
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le  forn  (Mod.  F.  four),  lesfors  ;  lejorn  (Mod.  F.  jour)y  les 
jors  ]  le  torn  (Mod.  F.  tour),  les  tors. 

Thus  in  Old  French  the  flexional  s,  in  various  cases, 
modified  the  form  of  the  word  considerably,  and  even  led 
to  a  change  in  vowels  capable  of  having  either  an  open 
or  a  close  modification.  In  coq  the  o  was  open,  in  cos  the  o 
was  close  ;  in  Grec  the  e  was  open,  in  Gre's  it  was  close. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  influence 
of  analogy,  the  melodious  variety  of  sound  given  by  the 
use  of  the  two  forms  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to  mark 
off  the  substantive  more  clearly  from  its  inflexion.  To 
obtain  this  result  it  was  necessary  that  the  plural  should 
be  nothing  else  than  the  singular  plus  s.  The  language  in 
some  words  took  the  singular  as  the  starting-point,  and 
formed  the  plural  by  adding  the  s  ;  in  others  it  took 
the  plural  and  formed  the  singular  by  suppressing  the  s. 
In  certain  words,  however,  the  usage  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  its  double  forms,  has  survived. 

168.  Formation  of  the  plural  from  the  singular. 
— This  is  the  most  usual  case,  and  has  become  the  rule 
in  Modern  French  :  un  Grec,  des  Grecs ;  un  Turc,  des 
Turcs )  un  coq,  des  coqs ;  une  nef,  des  nefs.  However,  in 
pronunciation,  if  not  in  orthography,  traces  of  the  old 
usage  have  been  preserved  :  un  boeuf,  des  hceufs  (pron. 
hoeu) ;  un  oeuf,  des  oeufs  (pron.  ceu) ;  faire  e'chec,  jouer  aux 
e'checs  (pron.  eche)  \ 

169.  Formation  of  the  singular  from  the  plural. 
Effect  on  the  pronunciation  of  final  consonants. — 
The  singular  was  formed  from  the  plural  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  s.      From  the  plurals  apprentts,  baillis,  fors, 
jors,  tors,  vers,  were  formed  the  singulars  apprentt,  bailli, 
for,  jor,  tor  (Mod.  Y .  four,  jour,  tour),  ver,  which  replaced 

^  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  pronounce 
echek^s  and  not  eches. 
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the  original  singulars  apprcntif,  baillif,  forn,  jorn,  torn, 
verm. 

From  the  plurals  e'taux,  hoyatix,  noyatix,  genoux,  cous, 
/ous,  chevetix,  manteaux,  chapeaux,  have  been  formed  the 
singulars  e'tau,  hoyau\  noyau,  genott,  cou,foit,  cheveu,  man- 
teau,  chapeau,  which  have  replaced  the  original  singulars 
e'talf  hotel,  noiel,  genoil,  col,  fol,  chevel,  mantel,  chapel.  I  n 
Old  French  we  find  the  forms  un  sold;  des  solz,  sols,  sous:  the 
later  singulars,  sol  and  sou,  are  derived  from  these  plurals. 

The  general  loss  of  final  consonants  in  pronunciation, 
in  cases  where  they  have  been  preserved  in  spelling,  must 
be  ascribed  to  this  action  (see  §  100).  W^e  write  in  the 
singular  clef,  coup,  drap,  contrat,  debit,  effet,  repit,  without 
pronouncing  the  f,  p,  or  t^,  because  these  final  consonants 
were  dropped  in  the  plural. 

170.  Remains  of  the  early  usage. — As  it  hardly  ever 
happens  that  notable  grammatical  usages  are  lost  without 
leaving  any  traces,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  in 
Modern  French  some  remains  of  this  particular  usage. 

(i)  Among  words  ending  with  a  dental  must  be  quoted 
tout  and  gent,  with  the  plurals  tons  and  gens.  The  word 
tout  was  used  very  frequently,  though  in  a  very  special 
sense.  In  the  plural  tous  the  final  s  has  remained  audible 
in  many  cases  when  the  word  is  accented  ^,  although  in 
other  words  ending  in  the  singular  with  a  dental  it  dropped 
in  pronunciation  ;  this  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
old  spellings  in  both  numbers.  As  for  gent,  the  singular 
has  gradually  become  almost  disused :  the  old  plural  has 
thus  necessarily  been  preserved. 

We  may  notice  that  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of 
the  present   day,    by  a  mere,   and    somewhat  pedantic, 

^  [=  mattock.] 

^  [The  finals  of  these  words  are  not  pronounced  even  before  a  vowel.] 
'  [The  5  is  often  pronounced  even  before  a  consonant ;  ious'  viendront  ; 
though  Littre  condemns  this  pronunciation.] 

S  2 
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caprice  of  archaism,  the  old  spelling  of  the  plural  of  nouns 
in  -ant,  -ent,  has  been  preserved,  the  t  being  omitted  before 
the  s  :  les  parens,  les  enfans,  les  hommes  prudens. 

(ii)  It  is  in  words  ending  in  1  or  1  mouillee  that  the  older 
usage  has  been  most  faithfully  preserved. 

-Al.  All  nouns  in  -al  now  form  their  plural  in  -aux, 
except  half  cal  {callosity),  chacal,  carnaval,  nopal  (prickly 
pear),  pal  (stake,  &c.),  regal,  serval.  Some  of  these  words 
are  of  recent  formation  ;  the  rest  are  old,  but  their  use  in 
the  plural  has  been  too  rare  for  them  to  have  acquired  the 
termination  in  -aux. 

We  must  mention  universel  and  materiel,  the  plurals  of 
which,  universaux  and  mate'riaux,  are  traceable  to  the  old 
forms  universal,  material.  The  plurals  universaux,  mate'- 
riaux, have  assumed  special  significations,  which  make  of 
them  words  different  from  universel  and  materiel'^. 

-El.  Ciel,  plural  cieux.  In  Modern  French  a  plural  dels 
has  been  formed  with  a  special  meaning  (plural  of  sky  in 
the  literal  sense,  or  in  art,  not  of  heaven), 

-Eul.  A'ieul,  plural  a'ieux.  In  the  i8th  century  a  new 
plural  aieuls  was  formed,  which  is  used  in  the  literal  sense 
oi grandparents,  while  cCieux  is  still  used  for  the  figurative 
sense  oi  ancestors. 

-Ail.  Certain  words  in  -ail,  bail,  corail,  email,  soupirail, 
travail,  vantaiP,  vitrail,  form  their  plural  by  a  change  of  the 
il  (pronounced  as  1  mouillee)  into  ux.  The  other  nouns  in 
-ail  take  an  s.  The  language  has  long  hesitated  with 
regard  to  this  point.  We  find  until  the  17th  century,  on  the 
one  hand,  des  soupirails ;  on  the  other  des  epouvantaux, 
des  eventaux,  des  plumaux,  des  poitraux,  des  portaux.  It 
was  only  about  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  that 
the  modern  usage  was  finally  established. 

*  [Both  universaux  and  mate'riaux  have  become  transformed,  Hke  the 
corresponding  English  terms,  into  substantives  ;  universaux  signifies  the 
universals  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  materiaux  =  materials.^ 

^  s=  the  leaf  of  a  folding-door  or  shutter. 
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The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  gives  two  uses  for  the 
plural  travails  from  travail:  an  instrument  with  which  to 
shoe  horses,  and  the  report  of  an  administrator  to  his  chief 
But  these  definitions  are  contradicted  by  current  usage,  as 
the  word  travails,  in  the  senses  quoted,  is  hardly  ever  used. 

The  word  ail  {garlic)  has  two  plurals,  ails  {alliaceous 
plants)  and  aulx  {cloves  of  garlic).  In  the  latter  form  is 
preserved  the  superabundant  spelling  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries :  the  /  was  inserted  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
plural  article  aux. 

Bestiaiix  {beasts)  is  not  the  plural  of  be'tail  (cattle),  but 
of  an  archaic  substantive  bestial^  now  only  used  as  an 
adjective. 

-Eil.  To  appareil  now  corresponds  a  plural  apparaux  in 
a  technical  sense  (to  denote  certain  engineering  and  gym- 
nastic appliances),  but  in  reality  apparaux  is  the  plural 
of  an  ancient  dialectal  form  apparatl. 

-Euil.  Amongst  the  words  in  -euil  we  must  distinguish 
those  in  which  this  termination  is  due  to  their  etymology, 
e.g.  ceil  {O.F.  ueil,  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  written  euil), 
seuil,  and  verbal  substantives  like  accueil,  from  those  which 
only  took  this  termination  by  analogy  with  words  of  the 
foregoing  class :  chevreuil  (formerly  chevruel,  chevreul), 
linceul  {pr on.  linceiiil),  and  also  cercueil  {formerly  sarqueu). 
The  original  plurals  of  both  series  of  words  ended  in  -eux : 
yeux,  chevreux,  &c.  This  explains  why  the  latter  series 
have  taken  in  the  singular  a  termination  identical  with 
that  of  the  former.  Gradually  both  series  of  words  came 
to  form  their  plurals  from  their  singulars :  o^ils  de  chat 
{cafs-eyes),  ceils  de  perdrix  {bunions,  &c.),  seuils,  che- 
vreuils,  Itnceuls  (pron.  linceuils),  cercueils.  Of  the  old  forms 
the  plural  ^^WAT^  alone  has  survived. 

*  (Eil,  pronounced  eu-t,  formerly  written  ueil,  should  have  given 
a  plural  form  ueus,  ueux ;  the  triphthong  being,  however,  very  difficult 
to  pronounce,  the  initial  u  was  changed  into  i,  whence  the  form  tens, 
which  is  now  written  yeux. 
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171.  Plurals  in  x. — It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  modern 
French  grammar  to  replace  the  s  of  the  plural  by  x  in  words 
ending  (i)  in  -au :  un  tuyau,  des  Uiyanx\  (2)  in  -eau:  un  man- 
teau,  des  manteaux)  (3)  in  -eu:  un  cheveu,  des  cheveux,  un 
jeUf  dQsjeux]  and  (4)  in  seven  nouns  ending  in  -ou :  bijou, 
caillou,  chou,  genoii,  hibou,  jotijou,  pott.  The  other  nouns 
in  -ou  take  an  s :  un  cou,  un  clou ;  des  cous,  des  clous. 
The  word  landau  gives  landaus  in  the  plural. 

This  strange  and  worthless  rule,  which  the  French 
Academy  would  do  well  to  suppress,  is  due  to  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  the  usage  in  Middle  French,  according  to 
which  the  -us  was  replaced  in  writing  by  an  x  after  an  1  or 
an  1  mouillee  which  had  been  transformed  into  the  vowel  u 
(§§  106  and  167,  iv.). 

Nouns  in  -au  (except  landau,  from  the  German  town  of 
that  name)  and  words  in  -eau  are  derived  from  primitive 
forms  in  -al  and  -el. 

The  word  cheveu  comes  from  chevel,  and  the  x  of  the 
plural  cheveux  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  x  in  the  plurals  of 
all  other  words  in  -eu,  although  they  do  not  come  from 
nouns  in  -el :  feux,  jeux,  vceux,  &c. 

Among  the  nouns  in  -ou,  genoux,  poux,  come  from 
genouil,  pouil ;  choux  comes  from  chol ;  but  bijoux^  cailloux, 
hiboux,  joujotix,  do  not  come  from  nouns  in  either  -ouil  or 
-ol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plurals  of  c:o/(in  the  sense  of 
neck^)  and /o/ are  cous  and/o^/s. 

It  would  be  more  simple,  and  more  in  conformity  with 
the  traditions  of  the  language,  to  return  to  the  old  formation 
of  the  plural  and  replace  the  x  in  all  cases  by  an  s. 

172.  Plural  of  foreign  nouns. — The  question  arises, 
should  the  plurals  of  nouns  of  foreign  origin  be  formed 
according  to  French,  or  to  foreign  usage?  The  French 
Academy  follows  French  usage  when  the  word  has  been 
finally  naturalized.     Otherwise  it  follows  the  grammatical 

*  [In  the  sense  of  collar,  the  plural  of  col  is  cols,  e.  g.  des^w.r-co/5.] 
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rules  of  the  original  language,  at  least  in  the  case  of  such 
languages  as  are  sufficiently  well  known  in  France,  e.g. 
Latin,  Italian,  or  English.  French  grammarians  are  not, 
however,  so  strict  in  their  logic  as  to  take  the  original 
plural  when  it  is  a  question,  for  instance,  of  German, 
Spanish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  notably  of  Arabic,  which  has 
given  so  many  words  to  French.  In  these  cases  they  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  original  plurals. 

Is  not  this  really  an  acknowledgement  that  the  discus- 
sions of  the  grammarians  about  this  matter  are  mere 
pedantry  ?  They  give  foreign  nouns  the  plurals  of  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  taken,  when  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  languages.  The  principle  is  artificial, 
and  a  trifle  uncertain.  The  right  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  follow  French  traditions  and  to  gallicize  all  foreign 
words,  whether  they  are  adopted  or  not  in  ordinary  usage. 
French  people  should  not  be  required  to  speak  a  mixture  of 
Italian,  English,  and  Latin.  Let  their  French  be  frankl}^ 
French,  and  let  words  that  have  come  from  abroad  be 
marked  at  once  with  the  true  French  stamp.  If  it  is  fitting 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Academy  should  be  obeyed  in  cases 
where  a  decision  has  been  made,  in  the  numerous  cases 
where  it  has  kept  silent  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in 
appropriating  these  foreign  words  and  in  gallicizing  them. 

173.  Plural  of  compound  nouns. — See  under  Syntax, 
Book  IV,  §  363. 

174.  Plural  of  invariable  words  taken  substan- 
tively.— In  Modern  French,  indeclinable  words  used  as 
substantives  remain  undeclined:  des  a  {some  a^s,  &c.),  des  b, 
des  out,  des  non,  des  car,  des  pourquot,  trois  un  de  suite  font 
III  (three  one's  in  a  row  make  iii).  In  Old  French  they 
were  declinable  ^ ;  and  this  was  quite  logical,  since,  as  they 

'  [As  they  are  in  English.  Cf.  the  translation  given  in  the  text,  and 
*  But  me  no  buts,'  *  Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? '] 
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are  considered  as  substantives,  they  should  be  submitted  to 
the  rules  of  substantives.  In  Joinville,  Saint  Louis,  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  making  any  one  return  stolen  goods, 
says :  Li  rendres  escorchoit  la  gorge  pour  les  erves  qui  y 
sont '  (ed.  de  Wailly,  §  33). 

Modern  French  grammar  has  made  substantives  of  these 
words  by  placing  an  article  before  them,  and  yet,  by  a 
flagrant  contradiction,  continues  to  regard  them  as  inde- 
clinable words,  since  they  are  refused  the  sign  of  the  plural. 

Section  III. — The  Grammatical  Forms  of  the 
Noun- A  djective, 

175.  Declension  of  Latin  adjectives.     Two  classes  of  adjectives. 
I.  Cases. — 176.  Declension  of  the  masculine  adjective  in  Old  French. — 
177.  Declension  of  the  feminine  adjective  in  Old  French. — 178.  Inde- 
clinable adjectives  in  Old  French. — 179.  The  old  adjective  declension 
has  left  scarcely  any  traces. 

II.  Genders. — 180.  Loss  of  the  second  class  of  adjectives. — 181.  Remnants 

of  the  second  class  of  adjectives  in  Modern  French. — 182.  Influence 
of  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective  on  the  masculine. — 183.  Adjec- 
tives ending  in  e  mute  in  the  masculine. — 184.  Disturbing  action  of 
certain  orthographic  irregularities  on  the  spelling  of  feminine  forms. 
— 185.  Differences  in  the  disturbing  action  of  phonetic  laws,  accord- 
ing as  the  adjective  ends  with  a  labial,  dental,  palatal,  nasal,  or  liquid, 
or  a  vowel. 

III.  Numbers. — 186.  General   rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural. — 
187.   Peculiarities  of  the  plural  of  certain  adjectives. 

IV.  Degrees  of  Comparison. — 188.  Degrees  of  comparison  in  Latin. — 
189.  The  Comparative  in  French. — 190.  The  Superlative  in  French. 

Introduction. 

175.  Declension  of  latin  adjectives.  Two  classes 
OF  adjectives. — Latin  adjectives  were  divided  into  two 
classes. 

The  first  comprised  those  adjectives  which  followed  in 
the  masculine  and  neuter  the  inflexion  of  the  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  of  the  2nd  declension  (murus, 

*  Modern  French :  Le  rendre  ecorchait  la  gorge  a  cause  des  r  qui  s'y 
trouvent. 
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liber,  templum),  and  in  the  feminine  the  inflexion  of  the 
feminine  substantives  of  the  ist  declension  (rosa).  They 
were  declined  in  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  as 
follows : 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

(i) 

Sing. 

Nom. 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 

Ace. 

bonum 

bo  nam 

bonum 

Plur. 

Nom. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Ace. 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

(ii) 

Sing. 

Nom. 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Ace. 

nigrum 

nigram 

nigrum 

Plur. 

Nom. 

nigri 

nigrae 

nigra 

Ace. 

nigros 

nigras 

nigra 

The  second  class  contained  the  adjectives  which  fol- 
lowed the  inflexion  of  the  substantives  of  the  3rd  de- 
clension. 

They  were  declined  according  to  the  following  three 
types : 

Masculine.  Feminine.  Neuter. 


(i)  Sing.  Nom. 

prudens 

prudens 

prudens 

Ace. 

prudentem 

prudentem 

prudens 

Plur.  Nom. 

prudentes 

prudentes 

prudentia 

Ace. 

prudentes 

prudentes 

prudentia 

(ii)  Sing.  Nom. 

fortis 

fortis 

forte 

Ace. 

fortem 

fortem 

forte 

Plur.  Nom. 

fortes 

fortes 

fortia 

Ace. 

fortes 

fortes 

fortia 

(iii)  Sing.  Nom. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Ace. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

Plur.  Nom. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Ace. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

In  the  adjectives,  as  in  the  substantives,  the  neuter  was 
lost.  We  find,  however,  in  Old  French  some  traces  of 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective.  Certain  forms  which  have 
the  flexional  s  in  the  nominative  singular  mascuHne  are 
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regularly  used  without  the  s  where  the  adjective  repre- 
sents a  logical  neuter  and  corresponds  to  a  grammatical 
Latin  neuter :  il  est  escrit^  {Roland,  lines  1443  and  3742). 
Motit  en  fu  liez,  mout  li  est  beV'  (Marie  de  France,  Lat  de 
Bisclavret,  line  166). 

Of  the  cases,  the  vocative,  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative 
were  lost,  and  only  the  nominative  and  accusative  mascu- 
line and  the  accusative  feminine  remained,  just  as  with 
the  substantives  (§§  146,  147). 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  nominative  was  lost 
even  in  the  masculine,  and  the  form  of  the  accusative  alone 
prevailed,  as  with  the  substantives  (§  149). 

1.  Cases. 

176.  Declension  of  the  masculine  adjective  in  old 
FRENCH. — The  history  of  the  declension  of  the  adjective  in 
Old  French  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  substantive. 

(i)  Among  the  masculines  of  the  first  class  the  masculine 
bonus  gave  in  Old  French  : 


Latin. 

French. 

Latin. 

French. 

Nom.  Sing,  bonus 

bons 

Plur.  bpni 

bon 

Ace.       „      bpnum 

bon 

„    bpnos 

bons 

And  just  as  the  paradigm  of  mnrs  was  imposed  on  all 
substantives  ending  otherwise  than  with  an  e  mute,  so  the 
paradigm  of  bons  was  applied  to  all  adjectives  ending 
otherwise  than  with  an  e  mute.  We  find,  for  instance, 
the  following  declension  :  sing,  neirs  (Lat.  niger.  Mod.  F. 
noir),  neir  ]  plur.  neir,  neirs. 

All  adjectives  which  ended  with  an  e  mute  were  declined 
according  to  the  type  of  livre.  A  great  number  of  these 
adjectives  correspond  to  Latin  adjectives,  which  in  Popular 
Latin,  and  in  some  instances  already  in  Classical  Latin,  had 
passed  from  the  second  class  to  the  first.     Thus  in  the 

^  Modern  French  :  Cest  ecriU 

^  Modem  French  :  //  enfut  iresjoyeux;  et  cela  lui  convient  tout-a-fait. 
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accusative  singular  the  form  pauperem  had  been  replaced 
by  pauperum;  aerem  by  acrum,  &c.  Hence  the  Old 
French  declension : 

Nom.  Sing,  povre  Plur.  povre 

Ace.        „      povre  „     povres 

But  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  nominative 
singular  povre,  like  livre  (p.  219),  took  the  flexional  s. 
Similarly  we  find  altre-s,  nostre-s,  vostre-s. 

(ii)  In  the  second  class  the  language  started  from  the 
accusatives  singular  and  plural,  and  obtained  the  cor- 
responding nominatives  by  the  application  of  the  ^rule  of 
the  s '  (§  146).     The  accusatives  singular  and  plural — 

fprtem,  fprtes,  fort,  forz,  gave  a  nom.  sing,  forz,  nom. 
plur. /or/; 

prudentem,  prudentes,  prudent,  prudenz,  gave  a  nom. 
sing,  prudenz ;  nom.  plur.  prudent ; 

acrem,  acres,  atgre,  aigres,  gave  first  a  single  form  for 
the  nom.  sing,  and  nom.  plur.,  aigres ;  and  later  on  aigres 
(nom.  sing.)  and  aigt'e  (nom.  plur.). 

177.  Declension  of  the  feminine  adjective  in  old 
FRENCH. —  (i)  In  the  first  class  bpnam,  bonas,  became 
hone,  hones,  as  r9sam,  rosas,  had  become  rose,  roses. 

(ii)  In  the  second  class  fortem,  fprtes,  gave  fort,  forz  ; 
amabilem,  amabiles,  amable,  amables. 

In  the  I2th  century  the  feminines  which  did  not  end 
with  an  e  mute,  like  the  corresponding  feminine  substan- 
tives (§  147),  took  the  s  in  the  nominative  sing.  :  s'amors 
fu  si  forz  \ 

178.  Indeclinable  adjectives  in  old  French. — Inde- 
clinable adjectives  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mascu- 
line. They  were  adjectives  of  which  the  radical  ended 
with  a  sibilant : 

*  Modern  French  :  Son  amour  fut  si  fori. 
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Class  I.  Adjectives  in  -psus,  O.  F.  -os,  Mod.  F.  -eux: 
vertuos,  vertueux,  &c. 

Class  II.  Adjectives  in  -ensis,  O.  F.  -eiSy  -ots,  Mod.  F. 
•ot's :  corteis,  cortois,  courtois,  &c.  These  masculine  adjec- 
tives kept  the  same  termination  in  Old  French  in  the 
nominatives  and  accusatives  singular  and  plural. 

179.  The  old  adjective  declension  has  left  scarcely 
ANY  traces. — There  are  no  remnants  of  the  declension  of 
the  masculine  adjective  in  the  modern  language,  if  we  except 
some  comparatives  which  will  be  considered  later  on  (§  189). 

Certain  adjectives,  such  as  preux  (O.  F.  prot,  derived 
from  a  radical  prod-  found  in  the  Lat.  prodesse),  vieux 
(from  Pop.  Lat.  vetulum,  veelum),  end  with  an  x  (=s) 
which  is  not  justified  by  their  etymology.  This  sibilant  is 
not  the  remains  of  a  former  nominative,  but  is  due  to  the 
analogical  influence  of  adjectives  in  -eux  (Latin  -osus). 

II.  Genders. 

180.  Loss     OF    THE     SECOND     CLASS     OF     ADJECTIVES. — 

If  the  division  of  Latin  adjectives  into  two  classes  had 
been  continued  in  French,  two  great  series  of  adjectives 
would  have  been  formed  :  one  series  corresponding  to  the 
first  class  in  Latin,  and  having  different  forms  in  the  mascu- 
line and  the  feminine— bonum,  bon;  bonam,  bone]  the 
other  series  corresponding  to  the  second  class,  and  having 
only  one  form  for  both  masculine  and  feminine,  so  that 
verdem  (in  Classical  Latin  viridem)  would  have  given  vert 
for  both  genders. 

But  the  second  class  gradually  disappeared  more  or  less 
completely  before  the  first.  Nearly  all  the  adjectives  of 
the  second  class  were  modelled  in  the  masculine  on  the 
type  of  bon,  and  in  the  feminine  on  the  type  of  bone. 
This  is  the  great  fact  which  governs  and  explains  the 
history  of  the  gender  of  French  adjectives. 

We  have  seen  (§  176,  i)  that,  in  the  Imperial  period, 
pqiuper,  pauperis,  had  already  become  pauperus,  paupera, 
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pauperum.  This  tendency  of  adjectives  of  the  second 
class  to  take  the  form  of  those  of  the  first  became  more 
and  more  emphasized.  In  the  Romanic  period  the  Latin 
of  Gaul  changed  comrm;inis  into  communus  (commun, 
commune),  dplens  into  dolentus  {dolent,  dolenie),  f9llis  into 
f9Uus  (fol,fole),  mollis  into  moUus  {mol,  molle). 

Further,  those  adjectives  of  this  second  class  which  were 
indeclinable  in  the  masculine  because  they  ended  with 
a  sibilant  (§  178),  and  which  if  they  had  remained  in  that 
class  would  have  been  equally  indeclinable  in  the  feminine, 
passed  into  the  first  class,  and  thus  gave  in  French  a  femi- 
nine in  e : 

di?.lC-is  dolz  Fem.  dolce  (Mod.  F.  douce) 

CTirt9nS-is  corteis        „     corteise       (Mod.  F.  courioise) 
fva,nc^nS-is francets    „    franceise    (Mod.  Y.frangaise) 

181.  Remnants  of  the  second  class  of  adjectives 
IN  modern  FRENCH. — The  change,  however,  in  Old  French 
was  not  complete :  a  certain  number  of  adjectives  of  the 
second  class  still  survived  with  a  single  termination 
both  for  the  masculine  and  the  feminine.  We  shall  call 
these  uniform  adjectives. 

(i)  Certain  Latin  adjectives  in  -alem  had  become  in 
French  uniform  adjectives  in  -al  or  -el :  la  Couronne  royal, 
la  vie  mortel.  Thus  until  the  i8th  century  we  find  lettres 
(fem.)  royaux,  ordonnances  (fem.)  royaux ;  and  the  i&rvcv  fonts 
baptismaux  is  still  used.  That  font  was  really  a  feminine 
substantive  is  shown  by  the  proper  names  Lafont,  Bonne- 
font,  Belief ont,  Fonfrede,  Chaudefont  (now  written  Chaux- 
de-Font).  The  uniformity  of  termination  in  the  case  of 
these  adjectives  is  also  seen  in  adverbs  still  used  in  the 
i6th  century,  loyaument,  royaument,  speciaument,  of  which 
earlier  forms  are  loyalment,  royalment,  specialment.  These 
adverbs  have  been  gradually  reconstructed  from  the  more 
modern  feminine  forms  taken  by  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tives ;  loyalement,  royalement,  spe'cialement. 
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(ii)  Latin  adjectives  in  -antem  and  -^ntem  had  similarly 
given  in  French  uniform  adjectives  in  -ant  and  -ent\  une 
vertu  constant,  unefemme  prudent.  From  these  are  derived 
certain  adverbs  which,  unHke  the  preceding  ones,  have  been 
preserved  in  modern  language  :  constamment,  e'le'gamment, 
e'loquemment,  prudeimnent.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  writers 
who  from  the  14th  century  onwards  endeavoured  to  create 
new  forms  of  these  adverbs  from  the  feminine  adjectives, 
the  old  forms  have  survived.  Forms  such  as  diligentement, 
eloquentement,  paticntement,  &c.  were  unable  to  prevail. 
Presentementf  although  dating  from  the  13th  century,  and 
vehementement  were  formed  from  the  feminines  presente 
and  ve'hemente. 

(iii)  Fort,  in  the  expression  elle  se  fait  fort  {she  under- 
takes), is  a  relic  of  the  old  usage.  In  Old  French  we  have 
elles  se  font  forz,  which  proves  that  fort  in  this  instance 
was  declined  and  considered  as  an  adjective  and  not  as 
an  adverb.  The  Academy,  in  the  17th  century,  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  apparent  indeclinabihty  of  the 
adjective  as  to  gender,  declared  that /or/  was  an  adverb, 
and  prescribed  the  orthography  elles  se  font  fort  (instead 
of  forts),  a  mistaken  spelling  which  has  been  preserved, 
owing  to  its  authority. 

Fort  is  still  used  as  a  feminine  form  in  proper  nouns: 
Pierrefort,  Rochefort,  and  Villefort. 

(iv)  Grand  has  preserved  its  uniformity  in  grand^- 
chamhrey  grand^ chose,  grancPcroix,  grandfaim,  grands- 
garde,  grand^merct,  grand  mere,  grand^messe,  grand^rue. 
The  only  raison  d'etre  for  the  apostrophe  which  follows 
grand  in  these  expressions  lies  in  the  mistaken  notion  of 
the  grammarians  of  the  17th  century,  who  thought  that 
a  final  e  had  been  dropped  and  wished  to  make  the  omis- 
sion apparent  to  the  reader. 

Grand  is  still  used  as  a  feminine  form  in  the  proper 
nouns  Grand-  Couronne,  Grand- Fontaine,  Grand-lande, 
Grandrive,  Gran{d)ville,  Grand'maison, 
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(v)  Vert  is  feminine  in  the  proper  noun  Vauvert,  i.e. 
Valveri.  Val  in  Old  French  was  feminine,  as  is  shown 
by  other  proper  nouns  :  Laval,  Bonnevaly  Vaucluse  ^ 

Such  are  the  remnants  left  in  the  language  of  the  second 
class  of  Old  French  adjectives.  The  formation  of  the 
feminine  of  these  adjectives  from  the  masculine  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  nth  century;  from  a  very  early 
date,  therefore,  the  following  analogical  feminines  made 
their  appearance — brieve,  grande,  forte,  mortelle,  telle,  verte. 
But  although  it  adopted  this  formation  of  the  feminine, 
and  aimed  at  identity  of  treatment  for  all  adjectives,  the 
language  did  not  suddenly  abandon  the  system  inherited 
from  Latin.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  time,  after  a  series 
of  losses  which  commenced  during  the  Latin  period, 
which  became  more  and  more  evident  in  the  Romanic 
period,  and  which  increased  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the 
ample  Latin  system  gave  way  to  the  new  system  which 
finally  included  practically  all  adjectives;  and,  even  after 
fifteen  or  eighteen  centuries  of  simplification,  isolated 
examples  of  the  second  class  of  adjectives  have  survived 
in  customary  expressions.  So  difficult  is  it  for  languages 
to  get  entirely  rid  of  their  old  grammatical  systems. 

182.  Influence  of  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective 
ON  THE  masculine. — With  the  exception  of  the  examples 
just  quoted,  it  was,  then,  the  type  of  bonum,  bon,  bonam, 
bonne,  which  prevailed,  and  its  triumph  was  so  complete 
that  thenceforth  all  adjectives  of  later  formation,  and 
adjectives  borrowed  either  from  ancient  or  foreign  lan- 
guages, were  destined  to  be  modelled  on  this  type.  Now, 
the  atonic  a  in  bpnam  being  converted  into  an  e  mute,  the 
feminine  became  bone,  bonne ;  and,  the  atonic  u  of  bpnum 
being  dropped,  the  masculine  became  bon  (§  47) ;  the  fact 
that  the  feminine  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  mascu- 

^  A  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  grand  and  fort,  which  are  femiuine 
in  certain  proper  nouns,  and  real,  later  real  {royal),  in  Villere'al. 
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line  by  a  final  e  led  to  the  belief,  which  history  shows 
to  be  erroneous,  that  the  feminine  was  formed  from  the 
masculine  by  the  addition  of  an  e  mute. 

The  formation  of  the  feminine  in  this  way  was  not  made 
without  a  more  or  less  considerable  apparent  change  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  masculine  form.  We  say  apparent, 
because  in  reality,  in  most  cases,  it  is  in  the  feminine  that 
the  form  of  the  radical  has  been  preserved ;  the  mascu- 
line, on  the  contrary,  by  the  loss  of  the  Latin  termination, 
was  reduced  to  the  simple  radical,  and  thus  ended  with  a 
consonant  which  underwent  those  phonetic  changes  which 
affected  the  final  consonants  generally  in  French  {§§  64  and 
100).  Thus,  in  the  French  feminine  neuve,  the  v  of  the 
Latin  feminine  novam  is  preserved  intact ;  in  the  masculine 
npvum,  on  the  contrary,  the  termination  -um  being  lost, 
the  V  became  final  and  was  changed  into  f.  It  is  then 
a  mistake  to  say  that  the  masculine  neuf  makes  its 
feminine  irregularly  by  changing  the  final  f  of  the  mas- 
culine into  V.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  the  final 
consonant  of  the  masculine  which  has  suffered  change. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  studying  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  feminine 
of  adjectives.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  feminine  which  is 
regular,  and  the  masculine  which  is  irregular. 

183.  Adjectives  ending  in  e  mute  in  the  masculine. — 
Before  discussing  the  gender  of  adjectives  generally,  it 
will  be  best  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  adjectives 
of  which,  for  various  reasons,  the  masculine  as  well  as 
the  feminine  ends  in  e  mute  : 

(i)  Adjectives  like  aigre,  faible,  pauvre^  tendre,  &c.,  and 
all  adjectives  in  -able,  in  which  the  final  e  served  as 
a  'supporting  vowel'  (§  60)  for  a  preceding  consonant- 
group; 

(ii)   Adjectives  of  which   the  masculine   form  was   re- 
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modelled  in  Old  French  from  the  feminine,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  forms  presented  too  marked  a  difference. 

Thus  the  Latin  masculine  firmum  originally  gave  the 
French  masculine  ferm,  fer,  whilst  the  Latin  feminine 
firmam  gave  /crme ;  largum  gave  larc,  and  largam,  large  : 
at  an  early  period,  y^r  and  /arc  were  replaced  by /erme  and 
large.  Similarly  the  feminine  forms  chauve,  juste,  louche, 
moite,  pale,  roide,  triste,  vide,  have  replaced  the  masculine 
old  forms  cliauf,  juz,  lots,  nioit,  pal,  roit,  trist,  and  vit, 

(iii)  The  numerous  adjectives  in  -ile,  of  learned  forma- 
tion, borrowed  from  Latin  at  various  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  language :  fertile,  sterile,  utile,  &c.  In 
Middle  French  some  hesitation  was  felt  with  regard  to 
the  terminations  to  be  given  to  these  adjectives  :  we  find 
the  masculine  forms :  steril,  util,  &c.  A  survival  of  these 
latter  forms  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  adjectives 
pue'ril,  -ile,  and  vil,  -He. 

184.  Disturbing  action  of  certain  orthographic 
irregularities  on  the  spelling  of  feminine  forms. — 
We  now  come  to  the  general  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  feminine. 

According  to  the  general  rule  the  feminine  adjective  is 
formed  from  the  masculine  by  adding  an  e  mute  to  the 
masculine  :  grisy  gj'ise ;  delicat,  delicate  ;  poll,  polie. 

This  general  rule  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions 
due  either  to  the  peculiarities  of  French  orthography  or 
to  phonetic  reasons. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  present  system  of  French 
orthography  require  in  certain  cases  the  modification  in 
writing  of  the  final  consonant  before  the  e  of  the  feminine 
in  order  to  keep  the  sound  of  this  consonant  identical  with 
that  in  the  masculine  form;  thus  : 

The  feminine  of  ammoniac  is  ammoniaque 
ff  caduc         „  caduque 

ff  turc  „  turque 
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If  it  were  not  for  this  change  in  spelHng  we  should  have  : 
ammom'ace,  caduce,  tiirce  (pron.  ammonias*,  eadus',  tiirs'). 

The  feminines  oi  grec  and  public  were  formed  in  Middle 
French  by  adding  -que  to  the  masculine,  the  final  c  of 
the  masculine  being,  however,  sometimes  preserved,  some- 
times omitted  :  grecque,  puhlicque ;  greque,  publique.  The 
present  feminines  grecque  and  publique  show  both  of  these 
two  modes  of  formation.  We  find  analogous  changes  in 
franc,  franque  (see  note  3,  p.  277);  long,  longue  (pron.  fra, 
frak*;  lo,  log'),  where  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
the  feminine  forms  are  due  to  the  earlier  pronunciation 
of  the  masculines,  when  the  c  and  g  were  sounded. 

It  is  also  for  orthographic  reasons  that  the  feminines 
exigue,  contigue)  aigue,  have  a  diaeresis  over  the  e^;  that 
in  the  feminines  of  adjectives  ending  in  -el  (6^/,  nouvel,  reel) 
the  1  is  doubled,  the  double  1  keeping  the  sound  of  the 
e  open;  and  that  in  the  feminines  of  adjectives  ending 
with  an  1  mouillee  the  1  is  doubled  in  the  feminine,  because 
between  two  vowels  the  1  mLOuill^e  is  noted  by  11 :  gentil, 
gentilh'y  vermeil,  vermeille. 

The  purely  orthographical  rules  for  the  formation  of 
the  feminine,  although  they  affect  a  great  number  of  adjec- 
tives of  various  forms,  are  of  small  importance. 

185.  Differences  in  the  disturbing  action  of  pho- 
netic LAWS  according  AS  THE  ADJECTIVE  ENDS  WITH  A 
LABIAL,    DENTAL,  PALATAL,  NASAL,  OR  LIQUID,  OR  A  VOWEL. 

The  rules  founded  on  the  application  of  phonetic  laws  are 
more  important  than  those  just  dealt  with.  We  shall  classify 
adjectives  according  to  the  final  sound  of  the  masculine  form. 

A.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  labial. 

The  masculine  ends  with  an  f  in  bref,  neuf,  &c.,  in  con- 
formity with  phonetic  law,  according  to  which  the  Latin  v 
was  changed  into  f  when  it  became  a  final  (§  64,  2).     The 

*  [To  avoid  the  pronunciations  exi^,  conttg\  a»^'.] 
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etymological  v  remains  intact  in  the  feminine  (§  63)  : 
npvam,  7tcuve,  vivam,  vwe ;  but  we  have  in  the  masculine 
npvum,  7tci(/,  vjvum,  vtf,  like  bpvem,  bcettf,  &c. 

In  bref,  breve,  grief,  grieve,  a  grave  accent  is  placed  over 
the  e  so  as  to  note  by  this  orthographic  device  that  the  sound 
of  the  0  remains  open.  In  Middle  French  these  feminines 
were  written  brefve,  grief ve,  neufve,  vifve,  to  render  the  rela- 
tion between  the  feminine  and  the  masculine  more  visible. 

B.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  dental. 

(i)  Adjectives  of  which  the  final  comes  from  a  Latin  d. 

In  Old  French  the  d  was  changed  into  t  when  it  be- 
came final  (§  64,  2) ;  it  was  left  unchanged  before  the  e  of 
the  feminine : 

frigidum,  frigdum,  O.F.  froit  fem.froide 

Similarly  grandem  gave  grant,  which  later  gave  rise  to 
the  feminine  grande. 

The  t  has  disappeared  in  pronunciation,  except  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  un  grand  homme,  un  froid 
hiver,  are  pronounced  un  grant  homme,  un  froit  hiver.  In 
modern  spelling  the  etymological  d  has  been  reintroduced 
to  make  an  apparent,  if  not  a  real,  agreement  of  form 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine.  In  vert,  verte  (formerly 
verde),  on  the  contrary,  the  feminine  has  been  modelled  on 
the  masculine  both  in  pronunciation  and  spelling. 

(ii)  Adjectives  of  which  the  final  comes  from  a  Latin  t. 

This  t  has  become  mute  in  the  masculine  in  Modern 
French.  It  is  preserved  in  the  feminine :  delicate,  mate, 
distraite,  petite,  bigofe,  devote,  brute,  toute,  prete. 

The  greater  number  of  adjectives  in  -et,  muet,  &c., 
and  the  two  adjectives  sot,  vieillot,  must  be  considered 
separately.  In  the  feminine  the  t  of  these  adjectives  is 
now  doubled  :  muette,  &c.,  sotte,  vieillotte ;  this  is  done  to 
preserve  the  open  sound  of  the  e  in  the  case  of  the  adjec- 
tives in  -et;  in  the  case  of  sotte,  vieillotte,  the  spelling  is 
not  justified.      Discret,    indiscret,    secret,    concret,    complet, 

T  2 
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incomplete  inqutet,  replet,  alone  possess  feminine  forms  in 
-dte,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  possessing  no  weight  and 
resulting  from  the  wish  to  conform  to  the  Latin  spelling 
(discreta,  indiscreta;  secreta,  &:c.).  Until  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  spellings  mueite  and  discrette  were  used 
as  well  as  mttete,  discrete.  It  would  be  preferable  to  return 
to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  formations,  and  to  note 
the  open  sound  of  the  e  either  by  the  accent,  or  else  by 
the  double  t,  in  all  cases  alike. 

(iii)  Adjectives  ending  in  s  or  x. 

The  final  s  or  x  is  not  now  pronounced  in  the  masculine. 
Originally  the  s  or  x  had  different  phonetic  values  in 
different  cases. 

{a)  It  represented  a  single  s,  which  in  the  feminine, 
being  placed  between  two  vowels,  must  have  been  a  sonant 
s  in  French  (§  63) : 

raSf  rase  (Lat.  rasus,  rasa). 

courtois,  courtoise  (Lat.  curtensis)* 

frajigaiSf  frangaise  (Lat.  franc^nsis). 

gris,  grise  (Old  High  German  greis). 

douloureux,  douloureuse  (Lat.  dolor9SUS,  dolorosa). 

jaloux,  jalouse  (Lat.  zelosus,  zelpsa). 

{p)  It  represented  an  s  preceded  by  another  s,  and  was 
therefore  phonetically  a  surd  s  (§  66) ; 

has,  basse  (Lat.  bassus,  bassa). 

las,  lasse  (Lat.  lassus,  lassa). 

epais,  epaisse  (O.  F.  espes  and  espois,  fem.  espesse  and 
espoisse ;  Lat.  spissus,  spissa). 

gros,  grosse  (Pop.  Lat.  grossus,  grossa;  Old  High 
German,  gross). 

roux,  rousse  (Lat.  riissus,  j'ussa), 

expres,  expresse  (Lat.  expr^ssus,  expr^ssa). 

confes,  confesse  ^  (Lat.  confessus,  confessa). 

fauXffausse  (O.  F . /als,  false ;  Lat.  falsus,  falsa). 

^  Obsolete  ;  a  person  who  has  made  confession. 
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(c)  In  some  adjectives  the  surd  sibilant  now  noted  by  ss 
or  q,   or  c,  is  the  reduced  form  of  an  eadier  sound  ts 

(§  73)- 
coult's,  coulisse'^  (O.  F.  colediz,  cole'iz,  coleice;  Lat.  colati- 

cius,  colaticia). 

metis,  metisse  (half-breed)  (O.  F.  mestizj  me  slice ;  Lat. 
mixticius,  mixticia). 

tiers,  tierce  (O.  F .  tierz,  tierce ;  Lat.  t^rtius,  t^rtia). 

The  participles  absous,  dissous,  from  absoudre,  dissoudre, 
give  the  feminine  forms  absoute,  dissoute.  The  feminines 
represent  the  Pop.  Lat.  nominatives  absoluta,  abs9lta ; 
dissoluta,  diss9lta.  The  masculines  represent  the  nomi- 
natives abs9lutus,  abs9ltus ;  diss9lutus,  diss9ltus  (§  146). 
The  Latin  masculine  accusatives  would  have  given  accord- 
ing to  phonetic  rule  ^  absout,  dissotit.     (See  p.  372.) 

Prefix,  prefixe,  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
praeflxus,  praefixa,  according  to  the  learned  formation. 
The  X  is  pronounced  in  the  masculine.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  analogy  with  the  simple  word  fixe  (also 
of  learned  formation),  which  represents  the  Latin  fixus, 
fixa,  has  not  been  followed  in  the  spelling  of  the  word. 

C.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  palatal  in  the  masculine. 

This  palatal  is  now  in  some  cases  mute :  franc,  long ; 
if  it  was  originally  a  g  it  became  surd,  i.  e.  k,  in  Old 
French,  and  the  sound  was  noted  by  a  c  (§  69) :  l9ngum, 
lonc\  largum,  larc. 

In  the  feminine  the  Latin  c  before  a  was  changed  into 
Che  (§  73). 

In  the  feminine  the  Latin  g  before  a  was  changed  into 
ge  (§  89). 

Thus  we  have : 

francum,  franc ;  francam,  franche  ^. 

*  Coulis  is  only  used  in  the  expression  vent-coulis  =  draught.  Coulisse 
is  only  used  as  a  substantive. 

*  Norn,  absolt-s  =  absolz,  absols,  absous;  Ace.  absolt  =  absout. 

'  The  i&minme  franque  {  =  Frankish)  is  of  later  formation  and  is  taken 
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frjscum,  fresc,  fres.  Mod.  F.  frais ;  frjscam,  fresche, 
fraische,  Mod.  Y.frmche. 

siccum,  sec ;  siceam,  seche. 

largum,  larc,  Mod.  F.  large ;  largam,  large. 

Ipngum,  lone,  Mod.  F.  long)  l^ngam,  longe,  Mod.  F. 
longue. 

D.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  nasal. 

In  adjectives  of  early  formation  the  n  was  doubled  in 
the  feminine  form,  because  the  first  of  the  two  consecutive 
n*s  only  served  to  show  the  nasal  pronunciation  which 
the  vowel  had  at  the  time  : 

ban,  bonnef  were  pronounced  bo,  bo-ne. 

paysan,  paysanne,  were  pronounced  paysa,  paysd-ne, 

ancien,  ancienne,  were  pronounced  ancle,  ancie-ne. 

In  modern  times  the  vowel  has  lost  its  nasalization  and 
has  become  a  pure  vowel  in  the  feminine  :  bonne,  pay sanne, 
ancienne,  are  pronounced  bbn\  paysdn\  ancien* ;  but  the 
first  of  the  two  n's  has  been  preserved  in  spelling,  although 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  it. 

In  persan,  persane,  angltcaUf  angltcane,  which  are  of 
modern  formation,  the  spelling  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
better  agreement  with  the  pronunciation. 

The  same  agreement  between  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation exists  in  the  case  of  adjectives  in  -ain,  -ein,  -in : 
fin,  fine ;  vain,  vaine ;  plein,  pleine,  &c.  The  nasal  of 
the  masculine  in  these  adjectives  is  of  relatively  recent 
date  (§  118). 

When  the  final  is  an  n  mouillee,  as  in  benin,  benigne 
(benfgnus,  benigna),  malin,  maligne  (malignus,  maligna), 
the  n  (represented  by  gn),  which  is  preserved  in  the  femi- 
nine, disappears  in  the  masculine,  because  the  final  n 
mouillee  has  disappeared  from  French  pronunciation  since 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  (§  104). 

from  Franc,  the  name  of  the  people;   as  in  la  nation franque,  la  langut 
franque. 
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Compare  je  crams  and  craignant 
„        besom         ,,    besoigneux 
„        loin  „    eloigned 

E.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  liquid. 

(i)  Adjectives  of  which  the  final  comes  from  a  Latin  r : 

The  r  is  in  most  cases  pronounced  in  the  masculine. 
Adjectives  ending  with  an  r  therefore  generally  form 
their  feminines  regularly :  claire,  obscure,  noire,  majeure, 
mineure,  anterieure,  poste'rieure,  ulterieure,  inferieure,  supe- 
rieure,  &c.,  being  formed  from  clair,  obscur,  Sec. 

Certain  names  of  agents,  which  may  be  used  as  adjec- 
tives, and  which  are  of  popular  formation,  form  their 
feminines  by  changing  -eur  into  -euse ;  others,  of  learned 
formation,  in  -teur,  give  feminines  in  -trice,  from  the  Latin 
feminine  -tricem  (§  164,  v  and  vi). 

We  must  notice  the  adjectives  in  -er,  -ier.  The  e  was 
formerly  pronounced  as  an  open  d,  and  the  r  as  the  final 
consonant.  The  pronunciation  of  the  masculine  was  thus 
only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feminine  because  the 
latter  still  ended  with  an  e  feminine,  which  was  then 
sounded. 

In  these  adjectives,  between  the  i6th  and  i8th  century, 
the  r  came  to  be  no  longer  pronounced  in  the  masculine, 
and  the  open  e  was  reduced  to  a  close  6 :  etranger,  le'ger, 
premier,  came  to  be  pronounced  etrange,  lege, premie;  in  the 
feminine  the  e  has  remained  open,  and  bears  a  grave  accent 
in  spelling:  etranghre,  leghre,  premihre  (Book  I,  §§  iii,  121). 

There  are  only  three  adjectives,  amer,  cher,  and  fier, 
which  have  kept  the  old  pronunciation. 

(ii)  Adjectives  of  which  the  final  comes  from  a  Latin  1: 

This  1  was,  in  French,  either  simple  or  mouille'e. 

In  the  case  of  the  simple  I  the  normal  formation  of  the 

*  Observe  that  in  the  i6th  century  -igne,  in  the  feminine,  was  reduced 
to  -ine :  maline,  henine.  Cf.  maline  in  La  Fontaine,  and  signet^  pro- 
nounced sinet. 
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feminine  is  found  in  most  adjectives  :  amicale,  normale, 
civile,  puerile^  espagnole,  seule,  soUle.  But  in  the  adjectives 
foly  mol,  nul,  the  1  is  doubled  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  spelling  (foUam,  mpllem,  nullam).  Adjectives 
ending  in  -el  have  the  1  doubled  in  the  feminine  in  order 
to  keep  the  sound  of  the  e  open, — a  mere  rule  of  spelling : 
re'elle,  belle,  nottvelle,  j'umelle  (pvon.  reel\  bel\  nouvel\jttmeP), 

In  the  case  of  the  1  mouillee,  this  is  always  noted  by  11 
before  the  e  mute  of  the  feminine  :  gentille,  vermeille,  vieille. 

The  above  rules  have  nothing  to  do  with  phonetics ; 
but  the  matter  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  change,  in 
masculine  adjectives,  of  -el  into  -eati  in  bel,  nouvel,  and 
the  archaic  j'V/;;/^?/:  beau,  nouveaii,  jumeau',  and  of -ol  into 
-ou  in/o/,  mol:  fou,  mow,  and  of  the  changing  oivieil  into 
vieux.  This  change,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  substantives  (§  167,  iv),  did  not  take 
place  when  the  adjective  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
masculine  substantive  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  closely 
connected  by  the  sense  with  the  adjective  :  un  bel  enfant, 
un  nouvel  evenement,  c'est  bel  et  bon,  un  fol  amour,  un  mol 
edredon,  un  vieil  avare. 

The  adjective  jumel  has  been  lost  because  it  was  placed 
after  the  substantive. 

Even  in  modern  times  there  has  been  some  hesitation 
in  the  use  oi  fol,  fou,  and  still  more  in  the  use  of  vieil, 
vieux.  Owing  to  analogy  with  adjectives  in  -eux,  -euse, 
there  has  been  a  special  tendency  to  use  the  form  vieux 
even  before  a  vowel :  un  vieux  avare,  un  vieux  arbre  \ 

F.  Adjectives  ending  with  a  vowel. 

Among  the  adjectives  ending  with  a  vowel  we  must 
notice  favori  and  ro/with  their  itrmmnGS  favorite  and  coite, 

*  We  are  thus  led  to  a  use  of  the  adjective  which  is  the  converse  of 
that  of  Old  French,  in  which,  fol  and  vieil  were  used  even  when  the  word 
following  commenced  with  a  consonant :  le  fol  jeune  homme,  le  vieil 
chine.  This  practice  was  continued  even  down  to  the  period  of  Middle 
French. 
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Favorite  is  the  Italian  favorita,  which  has  replaced  the 
oXd^r  favorie,  the  feminine  o(  favor i,  a  participle  of  the 
old  verb  favorir.  The  masculine  of  this  participle  has 
alone  survived. 

The  old  feminine  coie,  from  coi,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  Picard  feminine  coiiej  without  any  known  reason. 

Certain  adjectives  have  no  feminine  :  chdiain,  dispos, 
fat,  grognon,  partisan,  re'sous. 

The  adjective  he'breu,  when  used  with  reference  to 
things,  has  no  feminine,  and  is  replaced  when  necessary 
by  he'bra'ique :  un  livre  he'breu,  une  traduction  hebraique. 
As  a  noun  denoting  a  person  it  has  a  feminine  form 
hebreue  :  une  jeitne  Hebreue. 

The  adjective  contumax  (sometimes  written  contumace), 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin  contumax,  is  of  both 
genders,  and  has  a  single  form  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine. 

III.   Numbers. 

186.  General  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
PLURAL. — The  plural  of  adjectives  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  substantives,  and  for  similar  reasons.  An 
s  is  added  to  the  masculine  and  feminine  singular  to  con- 
vert either  into  the  plural. 

187.  Peculiarities  of  the  plural  of  certain  adjec- 
tives.—  (i)  When  the  masculine  singular  ends  with  a  sibi- 
lant the  masculine  plural  does  not  take  an  s :  des  hommes 
gras,  defaux  temoignages, 

(ii)  Adjectives  in  -ant,  -ent,  retain  the  final  t  in  the 
masculine  plural  before  the  flexional  s  :  constant,  constants ; 
prudent,  prudents. 

(iii)  Adjectives  in  -eau  take  an  x  in  the  plural :   beau, 
beaux )  nouveau,  nouveaux;  jumeau,  jumeaux  (§  170,  ii). 
Adjectives  in  -eu  take  an  s  :    des  yeux  bleus,     He'breu, 
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however,  which  is  more  akin  to  a  substantive  than  an 
adjective,  gives  hebreux  in  the  plural :  les  livres  hebreux. 

(iv)  The  mascuHne  plural  of  adjectives  in  -al  is  formed, 
in  general,  by  changing  -al  into  -aux :  amical^  amicaux ; 
brutal,  brutaux]  legal,  legaux)  oriental,  orientaux  (§  170,  ii). 

But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  exceptions. 

A  certain  number  of  adjectives  in  -al  are  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  masculine,  e.  g.  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
phrases :  e'glise  collegiale,  ligne  diagonale,  eau  pluviale. 
Consequently  the  plural  in  -aux  is  unknown.  A  very  few 
others,  which  are  little  used,  form  their  plurals  in  -als: 
fatals,  finals,  glacials,  penals. 

Lastly,  others,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  are  not 
used  at  all  in  the  masculine  plural :  astral,  doctoral,  ideal, 
naval,  patronal,  thedtral,  transversal,  virginal,  &c. 

This  irregular  formation  of  the  masculine  plural  of 
adjectives  in  -al  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  French 
grammar. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  in  -aux  being  the  only  one 
in  conformity  with  the  tendency  of  the  language,  it  cannot 
be  too  much  encouraged.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
custom  of  making  the  plural  of  adjectives  in  -al  end  in  -aux 
may  be  adopted  in  all  cases. 

(v)  The  adjective  pe'nitentiel  or  penitential,  not  used  in 
the  singular,  gives  in  the  masculine  plural  penitentiaux : 
psaumes  penitentiaux;  and  in  the  feminine  plural  peniten- 
tielles ;  ceuvres  penitentielles. 

IV.  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

188.  Degrees  of  comparison  in  latin. — Latin  pos- 
sessed special  inflexions  to  mark  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, i.  e.  the  comparative  and  superlative. 

The  comparative  was  formed  by  adding  to  the  radical 
-ior,  -iorem,  for  the  nominative  and  accusative  masculine 
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and  feminine, -ius  for  the  neuter:  sanct-us,  holy:  sanct-ior, 
sanct-iorem,  sanct-ius,  more  holy. 

The  superlative  was  formed  by  adding  to  the  radical 
of  the  adjective  the  termination  -issimus  (nom.  masc), 
-issima  (nom.  fern.),  -issimum  (nom.  neut.),  and  this  termi- 
nation served  to  express  both  the  superlative  relative  and 
the  superlative  absolute :  sanct-issimus  =  either  holiest  or 
very  holy. 

A  very  small  number  of  Latin  adjectives  had  no  com- 
parative and  superlative,  and  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  means  of  adverbs  placed  before  the  positive  :  magis  or 
plus  strenuus,  more  active,  maxime  or  raultum  or  valde 
strenuus,  most  active  or  very  active. 

Following  the  practice  of  Popular  Latin,  French  and 
the  other  Romance  languages  have  extended  the  use  of 
this  analytical  construction  involving  the  use  of  adverbs. 
In  French  but  very  few  Latin  comparatives,  and  no  Latin 
superlatives,  have  survived.  We  may  say  that  French  no 
longer  possesses  any  degrees  of  comparison  expressed  by 
modifications  of  the  positive  form  of  the  adjective. 

189.  The  comparative  in  French. — Of  the  two  adverbs 
magis  and  plus,  which  were  exceptionally  used  in  Classical 
Latin  to  express  the  comparative,  French  has  adopted 
plus  for  the  same  purpose  :  plus  grand,  plus  mechant. 

A  certain  number,  however,  of  Latin  comparatives 
passed  into  Old  French,  and  some  still  exist  in  the 
language.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  halgor 
(altiprem.  Mod.  F.  plus  haul),  bellezour  (bellatiprem, 
Mod.  Y.plus  beau),  forgor  (fortiorem,  Mod.  F.  plus  fort), 
graindre  and  greignor  (grandior,  grandiprem,  Mod.  F. 
plus  grand),  nualz  (nugalius,  Mod.  F.  pire),  and  sordeis, 
sordois  (sord^dius,  Mod.  F.  pire).  Meilleur  (meliprem), 
mieux  (melius),  moindre  (minor),  moins  (minus),  pire 
(p^jor),  pis  (p^jus),  have  survived.  We  must  also  add  the 
substantives  maire  (major),  sire  (senior),  and  seigneur  (seni- 
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<;)rem),  the  adjectives  majettr  (majorem,  O.  F.  mateur)  and 
mineur  (minprem,  O.  F.  meneur),  and  the  indefinite  sub- 
stantive plusieurs  (*plusi9res,  §  142),  which  are  derived 
from  Latin  comparatives. 

Of  the  Latin  forms  the  language  has  sometimes  pre- 
served the  nominative,  sometimes  the  accusative,  these 
comparatives  belonging  to  the  imparisyllabic  declension 
(§  146).  Thus  moindre,  pire,  maire,  and  sire  are  former 
nominatives ;  meilleur,  mineuVy  and  seigneur  are  accusa- 
tives ;  rnieux  and  pis  correspond  to  Latin  neuters.  Old 
French  possessed  the  complete  declension  : 

Masc.  and  Fern. 
melior  mieldre 

meli9rem  meillor  {meilleur  since  13th  cent.) 

Neuter, 

melius  miels  (mieus,  mieux) 

Similarly  in  Old  French  we  find  the  corresponding 
forms  :  moindre,  meneur,  moins ;  pire,  peieur,  pis. 

Thus  the  only  adjectives  and  adverbs  derived  from  Latin 
comparatives,  and  still  used  as  comparatives,  are  meilleur 
and  mieux,  moindre  and  moins,  pire  and  pis.  And  even  at 
the  present  day  moindre  is  tending  to  give  way  to  plus  petit, 
pire  to  plus  mauvais,  and  pis  to  plus  mal. 

190.  The  superlative  in  French. — The  superlative 
absolute  was  marked  in  Old  French  by  the  adverbs 
assez,  beaucoup,  durement,  fort,  grandement,  mout,  par  \  and 
already  in  most  cases  by  ires  (Lat.  trans),  which  from 
the  sense  of  'beyond'  which  it  has  in  trepasser'^  took 
that  of  'beyond  all  limits.'  In  Modern  French  tres  is 
still  used  most  often  to  mark  the  superlative  absolute, 
though  bien,   extremement,  fort,   &c.,  are  also  employed  : 

^  Par  (Lat.  per)  was  indeed  used  as  an  adverb  in  Old  French,  in  the 
sense  of  the  modern  beaucoup ;  compare  the  Latin  permagnus  {very 
great).     See  also  Book  III,  §  294. 

'  \to  pass  beyond,  and  hence  to  die.'] 
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fres  beaUf  bien  beau,  extremcment  beau,  fort  beau.  Other 
adverbs  are  likewise  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  popular 
speech  :  rudement,  joliment,  &c. 

Of  the  superlative  relative,  which  Latin  treated  as  a 
superlative  absolute,  the  Romance  languages  have  made 
a  kind  of  comparative,  a  determinate  comparative  (i.  e.  a 
comparative  preceded  by  the  definite  article).  The  com- 
parative was  already  used  in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  superlative  when  referring  to  two  objects  :  validior 
manuum,  la  plus  forte  des  deux  mains^.  This  conception 
of  the  superlative  relative  prevailed.  In  French  the  super- 
lative relative  has  been  formed  b}^  placing  the  definite 
article  before  the  comparative :  plus  fort,  le  plus  fort)  plus 
grand,  le  plus  grand ;  meilleur,  le  meilleur ;  moindre,  le 
moindre.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  Syntax  (§  376,  B.)  that,  until 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  relative  superlative  was 
not  completely  distinguished  and  separated  from  the  com- 
parative from  which  it  was  developed. 

Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  Latin  superlative  have  been 
preserved  in  French.  The  termination  -issimum  would, 
according  to  phonetic  rule,  have  given  in  French  -esme 
(§  50).  In  Old  French  we  find  only  two  forms  which  are 
derived  phonetically  from  Latin  superlatives.  These  are 
pesme  (Lat.  pessimum),  which  corresponds  to  the  com- 
parative pire,  and  mesme,  meme  (from  metipsimum,  §  142). 
The  forms  hautisme,  grandisme,  seintisme,  which  are  met 
with  occasionally,  are  of  learned  formation  ^. 

^  [In  English  we  render  the  Latin  comparative  by  a  comparative  :  the 
stronger  of  the  two  hands. '\ 

^  In  the  i6th  century,  imitation  of  the  ItaHan  led  to  the  introduction  of 
certain  adjectives  in  -issime,  corresponding  to  the  Italian  -issimo,  in  the 
sense  of  the  absolute  superlative  :  generalissime,  grandissime,  se'renissime. 
The  words  ran'ssime,  richtssime,  &c.,  have  been  created  in  jest  on  this 
model.  We  must  also  notice  the  abortive  attempt  of  Pelletier  at  the  same 
period  to  revive  the  Latin  comparatives  in  -tor,  and  superlatives  in  -t'sme : 
doctteur,hardieur,  doctime^  hardime  (see  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld'sSm?Vw^ 
Steele  en  France,  p.  229). 
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CHAPTER    II 
ON     THE     PROxNOUN^ 

191.  The  different  kinds  of  pronouns. 
I.  Personal  pronouns. — 192.  Personal  pronouns.     Division  into  two 
series. — 193.    Retention    of  t"he    pronoun-declension. —  194.  True 
personal   pronouns.     Pronoun  of  the  first  person. — 195.  Pronoun 
of  the  second  person. — 196.  Reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

—  ]97.  Demonstrative  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  Sub- 
stantive pronoun. — 198.  The  impersonal  pronoun  il.  — 199.  The  ad- 
jective pronoun  or  article,  H  (O.F.),  lo  (O.F.),  le,  la,  les  [masc.  and 
fem.]. 

II.  Possessive  pronouns. —  200.  Possessive  pronouns.  —  201.  Posses- 
sive pronouns  referring  to  a  single  possessor. —  202.  Possessive 
pronouns  referring  to  more  than  one  possessor. 

III.  Demonstrative  pronouns. — 203.  Demonstrative  pronouns. —  204- 
Remains  of  the  Latin  demonstrative  pronouns. —  205.  Creation  of 
new  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Gallo-Romanic. — 206.  Eccehoc  (90). 
— 207.  Declension  of  ecceiste  (cist). — 208.  Ecceille  (cil). 

IV.  Relative  and  interrogative  pronouns. —  209.  Relative  pronoun. 

—  210.  Interrogative  pronoun. —  211.  The  neuter  relative  and  inter- 
rogative pronouns  quoi,  que. — 212.  The  pronouns  quel  ^.w^  lequel. 

191.  The  different  kinds  of  pronouns. — Pronouns  are 
words  used  either  to  denote  or  to  qualify  in  special  ways 
persons  or  things  mentioned  in  speech,  in  their  relation 
to  the  person  speaking.  The  French  pronouns,  like  those 
of  other  Romance  languages,  are  derived  from  correspond- 
ing Latin  pronouns,  of  which  the  forms  and  functions  have 
been  more  or  less  modified.  They  are  divided,  according 
to  their  uses,  into  four  classes : 

(i)  Personal  pronouns. 

(ii)  Possessive  pronouns. 

(iii)  Demonstrative  pronouns. 

(iv)  Relative,  conjunctive,  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

*  See  also  p.  181. 
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They  are  substantives  if  they  are  used  absolutely,  and 
stand  for  the  person  or  thing  in  question ;  adjectives  if 
they  only  qualify  or  limit  the  meaning  of  a  substantive. 

Whether  substantives  or  adjectives,  they  may  be  either 
accented  or  atonic,  and  in  the  latter  case  proclitic  or  en- 
clitic. In  Modern  French,  as  a  rule,  substantive  pronouns 
are  accented  and  adjective  pronouns  are  atonic. 

I.  Personal  Pronouns. 

192.  Personal  pronouns.  Division  into  two  series. 
— Personal  pronouns  are  divided  into  two  series.  The 
first  contains  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
and  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third :  these  are  the  true 
personal  pronouns.  The  second  series  only  includes  the 
so-called  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  which  is  an  old 
demonstrative  that  has  been  gradually  transformed  into 
a  personal  pronoun. 

The  pronouns  of  the  first  series,  like  the  nouns,  had 
a  complete  declension  in  Latin  : 

ist  pers.  Sing.  Nom.  ego  Plur.  nos 

Gen.   mei  nostri 

Dat.    mihi  nobis 

Ace.     me  nos 

Abl.     me  nobis 

2nd  pers.  Sing.  Nom.  tu  Plur.  vos 

Gen.   tui  vestri 

Dat.    tibi  vobis 

Ace.     te  vos 

Abl.    te  vobis 

3rd  pers.  reflexive  Sing,  and  Plur.  Gen.  sni 

Dat.  sibi 
Ace.  se 
Abl.  se 

In  Gallo- Romanic  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri. 
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vestri,  the  datives  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  nobis,  vobis,  and  the 
ablatives,  which  were  identical  in  form  either  with  the 
corresponding  accusatives  (me,  te,  se)  or  with  the  corre- 
sponding datives  (nobis,  vobis),  were  lost.  These  pronouns 
had  thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  only  a  subject  case  and  an 
object  case,  the  latter  serving  to  denote  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  object. 

The  pronouns  of  the  second  series,  of  which  we  shall  give 
the  Latin  declension  later  (§  197),  had,  besides  the  nomina- 
tive case  and  the  case  for  the  direct  object,  a  case  for  the 
indirect  object  (hit,  leur), 

193.  Retention  of  the  pronoun-declension. — The 
mediaeval  declension  of  these  pronouns  has  been  preserved 
down  to  the  present  day.  Whilst  the  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives have  lost  their  nominatives,  and  now  possess  only 
one  form  to  denote  both  subject  and  object,  the  personal 
pronouns  have  preserved  the  form  for  the  subject  as  well 
as  that  for  the  object.  We  must  examine  the  reason  for 
this  difference  of  treatment. 

In  Latin,  the  persons  concerned  in  speech  were  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  verbal  inflexions,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  use  personal  pronouns  to  distinguish  them. 
Laboro  signified  /  work ;  ludis,  thou  play  est.  If  the  personal 
pronouns  were  expressed,  they  served  to  render  the  idea 
of  the  subject  emphatic :  ego  laboro,  tu  ludis,  signified 
'/work,  thou  playest.'  Nominatives  of  personal  pronouns 
were  thus  accented  in  Latin  and  had  an  emphatic  value. 

This  emphatic  value  was  preserved  for  some  time  in 
Old  French ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when 
the  verbal  inflexions  became  disorganized  and  gradually 
obliterated,  these  inflexions  became  inadequate  to  distin- 
guish the  grammatical  person  ;  and  consequently,  in  order 
to  restore  their  precision  of  meaning  to  the  verbal  forms, 
the  language  had  to  make  a  more  and  more  frequent  use  of 
the  nominatives  of  personal  pronouns. 
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But  this  increase  in  use  led  to  a  weakening  of  their 
emphasis,  and  pronouns  which  were  originally  accented 
gradually  became  atonic.  In  the  12th  century  we  see 
nominatives  of  personal  pronouns  for  the  first  time  used 
in  this  new  way.  It  required  four  centuries  for  this  use  to 
become  finally  established  in  the  language.  At  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century  the  revolution  was  complete  :  the  three 
persons  were  then  definitively  marked  in  the  verb  by  the 
use  of  atonic  nominative  personal  pronouns ;  and  it  was 
this  new  grammatical  formation  which  prevented  the  loss 
of  these  nominatives. 

If  the  distinction  of  the  verbal  forms  by  means  of  in- 
flexion had  subsisted  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
the  nominative  cases  of  pronouns  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  nominative  cases  of  nouns,  and  disappeared. 

Owing  to  the  changes  described,  the  language  lost  the 
emphatic  use  of  these  subject  pronouns.  This  emphatic 
use  was,  however,  so  obviously  advantageous,  and  so  fully 
met  a  need  of  the  language,  that  an  effort  was  necessarily 
made  to  replace  in  some  measure  what  had  just  been 
allowed  to  disappear.  The  pronouns  possessed  objective 
cases  in  two  forms,  the  one  atonic,  the  other  accented 
{me,  mot;  fe,  tot;  le,  lui,  &c.).  The  former  emphatic 
nominative  was  replaced  by  the  accented  form  of  the  accu- 
sative. From  the  12th  century  we  find  such  forms  as : 
moi  qui  lis,  toi  qui  dis,  &.c} 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weakening  of  the  verbal 
inflexions  led  to  the  change  of  the  emphatic  and  accented 
nominative  of  the  pronoun  into  an  atonic  nominative,  of 
which  the  function  was  merely  to  mark  the  grammatical 
person  of  the  verb ;  and  this  change  saved  it  from  oblivion  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accented  form  of  the  accusative 

'  See  Syntax,  §  392. 

^  These  pronouns  have,  however,  in  general  remained  accented  in 
interrogative  sentences  such  as  Penses-tu?  Aime-i-il?  Irons-nous? 
Vovtkz-voHS  ?  Que  disent-ils?     (With  regard  to  aime-je,  see  §  219,  2.) 
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of  the  pronoun  replaced  the  emphatic  nominative,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  accusative  of  the  noun  had  acquired  the 
function  of  a  nominative. 

194.  True  personal  pronouns  (see  §  192).  Pronoun 
OF  THE  FIRST  PERSON. — (i)  Nomtnative  Singular. — The 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  in  Classical  Latin  6go,  be- 
came, in  consequence  of  the  dropping  of  the  medial  g, 
eo,  which  led  to  the  early  French  ieo^.  In  the  group 
ieo  the  vowel  i  became  a  consonant  and  was  transformed 
into  j:  jeo,  jeo,  a  form  which  from  the  nth  century  was 
reduced  to  jo  or  joti.  In  the  12th  century  this  pronoun, 
becoming  atonic,  was  weakened  into^V,  and  before  a  vowel 
intoy,  and  these  forms  have  subsisted  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Nevertheless,  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century /(?  was 
capable  of  bearing  a  teinpus  forte,  and  might  be  separated 
from  the  verb  by  words  placed  in  apposition  to  it,  by 
adjectives,  adverbs,  or  incidental  statements :  Je  qui 
avais  .  .  .  (Marot,  ii,  51).  Je  de  ma  part  (id.  106).  Je 
tout  malade  et  prive  de  soulas  (Mod.  F.  consolation)  (id. 
iii,  127).  Je,  disi  Picrochole,  le  prendray  a  mercy  "^  (Rab. 
i,  33).  Je  pareillement  quoy  que  sois  hors  dUeffroy,  ne  suis 
toutes  fois  hors  desmoy  (Rab.  iii,  prol.).  We  find  also  in 
Scarron  {Virgile  travesti,  i,  1.  i):  Je  qui  chantai  jadis 
Typhon.  Of  this  free  use  of  the  pronoun  there  has  re- 
mained a  trace  in  the  formal  expression :  Je  soussigne 
(/,  the  undersigned).  Except  in  the  case  of  this  archaism, 
je  is  now  always  an  atonic  pronoun  which  is  joined  with 
the  verb  following ',  and  serves  to  denote  the  grammatical 
first  person  singular. 

(ii)  Accusative  Singular. — The  Latin  pronoun  was  me: 

*  In  the  Oaths  of  Strasbiirg  we  find  the  form  eo,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  should  be  pronounced  ieo. 

^  In  Mod.  F.  :  //  sera,  dit  Picrochole,  a  ma  discretion. 

^  It  can  only  be  separated  from  it  by  other  atonic  words :  Je  ne  sais^ 
Je  ne  te  le  donne  pas. 
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as  an  atonic  it  became  me ;  as  an  accented  word,  met,  mot. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  use  of  me  and  mot,  respectively, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  exact  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the 
pronoun :  mot  had  an  emphatic  signification  that  me  did 
not  possess.  //  moi  frappe  expressed  more  than  //  me 
frappe.  In  Modern  French  the  use  of  moi  and  me 
respectively  has  been  reduced  to  precise  rules,  and  will 
be  treated  in  the  Syntax  (§  393). 

(iii)  Nominative  and  Accusative  Plural. —  In  Popular 
Latin  the  atonic  nominative  nos,  and  both  the  atonic  and 
accented  forms  of  the  accusative  nos,  were  preserved.  In 
Old  French  there  was  an  accented  form  n(^s  (usually  written 
nus  in  the  oldest  texts)  for  the  nominative.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  this  nominative  nos  became 
atonic,  and  then  undenvent  the  phonetic  change  of  the 
Latin  atonic  0 :  i.  e.  changed  from  6  into  ou  (§  57,  Book  I, 
p.  105) :  nos  became  nous,  just  as  voer  from  votare  became 
vouer.  In  the  accusative  the  atonic  form  nos  was  accord- 
ing to  rule  also  changed  into  nous  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  accented  form  nps  ought  to  have  led  up  to 
nous,  nos,  and  finally  neus  (§§  51,  3  and  94).  But,  since  of 
the  three  forms  just  given  the  two  most  in  use  were  forms 
in  ou  (the  form  nous  as  nominative  and  as  accusative), 
the  form  neus  had  no  time  to  become  established,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  others.  Hence,  nous  was  used  (i)  as  an 
atonic  pronoun,  for  the  subject  (nous  aimons) ;  and  both  for 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  object  (//  nous  c'coute,  il  nous 
park) ;  and  (2)  as  an  accented  pronoun,  both  for  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  object  {il  nous  aime,  nous ;  //  vient 
a  nous) ;  for  the  object  after  an  imperative  [ecoute-noMs) ; 
and,  finally,  for  the  emphatic  subject  (nous  qui  disons', 
nous,  nous  voulons). 

195.  Pronoun  of  the  second  person. — (i)  Nominative 
Singular. — The  Latin  tu  became  the  accented  pronoun  tu, 
which,  in  the  12th  century,  tended  to  become  atonic,  but 
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was  still  used  as  an  accented  pronoun  until  the  i6th  century: 
Tu,  dist  frere  Jean^  te  damne  comme  un  vieil  diable^ 
(Rabelais,  iv,  18);  O  tu  qui  tCas  lettres  a  ce  duysantes^ 
(Marot,  iii,  iii).  It  was  only  after  that  period  that  tu 
became  definitively  an  atonic  pronoun  inseparable  from  the 
verb  following  (tu  paries^),  and  serving  simply  to  denote 
the  grammatical  second  person  singular  *. 

(ii)  Accusative  Singular. — The  Latin  atonic  te  became  the 
French  te  ;  the  accented  te  became  the  French  tei,  toi.  The 
history  of  te  and  toi  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  me  and  moi. 

(iii)  Nominative  and  Accusative  Plural. — From  the  Latin 
vos  first  came  vos,  and  then  vous,  of  which  the  history  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  nos  and  nous. 

196.  Reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person. — Just 
as  me  gave  the  forms  me,  and  met,  moi  (§  194,  ii) ;  and  as 
te  gave  te,  and  tei,  toi  (§  195,  ii) ;  so  se  gave  se  and  sei,  soi, 
of  which  the  history  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  first  and  second  persons. 

197.  Demonstrative  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
person.  Substantive  pronoun. — In  Latin  there  was  no 
special  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person ;  in  order 
to  express  either  a  nominative  of  that  person,  or  an 
objective  referring  to  a  word  that  was  not  the  subject, 
some  one  or  other  of  the  demonstratives  was  used :  is, 
hie,  iste,  ille,  ipse,  or  idem.  French,  on  the  contrary, 
from  its  origin  possessed  a  special  form  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  namely  il,  derived  from  ille,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Gallo-Romanic  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  demonstratives. 

^  Mod.  F. :   Toi,  dit  frere  Jean^  je  te  damne,  ^'c. 

^  Mod.  F. :  O  tot  qui  ri'as  de  lettres  ayant  rapport  [conduisafites]  a  ceci. 

^  Tu,  like  je,  can  only  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  atonic  particles : 
Tu  ne  fais  rien  ;  tu  ne  le  lui  diras  pas. 

*  From  the  13th  century,  in  popular  French,  tu  was  reduced  to  /' 
before  a  vowel :  Je  ne  soi  que  t'as  en  fense  {Romania,  xxii,  p.  56) ;  t'ies 
de  tel  bien  garnie  (Mod.  F.  tu  es  de  tel  bien  fourni ;  ibid.). 
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This  change  of  function,  which  converted  a  demonstrative 
into  a  personal  pronoun,  has  not  been  so  complete  as  to 
banish  all  traces  of  the  primitive  signification  from  the 
language.  These  appear  in  the  article  le^  la,  les  (§  199), 
which  shows  us  the  adjectival  use  of  the  demonstrative, 
and  in  the  possessive  leur  (§  202,  II),  which  is  really  equi- 
valent in  Modern  French  to  de  ceux,  of  those. 

(i)  Masculine  Singular  {Origin  o/il,  lui,  le,  and  O.F.  li). 
— In  Classical  Latin  ille  was  declined  as  follows : 

Nom.  ille 
Gen.    illias 
Dat.     illi 
Ace.     ilium 
Abl.     illo 

Each  of  these  forms  might  be  either  accented  or  atonic. 

They  were  first  reduced  in  number  in  the  popular  usage 
of  Northern  Gaul  by  the  loss  of  the  genitive  and  ablative. 
Then  the  remaining  cases  were  affected  by  the  analogical 
action  of  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronoun  qui,  of 
which  the  declension  in  Popular  Latin  was: 

Nom.  qui. 

Case  of  the  indirect  object,  cui. 

Case  of  the  direct  object,  accented,  cui. 

Case  of  the  direct  object,  atonic,  quem. 

This  pronoun,  being  used  as  an  interrogative,  caused  the 
demonstrative,  which  usually  served  as  an  answer,  to  take 
the  same  terminations  ;  so  that  the  desire  to  make  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  terms  evident  led  to  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  declension  of  ille.  Hence  the  following  forms 
resulted : 

Nom.  ^li. 

Case  of  the  indirect  object,  accented,  illtii\ 

'  The  Latin  dative  illi  remained  as  the  atonic  form  of  the  indirect  object 

case. 
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Case  of  the  direct  object,  accented,  ill^i. 
Case  of  the  direct  object,  atonic,  (il)lum. 

The  nominative  Illi  became  tl\ 

The  case  of  the  indirect  object  illui,  losing  its  atonic 
syllable,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  became  hti  in 
the  demonstrative  use.  Similarly,  the  case  of  the  direct 
object,  accented,  became  lui]  the  case  of  the  direct  object, 
atonic,  (il)lum,  and  then  lu,  became  /o,  and,  later  on,  le. 
In  the  Middle  Agtsje  liiifrappc  (in  the  sense  of  '  I  strike 
that  man,'  or  ^ that  is  the  man  whom  I  strike')  and  yV  le 
frappe  were  both  used  (§  194,  ii).  Such  was  the  usage  in 
Old  French. 

Now  the  subject-case  //  gradually  became  atonic,  and 
was  reduced  to  being  merely  the  mark  of  the  third  person 
of  the  verb.  When  an  emphatic  subject-pronoun  was 
needed,  the  accented  direct  object  case  //  was  replaced  by 
lui\  lui  pretend  ]  lui,  il  pretend  {he  asserts)  (Syntax,  §  392). 

For  the  indirect  object,  besides  the  accented  form  lui 
an  atonic  form  li  was  used  :  //  lui  park ;  il  li  park.  At  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  atonic  pronoun  li  disappeared 
from  general  use ;  it  was  replaced  by  lui,  which  came  to 
be  used  as  an  atonic  form  :  il  lui  park. 

For  the  direct  object,  lui  has  been  preserved  as  an 
accented  form,  but  the  construction  je  le  vols,  lui,  has 
replaced  the  mediaeval  je  lui  vols ;  le  has  remained  as  the 
atonic  form :  je  le  vols.  We  see  thus  how  the  modern 
usage  was  established. 

(ii)  Masculine  Plural  {Origin  o/ils,  leur,  eux,  les). — The 
Classical  Latin  forms  were  : 

Nom.  illi 
Gen.   illorum 

Mt  is  a  law  of  French  phonetics  that  when  the  accented  vowel  in 
Latin  was  a  short  stopped  i  it  became  in  general  an  /.  Tlius  the  plural 
illos  gave  the  O.  F.  els.  But  when  the  word  ended  with  a  long  /,  as  in 
till,  the  accented  vowel  remained  an  i  in  French  (Book  I,  §  50,  note). 
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Dat.  illis 
Ace.  illos 
Abl.     ilUs 

In  the  Popular  Latin  of  Gaul  only  Illi,  illorum,  and 
illos  were  preserved. 

Il]i  became,  in  Old  French,  il.  The  nominative  plural 
was  thus  identical  in  form  with  the  nominative  singular. 
In  the  14th  century,  when  the  declension  of  the  substan- 
tives was  lost,  and  it  becfame  customary  to  denote  the 
plural  nouns  by  adding  an  s,  the  plural  //  became  Us  and 
was  thus  distinguished  from  the  singular  //. 

The  genitive  illorum  lost  its  initial  atonic  syllable  il 
and  became  loru,  then  lor,  and  later  leur.  This  genitive, 
which  has  preserved  its  original  meaning  in  the  possessive 
use,  leur  matson  (  =  the  house  of  them),  acquired  the 
value  of  a  dative  as  a  personal  pronoun  :  //  leur  park  (-—  he 
speaks  to  thetii).  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  dative  singular 
lui.  It  was  originally  accented  :  this  is  why  /or  was  changed 
into  leur  (§§  51,  3  and  94).  But  later  on,  like  luif  when  used 
as  a  dative  it  became  atonic,  as  in  //  leur  parle.  (Cp.  p.  306.) 

The  accented  accusative  |llos  first  gave  els,  and  later 
on  eus,  eux,  owing  to  the  transformation  of  the  1  into  a 
vowel  (§  107) ;  the  atonic  accusative  became  (il)los,  which 
gave  les,  Eux  was  used  to  denote  the  emphatic  object, 
whether  direct  or  prepositional :  je  les  vols,  eux  (I  see  them) ; 
c*est  a  eux  que  je  parle  (it  is  to  them  that  I  speak) ;  and, 
when  the  nominative  plural  il  became  atonic,  eux  also 
replaced  il  as  the  accented  nominative. 

(iii)  Feminine  Singular  and  Plural  [Origin  o/eUe,  la,  lei 

(O.F.),  li  (O.F.),  elles,  les). — The  Classical  Latin  forms 

were : 

Nom.  Sing,  ilia  Plur.  illae 

Gen.  „  illius  „  illarum 

Dat.  „  illi  „  illis 

Ace.  „  illam  ,,  illas 

Abl.  ,,  ilia  ,,  illis 
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In  Popular  Latin  the  ablative  was  lost ;  and  the 
accusative,  in  addition  to  its  own  function,  acquired  that 
of  the  nominativeo  The  declension  was  then  reduced  to 
the  following  forms : 

Nom.  and  Ace.  Sing,  illam  PL  illas 

Gen.  „      illius  „    illarum 

Dat.  „      illi  „    illis 

In  the  singular,  illam,  accented,  gave  elle  (earlier  ele)^ 
used  first  as  the  accented  nominative,  then  also  as  the 
atonic  nominative.  Elle  vient  at  first  meant  *  she  comes  ' ; 
to  express  the  same  meaning  in  Modern  French  the  word 
elle  is  repeated  after  the  verb,  with  stress  :  elle  vient^  elle, 
Elle  was  also  used  to  denote  the  emphatic  object  whether 
direct  or  prepositional :  je  la  vols,  elle  (I  see  her) ;  je  park 
a  elle  (it  is  to  her  that  I  speak).  When  atonic,  illam  became 
(il)la(m),  i.e.  la,  the  atonic  form  of  the  direct  object,  used, 
for  instance,  inje  la  vols. 

The  genitive  illius  was  lost  in  Northern  Gaul. 

The  dative  illi  was  replaced  as  an  accented  form  by  the 
accented  form  illae,  illei,  which  gave  lei,  whilst  the  original 
illi,  which  gave  //,  survived  (like  the  masculine  dative)  as 
an  atonic  form.  Thus  Old  French  possessed  an  accented 
form  lei  and  an  atonic  form  li  for  the  indirect  object.  Lei 
and  li  were  both  lost  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
were  both  replaced,  from  the  14th  century  onwards,  by 
the  atonic  form  of  the  masculine,  lui,  which  now  became  of 
both  genders  :  je  lui  park  may  mean  /  speak  to  him  or  to 
her. 

In  the  plural,  jUas  as  an  accented  form  became  elks,  and 
this  was  used  first  for  the  accented  subject  case,  and  later 
on  also  for  the  accented  object  case  and  for  the  indirect 
object  case:  elks  viennent;  elks  viennent^  elks  (nom.  ac- 
cented) ;  je  les  vols,  elks  (accusative  accented) ;  je  vais  a 
elks  (prepositional  accusative).  As  an  atonic  form  it 
became  (il)las,  las,  and  then  les  (identical  in  form  with  the 
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masculine  les  from  {il)los),  which  is  used  in  French  as 
the  direct  object :  je  les  vots.  The  indirect  object  is  denoted 
by  the  masculine  leur  (from  illprum),  which,  like  lui  in  the 
singular,  has  become  of  both  genders  :  je  leur  park,  a  elks. 

(iv)  To  sum  up,  the  accented  subject  cases  of  both  gen- 
ders and  numbers  of  the  demonstrative  personal  pronoun 
became  atonic  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  Middle  French 
and  have  since  served  merely  to  mark  the  verbal  inflexions 
(//,  Us ;  elle,  elles).  For  the  emphatic  use  of  the  subject  and 
that  of  the  direct  or  indirect  object  the  accented  forms 
of  the  accusative  {lui,  eux;  elle,  elles)  are  used.  The  forms 
for  the  atonic  direct  object  are,  in  conformity  with  their 
Latin  etymology,  le,  les ;  ta,  les.  To  represent  the  singular 
indirect  object,  lui,  the  accented  masculine  singular  dative 
in  Old  French  became  atonic,  and  also  replaced  its  cor- 
responding feminine  lei,  which  was  lost  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Finally  leur  came  to  serve  as  the  indirect 
object  for  both  genders  in  the  plural. 

We  must  notice  the  loss  of  the  syllable  il-  everywhere 
when  either  (i)  the  whole  word  containing  this  syllable,  or 
(ii)  this  syllable  alone,  was  atonic.  We  see  this  in  the 
following  Latin  and  French  forms :  (i)  (il)lum,  le ;  (il)lam, 
la;  (il)los,  les;  (il)las,  les)  or  (ii)  (il)lT?.i,  lui;  (il)l9rum, 
leur.  As  similar  changes  occurred  in  the  other  Romance 
languages,  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  origin  is 
to  be  found  in  Popular  Latin. 

198.  The  impersonal  pronoun  il. — The  pronoun  //, 
used  before  impersonal  verbs:  il  pleut,  il  fait  froid;  or 
before  personal  verbs  to  introduce  a  subject :  il  viendra  un 
homme  {a  man  ivill  come),  is  a  logical  neuter,  but  not  a 
grammatical  neuter.  It  does  not  correspond  in  any  way 
with  illud,  the  neuter  of  ille,  which  would  have  given  el 
in  French.  This  logical  neuter  was  almost  unknown  in 
Old  French,  in  which  it  was  hardly  ever  used  except 
with  the  forms  of  avoir  and  etre ;  it  only  began  to  come 
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into  real  use  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  that  is 
from  the  date  when  the  custom  was  adopted  of  expressing 
personal  pronouns  before  the  verb.  From  the  time  when  il 
vienty  il  de'barque,  was  used,  it  must  have  seemed  hard  to 
^^y  pleut,  i  a  gens  (Mod.  F.  //  pi  cut,  il  y  a  des  gens).  Yet 
as  late  as  the  i6th  century  the  impersonal  pronoun  was 
frequently  omitted,  and  the  expressions  tant  y  a^,  tant 
s'enfauP,  remind  us  of  the  old  usage. 

199.  The  adjective  pronoun  or  article  li  (O.F.),  lo 
(O.F.),  le,  la,  les  [masc.  and  fem.]. — The  adjective  pronoun 
is  what  is  called  the  definite  article.  Latin  had  no  article, 
whilst  Greek  had  already  derived  one  from  one  of  its 
demonstratives  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  only  during  the  Romanic 
period  that  Latin  in  its  turn  began  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cess as  Greek.  It  was  by  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
signification  of  the  demonstrative  ille  that  a  definite  article 
was  created.  As  early  as  the  6th  century  the  atonic  forms 
of  ille  (see  §  197,  i)  were  used  as  articles.  Hence  the 
Old  French  articles  : 

Masc.  Sing.  Nom.  (il)li,  //'  Plur.  (il)li,  li 

„  Ace.  (il)lum,  lo,  le  ,,     (il)los,  les 

Fem.  Sing.  Nom.,  Ace.  (il)lam,  la  „     {il)las,  les 

The  nominative  was  lost  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  there  remained  only  the  accusative  forms  lo 
(later  on  le),  les,  and  la,  les. 

Notes. — I.  In  form  the  article  is  the  atonic  demonstrative. 
Thus  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Popular  Latin  illi  became  the  pronoun  il,  and  the  second 
the  article  li. 

2.  In  sense  the  article  was  used  to  show  that  the  sub- 

^  [Tanty  a  =  ily  a  tant  =  there  is  so  much,  and,  hence,  consequently.  A 
French  equivalent  is  par  suite."] 

^  \^=il  s'enfaut  de  tant  =  so  much  is  wanting,  far  from  it,  and,  hence, 
by  no  means.  ] 
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stantive  which  follows  it  is  taken  in  a  determinate  sense, 
and  hence  the  article  is  itself  a  determinant.  This  demon- 
strative sense  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Modern  French.  In 
the  second  stanza  of  the  Vie  de  Saint  Alexis  we  find — 

Al  tens  Noe  et  al  tens  Abraham 
Et  al  David  .  .  . 

'  In  the  time  of  Noah  .  .  .  and  in  that  of  David  *  {al=  d  +  /e, 
see  below).  Now,  at  the  present  day  we  still  have  proper 
nouns  denoting  places,  such  as  Villeneuve-la-Guyard,  which 
is  equivalent  to  'Villeneuve,  that  of  Guyard  '  (Book  III, 
§  281,  2  e);  la  has  here  the  full  signification  of  the  demon- 
strative illam. 

3.  In  the  singular,  the  vowel  of  the  article  maybe  elided 
before  a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  the  language  the  elision  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  feminine  singular  article :  ramor  for  la 
amor ;  and  in  the  accusative  masculine  singular :  rome 
for  lo  ome.  In  the  nth  century  the  elision  began  to  be 
used  in  the  case  of  the  nominative  masculine  singular ;  //' 
arcevesques  and  I' arcevesqties  were  first  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  then  l^ arcevesques  became  the  regular  form. 
The  elision  in  the  case  of  the  form  li  used  as  the  nomina- 
tive singular  led  to  elision  with  li  as  the  nominative  plural. 

4.  The  article  was  condensed  with  certain  prepositions 
preceding  it,  de,  a,  en ;  i.  e.  it  lost  its  vowel  and  combined 
with  the  preceding  monosyllable.  The  contraction  only 
took  place  with  the  masculine  singular  form  le,  and  the 
masculine  and  feminine  plural  les.  The  feminine  singular 
la  never  admitted  of  contraction  in  this  way. 

De  +  le  =  du.  From  the  first,  de  le  became  del,  which 
in  the  12th  century,  owing  to  the  transformation  of  the 
atonic  el  into  a  vowel,  became  deu,  then  dou,  and,  later,  du 

{§  107). 

De-f-les  =  des.     De  les  became  dels,  which  as  early  as 
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the  loth  century  was  reduced  to  des.  If  the  word  had 
kept  its  1  until  the  12th  century,  as  in  the  singular 
delf  we  should  have  had  the  successive  forms  dous 
and  dus, 

A4-le  =  an.  A  le  became  al,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  gave  the  form  au  (§  106). 

A  +  les  =  aux.  A  les  became  als,  which  was  reduced,  in 
the  same  way  as  dels,  in  the  loth  century  to  as,  the  only 
form  existing  from  the  loth  to  the  13th  century.  In  the 
13th  century  the  effect  of  the  extremely  frequent  termina- 
tion -alsy  -aux  (as  in  chevals,  chevaux),  led  to  the  change  of 
as  into  aux,  which  thus  came  to  correspond  in  form  with 
the  singular  au.  A  like  assimilation  could  not  occur  in 
the  case  of  du  and  des,  because  there  were  no  analogous 
terminations  in  the  language  to  act  on  them. 

En  +  le  =  O.F.  eu,  ou.  En  +  les  =  es.  En  le  became 
in  the  loth  century  enl  (enl  fou  —  Mod.  F.  dans  le  few. 
Sequence  de  Sainte  Eulalie,  line  19);  in  the  nth  century 
el)  in  the  13th  century  eu  and  ou,  Ou  {  =  in  the)  became 
obsolete  in  the  i6th  century. 

En  les  became  first  enls  and  then  passed  at  once,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  loth  century,  into  the  simpler  forms 
els,  es  (as  dels  passed  into  the  form  des),     " 

In  the  i6th  century  es,  like  ou,  became  obsolete.  Es^ 
has  only  survived  in  certain  formal  expressions :  bachelier, 
cfr.,  es  arts,  es  lettres,  es  sciences  {bachelor,  &c.,  of  arts, 
letters,  sciences).  In  general  usage  ou  and  es  have  been 
replaced  (i)  in  some  cases  by  au,  aux :  au  sien  in  en 
mon  nom  et  au  sien  is  equivalent  to  en  le  sien ;  mettre  aux 
fers  (to  put  in  irons)  is  equivalent  to  the  O.K.  mettre  esfers 
or  en  les  fers ;  (2)  in  other  cases  by  dans  le  or  dans  les  ^. 
See  Book  III,  §  352,  and  Book  IV,  §  468. 

We  must  notice  that,  as  ou  was  not   placed  before  a 

^  [Often  written  in  Modern  French  es.'] 

^  [On  en,  dans,  dedans,  Sec,  see  A.  Darmesteter,  Reliques  Scientiftqnes, 
ii.  177.] 
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feminine  singular  {en  la  circonstance^  not  ou  circonstance) 
or  before  a  masculine  noun  commencing  with  a  vowel  {en 
re'tat,  en  riionneiir,  de  quelqiLitn;  not  ou  etat^  &c.),  the  use 
of  ^;/  followed  by  the  feminine  article,  and  by  the  masculine 
article  with  the  vowel  elided,  has  survived  in  Modern 
French. 


III.     Possessive  Pronouns. 

200.  Possessive  pronouns. — The  French  possessive 
pronoun  shows  two  important  peculiarities  as  compared 
with  the  Latin  possessive :  the  remodelling  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  persons  on  the  type  of  the  ist  ;  and  the  creation 
of  a  possessive  referring  to  more  than  one  possessor,  for 
the  3rd  person. 

The  French  possessives  may  be  either  atonic  or 
accented. 

They  are  divided  into  possessives  referring  to  a  single 
possessor  :  un  pere  aime  ses  enfanfs ;  and  into  possessives 
referring  to  more  than  one  possessor :  les  peres  aiment 
leurs  enfants. 

201.  Possessive  pronouns  referring  to  a  single 
POSSESSOR. — The  following  were  the  Latin  forms  for  the 
three  persons: 

Masc.  Norn.  Sing,  mens,  tuus,  suus^      Plur.  mei,  tui,  sui 
,,     Ace.        „     meum,  tuum,  suum      ,,     meos,      tuos, 

sues 
Fern.  Nom.  Sing,  mea,  tua,  sua  Plur.   meae,    tuae, 

suae 
„     Ace.       „      meam,  tuam,  suam       „     meas,    tuas, 

suas 

^  Suus,  sua,  &c.,  referred  in  Latin  only  to  the  subject,  whereas  soit, 
sa,  See,  refer  also  to  the  object  in  French,  replacing  ejus,  &c. ;  see  Syntax, 
§402,  ii. 
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I.     Atonic  Forms, 

(i)  Atonic  masculine  forms  (Origin  o/mon,  ton,  son,  mes, 
tes,  ses). — The  declension  in  Old  French,  derived  from 
the  Latin  forms,  was  as  follows  : 

Nom.  Sing,  mes,  tes,  ses  Plur.  mi,  ti,  si 

„      Ace.   man,  ton,  son  ,,    mes,  tes,  ses 

In  the  nominative  singular,  the  atonic  Latin  forms 
m(e)os,  t(u)os,  s(u)os),  gave  mes,  tes,  5^s,  just  as  (il)los  gave 
ies  (§  197,  ii).  In  the  nominative  plural,  the  atonic  form 
m(e)i  gave  mi,  and  tui,  sui,  were  soon  remodelled  on  this 
type  and  gave  ti,si.  So  that  the  nominative  forms  became 
in  the  singular  mes,  tes,  ses,  in  the  plural  mi,  ti,  si. 

The  accusatives  mon,  ton,  son — mes,  tes,  ses,  have  survived 
without  any  change  to  the  present  day,  whilst  the  nomina- 
tives mes,  tes,  ses — mi,  ti,  si,  were  lost  with  all  the  other 
nominative  forms  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century ;  they 
have  left  no  trace  in  Modern  French  save  the  form  mes 
in  the  word  messire,  a  nominative  of  which  the  corre- 
sponding accusative  was  monseigneur. 

(ii)  Atonic  feminine  forms  {Origin  of  mo,,  ta,  sa,  mes,  tes, 
ses). — We  need  only  consider  the  accusative  forms  (§  147) 
meam,  tuam,  suam — meas,  tuas,  suas,  which  as  atonic 
forms  became  mam,  ma  ;  tam,  ta ;  sam,  sa ;  mas,  tas,  sas  : 
whence  the  French  forms,  both  old  and  modern,  ma,  ta,  sa 
— mes,  tes,  ses.     (Cf  ks  from  {il)las,  §  197,  iii.) 

Thus  mes,  tes,  ses,  are  general  forms  which  were  de- 
rived independently  from  the  masculine  meos,  tuos,  suos 
(through  the  forms  mos,  tos,  sos),  and  from  the  feminine 
meas,  tuas,  suas  (through  the  forms  mas,  tas,  sas). 

The  a  of  the  article  /a  was  elided,  and  is  still  elided, 
before  a  feminine  word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  Fame. 
In  Old  French  the  a  of  the  feminine  possessive  was 
similarly  elided :  m'ame,  fame,  s'ame,  were  used  for 
ma  dme,  &c.  From  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
the  elided  form  began  to  be  replaced  by  mon  :  tnon  dme. 
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ton  (une,  son  dme.  This  use  of  mon,  ton,  son,  became 
the  rule  in  the  14th  century.  The  origin  of  this  strange 
substitution  is  unknown.  A  trace  of  the  Old  French 
usage  has  come  down  to  us  in  niamie,  corrupted  since  the 
17th  century  into  ma  nu'e;  and  in  mamour,  which  was 
jestingly  turned  into  a  barbarous  plural  in  the  phrase 
/aire  des  mamoursK 

2.    Accented  Forms. 

(i)  Accented  masculine  forms  [Origin  o/"mien,  tien,  sien, 
miens,  tiens,  sieus). — In  Old  French  there  existed  a 
number  of  forms  corresponding  to  the  accented  posses- 
sive forms  in  Latin.  We  give  a  table  of  the  forms  in  use 
in  the  nth  century  : 

ist  pers.  Nom.  Sing,  miens  Plur.  mien 

,,         Ace.       „      mien  „     miens 

2nd  pers.  Nom.     ,,      tuens  „     tuen 

f,         Ace.       „      tuen  ,,     tuens 

3rd  pers.  Nom.      „      suens  „     suen 

,,         Ace.       ,;      suen  „     suens 

Since  the  nth  century,  as  we  shall  see,  the  language 
has  tended  to  reduce  these  various  forms  in  number,  and  to 
assimilate  them.  In  each  person  the  form  of  the  accusative 
singular  has  served  as  a  type  for  the  rest.  The  nominatives 
singular  and  also  the  nominatives  and  accusatives  plural  ^ 
were  formed  on  the  type  of  mien,  tuen,  suen,  which  were 
regularly  derived  from  m6um,  tuum,  slium.  The  language 
then  went  further  in  the  way  of  simplification,  and  tuen,  suen, 
were  changed  into  tien,  sien,  on  the  type  of  mien.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  since  the  loss  of  the  declension,  i.  e.  of 
distinct  forms  for  the  nominative,  the  French  accented 
masculine  possessive  pronouns  have  come  to  be  mien,  tien, 
sien — aniens,  tiens,  siens. 

'   =  to  make  demonstrations  of  affection  towards  any  one, 

^  We   find  ineos  in   the   Oaths  of  Sirasbitrg,  and   suos  in  the  Sainf- 

Le'ger,  which  correspond  with  the  Latin  nominatives  singular  meus  and 

suus. 
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(ii)  Accented  feminine  forms  {Origin  of  mienne,  tienne, 
sienne). — In  Old  French  there  were  also  a  number  of 
feminine  forms  corresponding  phonetically  to  the  Latin 
forms  m6am  (Popular  Latin  m][am)  tuam,  si^am. 

Sing,  meie  Plur.  meies 

,,      teue  ,,      teues 

,,      seue  y,     seues 

Meie,  meies,  became  moie,  motes,  just  as  mei,  tei,  sei, 
became  moi,  toi,  soi  (§  93).  Then  teue,  seue,  teues,  seues, 
were  replaced  by  tote,  soie,  toies,  soies,  modelled  on  the 
forms  moie,  moies.  Finally,  as  early  as  the  14th  century 
moie,  toie,  soie — moies,  toies,  soies,  gave  way  before  new 
forms,  which  are  still  those  of  Modern  French,  mienne, 
tienne,  sienne — miennes,  tiennes,  siennes,  and  which  were 
modelled  on  the  masculine  singular  mien. 

202.  Possessive  pronouns  referring  to  more  than 
ONE  POSSESSOR. — In  Classical  Latin  the  possessives  of  this 
kind  were  noster,  vester,  suus.  In  Popular  Latin  vester 
was  changed  into  voster  \  Moreover,  in  the  Popular  Latin 
of  Gaul  and  Italy  suus  was  lost.  In  Classical  Latin  the 
same  form  suus  was  used  in  the  3rd  person,  both  for  the 
possessive  referring  to  a  single,  and  for  the  possessive 
referring  to  more  than  one  possessor  :  Pater  amat  sues 
liheros  (the  father  loves  his  children);  and  Patres  amantsuoa 
liberos  (the  fathers  love  their  children).  In  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  this  single  form  has  survived.  In  Italian 
and  French,  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  possessives  are 
distinguished  in  the  ist  and  2nd  persons,  a  corresponding 
distinction  has  been  made  in  the  3rd  person,  by  taking 
from  Latin  the  genitive  of  the  demonstrative,  (il)loru(m), 
for  that  referring  to  more  than  one  possessor,  and  forming 
from  it  a  new  possessive,  the  Italian  loro,  the  French  leur 
(see  §  197,  ii).  Leur  serves  for  both  genders  in  its  posses- 
sive as  well  as  in  its  dative  use. 

^  Voster  also  came  to  be  used  in  Classical  Latin. 
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I.     Atonic  Forms. 

(i)  Atonic  masculine  forms  (Origin  of  notre,  votre,  nos, 
vos). — The  following  table  shows  the  Latin  forms  and  their 
derivatives  in  Old  French  : 

Nom.  €ing.  noster,  nostres  Plur.  nostri,  no 

Ace.        ,,     nostrum,  nostre  „     nostros,  noz,  nos 

The  corresponding  forms  for  voster,  vostre,  were  similar. 

The  singular  forms  nostres,  nostre,  present  no  difficulties. 
In  the  plural,  the  accusative  nostres  changed  into  an 
abbreviated  form  differing  from  that  of  the  singular,  and 
was  reduced  to  nostrs,  nosts,  noz,  nos ;  and  the  nominative 
plural  no  was  remodelled  on  the  type  of  the  accusative. 
Modern  French  has  only  preserved  the  forms  of  the 
accusative,  nostre,  nos  ;  vostre,  vos ;  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  nostre  and  vostre.  The  s  dropped  before  the  t  and 
gave  notre,  votre ;  and,  the  o  not  being  accented,  it  became 
short :  notre,  votre  (§  102). 

(ii)  Atonic  feminine  forms  (Origin  of  notre,  votre,  nos, 
vos). — The  singular  forms  nostram,  vostram,  became 
similarly  nostre,  vostre,  notre,  votre,  with  a  short  o. 

The  plurals  nostras,  vostras,  being  atonic,  also  gave 
noz,  voz,  and  finally  nos,  vos,  by  a  series  of  reductions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  masculine. 

(iii)  Atonic  forms  of  both  genders  {Origin  of  leur,  leurs). 
— On  these  forms,  now  exclusively  atonic,  see  under  the 
section  on  accented  forms  immediately  below. 

2.     Accented  Forms. 

Accented  masculine  and  feminine  forms  (Origin  of  Iq 
ndtre,  le  v6tre,  leur,  mien,  tien,  sien,  &c.). — We  may  pass 
over  the  lost  nominative  forms.  We  find  that  the  accu- 
satives nostrum,  vostrum;  nostram,  vostram;  nostros, 
vostros  ;  nostras,  vostras,  developed  according  to  rule  into 
nostre,  vostre,  nostres,  vostres,  which,  with  the  loss  of  the 
final  8  and  the  lengthening  of  the  accented  o,  became  notre, 
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votre,  notreSy  votres  (§  102),  pronounced  notre,  voire.     Thus 
we  have  :   Void  voire  livre.     Ce  livre  est  le  voire. 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  suus,  sua,  as  a  possessive 
referring  to  more  than  one  possessor  being  lost,  this  was 
replaced  for  both  genders  by  the  masculine  genitive^illorum, 
which  signified  of  those^  of  them.  In  conformity  with  its 
etymology  it  was  originally  not  declined  :  leur  amis.  Leur 
was  accented,  and  kept  its  significance  as  the  genitive  of 
a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  consequently  its  emphasis, 
down  to  the  time  of  Malherbe  and  even  the  early  days 
of  Racine,  in  whom  we  find  la  leur  chose,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Modern  French  la  chose  a  eux.  On  the  other 
hand  we  should  have  expected  to  find  an  atonic,  adjectival, 
form  lour,  from  the  atonic  illorum ;  but  this  seems  never 
to  have  appeared,  owing  to  the  influence  of  leur,  which  as 
early  as  the  14th  century  came  to  be  used  not  only  as  an 
emphatic  but  also  as  an  atonic  form.  Since  the  17th 
century  leur  has  come  to  be  an  exclusively  atonic  form. 
For  the  emphatic  possessive,  referring  to  more  than  one 
possessor,  either  le  leur,  or  else  the  periphrase  a  eux, 
is  used :  ce  livre  est  le  leur;  or,  ce  livre  est  a  eux.  In  the 
14th  century  leur  received  the  inflexion  of  number  :  leur 
ami,  leurs  amis.  But  the  influence  of  analogy  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  leur  the  inflexion  of  gender :  we 
say  leurs  choses  and  not  leures  choses. 

Thus  the  possessives,  whether  referring  to  a  single  or  to 
more  than  one  possessor,  were  in  Old  French  either  atonic 
or  accented.   As  atonies  they  have  always  had  the  function 
-of  adjectives  and  have  remained  adjectives. 

Masc.  Sing.         mon,  ton,  son         Plur.  mes,  tes,  ses 
Fem.       ,,  ma,  ta,  sa  „      mes,  tes,  ses 

Masc.  and  Fem.  noire,  votre,  leur      „      nos,  vos,  leurs 

They  are  what  modern    French  grammarians  call  the 
possessive  adjectives. 

As  accented  pronouns  they  have  become  : 
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Masc.  Sing.  7uien,  tien,  sien  noire,  voire,  leur 

Masc.  Plur.  miens,  Hens,  siens  noires,  voires,  leurs 

Fern.  Sing,  niicnne,  tienne,  sienne  noire,  voire,  leur 

Fern.  Plur.  niiennes,  tiennes,  siennes  noires,  voires,  leurs 

These  accented  forms  were  originally  either  adjectives 
or  substantives.  They  are  in  Modern  French  substantives 
only,  except  in  certain  customary  expressions,  which  have 
become  somewhat  archaic  :  un  inien  ami,  je  siiis  iout  voire  \ 
Save  in  the  case  of  these  archaisms  they  are  always 
construed  with  the  article  :  le  mien,  le  Hen,  le  sien,  &c.,  le 
noire,  le  voire,  &c. 

They  form  what  modern  French  grammarians  call  the 
possessive  pronouns. 

111.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

203.  Demonstrative  pronouns. — We  have  seen  that 
the  name  demonstrative  pronoun  is  not  a  proper  term 
(§123,11).  All  pronouns,  indeed,  are  demonstratives.  Those 
which  we  are  about  to  study  are  especially  used  to  denote 
the  place  of  the  persons  or  things  of  which  we  speak, 
either  in  space  or  time.  If  we  could  re-name  the  personal 
pronouns  and  possessive  pronouns  personal  demonstra- 
tives and  possessive  demonstratives,  we  should  have  to  call 
this  third  kind  of  pronouns  the  locative  and  temporal  de- 
monstratives. 

204.  Remains  of  the  latin  demonstrative  pronouns. 
— Latin  possessed  the  following  demonstratives  :  hie,  ille, 
iste,  is,  idem,  ipse.  The  two  last-mentioned  had  a  par- 
ticular signification:  the  former  signified  the  same  {person 
or  thing),  in  Modern  French  le  meme;  the  second  he 
himself,  or  self,  in  Modern  French  lui-meme,  meme. 

Is  and  idem  were  lost  and  have  left  no  traces  in  French. 
Ipse  survived  for  some  time  in  Old  French  under  the  form 

^  This  expression  is  rarely  used  except  in  signing  a  letter. 
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of  cps,  es  \  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  Jiieciesme,  later  on 
meesme,  now  ineme,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  142), 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  metipsimimif  in  which  we  find 
ipse  included. 

Hie,  or  rather  its  neuter  hoe,  is  preserved  in  the  Old 
French  0,  which  is  found  in  the  compounds — (i)  out, 
formerly  o'il  (from  o  =  hoe  +  il(lud)  ;  see  p.  383),  and 
(ii)  avec,  formerly  avuec,  avoc  {=  with  this,  near )  from  av  = 
apud  +  hoe). 

Iste  appears  in  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg  in  the  form  ist 
{D'ist  di,  from  this  day)  and  was  preserved  in  this  form 
and  also  in  that  of  ^5  until  the  end  of  the  12th  century  ^ 

Ille  has  been  preserved  as  a  personal  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  (§  197)  and  as  an  article  (§  199).  Its  genitive 
plural  illorum  has  been  preserved  in  leur  (§§  197,  ii.  and 
202)  as  the  indirect  object  case  of  the  plural  personal 
pronoun  of  the  3rd  person,  and  as  a  possessive  pronoun. 

205.  Creation  of  new  demonstrative  pronouns  in 
GALLo-ROMANic. — A  new  serics  of  demonstrative  pronouns 
was  created  in  Gallo- Romanic  by  combining  iste,  ille,  and 
hoc  with  the  adverb  ecee  {behold,  here  is,  there  is),  forming 
the  words  eeceiste,  ecceille,  and  eecehoe.  Ecee  as  an 
isolated  word  became  the  Old  French  adverb  eis,  es''.  In 
combination  with  the  demonstratives  it  became  iq-.  The 
resulting  forms  were  ieist,  icil,  igo.  The  initial  i  of  these 
compound  demonstratives  was  not,  however,  invariably 
used  in  Old  French.  In  the  oldest  texts  we  already  notice 
their  absence,  and  we  may  say  that  the  abridged  forms  cist, 

^  Paschas  furent  in  epse  ccl  di. 

{Saint-Lcgci;  ed.  G.  Paris,  stanza  14.) 
[Mod.  F.  :  Pdqiies  furent  en  ce  jour  la  nieme.'] 
The  phrase  enes  le  pas  {at  once,  quickly)  was  in  constant  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

^  We  still  find  in  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  about  n6o,  *la  garison  d'iste 
cite''  {Roman  de  Troie,  ed.  Joly,  1.  12835). 

^  This  adverb  was  in  constant  use  especially  in  the  phrase  es  vos,  in 
which  the  pronoun  is  an  expletive  :  es  les  vos  adobes  [ies  vous  voila  adoubes). 
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cilf  go,  were  far  more  used  than  the  completer  forms  icisf, 
kil,  ico.  We  still  find  in  the  17th  century  traces  of  this 
i  in  the  forms  iceluif  icelle,  iceux,  icelles,  now  only  used 
in  legal  terminology,  which  is  always  archaic. 

206.  EccEHOC  {Origin  o/O.F.  go,  Mod.  F.  ce). — Eccehoc 
became  ico  and  fo ;  fo,  in  its  turn,  became  ce,  passing 
through  the  form  fou  {q.{.  jo,  jou,  je). 

We  must  not  confound  the  neuter  pronoun  ce,  coming 
from  eccehoc,  with  the  masculine  pronoun  ce^  of  which  we 
shall  investigate  the  origin  in  the  following  paragraph,  and 
which  is  a  weakened  form  of  icest,  cest.  Ce  livre  comes 
from  cest  livre  and  represents  the  Latin  ecceistum  lihnim  ; 
ce  que  je  dis  represents  the  Latin  eccehoc  quod  dico. 

EccEHAC  {Origin  o/qh). — Eccehac  similarly  gave  cd  (adv.) 

Now,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  demonstrative  idea, 
from  the  14th  century  the  adverbs  ici  and  /a  were  placed 
after  ce,  whence  the  forms  ceci,  cela.  In  popular  pronuncia- 
tion cela  was  reduced  in  the  17th  centur^^  to  ga  :  ca  ira. 
We  must  not  confound  this  word  ga,  which  is  a  contraction 
of  cela,  with  the  adverb  gd  just  quoted,  which  is  written 
with  a  grave  accent  precisely  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  word  :  or  gd,  dis-moi  {now,  tell  nie),  represents 
the  Latin  eccehac  die  mihi. 

207.  Declension  of  ecceiste  (O.F.  cist ;  Origin  of 
cet,  ce,  cette). — The  declension  of  this  pronoun  in  Old 
French  was  as  follows  : 

Masculine. 

Accented  Atonic 

Form.  Form. 

Sing.  Norn.  ecceiste      {i)cist 

Indirect  Object  case  ecceistui    {i)cestui  {i)cestt 

Direct  Object  case  ecceistum  {i)cest 

Plur.   Nom.  ecceisti       {i)ast 

Direct  Object  case  ecceistos    {t)cez 
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Feminine. 

Accented  Atonic 

Form.  Form. 

Sing.  Nom.  ecceistam  {i)ceste 

Indirect  Object  case  ecceistei    {i)cestei  {i)cesh 

Direct  Object  case  ecceistam  {i)ceste 

Plur.  Nom.  ecceistas    {i)cesies  (i}cez 

Direct  Object  case  ecceistas    {i)cestes  (i)cez 

Notes. — I.  In  the  14th  century  the  mascuHne  nomina- 
tives singular  and  plural,  cist,  and  the  accented  dative 
feminine  cestei,  disappeared.  In  the  15th  century  the 
atonic  datives  masculine  and  feminine,  both  of  which  had 
the  form  cesti,  also  dropped  out  of  use.  There  remained, 
then,  only  the  forms  cestui,  cest,  cez  (later  ces),  in  the 
masculine,  and  ceste,  cestes,  cez,  in  the  feminine.  Cestui 
was  used  indifferently  as  dative  and  accusative,  and  sur- 
vived until  the  beginning  of  th'e  17th  century;  Vaugelas 
banished  it  finally  from  the  language,  and,  if  it  still 
appears  in  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  and  even  in  Voltaire, 
it  is  as  an  archaism  \  The  feminine  plural  cestes  did  not 
outlive  the  i6th  century. 

2.  In  cest,  cestui,  ceste,  cestes,  the  s  before  the  t  dropped 
from  pronunciation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  dropped 
in  spelling  in  the  16th  century.  When  the  t  was  followed 
by  a  vowel,  it  was  doubled  :  the  forms  ceste,  cestui,  ceste, 
became  cette,  cettui,  cette. 

3.  We  say  in  French  ce  pere,  but  cet  astre,  cet  homme. 
This  weakening  of  cest  into  ce  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  consonant  or  an  li  aspirate  dates  from  the  12th 
century.  The  t,  having  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  was 
probably  omitted  in  spelling  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
neuter  ce  from  eccehoc  (§  206);   ce  signifie  (Mod.  F.  cela 

^  Cestui,  or  rather  its  atonic  form  cesti,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
popular  language  in  the  compound  sii-la  {—  celui-la).  [It  survives  (with 
other  relics  of  Norman  French)  in  English  legal  terminology,  in  the 
expression  'a  cestui  ^?/^ trust.'] 
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stgntfie\  &c.,  probably  led  to  the  replacement  of  the  forms 
ce{s)t  pere,  ce{s)t  mmtre,  by  ce  pere,  ce  maitre, 

208.  EccEiLLE  (O.F.  cil;  Ot'igin  of  cobii,  cetix,  cellG; 
celles). — The  declension  of  icil  or  cil  in  Old  French  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  personal  pronoun  il,  except  that 
icil  possessed  double  forms,  accented  and  atonic,  for  the 
indirect  object,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  no  atonic 
forms  for  the  direct  object  corresponding  to  the  masculines 
singular  and  plural  lo,  le,  and  the  feminines  singular  and 
plural  la,  les,  nor  any  form  for  the  indirect  object  in  the 
plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  corresponding  to  lor  (see 
pp.  295,  297). 

Masculine, 

Accented  Atonic 

Form.  Form. 

Sing.  Nom.  ecceilli  {i)cil 

Indirect  Object  case  ecceillui  {i)celui  {i)celi 

Direct  Object  case  ecceillui  {i)celui,  {i)cel 

Plur.  Nom.  ecceilli  {i)cil 

Direct  Object  case  ecceillos  {i)cels 


Feminine. 


Accented  Atonic 

Form.  Form. 


Sing.  Nom.  ecceillam  {i)cele 

Indirect  Object  case  ecceillei     {i)celei  (i)celi 

Direct  Object  case     ecceillam  {i)cele 

Plur.  Nom.  ecceillas    (i)celles 

Direct  Object  case     ecceiilas    (i)celles 

208  a.  Notes  on  §§  207  and  208. — i.  In  the  14th  century 
cil  lost  its  accented  dative  feminine  celei,  and  in  the  15th 
century  its  atonic  dative  masculine  cell.  The  nominative 
plural  masculine  cil  also  dropped  in  the  14th  century ;  but 
the  nominative  singular  masculine  cil  survived  until  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  La  Bruyere  laments  its 
loss  as  that  of  the  prettiest  word  in  the  French  language. 
In  Middle  French,  and  in  that  of  the  i6th  century,  a/ was 
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used  for  the  accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative,  and  even 
in  the  i6th  century  it  was  more  used  than  eel,  which 
was  lost  soon  after.  Thus  it  was  only  in  the  17th  century 
that  the  family  of  words  derived  from  ecceille  was  finally 
constituted  in  its  modern  form  :  eelui,  ceux  (see  2,  infrd)^ 
for  the  masculine,  and  eelle,  eelles,  for  the  feminine. 

2.  The  1  of  eels,  preceding  a  consonant,  was  changed  in 
the  i2th  century  into  u :  eels  became  ceiis,  and  then  ceux 

3.  Cil  and  cist  in  Old  French  were  used  as  both  substan- 
tive and  adjective-pronouns :  Cil  ohliet  les  choses  celestiennes 
et  cist  celes  choses  ke  stmt  sor  tere  [Mod.  F.  Celui-ld  oublie 
les  choses  celestes  et  cehii-ci  les  choses  qui  sent  sttr  terre] 
(Sermons  de  Saint  Bernard,  ed.  Foerster,  55,  19).  La  on 
cist  furent  [Mod.  F.  La  on  ceux-ci  furent]  (RoL,  line  iii). 
Cist  pa ien  [Mod.  F.  Ces  patens']  (id.,  line  1166).  But  from 
a  very  early  period  the  language  showed  a  tendency  not 
to  use  certain  cases  of  cist  substantively;  and  in  the  i6th 
century  the  reduction  of  cest,  ce,  ces,  to  atonic  forms,  i.  e.  to 
adjective-pronouns,  was  an  accomplished  fact.  Cestui  (or 
cettni)  and  cette  alone  continued  to  be  used  as  substantive- 
pronouns  :  cetttiy-ci[y[od.  F.  celni-ci\  nous  souhaitoit  dii  mal 
(Montaigne,  i,  50);  cettes-ci  [Mod.  F.  celles-ci]  (id.,  19).  All 
the  forms  of  cil,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  be  used  both 
as  adjective-  and  as  substantive-pronouns :  cil  livre,  celui 
temps  [Mod.  F.  ce  livre,  ce  temps]  (Rabelais,  ii,  i);  celle  fin 
(Montaigne,  iii,  13).  The  separation  between  the  two 
groups  only  became  definitive  in  the  17th  century;  cettiii 
was  dropped,  and  cette  became  henceforth  an  adjective- 
pronoun,  like  cet,  ce,  ces.  The  forms  corresponding  to  cil, 
on  the  contrary,  reduced  to  celui,  ceux,  celle,  and  celles, 
were  henceforth  only  used  as  substantive-pronouns. 

4.  Let  us  consider  the  modern  forms  celui-ci,  celui-ld ; 
celle-ci,  celle-ld ;  ceux-ci,  ceux-ld,  the  equivalents  of  the 
English  this,  that,  these,  and  those.  In  Old  French  the 
uses  of  cist  and   of  cil  were  clearly   distinguished.     The 
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cases  of  cisi  denoted  objects  that  were  near ;  those  of  ci/, 
objects  that  were  far :  Cestui  cruciet  avarice,  celui  enflammet 
liixure  (Mod.  F.  L' avarice  tourmente  cehii-ci,  la  hixiire  hrille 
celui-lCi)  Ouatrc Livres  des  Rois,  p.  451).  The  etymological 
signification  of  each  of  these  two  groups  in  course  of  time 
becoming  weaker,  the  language  had  recourse  to  a  new 
process  to  distinguish  the  place  of  objects  referred  to  :  the 
adverb  ici  was  conjoined  to  cisf,  and  the  adverb  Id  to  cii, 
e.  g.  cest  livre  ici,  cestui  h'vre  ici ;  celle  maison  la ;  which 
led  to  the  later  forms  cette-ci,  cesUii-ci;  celle-ld,  celui-ld.  But 
a  new  confusion  of  sense  soon  arose,  for  the  forms  ceite-ld, 
cestui-ldy  and  celle-ci,  celui-ci^y  came  also  to  be  used.  In 
Montaigne,  in  some  instances,  we  find  that  the  demonstra- 
tives have  preserved  their  original  signification,  as  in  Celuy 
la  feroit  bieit,  et  cettuy  ci  verhieusement  [Mod.  F.  Celui-ld 
ferait  hien  et  celui-ci  verttieuseiuent]  (ii,  12),  but  in  others  this 
signification  has  been  lost :  J'ai  mes  autres  parties  viles, 
mais  en  cette  la  [Mod.  F.  celle-la\  je  pense  estre  singulier 
(i,  9).  Cette  being  reduced  to  an  adjective-pronoun,  and 
cestui  being  lost,  the  only  substantive-pronouns  remaining 
to  denote  proximity  or  distance  were  the  forms  derived 
from  cil :  celui-ci,  celui-ld ;  ceux-ci,  ceux-ld ;  celle-ci,  celle-ld  ; 
celles-ci,  celles-ld.  Similarly,  the  cases  of  cist,  now  exclu- 
sively adjective-pronouns,  are  made  to  denote  proximity 
or  distance  by  means  of  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  -ci  or 
•Id  to  the  substantives  qualified  :  ce  livre-ci'  {this  book),  cette 
femme-ld  {that  woman). 

IV.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

209.  Relative  pronoun  {Origin  of  qui  and  que). — 
The  declension  of  the  relative  pronoun  in  Classical  Latin 

'  [The  adverbial  suffixes  -ci,  -la,  introduced  at  first  onl3^  to  emphasize 
the  primitive  distinction  of  place  between  the  two  demonsiratives,  thus 
came  to  take  this  whole  function  on  themselves.] 

-  In  the  popular  French  ce  livre  ici  (used  for  ce  livre-ci)  there  seems  to 
be  some  consciousness  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 
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was  reduced  in  the  Popular  Latin  of  Gaul  to  the  three 
following  cases,  which  were  indeclinable  in  gender  and 
number : 

Nom.  accented,  qui. 

Indirect  Object  case,  accented,  cui. 

Direct  Object  case,  accented,  cui. 

Direct  Object  case,  atonic,  quern. 

The  nominative  qui  has  become  the  French  qui.  From 
a  very  early  period  it  was  also  used  as  an  atonic  form,  and 
then  weakened  into  que  :  Fous  est  que  dit  quanque  il  pense 
[Mod.  F.  Fou  est  qui  dit  tout  ce  qu^il  pense\  {Roman  de 
Renart,  ed.  Martin,  i,  p.  287) ;  Chil  que  dedens  estoieni 
[Mod.  F.  Ceux  qui  e'taient  dedans]  (Froissart,  iv,  163,  32). 
This  weakened  form  occurs  in  isolated  instances  in  the 
1 6th  century. 

The  form  for  the  accented  indirect  object  case  and  the 
direct  object  case,  cui,  remained  as  cui  in  Old  French. 
We  have  cui  Dieu  absolve  (Mod.  F.  que  Dieu  absolve),  cui 
cousin  and  cui  fille  (Mod.  F.  le  cousin  de  qui,  lafille  de  qui). 
It  was  only  in  the  15th  century  that  the  word  cui  was 
finally  replaced  by  qui  and  became  henceforth  identical  in 
form  with  the  nominative  qui.  It  is  this  word  qui,  derived 
from  the  object  case,  which  is  used  after  prepositions : 
a  qui,  pour  qui',  or  as  the  direct  object  of  verbs:  prenez 
qui  vous  voudrez.  In  the  last  instance  it  has  no  antecedent, 
and  is  a  substantive-pronoun. 

The  atonic  direct  object  case  quern  has  become  the 
French  que,  which  is  always  used  with  an  antecedent, 
and,  consequently,  as  an  adjective-pronoun. 

910.  Interrogative  pronoun  {Origin  of  qui). — The 
forms  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  in  Old  French  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  relative  pronoun  :  that  is,  qui  for  the 
nominative,  cui  and  que  for  the  direct  and  indirect  objects. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  relative,  cui  was  changed  into  qui; 
on  the  other   hand,  the  accusative  que  was  lost,  so   that 
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French  now  possesses  only  one  form  qui  for  the  nomina- 
tive, the  direct  object  case,  and  the  indirect  object  case : 
qui  est  vemt  ?  qui  demandez-vous  ?  a  qui  de'sirez-vous 
parler?    (See  also  Syntax,  §  416.) 

211.  The  neuter  relative  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns quoi,  que. — Latin  possessed  a  neuter  quod  as 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  a  neuter  quid  as  an  interrogative 
pronoun.  Quod  did  not  pass  into  French  ;  quid  gave  the 
accented  neuter  qtteid,  qitei,  quoi,  and  the  atonic  neuter  que, 
which  are  used  both  for  the  relative  and  interrogative  :  quoi 
qiCil  arrive ;  //  7ic  sait  a  quoi  s'en  tenir ;  que  voulez-vous  ? 

212.  The  pronouns  quel  and  lequel.  —  The  Latin 
qualis,  in  the  sense  'of  what  kind,  or  nature,'  has  become 
the  French  quel.  It  has  preserved  its  original  signification 
as  an  indefinite  pronoun  :  de  quelle  nature  qu'il  soit  {of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be).  As  an  interrogative  it  became 
synonymous  with  qui  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language  :  quels  d'els  tuz  ?  (Mod.  F.  lequel  d'entre  eux  tous 
or  qui  d^entr'eux  tous  ?).  As  an  interrogative  substantive- 
pronoun,  it  is  in  Modern  French  preceded  by  the  article 
le;  as  an  interrogative  adjective-pronoun  it  keeps  its  original 
form  quel:  lequel  avez-vous  vu  ?  {whom  did  you  see  ?) ;  quel 
homnte  avez-vous  vu  ?  {which  man  did  you  see  ?).  But  in 
the  i6th  century  quel  was  still  used  indifferently  with 
lequel  as  a  substantive-pronoun :  quelle  des  deux  aurai-je  ? 
(Rotrou,  Venceslas,  ii,  2,  207). 

The  use  of  lequel  as  an  interrogative  led  in  the  13th 
century  to  its  being  used  as  a  relative.  It  was  especially  in 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  that  its  use  spread,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  relative  pronouns.  Malherbe  and 
Vaugelas  endeavoured  to  proscribe  the  use  of  lequel  as  a 
relative.  It  has  overcome  their  opposition,  but  the  rela- 
tive use  of  lequel  is  more  restricted  now  than  it  was  in 
Middle  French. 
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CHAPTER    III 

ON   THE  VERB 

Section  I. — Conjugation  in  general. 

I.  Voices. — 213.  Voices  in  Latin. — 214.  Voices  in  French. 
II.   Moods  and  Tenses. —  215.   Creation  of  the  conditional   in  Gallo- 
Romanic. — 216.  Loss  of  certain  Latin  tenses. — 217.  New  formation 
of  past  tenses. — 218.   New  formation  of  the  future  and  conditionaL 

III.  Persons.  —  219.  First  person  singular. —  220. —  Second  person  singu- 
lar.—  221.  Third  person  singular. —  222.  First  person  plural. — 223. 
•Second  person  plural. — 224.  Third  person  plural.  —  225.  Present 
participle  and  gerund. 

IV.  Form  of  the  Radical. —  226.  On  the  part  played  hy  the  tempus /otie 
in  the  three  present  tenses. —  227.   On  the  part  played  by  the  tempus 

forte  in  the  future  and  conditional. 

The  Verb  is  the  part  of  speech  which  was  most  pro- 
foundly modified  in  Gallo-Romanic.  So  much  of  the 
Latin  conjugation  has  nevertheless  been  preserved  as  to 
make  the  origin  of  the  Modern  French  conjugation  clearly 
evident. 

We  shall  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  study  the 
conjugation  in  general ;  in  the  second  section  we  shall 
study  the  different  kinds  of  conjugations. 

We  must  first  of  all  consider  the  voices,  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons  of  verbs.  - 

I.  Voices. 

213.  Voices  in  latin. — Latin  had  two  voices,  the  active 
and  \\\t  passive.  Moreover,  an  intermediate  class  of  verbs 
existed  which  were  passive  in  termination  and  active  in 
meaning,  and  which  were  called  deponents. 

213  a.  The  Latin  deponents  in  use  in  Popular  Latin 
disappeared  as  deponents  without  leaving  any  traces  (ex- 
cept in  two  participles) ;  they  became  active  verbs.  Thus 
admirari  became  admirare,  O.F.  amirer\  sequi  became 
sequere,  suivre;  mori  became  morire,  mourir;  nasci  became 
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nascere,  iiaitrc.  The  participles  niort  and  ne  (mortuus, 
natus)  are  almost  the  only  representatives  of  the  Latin 
deponent  participles. 

213  b.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  passive  verbs,  two 
modes  of  formation  were  used,  (i)  The  following  tenses 
were  formed  directly  from  the  radical :  in  the  indicative 
mood,  the  present,  the  imperfect,  and  future ;  in  the 
imperative,  the  present ;  in  the  subjunctive,  the  present 
and  imperfect;  in  the  infinitive,  the  present;  and,  lastly, 
the  past  participles  and  future.  (2)  All  the  other  tenses 
were  formed  b}^  a  combination  of  the  past  participle  with 
the  tenses  of  the  verb  esse  {to  be). 

First  Mode  of  Formation. 

Present.     Imperfect.         Past.  Future. 

1  sing.  Ind.     .     .  cantor   cantabar         —       cantabor 

2  sing.  Imper.  .  cantare  —  —  — 
I  sing.  Subj.  .  .  canter  cantarer  —  — 
Infinitive  .  .  .  cantari  —  —  — 
Participles ...       —            —        cantatus  cantandus  * 

Second  Mode  of  Formation. 

Perfect. 

r    ,  f  sum 

I  sing.  Ind cantatus    <  -  . 


2  sing.  Imper cantatus       esto 

sim 
fuerim 
J  esse 
\  fuisse 

Pluperfect.  Future  anterior. 


I  sing.  Subj cantatus     \ 

Infinitives cantatum 


T    1                                   ( eram  r  ero 

1  sing.  Ind.   .  .     .     cantatus  |  ^^^^^^  cantatus  {  ^^^^^ 

2  sing.  Imper.  .     .                   —  — 

c  u-                      ^  ^      fessem  — 

I  snig.  bub).  .  .     .    cantatus  <  ^  . 

°                                           ( fuissem  — 

*  [Generally  called  the  gerundive  by  English  writers.] 
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214.  Voices  in  French. — Now,  in  Popular  Latin  the 
whole  of  the  tenses  depending  on  the  first  mode  of  forma- 
tion were  lost,  and  the  language  had  to  create  new  passive 
tenses  by  compounding  the  past  participle  with  the  verb 
etre :  je  suis  chantey  fe'tais  chante]  &c.  [Cf.  the  English 
passive.] 

We  shall  see  in  the  Syntax  (§  433)  the  consequences 
of  this  new  formation,  vv^hich,  being  singularly  imperfect, 
renders  the  Romance  languages  incapable  of  expressing 
the  passive  idea  in  many  cases.  In  reality,  there  is  no 
French  passive :  French  possesses  but  one  voice,  the 
active,  which  we  must  now  consider  in  detail. 

II.  Moods  and  Tenses. 

215.  Creation  of  the  conditional  in  gallo-romanic. 
— Gallo- Romanic  preserved  the  Latin  moods  :  the  indica- 
tive, imperative,  subjunctive,  infinitive,  and  participle.  In 
addition,  it  created  a  new  mood,  the  conditional. 

216.  Loss  OF  CERTAIN  LATIN  TENSES. — Of  the  Latin 
tenses  the  following  have  been  preserved  in  French  :  (i)  in 
the  indicative,  the  present  (canto,  je  chante),  the  imperfect 
(cantabam,  je  chantais),  the  perfect  (cantavi,  je  chantai),  the 
last  losing  the  senses  corresponding  to  the  French  perfect 
(/  have  stmg)  and  2nd  pluperfect  (/  had  sung),  which  it 
possessed  in  Latin  conjointly  with  that  of  the  preterite 
(/  sang) ;  (2)  in  the  imperative,  the  present,  the  only  tense 
(canta,  chante)]  (3)  in  the  subjunctive,  th^  present  (cantem, 
que  je  chante),  and  the  pluperfect,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
imperfect  {canteisseioa,  que  je  chantasse)',  (4)  in  the  infinitive, 
the  present  (cantare,  chanter).  Besides  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing forms  were  preserved  :  the  active  participle  present 
(cantantem,  chantant),  the  gerund  (cantando,  abl.  case,  (en) 
chantant),  the  perfect  participle  passive  (cantatus,  chante). 

The  following  tenses  were  lost  and  left  no  substitute  : 
the  future  present  diVid  future  perfect  of  the  infinitive  (canta- 
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turum  esse  and  fuisse),  the  future  participle  (cantaturus), 
the  supine  (cantatum). 

The  following  tenses  were  replaced  by  other  forms  :  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  (cantarem),  of  which  the  func- 
tion was  fulfilled  by  the  pluperfect  of  the  same  mood 
(cantassem,  \(iue\je  chantasse) ;  th^  future  indicative  (cant- 
abo),  replaced  by  a  periphrase  of  the  infinitive  with  the 
auxiliary  avoir  (cantare-habeo,  je  chanterai) ;  a  series  of 
past  tenses,  viz.  the  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  of  the 
indicative,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive,  the 
perfect  of  the  infinitive,  which  have  been  replaced  by  peri- 
phrases formed  by  the  combination  of  the  past  participle 
with  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  avoir,  or  in  some 
cases  with  those  of  the  auxiliary  etre. 

These  combinations  even  led  to  the  addition  of  some 
new  tenses :  the  perfect  {fai  chante)  and  the  2,nd  plu- 
perfect {j'eus  chante). 

Finally  two  new  tenses  were  created  by  means  of  a  peri- 
phrasis of  the  auxiliary  with  (i)  the  infinitive,  and  with 
(2)  the  participle  :  the  present  conditional  {je  chanterais, 
I  should  sing)  and  the  past  conditional  or  future-past  in 
the  past  {j^aurais  chante,  I  should  have  sung).  These 
two  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  are  also  tenses  of  a  new 
mood,  the  conditional. 

We  thus  find  that  the  Latin  verb  suffered  important  losses, 
and  that,  to  compensate  for  them,  a  still  more  important 
creation  of  new  forms  took  place  in  Gallo- Romanic  and 
French.  As  we  see,  these  new  forms  were  made  in  two 
ways:  (i)  past  tenses  were  formed  in  Gallo-Romanic  by 
combining  the  past  participle  with  the  auxiliaries  ;  (2)  a 
future  and  a  conditional  were  formed  by  combining  the 
infinitive  with  the  auxiliary.  We  have  now  to  examine 
these  two  kinds  of  combination. 

217.  New  formation  of  past  tenses. — By  the  com- 
bination of  the  past  participle  with  the  auxiliary  habere,  and 
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in  certain  intransitive  verbs  with  the  auxiliary  esse,  a  new 
system  of  compound  tenses  was  introduced  into  Gallo- 
Romanic,  which  exactly  corresponded  with  the  simple 
tenses  in  Latin. 

In  Latin  the  verb  habere  was  already  used  freely  with 
the  perfect  participle  :  habeo  scriptam  epistolam,  =  / /f^i'^ 
a  letter  written,  or,  in  Modern  French,y'rt/(/rt)  ecrite  tine  lettre. 
In  Romanic  this  construction  was  developed  and  extended 
even  to  intransitive  verbs,  so  that  in  the  active  conjugation 
in  Romance  languages  there  exists  a  double  series  of 
tenses,  the  simple  and  the  compound-. 


Simple  Tenses. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
Imperfect  . 
Preterite  . 
Future 

.    je  chante  (canto) 
.    je  chantais  (cantabam) 
.    je  chantai  (cantavi) 
.    je  chanterai  (cantabo) 

Conditional  Mood. 

Present     . 

.    je  chanterais  (new  tense) 

Present     , 
Imperfect . 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

.     queje  chante  (cantem) 

.     queje  chantasse  (cantassem) 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present     . 

.     chante  (canta) 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present     . 

.     chanter  (cantare) 

Participles. 

Present 

.    chantant     (cantantem,     can 
tando) 

Compound  Tenses. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Perfect 

1st  Pluperfect   . 
2nd  Pluperfect  . 
Future  perfect  . 

.    j'ai  chante'  (new  tense) 
.    j' avals  c/jrt/2/^' ( canta veram) 
.    j'eus  chante  {y\Q:Vf  i^use) 
.    j'aurai  chante  (cantavero) 
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Conditional  Mood. 

Past .....    faurais  cliante  (new  tense) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Perfect       ....     que  faie  chante  (cantaverim) 
Pluperfect  .         .         .     que    J'ensse     chante     (canta- 

vissem) 

Imperative  Mood. 

Perfect      ....     ate  chante  (new  tense) 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Perfect      ....     avoir  chante  (cantavisse) 

Participles. 
Perfect      ....     ayant  chante  (new  tense) 

ThuS;  by  means  of  this  large  series  of  compound  tenses, 
French  acq  ired  the  power  of  expressing  many  important 
shades  of  meaning  unattainable  in  the  mother  language. 
(See  also  the  Syntax  of  the  Verb,  Book  I\^) 

218.  New  formation  of  the  future  and  conditional. 
— The  terminations  of  the  Latin  future  were  different  in 
the  different  conjugations  [ist  conjugation,  canta-bo  ;  2nd, 
debe-bo ;  3rd,  leg-am ;  4th,  audi-am].  That  was  a  first 
complexity.  In  addition,  the  i  sing,  of  the  future  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  conjugations  was  identical  in  form  with  the  i  sing, 
of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  same  conjugations.  Lastly, 
the  weakening  of  certain  sounds  in  pronunciation  led  to 
fresh  confusion.  Thus  the  3  sing,  future  cantabit  came  to 
be  pronounced  cantavit,  like  the  corresponding  person  of 
the  perfect.  Hence  the  popular  language  was  forced  to 
use  periphrases,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  Latin  future 
and  became  the  origin  of  a  new  future. 

In  Roumanian  the  verb  will  was  used  with  the  infinitive 
[as  in  English] :  the  future  eu  voiuface  corresponds  word 
for  word  to  the  French  yi?  veux  faire^.     In  the  Roumansch 

^  In  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  France  the  Romanic  future 
is  often  replaced,  in  popular  usage,  by  the  combination  of  vouloir  with  the 

Y 
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districts  (see  Book  I,  p.  7)  the  auxiliaries  to  come  and  to  go  are 
used,  corresponding  word  for  word  to  the  French  :  je  viens 
faire,je  vaisfaire.  In  the  other  Romance  tongues  a  com- 
bination oi habere  with  the  infinitive  was  adopted,  e.g.facere 
haheo  =  I  have  to  do,  which  has  become  the  Modern  French 
future  \je\  ferai.  This  last  form  is  the  one  which  con- 
cerns us.  It  implied  originally  two  ideas  :  tha.t  of  obligation 
and  that  of  the  future.  The  former  of  these  two  ideas  was 
gradually  lost,  so  that  the  periphrase  came  to  express 
the  idea  of  the  future  solely,  and  thus  became  precisely 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  future. 

In  the  future  of  certain  dialects  of  Sardinia  the  form 
derived  from  habere  has  remained  distinct,  and  may  pre- 
cede the  infinitive.  Although  the  fusion  of  the  auxiliary 
with  the  infinitive  is  elsewhere  complete,  in  Old  Spanish 
and  in  Modern  Portuguese  it  is  still  permissible  in  certain 
cases  to  interpolate  a  pronoun  between  the  infinitive  and 
the  termination  representing  the  present  of  the  Latin 
habere.  In  the  oldest  Proven9al  there  are  also  some  ex- 
amples of  the  separation  of  these  two  constituents  of  the 
future.  In  French  from  the  time  of  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg 
(842  A.  D.)  the  auxiliary  and  infinitive  have  been  insepar- 
able: si  salvarai  eo  (Mod.  F.  ainsi  sauverai-je) )  avrai 
(aurai) ;  prindrai  (prendrai). 

A  proof  of  this  origin  of  the  future  is  the  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  derived  in 
Romance  languages  from  the  Latin  habere  and  the  inflexions 
of  the  future  in  those  languages.  Thus  in  Italian  we  have  : 
ho  (/  have)  and  canter-o  {I  will  sing) ;  in  Spanish  :  he  and 
cantar-e;  in  French  and  Provencal :  ai  and  chanter-ai, 
cantar-ai.  In  certain  Italian  dialects  we  find  for  'I  have' 
aggio,  and  for  '  I  will  sing '  canter-aggio. 

infinitive  :  the  physician  declares  that  the  patient  veut  mourir  demain, 
where  a  Parisian  would  say  mourra  demain. 

[The  use  of  the  English  will  is,  of  course,  precisely  similar,  the  difference 
between  the  auxiliary  and  emphatic  use  of  will  being  rendered  by  differ- 
ence in  the  place  of  the  stress  :  he  ivill go  out;  he  will  go  out.'] 
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The  French  conditional  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  and 
imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb  avoir.  Take  the  sentence  : 
Je  crois  qiCilpartira  dematn.  Etymologicall}'  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  :  Jc  crois  qu^il  a  a  partir  demain,  I  think  that  he  has 
to  go  to-morrow.  Take  now  the  sentence :  Je  croyais  qiCil 
partirait  hicr.  It  is  evidently  equivalent  to  :  Je  croyais  qiCil 
avail  a  partir  hier,  I  thought  that  he  had  to  go  yesterday. 
Partirait  denotes  an  action  that  is  future  relatively  to 
another,  both  actions  being,  however,  past.  Partirait  is 
then,  in  its  first  sense,  a  future  in  the  past.  The  simple 
future  is  expressed  by  the  combination  of  the  present  of 
avoir  with  the  infinitive  ;  the  future  in  the  past  by  a  similar 
combination  of  the  imperfect  of  avoir  with  the  infinitive, 
the  infinitive  expressing  the  idea  of  the  future,  the  imperfect 
expressing  that  of  the  past. 

Besides  this  sense,  the  tense  in  question  expresses  also 
the  idea  of  a  condition,  the  conditional  id^^..  In  il partirait 
s'il  le  pouvait  (he  ivould  go  if  he  could),  partirait  denotes 
a  future  action  depending  on  a  condition.  This  new  idea 
no  longer  corresponds  to  that  sense  of  the  imperfect  avait 
which  we  have  just  analysed ;  the  imperfect  here  has 
a  significance  other  than  that  which  is  habitually  ex- 
pressed by  this  tense.  Latin  had  no  conditional  mood.  It 
expressed  the  conditional  idea  either  by  the  subjunctive  or 
the  indicative.  It  is  a  conditional  that  we  have  here  in 
reality  in  the  form  of  avait.  If  this  second  sense  of  il 
partirait  had  been  developed  by  a  process  parallel  to  that 
which  produced  its  first  sense  (and  also  the  future),  it 
would  have  come  not  from  a  form  meaning  'he  had  to 
go,'  but  from  a  form  meaning  *  he  would  have  to  go  \' 

Thus  were  formed  these  two  tenses  which  were  originally 
compound  and  have  now  become  simple,  the  future  and 
conditional ;  they  now  possess  corresponding  compound 
\.^r\%^'5>\  future  perfect,  I  shall  hRve  sung  {faurai  chante  );  con- 
ditional past,  I  should  or  would  have  sung  {fauraischanie). 
*  Sec  Syntax  (§  452  II.  iv.). 
Y  2 
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We  must  observe  that  in  the  combination  of  the  infini- 
tive with  the  present  or  imperfect  of  the  auxihary  avoir 
the  syllable  -av-  (Latin  -hab-)  was  lost  when  it  was  not 
accented  :  parlirons^  pariirez,  stand  for  parltravons,  par- 
tir&,vez ;  partirais  stands  for  partiraivais,  &c.^  This  loss 
is  not  due  to  any  phonetic  action  other  than  a  need  for 
simplification  :  the  forms  partiravons,  partiravez,  were  too 
heavy  and  too  long  to  persist  ^ 

III.    Persons. 

The  three  Latin  persons  of  the  singular  and  plural 
have  been  preserved  in  French.  But  the  personal  inflexion 
which  forms  the  termination  has  been  more  or  less  modified 
under  phonetic  action  or  the  influence  of  analogy,  and  the 
radical  also,  in  certain  determined  cases,  underwent  changes 
which  differed  according  to  the  position  of  the  tempus 
forte, 

219.  First  person  singular. — i.  Except  in  the  first 
conjugation  (je  chante,je  chantai,  chante^),  and  in  the  form 
at  from  avoir,  the  first  persons  of  the  present  and  the 
preterite  (and  also  the  second  person  of  the  imperative) 
now  end  with  an  s  :  j'e  dors,  je  pars,  je  rends ;  je  dormis, 
je  partis ;  vois,  prends,  bois.  This  s  originally  existed  only 
in  verbs  of  which  the  corresponding  first  person  in  Latin 
ended  with  -sco,  -ceo,  or  -cio :  cognpsco,  conois  (Mod.  F. 
connais,  from  connaitre) ;  crescO;  creis  (Mod.  F.  crois,  from 

^  The  contraction  is  especially  curious  in  the  future  and  conditional  of 
the  verb  avoir:  aurons,  aurcz,  are  the  contractions  from  aursivonsy 
mtr&ves,  i.e.  for  haber-habemus,  haber-habetis.  Aurais  is  a  contraction 
from  atiravats,  i.e.  haber-habebam,  8cc. 

^  The  examination  in  detail  of  the  verbal  forms  that  have  resulted  from 
this  compound  formation  of  the  future  and  conditional  will  be  resumed  in 
§  227. 

'  [And  in  the  verbs  q^rir,  sonffrir,  couvrir,  cueillir,  and  saillir^  for 
which  see  p.  372.] 
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croitre) ;  pasco,  pais  (Mod.  F.  pais^  from  paitre) ;  faaio, /az, 
placeo,  piaz  ;  taceo,  tas  \ 

Whence,  then,  comes  this  s?  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
is  still  sometimes  asserted,  that  it  is  due  to  the  analogical 
action  of  the  second  person.  But  how  could  the  second 
person  have  imposed  its  s  on  the  first  person,  since  from 
the  i2th  century  this  s  was  no  longer  pronounced  before 
a  following  consonant  ?  Besides,  if  this  explanation  were 
true,  why  should  not  there  be  an  s  in  the  first  person  of 
the  present  of  the  indicative  in  the  first  conjugation  also  ? 
Why  should  notj'e  chantes  have  resulted  from  the  form  iu 
chanies  ? 

The  historical  study  of  the  facts  shows  that  the  s  is  due 
originally  to  analogy  with  verbs  in  which  this  consonant 
forms  part  of  the  radical.  It  appears  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury, first  in  je  suis,  modelled  on  the  type  oi  je  puis  (from 
the  Lat.  possum);  and  its  use  increased  gradually  and 
became  almost  general  in  the  i6th  century.  However,  at 
that  period  (and  even  in  the  17th  century)  poets  still  used 
the  old  and  correct  forms  for  the  rhymed  endings  of  their 
lines  :  je  voi,  je  doi,  je  croiy  je  vien,  je  tien  ;  je  partly  jejini, 
je  rccu  ;  vien,  crain,  Hen,  apergoi,  &c.,  whilst  in  the  middle 
of  the  lines  they  used  the  new  analogical  forms  with  the  s, 
which  agreed  with  the  popular  pronunciation.  The  follow- 
ing line  from  Racine :  *  Je  croi  iowt,  je  vous  crois  invincible* 
(^Alexandre,  iv.  2),  in  which  croi  is  spelt  without  an  s  before 
a  coJisonant,  and  takes  an  s  before  a  vowel,  shows  us 

^  And  also  in  vado,  O.  F.  vois  (Mod.  F.  vats)  ;  rogo,  O.  F.  mis  ("no 
Mod.  F.  form) ;  tropo,  O,  F.  truis  (Mod.  F.  trouve) ;  d9no,  O.  F.  doins 
(Mod.  F.  donne) ;  potso,  puis.  The  s  or  -s  was  also  in  Old  French  the 
termination  of  the  ist  person  of  the  present  indicative  in  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation  of  which  the  corresponding  Latin  forms  ended  in  -so, 
-tio,  -cio  :  OS,  pris,  commenz,  balans  [Lat.  *auso,  *pr^tio,  *cumiii^tio, 
bilancio]. 

The  modern  forms  fais,  plais,  tais  (from  faire^i  plaire,  iaire),  which 
correspond  to  the  O.  F.  faz,  plaz,  taz,  are  not  derived  phonetically  from 
these  latter,  but  were  created  by  analogy  with  the  and  persons  singular. 
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popular  pronunciation  in  the  very  act  of  overcoming  literaiy 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  use  of  the  s 
became  general;  the  earlier  forms  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  a  few  poets,  in  which  they  were  employed 
occasionally  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  They  had  become 
absolute  archaisms,  used  only  by  poetic  licence. 

2.  The  final  e  mute  of  the  ist  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  and  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  ist 
conjugation  is,  like  the  s  in  the  verbs  that  we  have  just 
discussed,  not  primitive.  The  forms  corresponding  in 
Old  French  to  canto,  cantom,  were  je  chant,  que  je  chant, 
noije  chante,  que  je  chante.  The  o  was  only  put  in  where 
it  was  needed  as  a  'supporting  vowel' :  j'entre,je  tremble, 
&c.  (§§  47,  231). 

Now,  whenever  the  ist  person  ended  in  the  i6th  century 
with  an  e  mute,  this  e  mute  took  the  tempus  forte  and  was 
changed  into  close  6  in  the  interrogative  or  exclam^atory 
construction,  in  which  the  subject  is  placed  after  the 
verb  :  chante-je,  puisse'-je  {do  I  sing?  may  I,  See),  a  truly 
barbarous  deformation  of  the  verbal  termination.  In  Old 
French  correct  forms  were  used  :  entre-jo,  puisse-Jo  (or  with 
the  form  ^/"6^' of  the  personal  pronoun:  entre-gie,  putsse-gte) ; 
just  as  in  the  modern  language  we  say  chantes-tu,  puisses-iu. 
The  reduction  of  the  personal  pronoun  to  the  atonic  form 
je  led  to  the  forms  chante  je,  pujsseje,  with  the  tempus  forte 
on  the  radical  of  the  verb,  in  the  proparoxyton  position, 
the  pronoun  being  closely  united  with  the  verb.  The 
accented  syllable  was  thus  followed  by  two  consecutive 
atonies,  a  sound-sequence  which  is  found  intolerable  in 
French  (see  §  46).  Hence  a  displacement  of  the  tempus 
forte  ensued,  and  the  atonic  e  of  the  final  syllable  of  the 
verb  was  changed  into  an  accented  close  6  :  chante'je, 
puisseje.  In  the  17th  century  the  final  e  oi  je  became 
mute,  and  in  our  own  times  the  final  close  6  of  the  verb 
has  become  open  e.  Hence  the  present  forms  are  spelt 
chante-je f  puisseje,  but  pronounced  chantej',  puissej\     In 
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the  17th  century,  under  the  influence  of  analogy,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  this  barbarous  form  to  the 
verbs  of  the  other  conjugations  and  to  use  barbarisms 
stranger  still.  The  forms  entende-je,  rompc-je,  sorte-je,  were 
used  instead  of  entends-je,  romps-je^  sors-je,  &c.  But  this 
usage,  condemned  by  Vaugelas,  soon  disappeared. 

Moreover,  among  verbs  not  belonging  to  the  first  con- 
jugation the  use  of  the  construction  with  the  pronoun  je 
placed  after  the  verb  became  still  more  restricted,  and 
even  obsolete  in  the  case  of  certain  verbs  with  which  it 
had  once  been  employed.  It  is  now  seldom  found  except 
with  a  few  verbs :  siiis-je^  dis-je,  fais-jey  dois-je ;  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  discard  it  in  the  verbs  of  conjuga- 
tions other  than  the  first :  veux-je,  pre'tends-je,  sens-je,  dors-je ; 
and  even  with  those  of  the  first :  chante-je,  &c.  The  con- 
struction is  replaced  by  a  heavy  and  disagreeable  circum- 
locution :  est-ce  queje  chantey  je  veux,  &c.  ^  (See  Book  IV, 
§§  416,  417.) 

220.  Second  person  singular. — The  second  person 
ends  in  all  tenses  of  all  conjugations  with  an  s,  repre- 
sented in  certain  cases  by  an  x:  ht  penx,  hi  veuxi^  106). 
This  sibilant  final  has  become  so  characteristic  of  the 
second  person  that  it  has  imposed  itself  on  the  preterite, 
in  which,  according  to  etymology,  it  should  not  occur,  the 
Latin  termination  from  which  the  French  form  is  derived 
being  -sti  :  for  cantasti  we  find  chantas  instead  oichantast ; 
for  finisti,  finis  instead  oifinist.  The  final  t  was  probably 
only  dropped,  leaving  the  characteristic  s  as  a  final, 
because  in  all  the  other  tenses  the  second  person  ended 
with  an  s. 

In  the  present  indicative  and  present  subjunctive  of  the 
first  conjugation  the  final  s  became  silent  from  the  i6th 
centur3\  This  is  why  in  the  poetry  of  this  and  a  later 
period  we  find  the  last  atonic  syllable  of  the  second  person 

^  [Cf.  the  English  circumlocution  Do  I  sing,  &c.] 
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in  these  tenses  elided.     It  was  even  suppressed  altogether 
by  certain  grammarians  of  the  time. 

221.  Third  person  singular. — In  cases  where  the  third 
person  of  verbs  ends  with  a  vowel,  a  t,  called  the  euphonic 
t,  is  intercalated  between  the  verb  and  the  subject  when 
the  latter  follows  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  pronouns  il  or 
elle,  or  the  indefinite  substantive  on  :  aime-t-il,  a-t-il,  puisse-t- 
ellCf  a-t-on,  dira-t-on.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
this  t  came  from  the  primitive  form  of  the  3  sing,  of  the 
verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation.  The  Latin  cantat  was  indeed 
represented  in  the  nth  century  by  the  French  chantet. 
Chante-t-on  would,  according  to  this  theory,  stand  for  cantat 
homo.  But  this  explanation  is  wrong,  because  the  euphonic 
t  is  hardly  to  be  found  before  the  i6th  century,  whereas 
the  t  of  chantet,  &c.,  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  t  is  simply  due  to  the  influence  of 
analogy  with  the  3rd  persons  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  in  the  three  other  conjugations  :  //  dit — dit-il-,  il 
regoit — regoit-il\  il  finit—finit-il ;  and  with  the  3  sing,  of  the 
imperfect  indicative  and  the  3  plur.  of  all  tenses  in  all  con- 
jugations :  chantait-ilf  chantent-ils,  chantaient-ils,  chanterent- 
ils,  chanter ont-ils,  &c.  Thus  in  almost  all  interrogative  or 
exclamatory  clauses  the  verb  ended  with  a  t  connected  in 
sound  with  the  subjects  following:  ils,  il)  elks,  elle.  Hence 
it  was  but  a  small  step  to  extend  the  use  of  the  t  to  those 
persons  which  did  not  possess  it,  and  this  was  done  during 
the  second  half  of  the  period  of  Middle  French  :  aime-t-il, 
aima-t-on,  aimera-t-elle.  When  this  construction  became 
definitively  established  it  led  to  the  rejection  of  the 
euphonic  use  of  /'  (=  le)  with  the  substantive  on  {I'on) 
in  such  clauses;  thus  dit-on,  dira  Von,  became  in  the  17th 
century  dit-on,  dira-t-on.  In  familiar  speech  the  use  of  this 
t  has  been  extended  to  the  verbal  proposition  with  voild  ^ : 

*  [This  is  called  a  verbal  proposition  because  voii(*  =-  voi[s)  la ;  void 
s=  voii^  ici,1 
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voild-t-il,  ne  voild-i-il  pas.  This  turn  of  phrase  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  an  interrogative  or  exclamatory  particle  tt^ 
which  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century  in  popular  speech, 
is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  will  perhaps  establish  itself 
in  the  language  finally,  in  spite  of  the  Academy  and  literary 
tradition  '. 

222.  First  person  plural. — In  all  verbs  and  tenses, 
except  the  preterite,  this  person  now  ends  in  -ons.  In 
Old  French  there  existed  the  three  forms :  -oines,  -oms 
(later  ons),  -om  (or  on).     The  original  form  was  -oms. 

The  termination  -oms  {-ons)  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
of  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  Latin  verb.  In  the  ist 
conjugation  -amus  should  have  given  -ains ;  in  the  2nd  con- 
jugation -Smus  should  have  given  -ems;  in  the  3rd,  imus, 
being  atonic,  should  have  given  nothing ;  in  the  4th,  imus 
should  have  given  -ms. 

The  inflexion  -oms  (-ons)  is  in  fact  derived  from  sumus, 
the  I  plur.  of  the  present  indicative  of  esse,  which  according 
to  rule  became  soms.  Besides  this  regular  form  we  find 
another  form  somes ;  the  e  was  probably  introduced  under 
the  influence  of  esmes,  another  form  of  the  ist  person 
plural  of  eire,  from  the  G alio- Romanic  esmuS;  which  was 
itself  an  analogical  form  modelled  on  the  2nd  person 
plural  6stis,  and  used  for  a  long  period  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ^.  The  language,  feeling  the  necessity  of  denoting 
the  I  plur.  by  a  uniform  termination,  selected  that 
belonging  to  the  verb  eire.  Thus  in  Old  French  the 
I  plur.  of  the  various  tenses  of  chanter  came  to  be  nous 
chantomeSf  or  nous  chantons;  nous  chantiomes,  or  nous 
chantions)    nous  chanteromes,    or   nous  chanierons,    these 

^  E.  g.  siiis-je-ii  for  stiis-je.  See  A.  Darmesteter,  De  la  Creation  actuelle 
des  Mots  Nouveaiux,  p.  4. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  soms  itself  changed  into  a  rare  form,  som  or  son  ; 
the  loss  of  the  final  s  was  doubtless  due  to  a  temporary  effort  to  make  the 
I  plur.  like  the  i  sing.,  and  to  keep  the  s  exclusively  as  a  characteristic 
sign  of  the  2nd  persons  singular  and  plural. 
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being  modelled  on  the  alternative  forms  for  the  verb  eire : 
nous  somes  and  notts  sons.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  distinction  was  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  two  forms  -ontes  and  -ons :  -omes  was  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  etre—notis 
sommes^;  for  all  other  verbs  in  all  their  tenses,  except 
the  preterite,  and  even  for  all  other  tenses  of  the  verb  etre, 
except  the  preterite,  the  inflexion  -ons  was  adopted :  nous 
chantonSf  nous  chantmis,  nous  etions,  nous  serons,  &c. 

223.  Second  person  plural. — Except  in  the  case  of 
the  perfect  (4stis),  the  terminations  of  the  2  plur.  of  the 
different  tenses  in  Latin  were :  -atis,  -Stis,  -xtis,  and  itis. 
We  need  not  here  deal  with  the  termination  of  the  3rd 
Latin  conjugation  -itis,  which,  not  being  accented,  was 
lost:  fac(i)tis,/a//^s  ;  dic(i)tis,  <a^/'/^s  (§  46). 

The  terminations  -atis,  -etis,  and  -itis  became  in  French 
■ez  and  -etz.  In  the  earhest  texts  we  find  both  these 
terminations :  in  the  northern  and  eastern  dialects,  in  the 
13th  century,  -etz  became  -oiz.  But  in  the  dialects  of  the 
He  de  France  the  use  of  the  termination  -ez  was  extended, 
owing  to  analogy,  to  all  2nd  persons  plural  of  all  but  the 
preterite  tenses  of  all  verbs,  excepting  /aire,  dire,  &c., 
referred  to  above :  dev-ez,  devi-ez^  devr-ez,  devri-ez,  dussi-ez^ 
vendr-ez,  &c.  The  forms  for  the  preterite  in  -asteSy  -istes, 
'UStes  (Mod.  F.  -dies,  ites,  -tiies),  are  perhaps  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  form  estes. 

224.  Third  person  plural. — In  Latin  we  find  the 
following  terminations :  -ant  (cant-ant,  cantab-ant,  debeb- 
ant,  (fee),  -ent  (deb-ent,  cant-ent,  cantass-ent,  &c.),  -unt 
(leg-unt,  cantar-unt,  sunt,  &c.),  which  are  atonic  in  all 
cases,  except  in  some  monosyllables,  as  stant,  sunt.     In 

^  [The  O.  F.  form  somes  was  changed  later  into  sommes,  purely  for 
orthographical  reasons,  in  order  to  show  that  the  o  is  open  and  not 
close.] 
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French*  these  terminations  were  reduced  to  a  single 
atonic  form  -ent:  chant-eni,  doiv-entf  lis-ent,  chantass-ent, 
chantcr-ent,  Sec. 

As  this  termination  consisted  of  an  atonic  e  feminine, 
followed  by  a  group  of  two  consonants,  which  formed 
a  syllable  that  was  very  hard  to  pronounce,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  n  was  lost  and  -ent  was  pronounced  -et.  Then, 
in  the  i6th  centur\',  the  final  t,  in  its  turn,  was  dropped  in 
pronunciation  when  the  word  following  began  with  a  con- 
sonant ;  and  somewhat  later  on  the  e  became  silent.  Thus 
originated  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  3rd  person 
plural,  in  which  the  -ent  has  ceased  in  most  cases  to  be 
pronounced,  unless  the  verb  is  connected  by  liaison  with 
a  following  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  when  the  t  alone 
is  now  sounded. 

The  Gallo- Romanic  dialects,  dealing  with  the  same 
difficulties  as  the  common  language,  turned  the  obstacle, 
not  by  a  change  in  the  group  -w/,  but  by  simply  displacing 
the  accent :  cantant,  which  gave  chqntent,  became  cantant, 
which  became  chantant.  From  the  loth  century  we  find 
ocesisqnt  occurring  for  the  3  plur.  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive oces^sent,  which  afterwards  became  ocei'ssent,  oc- 
cissent  (from  Ou/'r,  occir^  to  slay).  This  syllable  -ant,  accented, 
became  later  on  identical  in  pronunciation  with  the  final 
syllable  of  the  ist  person  plural.  Hence  the  conjugation 
of  country  folks:  nous  chant(^ns  (=  chat9),  ils  chant(^nt 
(=  cliat9). 

225.  Present  participle  and  gerund.  —  To  these 
general  considerations  on  verbal  inflexions  we  must  add 
a  remark  on  the  present  participle  and  gerund. 

In  the  first  Latin  conjugation  these  two  tenses  of  the 
infinitive  ended  in  -antem  (accusative  case)  and  -ando 
(ablative  case) :  cant-antem,  cant-ando.    The  terminations 

*  Except  in  h^bent,  o«/ ;  si,mt,  50«/;  f^-ciunt,  fflicunt, /<?«/ ;  v^dunt, 
v^unt,  vont. 
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in  the  other  conjugations  were  -entem,  -^ndo :  deb-entem, 
deb-endo ;  or  -ientem,  -iendo :  aud-ientem,  aud-iendo. 
The  other  Romance  languages  merely  reduced  -ientem, 
-iendo,  to  -entem,  -endo,  and  thus  had  two  terminations: 
-ante,  -ando,  and  -ente,  -endo;  but  in  French,  towards  the 
7th  or  8th  century,  owing  to  the  tendency,  already  noted, 
of  reducing  verbal  inflexions  to  a  single  type,  -ente  was 
replaced  by  -ante,  and  -endo  by  -ando.  Hence  we  find 
in  French  only  one  termination  -ant,  common  to  all  the 
active  participles  and  gerunds  of  all  conjugations ;  lisanft 
en  lisant, 

IV.    Form  of  the  Radical. 

The  radical  in  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  underwent 
various  modifications,  owing  to  the  incidence  of  the  tempus 
forte  on  different  vowels  :  (i)  in  the  three  persons  singular 
and  in  the  3  plur.  of  the  present  indicative  and  present 
subjunctive,  and  the  2  sing,  of  the  imperative ;  (ii)  in  the 
future  and  conditional.  The  radical  was  also  in  some 
instances  modified  in  the  preterite,  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple, and  in  some  persons  of  other  tenses,  owing  to 
special  causes.  These  last  modifications  occur  in  the 
dead  conjugation,  and  will  be  considered  in  §  250.  We 
shall  only  consider  for  the  present  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  varying  position  of  the  accent  in  the  i,  2, 
and  3  sing,  and  the  3  plur.  of  the  three  present  tenses 
(indicative,  imperative,  and  subjunctive),  and  in  the  future 
and  conditional. 

226.  On  the  part  played  by  the  tempus  forte  in 
THE  three  present  TENSES.  —  The  tempus  forte  fell  on 
the  radical  in  the  i,  2,  and  3  sing.,  and  the  3  plur.,  in 
the  three  present  tenses  of  all  verbs  (except  in  the  inchoa- 
tive conjugation  in  -isco.(§§  244-246)).  On  the  contrary, 
the  I  and  2  plur.  took  the  tempus  forte  on  the  inflexion 
in  nearly  all  the  verbal  forms : 
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Indicative. 

Imperative. 

Subjunctive. 

canto 

cantom 

cantas 

canta 

cantos 

cantat 

cantet 

cantant 

cantont 

cantamus 

(cantamus) 

cantemiis 

cantatis 

(cantatis) 

cantetis 

333 


but 


We  know  that  when  the  vowel  of  the  radical  was  accented 
and  stopped — that  is,  followed  by  two  consonants— it  was 
in  general  preserved  (§  50).  On  the  contrary,  when  it 
was  free,  it  was  in  general  transformed  into  another  vowel 
or  a  diphthong. 

(i)  The  vowel  a  when  accented  and  free  was  changed, 
as  a  rule,  into  e  (§  51,  4) : 


Indicative. 

Imperative. 

Subjunctive. 

I  sing. 

lavo         lef 

lavem     lef 

2  sing. 

lavas       leves 

lava 

leve 

laves       lefs,  les 

3  sing. 

lavat       levct 

lavet       levet 

3  plur. 

lavant     levent 

lavent     levent 

but  when  atonic  did  not 

undergo 

this  char 

ige  (§  57)  •' 

I  plur. 

lavSmus  lavons 

lavamus  lavons 

lavsmus  lavons 

2  plur. 

lavatis    lavez 

lavatis 

lavez 

lavetis    lavez  ^ 

This  conjugation  has  left  a  trace  in  appar^re,  apparoir) 
apparet,  //  appertj  the  only  two  existing  forms  of  this 
defective  verb. 

(ii)  But  a,  free  and  accented,  when  followed  by  a  nasal, 
was  changed  into  ai  (§  55) ; 

*  The  modern  forms  corresponding  to  these  are— Indicative  :  je  lave, 
tit  laves,  il  lave,  nous  lavons,  vous  lavez,  lis  lavent ;  Imperative  :  lave, 
lavons,  laves  ;  Subjunctive  :  que  je  lave,  que  in  laves,  quHl  lave,  que  nous 
lavions,  que  vous  laviez,  qu'ils  lavent. 
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Subjunctive. 

am  em 

aim 

ames 

aims 

amet 

ainiet 

ament 

aiment 

Indicative.  Imperative. 

1  sing,  amo  aim 

2  sing,  amas  aimes       ama      aime 

3  sing,  amat  aimet 
3  plur.  amant  aiment 

but  when  atonic  did  not  undergo  this  change  : 

1  plur.  amamus  amons    amamus  amons   amsmus  amons 

2  plur.  amatis     amez      amatis     amez      amstis     amez^ 

In  Modern  French,  either  the  accented  or  the  atonic 
form  alone  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  conjugation  of 
any  given  verb.  Thus  we  say  nous  aimons,  voits  aimez,  &c. 
In  this  verb  the  atonic  form  has  only  been  preserved  in 
the  archaic  ame  (from  amatum),  and  in  the  participial 
substantive  amant  {lover)  (from  amantem).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  say  il  dame,  &c.,  instead  of  //  claime  (elamat), 
&c.,  owing  to  analogy  with  the  forms  nous  clamons 
(clamamus),  &c. 

(iii)  E  accented  and  open  became  ie  (§  51,  2) : 


Indicative. 

Imperative. 

Subjunctive. 

isg. 

v^nio 

viens 

veniam 

vienne 

2Sg. 

V9nis 

viens 

veni        viens 

venias 

viennes 

3sg. 

v^nit 

vient 

veniat 

vienne 

3Pl- 

v^niunt 

viennent 

veniant 

viennent 

but: 

1  pi.  venimus  venons     venjmus  venons  veniamus  venions 

2  pi.  venitis    venez       venitis    venez     veniatis    veniez 

Similarly  we  have  the  forms  tenere,  tenir]  tenet,  il 
tient; — quaerere,  que'rir;  quaerit,  il  quiert; — levare, 
lever;  levat,  il  lieve,  the  form  in  -ie-  being  preserved  in 
(re)lie/,  a  verbal  substantive  derived  from  relever  (§  308,  V). 

^  The  modern  forms  corresponding  to  these  are — Indicative  :  j'ainie, 
tu  aimes,  il  aime,  nous  aimons,  vous  aimcz,  ils  aiment ;  Imperative  :  aimc, 
aimons,  aimes ;  Subjunctive  :  que  faime,  que  tu  aimes,  qu'il  aime,  que 
nous  aimions,  que  vous  aimies,  qu'ils  aiment. 
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(iv)  E  accented  and  close  [Latin  e  and  I]  became  ei,  and 
later  oi  {§§  51,  3  and  93) : 


Indicative. 

Indicative. 

ISg. 

debeo,  *deio        doi^ 

recipio, 

*recepo       repif^ 

2Sg. 

debes       dois 

recepis        refois 

3sg. 

debet        doit 

recepit        rcfoit 

3  pi. 

debent     doivent 

recepiint    resolvent 

but: 

I  pi. 

debsmus  devons 

recepjmus  recevons 

2  pi. 

deb^tis     devez 

recepitis     rccevez 

(v)  6  accented  and  open  became  uo,  iie,  oe,  eu  (§§  51,  2 
and  94) : 

*tropare,  troiiver  *tropat,  trueve,  treuve    (Mod.  F.  troiive) 

probare,  prouvcr  probat,  prueve,  preuve  {Mod.F.prouve) 

*morire,  niourir  *morit,  mettrt 

^pot^re,  pouvoir  *P9tet,   pent 

*vol9re;    voidoir  *volet,    vent 

dol^re,     douloir  dolet,      dent  (used  until  the  i6th  cent.). 

(vi)  O  accented  and  close  became  eu  (§  51,  3) : 

colare,  couler;  colat,  queule  (Mod.  F. 

couk) 
plorare,  plourer  (Mod.  F.  plenrer) ;  plorat,  pletire 

(vii)  ii  open,  followed  by  a  palatal  (§  54,  2),  gave  the 
following  conjugation : 

precare :  je  prie,  tu  pries,  il  priet,  ils  prient ;  but  novts 
preyons  iproyons ') ;  vous  preyez  {proyez  *)  (see  §  93), 

Similarly,  with  5  open  before  a  palatal  (§  54,  2),  we 
have: 

appodiare :  fappuie,  tu  appuies,  il  appuiet,  ils  appiiient ; 
but  nous  appoyons,  vous  appoyez  (Mod.  F.  appuyons, 
appuyez), 

^  Mod.  F.j'e  dot's.  ^  Mod.  F.jerefoiS. 

^  Mod.  F.  prions.  •  Mod.  F.  pricz. 
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(viii)  There  is  a  last  case,  differing  from  the  preceding 
ones :  namely  when  the  persons  of  which  the  penultimate 
vowel  bore  the  tempus  forte  consisted  of  more  than  two 
syllables ;  the  penultimate  vowel  was  then  necessarily  long 
(§  40,  3),  and  was  therefore  p/t>served  in  the  persons  in 
question  ;  but,  in  those  persons  of  which  the  termination 
was  accented,  this  penultimate  vowel,  becoming  atonic,  was 
dropped,  according  to  the  rule  relating  to  atonic  vowels 
(§  48) : 


Indicative. 

Imperative. 

Subjunctive. 

aiuto          aiti 

aititem      aiu 

aiutas        antes 

aiuta  aiue 

ai^tes        aiues 

aiutat         aiitet 

aitjitet        aiuet 

aiatant      aiuent 

aintent     ament 

but : 


aiutamus  aidons 
aiutatis      aidiez 


aiutsmus  mdons 
aiutstis     aidiez  ^ 


Similarly  with  the  conjugation  in  Old  French  of  (i)  the 
verb  parler  (parab Glare,  *paraularo) : 


Indicative. 

je  parol 
tu  paroles 
il  parolet 
nous  parlons 
vous  parlez 
Us  parolent 


Imperative. 

parole 

parlons 
parlez 


Subjunctive. 
que  je  parol 
que  tu  parols 
que  il  parolt 
que  nous  parlons 
que  vous  parlez 
que  Us  parolenf^ 


and  of  (2)  the  verb  raisonner  (ration^re)  s 

*  The  modern  forms  corresponding  to  these  are — Indicative:  faide, 
tu  aides,  il  aide,  nous  aidons,  vous  aidez,  ils  aident ;  Imperative  :  aide, 
aidons,  aidez;  Subjunctive:  que j" aide,  que  tu  aides,  qu'il  aide,  que  nous 
aidions,  que  vous  aidiez,  quails  aident. 

*  The  modern  forms  corresponding  to  these  are — Indicative:  je  parte, 
tu  paries,  il  parte,  nous  parlons,  vous  parlez,  ilsparlent ;  Impr.i  ative  :  parte, 
parlons,  parlez;  Subjunctive:  que  je  parte,  que  tu  paries,  qnit  parte,  que 
nous  parlions,  que  vous  parties,  quits  parlent* 
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Indicative.  Imperative.  Subjunctive. 

je  raison  qiieje  raison 

ill  raisonnes  raisonnc  que  hi  raisons 

il  raisonnet  qiCil  raisont 

nous  raisiions  raisnons  que  nous  raisnons 

voits  raisniez  raisniez  que  vous  raisnez 

Us  raisonnent  qtt'ils  raisonnenf^ 

Such  then  was  the  varied  series  of  forms  of  the  Old 
French  conjugation  developed  under  the  influence  of  the 
tempiis  forie. 

From  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  language  sought 
to  simplify  these  forms  and  began  to  unify  the  conjugation. 
In  some  cases  the  accented  forms  prevailed,  for  instance  in 
aimer,  pleurer,  rai'sonner ;  in  others  the  atonic  form,  for 
example  in  couler,  iaver,  parler.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  reasons  which  caused  the  one  to  prevail  in  a  given 
instance  rather  than  the  other.  At  the  present  day  no 
traces  of  these  double  forms  exist  in  the  living  conjuga- 
tions. The  last  examples  date  from  the  17th  century, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  Moliere  :  on  treuve  (see  §  226,  v ; 
Misanthrope,  i.  i) ;  and  in  La  Fontaine  :  je  treuve  (Fables, 
ii.  20).  But  in  the  dead  conjugation  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  double  forms  still  exist :  je  Hens,  nous  tenons ; 
je  meurs,  nous  mourons  ;  je  put's  or  jepeux,  nous  pouvons,  &c. 

(§  253). 

227.  On  the  part  played  by  the  tempus  forte  in  the 
FUTURE  AND  CONDITIONAL. — We  know  that  these  two  tenses 
were  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  infinitive  with  the 
present  and  the  imperfect  of  habere  (§  218) :  cantare  habeo, 
cantarabio,  cantaraio ;  cantare-habebam,  cantarebeba, 
cantareveva,  cantare va,  cantarea.     Now  in   the   forms 

'  The  modern  forms  corresponding  to  these  are — Indicative :  je  rai- 
Sonne,  tu  raisonnes,  il  raisonne,  nous  raisonnons,  vous  raisonnez,  tls  rai- 
sonnent ;  Imperative  :  raisonne,  raisonnons,  raisonnes ;  Subjunctive  :  que 
je  raisonne,  que  tu  raisonnes,  qitil  raisonne,  que  nofts  misonnions,  que  vous 
raisonnies,  qu'ils  raisonnent. 

Z 
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cantaraio,  cantarea,  the  accent  is  on  a  in  aio,  on  e  in  ea. 
Consequently  the  a  of  -are,  that  was  accented  in  the  infini- 
tive when  isolated,  cantare,  became  the  atonic  counterfinal 
in  the  new  compounds  cantaraio,  cantarea.  Hence,  in 
virtue  of  known  laws  (§  48),  this  a  became  an  e  mute  in 
these  forms  :  je  chantQvatf  je  chantovais. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  laws,  vowels  other  than  a  in  the 
same  position,  when  they  were  not  protected  by  consonant- 
groups,  were  lost.     We  find  therefore  : 

Future. 

cantaraio  chanter-ai 

deberaio  devr-ai 

teneraio  tendr-ai,  tiendrai 

valeraio  valdr-ai,  vaudrai 

*caderaio  chedr-ai,  cherrai 

videraio  vedr-at,  verr-ai 

sederaio  sedr-ai.  serr-ai 

*reciperaio  recevr-ai 

veniraio  vendr-ai,  viendr-ai 

moriraio  morr-ai,  mourr-ai 

audiraio  odr-ai,  orr-ai 

Thus  may  be  explained  these  formations  of  the  future, 
which  at  first  seem  so  strange,  but  which  really  show  a  regu- 
lar application  of  phonetic  laws.  In  Modern  French  most  of 
the  original  forms,  although  normal  from  the  etymological 
standpoint,  have  been  simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
the  unifying  action  of  analogy.  We  shall  see  in  the 
following  section  to  what  extent  the  language  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  older  usage. 


Infinitive. 

cantare 

chanter 

debere 

devoir 

tenure 

tenir 

valere 

valoir 

cad§re 

chcoir 

videre 

veoiry  voir 

sedere 

seoir 

recipSre 

recevoir 

venire 

venir 

morire 

mourir 

audire 

o'ir,  otur,  &c. 

Section  II. —  The  different  Conjugations. 

228.  On   the  revolution    in    the  system  of  conjugation  during  the 
change  from  Latin  into  French.  —  229.  The  Hving  conjugations. 
—  230.   The  dead  conjugation. 
I.  First   Living   Conjugation   (Verbs  whose    present  infinitives   end 

ivi-er). —  231.  Indicative  mood. —  232.  Imperative  mood. — 233.  Sub- 
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junctive  mood.  —  234.  Infinitive  mood. — 235.  Compound  tenses. 
—  236.  Verbs  formerly  ending  in  -icr. — 237.  Unification  of  the  con- 
jugation of  verbs  in  -<?r,  whose  radical  was  subject  to  modification  in 
Old  French. —  238.  Verbs  in  -rr,  of  which  the  final  close  e  in  the 
infinitive  is  preceded  by  an  e  mute  or  another  close  e.  —  230.  Verbs 
in  -yer. —  240.  Verbs  in  -er  preceded  b^'  a  vowel. — 241.  Verbs  in 
-ger^  -cer. — 242.  The  irregular  verbs  envoycr  and  alkr. 
II.  Second  Living  Conjugation  (Inchoative  Verbs). —  243.  The  inchoa- 
tive particle  -iss-. —  244.  Indicative  mood. —  245.  Imperative  mood. 
— 246.  Subjunctive  mood. —  247.  Infinitive  mood. —  248.  The  irre- 
gular verbs  bc'nir,  fleunr,  hair,  vciir. 
III.  The  Dead  Conjugation. —  249.  The  dead  conjugation. —  250.  Prete- 
rite and  past  participle. —  251.  Infinitive,  future,  and  conditional. — 
252.  Present  participle. —  253.  The  three  present  tenses  in  the  dead 
conjugation, —  254.  Peculiarities  of  certain  verbs. 


Introduction. 

228.  On  the  revolution  in  the  system  of  conjuga- 
tion   DURING    THE    CHANGE    FROM    LATIN    INTO    FRENCH. — 

Latin  possessed  four  conjugations,  of  which  the  present 
infinitive  terminations  were : 

I.  -are  III.  -ere 

II.  -ere  IV.   -Ire 

The  Latin  system  was  revolutionized  as  a  whole  during 
its  passage  into  French.  The  ist  conjugation  alone  re- 
mained untouched ;  the  others  were  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fused  together  and  underwent  such  changes  as  to 
form  an  altogether  new  system. 

There  is  no  example  of  a  verb  of  the  ist  conjugation 
having  passed  into  another  conjugation.  All  those  Latin 
verbs  in  -are  which  survived  in  the  popular  language  have 
become  French  verbs  in  -er. 

The  conjugations  other  than  the  ist  do  not  show  the 
same  constancy. 

A  few  verbs  in  -^re,  -ere,  and  -ire,  either  in  the  Latin 
period  or,  later,  in  the  French  period,  took  the  inflexion 
-are,  or  the  corresponding  French  form  -^r,  and  so  have 
passed   into    the  ist   conjugation.      Thus   pavjre   in   the 

z  2 
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earliest  French  became  paver ;  and  the  O.  F.  toussir  (Lat. 
tussire)  was  replaced  in  the  i6th  century  by  tousser.  The 
Latin  putsre  first  gave  piiir,  but  this  was  changed  into 
the  modern  (orvc\  ptter  m  the  i6th,  although  the  form /jw^V  co- 
existed with />w^r  till  the  i8th  century.  In  Modern  French, 
popular  usage  has  introduced,  in  the  same  way,  the  verb 
mouver,  from  the  participle  mouvant,  derived  from  mouvoir. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  majority  of  the  verbs  be- 
longing to  conjugations  other  than  the  ist. 

Verbs  in  -^re  gave  according  to  phonetic  rule  infinitives 
in  -oir :  deb^re,  devoir ;  habsre,  avoir.  Sec. 

Verbs  in  -ere  gave  according  to  phonetic  rule  infinitives 
in  -re :  dicere,  dire ;  legere,  lire ;  ri;impere,  rompre,  &c. 

But,  owing  either  to  a  change  of  suffix  already  effected 
in  Popular  Latin,  or  else  to  an  analogical  influence 
exercised  in  French  by  other  parts  of  these  verbs,  certain 
Latin  infinitives  in  -Sre  became  French  infinitives  in  -tr 
or  in  -re,  and  certain  Latin  infinitives  in  -ere  became 
French  infinitives  in  -oir:  tenere,  fenir;  rid^re,  rire; 
cadere,  cheoir,  choir;  sapere,  savoir,  &c. 

Certain  verbs  have  even  adopted  more  than  one  form 
of  the  infinitive — (i)  in  Old  French  : 

manure  manoir  and  maindre  {to  remain) 

movers  mouvoir  and  mouvre 

sequere  sivre  (suivre)  and  sivir 

toUere  toldre  and  toih'r 
or  (ii)  in  Modern  French  : 

g^mere  geindre  and  gemir 

fillers  faillir  and  falloir 

CT;irrere  courre  ^  and  courir 

In  muc^re,  moisir)   plac^re,  O.F.  plaisir^y  and  other 

^  In  the  expression  chasse  a  courre. 

2  Only  used  as  a  substantive  in  Modern  French ;  the  infinitive  has 
been  replaced  by  plaire  under  the  influence  of  the  present  indicative, 
je  plats,  tu  plais,  &c. 
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similar  infinitives,  the  6,  being  preceded  by  a  palatal,  has 
been  transformed,  not  into  ei,  oi,  but  into  t  (§  54,  IV). 

The  Latin  verbs  in  -ire,  which  were  not  very  numerous, 
have  regularly  given  French  verbs  in  -t'r:  audire,  ouir; 
partire,  partir ;  sentire,  sentir. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  (omitting  from  consideration  the  few 
verbs  which  passed  from  other  conjugations  into  the  ist), 
we  find  that  -are  has  always  been  transformed  into  -cr, 
and  -ire  into  -ir]  but  -ere,  which  should  normally  have 
given  -oir,  and  -ere,  which  should  have  given  -re,  have 
under  various  influences  developed  in  some  cases  into  -re, 
in  others  into  -oir,  and  in  others,  again,  into  -ir. 

For  the  preterite  and  past  participle  French  possesses 
two  special  terminations  :  -is  and  -us  for  the  preterite, 
■i  and  -u  for  the  past  participle.  These  terminations  seem 
to  be  used  with  equal  frequency  and  almost  at  random : 


Preterite. 

Past 
participle, 

sentir 

gives  _/(?  sent-is 

sent-i 

partir 

je  part-is 

part-i 

vettr 

je  vet-is 

vet-ii 

courir 

je  cour-us 

cour-u 

rendre 

je  rend-is 

rend-ii 

rire 

je  r-is 

r-i 

lire 

je  l-us 

l-u 

To  continue :  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  of  the  verbs  of  the  2nd  Latin  conjugation  ended 
in  -eo:  gaudeo.  In  the  present  subjunctive  the  person- 
endings  were  -earn,  -eas,  -eat,  &c.  The  atonic  e,  in  hiatus,  of 
-eo,  -earn,  &c.,  was,  as  we  know  (§  60),  changed  in  Popular 
Latin,  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  into  i,  and  Gallo- 
Romanic  had  in  its  turn  changed  this  vowel  into  yod, 
gaudeo,  gaudeam,  gaudeas,  becoming  gaudio,  gaudiam, 
gaudias,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,the  same  persons  of  the  same 
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tenses  of  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation,  and  of  some  verbs  of 
the  3rd,  ended  in  -io,  -iam,  -ias,  &c.  Now  in  Gallo-Romanic 
this  yod,  in  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  was  gradually 
dropped,  so  that  the  2nd  and  4th  conjugations  became,  as 
far  as  these  tenses  were  concerned,  identical  with  those 
of  the  majority  of  verbs  of  the  3rd  conjugation,  of  which 
the  corresponding  forms  ended  in  -o,  -am,  -as,  &c. 

The  result  was  a  veritable  chaos  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion into  which  the  language  was  compelled  to  intro- 
duce order  and  clearness. 

Owing  to  a  first  tendency  in  this  direction  a  certain 
number  of  verbs  came  to  have  the  same  ending  for  the  pre- 
teritey  in  -i  (later  on  -/s),  from  the  Latin  -ivi,  and  the  same 
ending  for  \h^  past  participle,  in  -w,  from  the  Latin  -utum  : 

Je  tend-is  tend-u 

Je  vend-is  vend-u 

Je  romp-is  romp-u 

But  this  tendency  was  not  strong  enough  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  single,  regular,  and  living  conjugation ;  it 
only  resulted  in  the  analogical  reduction  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  older  French  forms  which  were  as  yet  hardly  distinct 
from  Latin. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  tendency  that  proved 
more  fruitful :  viz.  that  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  type  <:>{  finir.  There  existed  in  Latin 
a  number  of  verbs  ending  in  the  present  infinitive  in 
-ascere,  -escere,  -iscere,  or  -oscere,  verbs  called  inchoative  \ 
because  they  denote  the  beginning  of  an  action  (inchoare, 
to  commence).  Thus  splendere  means  to  shine)  splen- 
descere,  to  begin  to  shine. 

In  Popular  Latin  this  termination  in  -scere  was  applied 
to  a  great  number  of  verbs  in  -ere,  -ere,  -ire,  which  became 
French  verbs  in  -ir,  its  inchoative  meaning  being  at  the 
same  time  lost.     The  radical  was  thus  lengthened  by  the 

^  [Or  inceptive,  from  incipere  =  to  commence.] 
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interpolation  of  the  syllable  -ise,  not  in  all  tenses  and 
persons,  but  only  in  those  where  it  was  necessary  (in  order 
to  convert  all  atonic  terminations  into  accented  ones), 

229.  The  living  conjugations. — The  class  of  verbs 
of  which  the  infinitive  ended  in  -ir  was  developed  in 
French  with  sufficient  strength  and  perseverance  to  form  a 
new  living  conjugation  alongside  with  that  in  -are,  -ar,  -er. 

Indeed,  from  the  earliest  times  all  new  verbs  introduced 
into  French,  whether  they  were  created  by  methods  of 
derivation,  or  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  or  due 
to  the  Graeco-Latin  learned  formation,  belong  to  the  con- 
jugations in  -er  and  -ir  without  exception,  and  we  may 
safely  predict  that  verbs  introduced  hereafter  will  also  be 
conjugated  similarly.  Hence  we  call  these  two  conju- 
gations, of  which  the  present  infinitives  end  in  -er  and  -/r, 
the  living  conjugations. 

As  a  rule,  verbs  derived  from  substantives  belong  to  the 
I  St  conjugation:  plume,  plumer;  feuillet,  feuilleter )  mur, 
murer )  whilst  verbs  taken  from  adjectives  belong  to  the 
2nd  conjugation :  grand,  grandir ;  faible,  faiblir ;  noir^ 
noircir  (see  Book  III,  §  318). 

230.  The  dead  conjugation. — The  remaining  verbs — 
and  they  are  not  very  numerous  (about  eighty  in  all) — 
together  form  what  has  been  justly  called  the  dead  con- 
jugation. This  conjugation  includes  some  non-inchoative 
verbs  in  -ir,  such  as  bouillir,  partir,  &c.  ;  some  verbs  in 
-oir,  such  as  avoir,  devoir,  recevoir,  &c. ;  and  some  verbs 
in  -re,  such  as  rcndre,  rire,  rompre,  &c. 

I.  First  Living  Conjugation. 
(Verbs  whose  present  infinitives  end  in-  er.^ 

231.  Indicative  mood. — We  shall  take  for  this  and  all 
the  other  moods  the  verb  chanter,  derived  from  the  Latin 
cantare,  as  our  type. 
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I.  Present 

indicative  : 

Latin. 

French. 

canto 

chant  (iiih  century),  chante  (13th  century) 

cantas 

chant-es 

cantat 

chant-et  (nth  century),  chante  (12th  century) 

cantamus 

chant-ons 

cantatis 

chant-ez 

cantant 

chant-ent 

1  sing.  The  primitive  form  was  chanty  the  atonic  final  o 
of  canto  being  dropped  according  to  phonetic  rule  (§  47). 
When,  however,  this  o  was  preceded  by  a  group  of  con- 
sonants requiring  a  supporting  vowel,  an  e  feminine  was 
added:  intro,  fentre\  simulo,  je  semblc]  tremulo,  je 
tremble.  Hence  towards  the  13th  and  14th  century,  under 
the  influence  of  analogy,  an  e  was  added  to  the  first 
persons  of  all  verb-radicals  ending  with  a  consonant :  jc 
chante,  &c.  The  addition  of  this  e  was  even  extended  to 
radicals  ending  in  a  vowel :  je  prte,je  confie.  However,  in 
the  latter  case  we  find  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century 
the  forms  without  the  e  :  je  pri,  je  confi,  as  archaisms  pre- 
served by  poetic  licence.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases,  as 
these  archaic  forms  were  wrongly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
omission  of  an  e,  this  was  replaced  by  an  apostrophe. 

2  sing.  The  final  s  dropped  in  pronunciation  in  the 
i6th  century.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  written 
literature  of  that  time  it  was  in  some  cases  omitted. 

3  sing.  The  original  form  was  chantet ;  the  t  dropped 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  e  became 
mute  quite  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  centur}^ 

I,  2,  and  3  plur. — For  these  persons  see  §§  222,  223,  and 
224. 

We  see  that  by  a  series  of  phonetic  changes  the  i,  2, 
and  3  sing,  and  the  3  plur.  have  now  become  identical  in 
pronunciation ;  e.  g.  the  verb  in  je  chante,  tu  chantes,  il 
chante,  ils  chantent,  is  in  each  case  pronounced  chat'. 
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2.  Imperfect: 

Classical  Latin. 

eant-abam 

cant-abas 

cant-abat 

cant-abamus 

cant-abatis 

cant-abant 

I 

In    the    nth 
chantot,  chantont. 


Popular  Latin.  O.F.  Mod.  F. 

cant-ava  chant-aue,  -de  chaniais 

cant-avas  chani-aiies,  -oes  chaniais 

cant-avat  chant-auet,  -bet  chantait 

cant-avamus  chant-itens  chantions 

cant-avatis  chant-iiez  chantiez 

cant-avant  chant-auent,-bent  chantaient 

century   the    3    sing.,    chant-bet,    became 
In  the  i2th  century  chant-be,  chant-bes. 


chanibut,  chantbent,  became,  by  analogy  with  the  imperfect 
of  finir  (§  243,  ii),  chantoie,  chantoies,  chantoit,  chantoient. 
The  I  plur.  in  the  nth  century  became  chant-iions,  and 
in  the  12th  century  we  already  find  -iions,  -iiez,  reduced  to 
-ions,  -iez;  the  origin  of  these  forms  is  obscure:  analogy 
with  the  verbs  in  -ir  without  doubt  influenced  them. 

3.  Preterite : 

Popular  Latin. 

cant-ai 

cant-asti 

cant-at 

*cant-ammus 

cant-astis 

cant-arunt 


Classical  Latin. 

cant-avi 

cant-avisti 

cant-avit 

cant-avimus 

cant-avistis 

cant-averunt 


French. 

chant-ai 
chant-as 

chant-at,  chant-a 

chant-ames,  antes 

chant-astes,  -cites 

chant-e'rent  (later 

chanierent) 

1  sing. — In  cantavi,  before  the  7th  century,  the  v  was 
dropped  and  the  i  formed  a  diphthong  with  the  a : 
cantai. 

2  sing. — Cantasti  became  first  chantast  (§§  50  and  47) ; 
towards  the  8th  or  9th  century  the  t  dropped  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  s,  already  felt  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  second  person  {§  220). 

3  sing. — Cantavit  was  pronounced  cantavt ;  the  v  was 
dropped  before  the  t  and  gave  chantat;  then,  in  the  12th 
century,  the  t  itself  was  lost  and  gave  chanta. 
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1  and^plur, — Cantavimus  became  cantavmus,  and  then 
chantames,  and  cantastis  became  chantastes.  This  second 
form  reacted  on  the  first  and  changed  it  into  chant- 
asmes,  from  which,  with  the  loss  of  the  s  {§  102),  it  gave 
chantames,  chantdtes ;  in  Modern  French  the  a  has  become 
short;  and  the  forms,  though  written  as  above,  are  pro- 
nounced chantames,  chantdtes. 

3  plur. — The  form  chantcrent  is  derived  regularly  from 
cantarunt.  The  form  chantarent,  which  occurs  in  the  15th 
and  i6th  centuries,  was  due  to  analogy  with  the  i  and 
2  plur. 

Preterites  of  the  ist  conjugation  in  -i  are  to  be  found  in 
French  dialects ;  for  example  :  je  mangt,  &c.  (§  236). 

4.  For  the  Future  and  Conditional,  see  §§  218,  227. 

232.  Imperative  mood. — Present : 

2  sing. — cant-a  gave,  according  to  phonetic  rule,  chante, 

.  I  and  2  plur. — Chantons,  chantez,  are  taken  from  the 
indicative.  The  Latin  cant-ate  would  have  given  chantet, 
chante,  but  these  forms  were  probably  not  adopted  because 
they  would  have  been  too  easily  confused  with  the  past 
participle. 

233.  Subjunctive  mood. —  i.  Present  subjunctive  : 

Classical  Latin.    Popular  Latin.       Old  French.  Mod.  French. 

cant-em  cant-e  chant  chant-e 

cant-es  cant-es  chanz  {= chant- s)  chant- es 

cant-et  cant-et  chant  {  —  chant-t)  chant-e 

cant-emus  cant-emus  chant-iens,  -ons  chant-ions 

cant-6tis  cant-6tis  chant-eiz,  -ez  chant-iez 

cant-ent  cant-ent  chant-ent  chant-ent 

Sing. — The  atonic  e  was  regularly  dropped  :  chant, 
chanz,  chant,  are  thus  the  normal  primitive  forms. 

Similarly,  que  je  plor,  que  tu  plor-s,  qiCil  plor-t ;  que  je  lo, 
que  tu  loz,  qu'il  lot,  are  the  corresponding  forms  from  the 
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verbs  plorer  and  loer  (Mod.  F.  pleurer^  louer).  Only  those 
verbs  whose  radical  ended  with  a  group  of  consonants 
requiring  a  supporting  vowel  have  an  e  in  the  singular 
inflexions  in  Old  French  :  que  j'entre,  que  hi  entres,  qu^il 
entret,  &c.  Later,  the  use  of  this  vowel  (as  in  the  present 
indicative,  §  231)  became  universal  owing  to  analogy,  and 
led  to  forms  on  the  type  of  que  je  chantey  que  tu  chantes^ 
qiCil  cJiante,  &c. 

1  plur. — Chant-tens  was  never  much  used ;  the  ordinary 
form  was  chantons.  In  the  i6th  century,  either  by  a 
fusion  of  these  two  forms,  or  more  probably  owing  to 
analogy  with  the  subjunctives  of  verbs  in  -ir,  appeared  the 
modern  form  chanttons. 

2  plur. — Chanteiz  disappeared  at  an  early  period  before 
chantez  (§  223),  which  was  preserved  until  the  i6th  century. 
At  this  time  chantez  underwent  the  same  treatment  as 
chantons  and  became  chaitttez. 

2.  Imperfect  subjunctive : 

Latin.  Old  and  Middle  French.  Mod.  French. 

cant-assem  chant-asse  chant-asse 

cant-asses  chant-asses  chant-asses 

cant-asset  chant-ast,  chant-dt  chant-dt 

cant-assSmus  chant-issons,  chant-assions  chant-asstons 

cant-ass6tis  chant-issiez,  chant-assiez      chant-assiez 

cant-assent  chant-assent  chant-assent 

Sing. — We  should  have  expected  the  regular  forms  : 
queje  chantas,  que  tu  chantas  (=  chantasss),  the  final  atonic 
e  being  dropped  ;  but  the  final  e  has  been  preserved  so  as 
to  leave  its  characteristic  form  to  this  tense. 

P/ur. — It  was  only  in  the  i6th  century  that  the  i  and  2 
plur.  chanttssonSf  chantisstez,  were  definitively  replaced  by 
chantassions,  chantassiez,  under  the  influence  of  the  a  of  the 
other  persons.  Robert  Estienne,  in  his  Grammar  published 
in  1569,  only  recognizes  the  forms  chantissions,  chantisstez. 
Besides  chantissons,  wc  find  at  a  fairly  early  date  the  forms 
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chantiss-iens,    chantiss-ions  ]    the   termination   -ions  finally 
prevailed  in  the  i6th  century. 

234.  Infinitive  mood. — 

Latin.  French. 

Present  cant-are  chant-er 

Partic.  present  cant-antem  chant-ant 

Gerund  (abl.)  cant-ando  chant-ant 

Partic.  past,  M.  Sg.  eant-atus,  -atnm    chant-ez,  et{O.F.), 

chante 
PI.  eant-ati, -atoG         chant-et,  eziO.F.), 

chantes 
F.  Sg.  eant-ata  chant-ede    (O.F.\ 

chant-ee 
PI.  cant-atas  chantedes    (O.F.), 

chant-ces 

235.  Compound  tenses. — As  these  tenses  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  auxiliaries  etre  and  avoir,  we  shall 
discuss  them  later  on  (§  254). 

Additional  Notes. 

236.  Verbs  formerly  ending  in  -ier. — In  certain  O.  F. 
verbs,  under  the  action  of  a  preceding  palatal  (§  54,  I.  a\ 
the  Latin  a  of  the  present  infinitive,  the  past  participle, 
the  2  plur.  of  the  present,  and  the  3  plur.  of  the  preterite 
indicative,  had  been  changed,  not  into  d,  but  into  ie  :  chan- 
^/(?r(*cainbiare),  cerchier  {oircare),  aidier^SLdiutare),  cuidier 
(cogitare),  nagier  (navigare),  traitier  (tractare),  enseignier 
(insignare),  &c.  Thus  the  forms  used  were  :  changie,  vous 
changiez,  que  votts  changiez ;  vous  aidicz,  que  vous  aidiez ; 
changierent,  aidierent,  &c.  Between  the  14th  century  and 
the  i6th  the  action  of  the  regular  conjugation  caused  the 
loss  of  this  diphthong  i^,  which  was  replaced  by  the  usual 
vowel  6:  the  unification  of  form  prevailed  thus  everywhere 
in  French  proper. 
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The  northern  and  eastern  dialects,  however,  far  from 
following  this  progress  of  French  towards  simplification, 
brought  matters  to  extremes.  They  reduced  i6  to  i,  and 
this  phonetic  modification  caused  a  great  number  of  verbs 
of  the  I  St  conjugation  to  pass  apparently  into  the  2nd. 
The  infinitive,  past  participle,  the  3  sing,  of  the  preterite, 
the  2  plur.  of  the  three  present  tenses,  all  having  now  the 
vowel  i  in  their  inflexion,  the  whole  of  the  tenses  received 
this  inflexion.  Thus  the  verb  mangier  became  mangir  and 
was  conjugated  in  the  preterite  :  je  mangi^  hi  mangiSf  il 
maiigi,  nous  nianginies,  vous  mangites,  ils  mangirent. 

This  apparent  change  of  conjugation  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  took  place  in  the  i6th  century, 
temporarily,  \\\  the  case  of  the  ordinary  verbs  in  -er.  In 
these  the  old  i  and  2  plur.  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive, 
que  nous  chanttssons,  que  vous  chanttssiez  (§  234),  led  to 
the  remodelling  of  the  other  persons  of  the  tense,  giving 
que  je  chantisse,  que  tu  chantisses,  qu^il  chantist,  quails 
chantissent,  while  the  type  was  even  extended  to  the  pre- 
terite :  je  chaniisy  tu  chantis,  il  chantitj  nous  chantimes,  vous 
chantitcs,  ils  chantirent. 

These  forms  did  not,  however,  survive  either  in  the 
common  language  or  in  the  dialects  or  patois. 

237.  Unification  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs  in  -er, 

WHOSE     RADICAL    WAS    SUBJECT    TO    MODIFICATION     IN    OLD 

FRENCH. — The  principle  of  unification  prevailed  again  in 
the  conjugation  of  those  verbs  where  the  vowel  of  the 
radical  was,  in  certain  tenses  and  persons,  modified  under 
the  influence  of  the  tempus  forte :  il  aiine,  nous  amons,  il 
queule,  nous  coulons,  became  il  aime^  nous  aimons  ;  il  coule, 
nous  coulons.     (See  §  226.) 

238.  Verbs  in  -er,  of  which  the  final  close  d  in 

THE    infinitive    IS    PRECEDED    BY    AN    e    MUTE    OR    ANOTHER 

close  6. — We  have  explained  above  (§  227)  how  the  close 
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6  of  the  infinitive  was  changed  into  e  mute  in  the  future 
and  conditional :  j'e  chantQr-ai,  je  chantQ-rats.  We  have  to 
examine  the  case  where  this  close  6  of  the  infinitive  is 
preceded  (i)  by  an  e  mute,  as  in  geler,  lever,  peser,  and  in 
verbs  in  -eler,  -eter,  or  (2)  by  a  close  d,  as  in  ce'der,  esperer. 

1st  case. — In  the  i,  2,  and  3  sing,  and  3  plur.  of  the 
three  present  tenses  the  e  mute,  under  the  influence  of 
the  tempus  forte,  was  changed  into  open  d  :  je  gele,  je  leve. 
In  verbs  in  -eler,  -eter,  the  e  has  been  marked  as  open  in 
spelling,  either  by  means  of  a  grave  accent  or  by  doubling 
the  consonant  1  or  t,  as  in  :  jUpele  ox  j^ epelle  ;  j^achete,  je 
jette.  The  other  persons  keep  the  e  mute :  nous  gehns, 
vous  levez,  nous  e'pelons,  nous  achetons,  vous  jetez. 

Hence  we  have  an  alternation  between  forms  in  which 
the  vowel  of  the  radical  is  accented  and  forms  in  which 
it  is  atonic.  This  alternation  is  especially  evident  at  the 
present  day  in  the  verbs  in  -eler  and  -eter,  in  which 
the  e  in  those  forms  in  which  it  would  normally  be 
atonic,  and  remain  an  e  mute,  drops  altogether  in  pro- 
nunciation ^ :  we  Bayje  renouvflle,  tu  renouv^lles,  il  renouv^lle, 
lis  renouv(^Uent,  but  nous  renouvHqns,  vous  renouvU^z, 
je  renouv'lqis ;  and  similarly  je  cachete,  &c.,  but  nous 
cacKt()ns,  &c.^  We  see  in  this  instance  exactly  the  same 
process  reproduced  in  Modern  French  which  took  place  in 
Old  French  with  regard  to  parler  (see  §  226,  8).  In  the 
O.F.  conjugation  the  forms  used  'wevQ  je  parole,  tu  paroles, 
but  nous  parlons,  vous parlez,  &c.  Just  as  custom  caused  the 
contracted  forms  on  the  type  oi  parlons,  parlez,  to  be  used 
throughout  the  verb,  so  the  popular  language  of  the  present 
day  is  causing  the  contracted  forms  with  the  tempus  forte 
thrown  back,y<^  cc^ch'te,  tu  c(^ch'tes,je  decqW te,  f  epotiss' te,  &c., 
to  replace  je  cachete,  tu  cachftes,  je  decollate,  j' epoussette,  &c. 

In  the  future  and  conditional  (all  persons)  the  e  mute 

^  Except  in  declamation  and  verse. 

2  These   forms  are  written  rettouvelons,  renouveles,  renouvelais,  &c.  J 
cacheions,  &c. 
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of  the  radical,  being  similarly  followed  by  another  e  mute, 
and  bearing  the  tcmpus  Jorte^  is  also  changed  into  open  d : 
je  gclcrai,  je  jcttcrai,  &c.,  and  the  pronunciation  is  marked 
either  by  the  use  of  the  grave  accent  or  by  a  double 
consonant  following. 

2ncl  case. — In  the  infinitive  of  these  verbs  a  close  6 
occurs  as  the  vowel  of  the  radical,  e.  g.  cedcr,  espe'rer.  In 
the  I,  2,  and  3  sing,  and  in  the  3  plur.  of  the  three  present 
tenses,  this  close  6  (like  the  e  mute  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned before)  being  followed  by  an  e  mute  is  similarly 
changed  into  an  open  d  :  il  cede,  il  espere. 

In   the   future   and    conditional    the   case   is   different, 

because   the   e   mute   of  the   infinitive   contained   in   the 

written  forms  has  become  silent  in  modern  pronunciation  ; 

je  ccdcrai,  j'espererai,  are  in  reality  pronounced  je  c^d'rai, 

y'espdr'rai.     The  vowel  of  the  radical  being  free,  there  is 

no  reason  for  it  to  change. 

239.  Verbs  in  -yer. — In  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs 
y  is  changed  into  i  before  e  mute.  According  to  the 
modern  s^^Wmg  payer  giwQs,  je  pate,  &c. 

240.  Verbs  in  -er  preceded  by  a  vowel. — For 
example  :  payer,  ployer,  prier,  louer,  &c.  In  the  future  and 
conditional  this  vowel  is  followed  by  an  e  mute,  which  in 
poetry  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  circumflex  accent : 
pater ai,  pairai ;  prierai,  prtrat,  &c. 

241.  Verbs  in  -ger  and  -cer. — The  addition  of  an  e 
after  the  g,  and  of  a  cedilla  under  the  c  before  a  and  o,  is 
a  purely  orthographic  convention,  as  in  nous  mangeons, 
je  plagats,  &c.,  so  that  the  g  may  be  pronounced  as  a  j, 
and  the  c  as  a  surd  s.     (See  §§  34,  35.) 

242.  The  irregular  verbs  envoyer  and  aller.  — • 
Envoyer  gives  in  the  future  and  conditional   the   forms 

j^enverrai  and  j* enverrats,  instead  of  jUnvoie-rai,  j'envoiC' 
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rais,  which  were  still  used  in  the  17th  century.  This  sub- 
stitution was  due  to  the  action  of  the  verb  votr,  which  lor 
a  long  time  possessed  double  forms  for  the  future :  je 
voirai  and  jc  verrai.  The  latter  alone  survived,  and  en- 
voierai  disappeared  before  the  analogical  future  enverrai. 

The  conjugation  of  aller  is  formed  from  three  distinct 
verbs  : 

(i)  The  Latin  ire,  which  also  means  to  go,  has  given  the 
future  and  conditional:  firai,  j'irais.  This  same  verb  ire 
is  a  component  part  of  the  Latin  verb  exire  {to  go  out), 
which  became  the  O.F.  verb  eissir,  t'sst'r,  of  which  the  past 
participle  tss?4  has  survived  ;  and  also  of  the  verbs  perire 
{to  go  through,  and  hence,  perish^;,  subire  {to  go  underneath), 
represented  in  French  by  pe'rir,  subir,  words  of  Learned 
formation. 

(ii)  The  Latin  vadere,  also  meaning  to  go,  has  given  the 
I,  2,  and  3  sing,  and  3  plur.  of  the  present  indicative :  je 
vots  (0.¥.)yje  vats  or  je  vas'^;  tu  vas ;  il  vat  (O.K.),  il  va; 
ils  vont.  This  verb  is  also  a  component  part  of  the  verb 
invadere  (Pop.  Lat.  *invadire),  envahir. 

(iii)  Lastly,  a  verb  of  obscure  origin,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Italian  by  andare,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
by  andar,  in  Provencal  by  anar,  in  Old  French  by  aler, 
in  Mpdern  French  by  aller,  has  given  the  three  tenses 
of  the  infinitive,  aller,  allant,  alld)  the  i  and  2  plur.  of 
the  present  indicative,  allons,  allez ;  the  plural  of  the 
imperative,  allons,  allez,  &c.  ;  the  whole  of  the  preterite, 
allai,  &c. ;  the  whole  of  the  subjunctive  with  its  irregular 
forms  in  the  present  (i,  2,  and  3  sing.,  and  3  plur.),  aille, 
allies,  aille,  atllent ;  allions,  alliez ;  allasse,  &c. 

^  Vols  has  become  vois,  as  Francois  has  become  Fran^ais.  The  form 
je  vas  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  in  vas,  just  ae  the  form  je  peux,  which 
CO -exists  Wiihje  puis,  has  come  from  iu  peux. 
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II.  Second  Living  Conjugation  (Inchoative  Verbs). 

243.  The  inchoative  particle  -iss-. — This  conjugation 
(for  the  origin  of  which  see  pp.  342,  343)  is  characterized 
by  the  interpolation  of  the  syllable  -iss-  between  the  radical 
and  the  termination  in  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative, 
in  the  plural  of  the  imperative,  in  the  present  subjunctive, 
the  present  participle,  and  the  gerund.  In  the  other  tenses — 
the  preterite,  imperfect  subjunctive,  infinitive,  future  and  con- 
ditional, and  past  participle — the  radical  remains  unchanged. 

In  the  popular  pronunciation  of  the  Gallo- Romans  -isc- 
was  changed  into  -ics- :  hence  the  French  form  -is-  or 
-iss-.  This  s  is  a  surd  s ;  this  is  why,  owing  to  ortho- 
graphic convention  (§  34),  it  is  doubled  before  a  vowel : 
nous  /im'ssons,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  before  a  consonant 
it  has  disappeared  \  finis-t,  derived  from  flniscit,  has  become 
finit.  Similarly  tu  finis  (pron.  fini\  from  finiscis,  stands 
iox  finis- s. 

244.  Indicative  mood. — i.  Present  indicative : 

Latin.  French. 

fin-isc-o  ftn-is  * 

fin-^c-is  fin-is 

fln-:isc-it  fin-ist  [OS.),  fin-it 

fin-isc-imus  fin-iss-ons 

fin-jsc-itis  fin-iss-ez 

fin-isc-unt  fin-iss-ent 

I  sing. — The  final  atonic  o  of  flnisco  was  dropped 
according  to  phonetic  rule  (§  47),  and  the  syllable  -isc-, 
-ics-,  was  regularly  reduced  to  -is-.  In  pronunciation  the 
final  s  oi  finis  is  silent  before  a  consonant,  and  becomes 
a  sonant  s  before  a  vowel  in  cases  of  liaison  :  Je  finis  a  peine 
is  pronounced  j'e  finiz-d-peine. 

*  The  Old  French  form  was  /entr  and  not  /inir,  a  form  copied  from 
Latin.  In  order  not  to  complicate  our  exposition  we  give  the  paradigms 
in  the  form  of  Jtmr,  even  for  older  forms.  The  form  of  the  radical  does 
not  signify  here,  as  the  present  object  is  to  study  the  terminations. 

A  a 
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2  sing. — The  s  of  the  syllable  -isc-,  -tss-,  and  that  of  the 
inflexion  -Is,  -s,  have  fused  into  one:  flnjscis, ^w/5.  The 
fate  of  this  final  s  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  s  of  the 
first  person. 

3  sing. — Piniscit  became,  according  to  rule,  Jinist ;  then 
the  s  was  dropped  before  t,  as  in  teste,  tete;  giste,  gtte; 
nostre,  notre.  To  be  consistent,  the  word  should  be 
written  finit  (§  102). 

Plur. — No  remark  is  necessary. 

2.  Imperfect  indicative ; 

Classical  Latin.      Popular  Latin.  O.  F.  Mod.  F. 

fin-isc-ebam  fin-iss-5a  fin-iss-eie,  -oie       fin-iss-ais 

fin-isc-ebas  fin-iss-^as        fin-iss-eies,  -oies    fin-iss-ais 

jln-isc-ebat  fln-iss-^at        fin-iss-eiet,-eit,-oit  fin-iss-ait 

fin-isc-ebamus  fin-iss-eamus  fin-iss-iions,  -ions  ftn-iss-ions 

fin-isc-ebatis  fin-iss-eatis     fm-iss-iiez,  -iez     fin-iss-iez 

fin-isc-ebant  fin-iss-Sant     fin-iss-eient,  -oient  fin-iss-aient 

We  have  only  in  this  place  to  consider  the  terminations 
-ebam,  -ebas,  &c.  The  long  accented  e  in  the  i,  2,  and 
3  sing.,  and  3  plur.,  became  ei  (§  51,  3) ;  the  intervocal  ^  v 
was  dropped,  though  according  to  no  fixed  rule^,  and  the 
final  atonic  a  became  an  e.  Hence  the  primitive  termina- 
tions -eie^  -eieSy  -eiet,  -eient. 

From  the  nth  century  -eiet  was  replaced  by  -eit.  At 
the  end  of  the  12th,  the  diphthong  ei  became  oi  (§  93), 
and  hence  the  terminations  -oie,  -oies,  -oit,  -oient;  from 
that  time  forward  the  imperfect  of  this  conjugation  became 

'  L  e.  between  two  vowels. 

"^  The  V  between  two  vowels  was  usually  preserved  :  le-v-are,  lever. 
It  was,  however,  dropped  in  vi-v-enda,  viande  (§  83),  in  order  to  avoid 
the  close  repetition  of  the  same  labial  consonant.  It  has  been  supposed, 
with  some  probability,  that  the  dropping  of  the  v  in  fttiisseva  was  due  to 
the  same  cause ;  this  termination  -eva  being  derived  from  aveva 
(Classical  Latin  habebam,  imperfect  of  habeo),  which,  for  the  same 
reason  as  vivenda,  dropped  the  second  v  and  became  avea,  O.  F, 
avete.  avot'e:  Mod.  F.  avais. 
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identical  with  that  of  the  ist  conjugation,  and  has  the 
same  history. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  -oics  (2  sing.)  became  -ois ; 
between  the  14th  and  the  15th  century -o/'<?  (i  sing.)  became 
•oi,  -oy,  and  then,  with  the  addition  of  an  s  (§  219),  -ois.  In 
the  14th  century  the  three  forms  -oie,  -oy,  and  -ois  were  used 
indiscriminately.  At  the  same  time  the  pronunciation  ol 
the  diphthong  6i  was  changed  into  od,  and  then  into  wd 
(§  93)-  ^^  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century  a  fresh 
change  took  place :  we  was  reduced  to  d  in  the  i,  2,  and 
3  sing,  and  3  plur.  of  the  imperfect  and  the  present  condi- 
tional (§  115).  The  forms  still  written  il  aimoit,  tlfinissoif, 
were  no  longer  pronounced  il  atmwe,  il  futiswe,  but  il  aime, 
il  finisse.  The  pronunciation  we  was,  how^ever,  preserved 
until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in  the  solemn  and 
somewhat  archaic  language  of  the  Parliaments  and  Law 
Courts.  But  it  finally  disappeared  before  the  pronuncia- 
tion d  (written  at),  which  became  general.  The  notation 
^i  instead  of  ot,  introduced  in  the  17th  century  by  the 
advocate  Berain  \  and  revived  and  defended  by  Voltaire, 
finally  triumphed  in  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century. 
Hence  the  written  forms  of  the  imperfect  now  used : 
faimais,  tu  atmais  ;  je  finissais,  tu  finissais,  &c. 

The  terminations  -iions,  -u'ez,  already  noticed  (§  231,  2), 
appeared  in  the  i  and  2  plur.  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language  ;  their  origin  has  not  yet  been  entirely  elucidated. 

3.  Preterite : 

Popular  Latin. 
fin-ii 
fln-:[sti 
fin-jt 
fin-imus 
fin-istis 
fin-jrunt 


Classical  Latin. 

fin-ivi 

fln-ivisti,  isti 

fin-ivit 

fin-ivimus 

fin-ivi  stis,  -istis 

fin-iv^runt 


French. 
/iH-i  (O.F.),  /if I- is 
fin-ist,  fin-is 
ftn-it 

ftn-imes  (O.F.),  fin-iuies 
ftn-istes  (O.K.),  fin-Ues 
fin-irent 


'  [His  Nonvelles  Remarques  stir  la  Langue  Francaise  were  published  in 

A  a  2 
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The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  cantavi,  and  the 
perfect  of  the  ist  conjugation  (§  231,  3),  hold  good  here. 
The  replacement  in  the  Latin  form  of  a  by  i  constitutes  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases. 

4.   Future  and  conditional : 

The  inflexions  of  these  tenses  are  formed  regularly 
and  have  been  discussed  in  §  218.  With  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  i  of  the  infinitive  in  finir-ai,  finir-ais 
(from  the  forms  finir-abeo,  flnir-aio ;  finir-abebam,  finir- 
eva,  finir-eic,  with  the  dropping  of  the  syllable  -ab,  or-  av, 
already  noticed),  see  §  227. 


245.  Imperative  mood. 

Present  imperative : 

Popular  Latin. 

French. 

fin-jsc-e 

ftn-is 

fin-isc-imus 

fin-iss-ons 

fin-isc-itis 

fin-iss-ez 

The  plural  is  borrowed  from  the  present  indicative. 

246.  Subjunctive  mood. 
I.  Present  subjunctive : 

Popular  Latin.  French. 

fin-isc-am,  fin-jsc-a  (que  je)  fin-iss-e 
fin-isc-as  {que  tu)  fin-iss-es 

fin-isc-at  (qu'il)  fin-iss-et  {O.Y .),  -iss-e 

fin-isc-amus  {que  nous)  fin-iss-ons  {O.F.),  -iss-ions 

fin-jsc-atis  {que  vous)  fin-iss-ez  (O.F.),  -iss-iez 

fin-isc-ant  {quails)  ftn-iss-ent 

In  the  I,  2,  and  3  sing.,  and  3  plur.,  the  final  atonic  a  gave, 
according  to  rule,  an  e  feminine  (§  47).  For  the  3  sing. 
the  form  finisse,  without  a  final  t,  was  already  adopted  in 
the  12th  century.  In  the  plural  the  terminations  -ons  and 
-ez  (which  corresponds  exactly  to  -litis)  became  -ions,-  iez, 
in  the  16th  century. 
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2.  Imperfect  subjunctive : 

Classical  Latin.         Pop.  Latin.  French. 

fin-ii^v)-issem      finesse         {que  je)  fin-tsse 
fin-i(v)-Jsses        fin-|sses       (que  tu)  fm-isses 
fin-i(v)-Jsset        fin-isset       {qu'il)  fin-ist  {O.Y.),  fin-U 
fin-i(v)-iss9mus  fiji-issemus  [que  nous)  fin-issons  (O.F,), /in' 

issions 
fin-i(v)-iss9tis     fin-jssetis    {que  vous)  fin-isstez 
fin-i(v)-jssent     fin-jssent     {qiCils)  fin-issent 

The  two  i's  of  the  syllable  -iviss-,  -iiss-,  were  fused  into 
one  in  Popular  Latin.  Hence  the  French  forms,  which 
show  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  first  conjugation  (§  233,  2). 

247.  Infinitive  mood. 

Latin.  French. 

Pres.  inf.  fin-jre  fin-ir 

Pres.  part.  fin-isc-^ntem  fin-iss-ant 

Gerund  (abl.)  fin-isc-^ndo     {en)  fin-iss-ant 

Past  part.  Masc.  Sg.  nom.  fin-it-us  finiz  (O.F.) 

„  ace.  fin-jt-um  fin-it  {O.Y.),fin-t 

„        Masc.  PI.  nom.  fin-jt-i  fin-it  (O.F.) 

„  ace.  fln-jt-os  fin-is  (O.F.),  fin-is 

f,        Fem.  Sg.  ace.     fin-jt-am  fin-ide  {O.F. ),fin-ie 

,y  PI.  ace.     fin-it-as  fin- ides  {O.F .),fin-ies 

248.  The  irregular  verbs  b^nir,  fleurir,  hair,  v6tir. 

(i)  B^nir. — This  verb,  from  the  Latin  benedjcere,  equi- 
valent to  the  Modern  French  '  bien  dire,'  was  in  Old  French 
beneistre,  a  form  which,  modified  by  analogy  with  fiinir, 
developed  into  the  modern  infinitive  be'nir,  with  the  past 
participle  behi.  The  primitive  form  of  this  past  participle, 
be'nit,  fem.  be'nite,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  benedictus, 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day  in  certain  expressions  sanc- 
tioned by  custom.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  the  language  made  no  distinction  between  the  two 
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forms.  However,  as  the  older  participle  was  especially 
used  in  the  popular  expression  de  Veau  henite  {holy  water), 
French  grammarians  have  reserved  be'nif,  -ite,  for  the  literal 
sense  [of  being  blessed  by  a  priest,  &c.],  and  bent,  -ie,  for 
the  figurative  sense ;  and  this  distinction  has  been  adopted 
generally. 

(ii)  Pleurir,  llorir. — The  former  of  these  verbs  is  derived 
from  the  French  noun  Jleur,  the  second  from  the  Latin 
verb  jaorsre.  All  the  tenses  of  the  latter  have  been  lost, 
except  the  imperfect  indicative  flortssais,  &c.,  and  the 
present  participle  Jlorissant^  which  are  only  used  in  the 
figurative  sense  \  Grammarians  have  forbidden  the  use 
of  fleiirir  for  these  two  tenses.  But  their  rule  is  quite 
futile,  since  it  is  perfectly  good  French  to  say:  La  paix 
JJeitritf  fleurissait,  &c. 

(iii)  Hair  (derived  from  the  German  hat-an  or  hat-jan). 
— This  verb,  like  all  verbs  derived  from  Germanic  types 
in  -jan,  must  have  been  originally  inchoative.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  at  a  very  early  period  the  forms  hai'ssanf, 
haissez.  But  in  Old  French  the  non-inchoative  forms 
were  in  general  preferred :  present  indicative,  je  haz  or 
jehe,  hi  heSy  il  het,  nous  haons,  vous  haez,  ils  heent;  imperfect 
indicative,  je  haoie,  &c.  ;  present  subjunctive,  que  je  he,  or 
que  je  hace,  &c. ;  present  participle,  haant.  This  verb 
gradually  became  inchoative  in  all  its  forms,  except  the 
three  persons  singular  of  the  present  indicative.  As  late 
as  the  17th  century  Vaugelas  noted  the  existence  of  nous 
hayons,  vous  hayez,  t'ls  haient,  and  criticised  the  use  of  these 
forms. 

(iv)  Vetir. — A  similar  change  is  now  taking  place  in 
Modern  French  with  regard  to  the  verb  vefir  and  its 
compounds  de'vettr,  reveth\  &c.,  which  belong  to  the  dead 
conjugation  (§  249) :  present  indicatives,  je  vets,  iu  vets, 
il  vet)   nous  revetons,   vous  reveteZy   ils  revetent)    present 

*  [Oi  to  flourish,  derived  from  the  French  in  this  sense.] 
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participles  :  vctant,  revetant.  There  is  at  the  present  day 
a  strong  tendency  to  include  this  verb  in  the  second  living 
conjugation.  Lamartine  [i 790-1869]  used  the  form  je 
vets,  but  also  /'/  vctissait.  Bossuet  had  already  with  more 
consistency  used  the  forms  ;  je  vetis,  nous  vetissons,  &c. 

Ill,    The  Dead  Conjugation. 

249.  The  dead  conjugation. — The  dead  conjugation 
contains  a  limited  number  of  verbs  which  instead  of 
increasing  has  always  been  diminishing :  some  of  these 
verbs  have  been  altogether  lost,  others  have  passed  into 
the  living  conjugations.  The  infinitives  of  these  verbs 
end  in  -ir,  -oir,  or  -re. 

Most  of  the  verbs  in  -ir  of  this  conjugation  are  on  the 
whole  regular,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  verbs  of 
the  2nd  living  conjugation  by  the  absence  of  the  inchoa- 
tive syllable  -iss- :  e.  g.  partir,  repentir,  sentivy  sortir,  &c. 
Consequently  they  are  conjugated  like  /imr  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  verb  which  do  not  take  the  interpolated 
syllable  -iss-:  je  partis  ^  que  je  parttsse,  je  partirat,  &c. 

The  verbs  in  -oir,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
derived  from  verbs  ending  in  Popular  Latin  in  -^re : 
devoir,  deb^re  ;  recevoir,  recip^re. 

The  verbs  in  -re  form  the  majority  in  this  conjugation, 
and  are  derived  from  Latin  verbs  in  -ere. 

Compared  with  verbs  of  the  living  conjugations  all  these 
verbs  are  irregular,  although  in  most  cases  their  irregularity 
results  precisely  from  a  regular  adherence  to  the  Latin 
types  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  the  dead  conjugation  we  have  to  study  the  preterite 
and  past  participle ;  the  infinitive,  the  future  and  con- 
ditional ;  the  present  participle  in  its  relation  with  the 
present  and  imperfect  indicative,  and  with  the  present 
subjunctive ;  and,  lastly,  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the 
three  present  tenses. 
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250.  Preterite  and  past  participle. — A  great  number 
of  Latin  verbs,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  con- 
jugations, exhibited  a  peculiar  change  of  the  radical  in  the 
perfect  indicative  (corresponding  to  the  French  preterite) 
and  past  participle.  The  tempus  forte,  instead  of  being 
placed  on  the  inflexion,  as  in  fin-jvi,  fin-itus,  was  placed 
on  a  syllable  of  the  radical  itself: 


Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Past  participle^ 

v^rtere 

verti 

Versus 

fi^ndere 

fi;idi 

ftisus 

mord^re 

momprdi 

mprsus 

t^ndere 

tetendi 

tensus 

ci;irrere 

cticijirri 

CTjirsus 

def^ndere 

defend! 

defensus 

p^ndere 

pependi 

p^nsus 

pr^ndere 

prSndi 

pr3nsus 

mittere 

misi 

mjssus 

facere 

f^ci 

factus 

ri;impere 

r^pi 

rijiptus 

vendere 

v^ndidi 

v^nditus 

l^gere 

l?gi 

lectus 

videre 

vjdi 

vjsus 

ridsre 

risi 

rjsus 

venire 

vSni 

v^ntus 

pjngere 

pinxi 

pictus 

•^ngere 

Vnxi 

i;inctus 

vjncere 

vici 

victus 

ppnere 

P9sui 

P9situs 

cooperire 

coop9riii 

coop^rtus 

bibere 

bibi 

bibitus 

recjpere 

recepi 

rec^ptus 

quaerere 

quaes]:  vi 

quaesitus 

deb^re 

dsbui 

d^bitus 

dicere 

dixi 

ductus 

In  a  small  number  of  these  verbs  we  find  the  preterite 
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and  past  participle,  or  only  one  of  them,  preserved  intact 
without  undergoing  any  other  than  the  regular  phonetic 


changes : 

Latin  Perf. 

French  Pret. 

Latin  Part. 

French  Part. 

f^ci 

jefis 

factus 

fait 

dixi 

je  dis 

dictus 

dit 

risi 

je  ris 

risus 

ris  (ri) 

pr9iidi(Pop. 

Lat. 

je  pris 

pr9nsus 

pris 

pr^nsi,  pr^si) 

vidi 

je  vis 

v^ni 

je  vins 

tfnui 

je  tins 

d^bui 

je  dus 

mjsi 

je  mis 

mortuus,  mprtus  mort 

natus  ne 

tractus  trait 

Tjinctus,  &c.  oint,  &c. 

ofF^rtus  offert 

coop^rtus  convert 

The  above  are  what  are  called  strong  preterites  and 
strong  past  participles  in  French.  They  are  so  called 
because  in  these  the  tempus  forte  is  borne  by  the  radical  as 
it  was  in  Latin,  while  in  verbal  forms  like  je  fin-is,  fin-\, 
the  tempus  forte  is  borne  by  the  termination ;  and  these 
latter  are  called  weak  preterites  and  weak  past  par- 
ticiples \ 

^  In  Old  French  the  only  strong  forms  in  the  preterite  were  the  1  and 
3  sing,  and  3  plur.  In  the  i  and  2  plur.  the  tempus  forte,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  Popular  Latin  forms  (e.g.  fecisti,  fecimus,  fecistis),  was 
borne  by  the  termination.     The  preterite  offatre  was  conjugated  thus  : 

Strong  forms  :  je  fis,  il fit,  Us  firent. 

Weak  forms  :  tufesis,  nous  fesintes,  vous  fesistes. 
Little  by  little  the  language  reduced  these  forms  to  a  single  type ;  the 
weak  forms   were   remodelled   on  the  strong ;  tu  fis,  nous  fimes,  vous 
files,  being  formed  ixovn.  jefis,  il  fit,  Us  firent. 
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At  an  early  period  the  language  endeavoured  to  simplify 
these  multiple  forms. 

Preterites  of  the  Dead  Conjugation. — (i)  For  the  perfects 
on  the  one  hand,  there  already  existed  in  Latin  a  termina- 
tion -ui,  used  in  a  great  number  of  verbs,  mostly  of 
the  2nd  conjugation  (deb-ui,  plac-ui,  &c.),  and  this 
termination  v^ras  extended  in  Popular  Latin  to  many  other 
verbs.  This  final  -ui  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel 
of  the  radical,  so  that  debui  became  dui,  placui  became 
ploi,  &c.  Hence  a  series  of  strong  preterites  which 
originally  ended  in  French  in  -ui  or  -oi,  later  on  in  -us : 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie. 

Preterite. 

avoir 

fai 

j'exxA 

devoir 

je  dois 

je  dvia 

plaire 

„  plais 

„  PIU3 

taire 

f,  tats 

„  tXLS 

savoir 

ff  sais 

„  sua 

pouvoir 

„  puis 

,,/us 

lire 

i,  Its 

„  /us 

boire 

f,  bois 

„  bus 

parattre 

„  parais 

,,  pama 

The  preterite  derived  from  debui  was  conjugated  thus : 
je  dui,  tu  detis,  il  dut,  nous  deumes,  vous  deilstes,  its  durent. 
Analogy  with  the  other  persons  possessing  -u  as  a  charac- 
teristic ending  caused  dui  to  be  changed  into  du,  later  on 
dus,  the  5  being  added  for  the  ist  person  according  to  the 
general  rule  (§  219).  The  preterite  derived  from  placui 
was  conjugated  :  je  ploi,  tu  pious,  il  plot,  nous  ploumes,  vous 
ploiistes,  ils  plorent.  This  preterite,  like  those  of  avoir, 
savoir,  pouvoir,  taire,  was  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
preterites  in  -us,  giving  je  plus,  j'eus,  &c. 

By  analogy,  the  preterite  of  certain  other  verbs  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  this  termination  -us  to  the 
radical  of  the  present  participle ;  hence  the  weak  preterites 
in  -us : 
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Infinitive. 

Pres.  Part. 

Preterite. 

courir 

coitr-ant 

je  cour-yxA 

valoir 

val-ant 

„    t'^/-US 

vouloir 

voul-ant 

,,  vottl'Ua 

(ii)  On  the  other  hand,  French  adopted  another  termina- 
tion, not  less  frequent  in  Latin,  -ivi,  -ii,  which  was  used 
in  the  case  of  weak  perfects,  e.  g.  fin-ivi.  It  was  added 
similarly  to  the  radical  of  the  present  participle.  Hence 
the  many  weak  French  preterites  of  which  the  i  sing, 
formerly  ended  in  -i  and  now  ends  in  -is  (§  219) : 

•  Infinitive.  Pres.  Part.  Preterite. 

peindre  peign-ant  je  petgn-ia 

craindre  craign-ant  „  craigN-is 

rompre  romp-ani  „  romp-xa 

pendre  pend-ant  „  pend-is 

rendre  rend-ant  „  rend-is 

mordre  mord-ant  „  mord-ia 

vaincre  vainqu-ant  ,,  vainqu-ia 

Participles. — The  past  participles  were  remodelled  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  A  certain  number  of  the  original  par- 
ticiples have,  however,  been  preserved  in  modern  French 
in  the  form  of  participial  substantives,  some  masculine,  but 
most  of  them  feminine  : 


Mascul 

inc. 

Feminine. 

mprsum 

mors 

cursa 

course 

CTjirsum 

cours 

ri^pta 

route 

P9(n)sum 

(peis),  poids 

mjssa 

jncsse 

missus 

mets 

quaesita 

quete 

acqusiesitiLs  acquit 

electa 

elite 

ppsita 

paste 

rec^pta 

recette 

d^bita 

dette 

r^ndita 

,  v^ndita 

rente,  venie 

t9(n)8a 

toise 

p^rdita 

perte 
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Some  participles  have  even  passed  through  a  second 
strong  form,  taken  from  the  infinitive  :  t^nsus,  -a,  from 
t^ndo,  was  supplanted  by  t^ndit-us,  -a,  whence  the 
feminine  substantive  tente ;  positus,  p6stus,  -a,  from  ppno, 
had  as  a  doublet  pSnitus,  ppnita,  whence  the  French  ponte. 

But  apart  from  the  survival  in  these  substantive  forms, 
in  which  they  became,  as  it  were,  crystallized,  the  original 
participles  have  been  lost.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
newer  forms  created  on  the  type  of  inib-i;itus.  This  new 
inflexion,  -utus,  reduced  in  French  to  -u,  was  added  to  the 
radical  of  the  infinitive  : 

Latin  infinitive.  French  past  participle, 
val-ere  val-Vi 

pend-ere  pend-u 

curr-ere  cour-u 

''vol-ere  voul-\x 

In  many  cases,  the  final  consonant  of  the  radical  having 
dropped,  the  atonic  vowel  is  elided  before  the  u  of  the 
participle,  so  that  we  have  monosyllabic  participles,  which 
resemble  in  form  the  strong  participles : 

Latin  infinitive.         O.F.  past  part.         Mod.F.  past  part. 

leg- ere  /eii  /u 

bib- ere  bexi  bvL 

tac-ere  /eii  t\x 

plac-ere  phxi  plu 

cogno-scere  coneii  con{n)M 

par-escere  pareH  pam 

By  this  process  most  of  the  verbs  of  the  dead  conjuga- 
tion came  to  have  forms  in  -is  or  -us  for  the  preterite 
(the  former  being  most  in  use),  and  the  form  in  -u  for 
the  past  participle  \ 

^  In  some  cases  the  termination  in  -u  has  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
participles  in  -i,  the  Latin  -itum.  We  say  vetu,  instead  of  the  O.F.  vesti; 
and  in  popular  Modern  French  bouillu  (or  boulu),  seniu,  are  used  for 
bouillt)  senti. 
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acquerir 

mouvoir 

devoir 

recevoir 

avoir 

savoir 

tenir 

Thus  was  formed  the  conjugation  of  rendre,  which 
grammarians  have  made  the  type  of  the  4th  French  con- 
jugation, simply  because  most  of  the  strong  verbs,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conform  to  it. 

251.  Infinitive,  future,  and  conditional. — We  have 
seen  how,  in  the  formation  of  the  future  and  conditional, 
certain  verbs  of  the  dead  conjugation  in  -ir  and  -oir 
drop  the  vowels  i,  oi,  as  pretonic  counterfinals  (§  48). 
Thus  : 

mourir    gives  in  the  future  mourrai,  from  mor(i)raio 

acquerrai,  „  acquaer(e}raio 

mouvrai  „  mov(e)raio 

devrai  „  deb(e)raio 

recevrai  „  recip^^e)raio 

aiirai  ,,  hab(e)raio 

saitrai  ,,  sap(e)raio 

ten{d]raif  „  ten(e)raio 

tiendrai 

ven(d)rai,  „  ven(i)raio 

viendrai 

vaiiidrai  „  val(e)raio 

vou{d)rai  „  vol(e)raio 

fau{d)rai  ,,  fall(e)raio 

cherrai  ,,  cad(e)raio 

(O.  F.  chedrai) 

verrai  „     vid(e)raio 

(O.  F.  vedmi) 

Pourvoir  only  gives  in  the  future  je  pourvoirai,  3.  modern 
form;  in  Old  French  the  form  pourverrai was  regularly  used. 

Amongst  the  verbs  in  -ir  we  must  notice  those  in  which 
the  termination  is  preceded  by  an  1  monillee ;  this  was 
treated  in  Old  French  as  a  simple  1 : 

saillir  gave  a  futiu'e  sail-rai,  sail-d-rai,  saudrai. 
cueillir  „  cueilrai^  cueil-d-rai,  citeudrat. 

bouillir         „  bonilrai^  bouil-d-rai,  boiidrai. 


vemr 


» 


valoir 

vouloir 

falloir 

ch{e)oir 
(O.  F.  chedeir) 

voir 

^0.  F.  vedeir) 
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These  forms  were  lost  in  the  period  of  Middle  French, 
when  the  forms  saillerai,  cueillerai,  were  used ;  these  latter 
are  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  although  in  popular 
French  the  forms  saillirai,  cueillirai,  bouilliraif  formed  on 
the  infinitive,  are  tending  to  be  accepted. 

The  other  verbs  of  the  dead  conjugation  in  -ir  (e.  g. 
partir)  form  their  future  and  conditional  on  the  type  of 
finir.  The  i  should  have  dropped  according  to  rule,  as  in 
the  preceding  verbs  ;  but  it  has  been  saved  by  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  consonants  resulting  from  the  elision 
would  form  a  combination  of  sounds  too  difficult  for  pro- 
nunciation (e.  g.  partrai)  \ 

252.  Present  participle. — According  to  grammarians, 
the  present  and  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  subjunctive 
tenses,  are  formed  from  the  present  participle  :  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  these  different  tenses  are  formed 
from  the  same  radical.  Nevertheless,  to  simplify  the 
matter,  we  may  consider  one  of  them  as  typical,  and  take 
as  our  type  the  present  participle,  for  example. 

The  relations  of  the  present  participle  with  the  imperfect 
indicative  and  the  subjunctive  are  too  obvious  to  need  dis- 
cussion.    Thus  we  have  : 

Pres.  participle.  Imp.  indicative.  Pres.  subjunctive. 


./^ 


paraiss-ant        je  paraiss-ais        que  je  paraiss-e 
dis-ant  je  dis-ais  queje  dis-e 

We  may,  however,  dwell  with  advantage  on  the  rela- 
tions between  this  participle  and  the  singular  persons 
of  the  present  indicative.  The  2  sing,  of  this  latter  tense 
has  ended  with  an  -s,  and  the  3  sing,  with  a  -t,  from  the 
O.F.  period,  while  since  modern  times  the  i  sing,  has 
ended  with  an  -s.  If  the  radical  of  the  present  participle 
itself  ends  with  a  consonant,  the  two  consonants  will  meet. 

*  Ouir,  from  audire,  now  gives  in  the  future  outrai  (a  form  very 
rarely  used).  The  O.  F.  form  was  orrai,  earlier  odrai,  from  audiraio, 
audraio. 
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We  shall  now  consider  how  these  consonant-groups  are 
resolved. 

(i)  The  radical  of  the  present  participle  ends  in  -s-,  or  -ss- : 
(h's-antf  conduis-anty  fais-ant,  plais-ant ;  connaiss-ant,  paraiss- 
ant,  &c.  In  the  i  and  2  sing,  the  -ss-  or  -sss-  of  the  radical 
and  termination  are  reduced  to  a  single  s :  Je  /is,  jc 
coiinais ;  ///  lis,  tu  dis,  iu  connais.  In  the  3  sing,  the 
s  before  the  t  of  the  termination  is  dropped  according  to 
the  rules  of  Modern  French  phonetics  and  spelling ;  in 
cases  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  a  circumflex  accent 
is  placed  over  the  i  :  il  dit,  il  lit)  il  plait,  il  par  ait. 

(ii)  The  termination  -ant  of  the  present  participle  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel :  ri-ant,  coriclii-ant,  fri-ant,  fuy-aut, 
croy-ant.  The  original  forms  in  Old  French  for  the  pre- 
sent tense  were,  according  to  rule,  je  ri,  je  croi,  je  conch ty 
&c.  (which  became  later  on  je  ris,je  crois,  &c.,  §  219) ;  tii 
I'is,  tu  crois ;  /'/  rit,  il  croit. 

(iii)  The  termination  -ant  is  preceded  by  m  or  v  :  dorm- 
ant, buv-ant,  ecriv-ant,  suiv-ant,  &c.  These  consonants 
are  dropped,  not  only  before  the  -s  and  -t  of  the  2  and 
3  sing.,  according  to  phonetic  rule  (§  100),  but  also  in  the 
I  sing.,  where  they  were  final.  Thus  we  have  not  only  tii 
dors,  iu  vis ;  //  dort,  il  vit,  &c.,  but  je  dor,  je  vi,  je  doi,  je 
sui ;  which  became  later  on  je  dors,  je  vis,  je  dois,  je  suis 
(§  219),  &c. 

(iv)  The  termination  -ant  is  preceded  by  either  one  or 
two  dentals :  r end-ant,  perd-ant,  ment-ant,  mett-ant,  batt-ant, 
sent-ant.  In  French  pronunciation,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
cannot  have  two  consecutive  final  dentals ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Modern  French  spelling  an  effort  is  made  to  leave 
the  verbal  radical  intact,  whilst  in  Old  French  the  spelling 
tended  to  follow  the  pronunciation.  These  two  tendencies 
have  resulted  in  uncertainty  and  incoherency  in  modern 
usage.  We  have :  je  rends,  tu  rends,  il  rend,  and  not  il 
rent',  hvX  je  sens,  in  sens,  il  sent,  and  not  />  scnts,  tu  sents; 
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—je  pars,  tu  pars,  il  part,  side  by  side  vj\\hje  niets,  tu  mets, 
il  met,  je  hats,  tu  bats,  il  bat,  &c.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  French  Academy  would  adopt  a  uniform  speUing  in 
these  cases. 

(v)  The  termination  -ant  is  preceded  by  an  n  moutllee : 
craign-ant,  joign-ant.  In  Modern  French  the  n  mouillee 
can  no  longer  be  pronounced  as  a  final ;  it  has  been 
replaced  by  a  simple  n.  Hence  we  have  je  crains,  tu 
crains,  il  craint,  together  with  the  forms  craignant,  nous 
craignons,  &c. 

(vi)  The  termination  -ant  is  preceded  by  an  1  mouillee. 
This  consonant  has  been  transformed  into  the  vowel  u, 
and  the  s  of  the  inflexion  is  written  usually  with  an  x ; 
thus  we  have  val-ant :  je  vaux,  tu  vaux,  il  vaut ;  defaill-ant : 
je  de/aux  {or  je  defaus).  In  bouill-ant,  je  bous,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  s  after  ou  in  spelling  is  to  be  noticed. 

Thus  most  of  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  in  the  dead  conjugation  are  ex- 
plained by  the  general  laws  of  French  phonetics. 

253.  The  three  present  tenses  in  the  dead  con- 
jugation.— We  need  only  recall,  by  means  of  a  table,  the 
laws  enounced  in  §  226  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
the  tempus  forte  on  the  vowel  of  the  radical  in  the  i,  2,  and 
3  sing.,  and  the  consequent  difference  between  the  result- 
ing French  vowel  in  these  persons  and  in  the  i  and  2  plur. 
(when  the  vowel  is  free)  of  the  three  present  tenses  (indi- 
cative, imperative,  and  subjunctive) : 


Infinitive. 

Pres.  Indie.  3  sing. 

Pres.  Indie,  i  plur. 

a 

{ap)paroir 

il  (ap)pert 

nous  parous  (O.F.) 

6 

que'rir 

je  quiers 

nous  querons 

tenir 

je  tiens 

nous  tenons 

venir 

je  viens 

nous  venons 

^ 

devoir 

je  dois 

nous  devons 

6 

mourir 

je  meurs 

nous  mourons 

pouvoir 

je  peux 

nous  pouvMs 
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The  four  series  of  phonetic   facts    summarized    above 
:count  for  aln" 
irregular  verbs. 


account  for  almost  all  the  irregularities  of  the  so-called 


254.  Peculix\rities  of  certain  verbs. — To  complete 
this  study  we  have  only  to  point  out  certain  isolated  facts, 
and  firstly  those  in  connexion  with  the  two  auxiliaries 
etre  and  avoir, 

(i)  ETRE. — This  verb  shows  interesting  peculiarities  in 
each  of  its  moods  and  tenses. 


.  Present  indicative: 

Classical  Latin. 

Old  French. 

Mod.  French. 

s^m 

suif  Sit  is 

suis 

?s 

es 

es 

est 

est 

est 

si^mus 

sofiis,  sotnes 

somnies 

^stis 

estes 

etes 

sunt 

sont 

sont 

With  regard  to  the  s  of  the  i  sing.^  see  §  219  (i).  In  the  2 
sing,  the  Latin  es  should  have  given  phonetically  ies  (§  51, 
2).  Es  is  doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  est,  or  else  to  its 
frequent  use  as  an  atonic  form.  Similarly  estis  ought  to 
have  given  ez ;  the  form  cstes  is  without  doubt  due  to  the 
action  of  5om^5,  just  as  dites, /aites  \  are  due  to  the  action 
of  dimes,  faimes  (see  §  254,  vii).  With  regard  to  soms  and 
somes  see  §  222. 

2.  Imperfect  indicative  : 

From  the  Latin  6ram,  ^ras,  6rat,  eramus,  eratis,  grant, 
were  derived  the  O. F.  forms  iere  {ere"-),  ieres  {ercs"^),  ierct 
(eret-),  erions,  eriez,  ierent  {erenf^)  This  imperfect  from  the 
time  of  the  Middle  Ages  gradually  gave  way  to  other  forms 
based  on   the   infinitive  estre.     From   estj'e  were   derived 

'  In  certain   dialects  of  Eastern    France  we    find    analogous    forms  : 
prenies  from  pr^nditis,  rinies  from  r^dditis,  sentes  from  s^quitis. 
^  The  atonic  forms,  less  used. 

Ji  b 
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esteie,  estate ;  estetes,  estoies,  &c.,  on  the  model  of  the  O.  F. 
prometeie,  &c.,  from  prometre ;  teindeie,  &c.,-  from  tendre. 
Hence  the  Modern  French  imperfect  e'tais,  etaisy  e'tattf 
e'iions,  etiez,  etaient. 


Preterite : 

Popular  Latin. 

Old  French. 

Mod.  French 

fui 

fuiju 

fus 

fujsti 

fus 

fus 

ftiit 

fut 

fut 

fuimus 

fumes,  fusmes 

fumes 

fu^stis 

fustes 

futes 

fuerunt 

furent 

furent 

This  preterite  is  the  only  strong  preterite  of  Old  French 
which  was  strong  in  all  the  persons :  tu  fus,  nous  fumes, 
vous  fustes  (cf.  p.  361,  note).  The  i  sing,  passed  through 
the  pronunciation  fui  and  fiii ;  it  then  became  fu  under 
the  action  of  the  2  and  3  sin^.fus  Sindfut.  In  the  i6th  cen- 
tury it  was  still  written  fu.  It  became /?/5  later  according 
to  the  general  rule  (§  219). 

4.  Future  and  conditional : 

From  the  Latin  ^ro,  ^ris,  6rit,  primus,  ^ritis,  Srunt, 
was  derived  the  O.F.  future,  t'er,  iers,  iert,  ermes,  ertes, 
ierent.  Side  by  side  with  this  classical  future,  ero,  &c.;  there 
was  in  Popular  Latin  a  future  formed  from  the  infinitive 
essere  and  the  verb  {h)abeo :  esserabeo,  &c.,  from  which 
came  the  O.F.  estrai.  The  form  of  the  future  now  used, 
serai,  seras,  has  been  in  use  since  the  12th  century;  it 
is  still  unexplained. 

5.  Present  subjunctive : 

The  forms  queje  sot's,  &c.,  have  been  taken,  not  from  the 
Classical  Latin  sim,  sis,  sit,  &c.,  &c.,  but  from  the  Popular 
Latin  slam,  s]|:as,  s]fat,  siamus,  siatis,  s][ant.  Hence  we 
have  in  Old  French  seie  and  sote,  seies  and  soies,  sett ;  seiens, 
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seiez,  seient  and  soient,  and  in  Modern  French  sots,  sot's, 
soil ;   soyons,  soyez,  soient. 

6.  Imperfect  subjunctive  : 

The  forms  quejefusse,  Sec,  were  derived  from  the  Latin 
pluperfect  fuissem,  &c. 

7.  Infinitive : 

Etre  is  taken  from  the  Popular  Latin  essere,  whence  estre, 
etre. 

8.  Gerund  and  participles  : 

These  forms  are  derived  from  another  verb,  the  verb 
stare,  which  in  Popular  Latin  had  assumed  the  meaning  of 
Uo  find  oneself/  Hence  the  gerund  estant,  later  etant, 
from  stando ;  the  present  participle  estant,  later  etant,  from 
stantem ;  and  the  past  participle,  este\  later  e'te,  from  statum. 
The  verb  etre  is  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  avoir  in 
the  past  tenses.  This  is  an  anomaly.  In  Italian  the 
auxiliary  used  is  the  verb  essere.  The  equivalent  of  the 
Italian  to  sono  stato  would  normally  be  in  French,  not 
fai  e'te]  but  je  suis  ete.  This  more  regular  conjugation  is 
sometimes  found  in  Old  French,  and  still  survives  in  the 
popular  language. 

(ii)  AVOIR.  —  The  i  sing,  of  the  present  indicative 
comes  from  the  Popular  Latin  (h)abio,  aio,  which  gave 
according  to  the  rules  of  phonetics  ai  (§  54,  I.  b).  In 
accordance  with  its  etymology  the  form  ai  has  no  final  s ; 
but  in  Popular  French  an  s  is  often  added,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  forms  je  viens,  je  cours,  &c.  With  regard 
to  ont,  see  §  224,  footnote.  The  Latin  perfect  habui,  &c., 
through  the  forms  *awi,  *aui,  &c.,  was  transformed  into 
oi,  oils,  ot,  oiimes,  oustes,  orent,  and  thence  into  the  modern 
{y)eus,  tu  eus,  il  eut,  &c.  (cf.  p.  331,  note).  It  was  only  from 
the  1 6th  century  that  the  old  form  of  the  future,  avrai, 
became  aurai,  in  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  the 
V  into  the  vowel  u.    In  the  same  way  savrai  became  saurai. 

B  b  2 
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(iii)  COUDRB. — Je  cottds,  tu  conds,  il  coud.  This  verb 
comes  from  the  Classical  Latin  consuere,  Popular  Latin 
cpsvere,  cpsere,  which,  according  to  phonetic  rules,  became 
cosre^  cosdre,  cousdre,  coudre.  The  euphonic  d  of  the  in- 
finitive was  introduced  in  spelling  into  the  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  without  any  good  reason. 

(iv)  MOUDRE. — Je  mouds,  tu  mouds,  il  moud.  From 
the  Latin  molere,  m9lre;  moldre,  motidre.  This  verb 
shows  the  same  peculiarity  in  spelling  as  coudre, 

(v)  SOUDRE  (obsolete,  from  solvere)  and  its  com- 
pounds :  absoudre,  resoudre,  &c.  The  irregularity  of  these 
verbs  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple, the  one  in  -olUf  feminine  -oluej  from  the  Classical 
Latin  solutus :  absohi,  absolue,  re'sohty  re'solue ;  the  other 
in  -ous,  feminine  -oute,  from  the  Popular  Latin  spltus  : 
absous,  absoute.  We  have  in  reality,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
masculine  of  an  old  participle  in  s,  assous,  assousse,  to- 
gether with  the  feminine  of  an  old  participle  in  t,  assout, 
assoute.  The  b  in  these  forms  is  due  to  the  learned 
formation  and  is  of  later  origin.     (Cf  p.  277.) 

(vi)  OFFRIR,  SOUFPRIR,  COUVRIR;  CUEILLIR, 
SAILLIR  ^ — The  present  indicative  of  offrir,  souffrir,  and 
coiivrir  took  a  final  e  as  a  supporting  vowel  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  influence  of  analogy  led  to  the  use  of  the 
forms  je  cueille,  je  saille^  instead  of  the  O.F.  je  cueilfje  sail, 
in  which  the  radical  of  the  verb  was  too  much  masked  to 
resist  this  influence. 

(vii)  DIRE  (LIRE). — The  2  plur.  diies  no  more  repre- 
sents the  Latin  form  dieitis  than  faties  represents  facitis, 
for  these  Latin  forms  would  have  given  in  French  dtz  and 
faiz.  The  forms  dites  and  faites  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
action  of  the  old  forms  of  the  i  plur.,  dimes  and  faimes. 

*  Derived  from  the  Pop.  Lat.  forms  offer^re ;  sufiferjre ;  *coprjre ;: 
*collig|re,  *coly|r  (corresponding  to  the  Classical  forms  ofiferre,  siifif^rre, 
cooperire,  coUigere)  ;  and  sal|re. 
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These  were  lost  and  replaced  by  the  analogical  forms 
(iisonSffatsons  ;  but  dites  snid  faifes  have  survived  \  In  the 
present  subjunctive  of  dire  we  find  in  Old  French  the  forms 
que  je  die,  que  tu  dies,  qu'ils  dient,  &c.,  and  in  the  present 
indicative  ils  dient,  which  were  all  derived  according  to 
rule  from  Latin.  They  are  now  replaced  by  forms  due  to 
analogy  with  other  verbs,  and  taken  either  from  the  present 
participle  or  from  the  i  and  2  plur.  of  the  present  indica- 
tive: que  je  dise,  que  tu  dises,  qu*ils  disent,  on  the  type  of 
disant,  disons,  &c. 

The  subjunctive  of  lire  was  similarly  remodelled  from 
lisant, 

(viii)  FAIRE  (PL AIRE,  T AIRE).— Derived  from  the 
Latin  facere,  and  the  Popular  Latin  placere,  tac6re. 
With  regard  to  J aites  see  (vii)  supra.  On  the  (orm  font 
see  §  224,  footnote.  The  old  subjunctive  was  written : 
que  je  face,  que  tu  faces,  quHl  face,  que  nous  facions,  que 
vous  faciez,  qiCils  facent.  Similarly />/rt^V^,  taire,  gave  the 
forms  que  je  place,  que  je  tace,  &c.  But  whilst  que  je  face 
has  been  preserved,  the  c  being  merely  replaced  in  spelling 
by  ss,  the  subjunctives  oi  plaire  and  taire  have  been  re- 
modelled on  the  forms  plaisons,je  plaisais,  plaisant;  taisons, 
je  taisais,  taisant,  and  have  become  que  je  plaise,  que  je 
taise,  &c. 

We  must  notice  in  the  future  and  conditional  the  forms 

feraidindferais,  with  the  weakening  of  ai  mio  the  e  feminine. 

The  e  feminine  occurs  in  reality  also  in  the  forms  faisant 

and  faisons,  and  Voltaire  wrote  in  accordance  with  this 

pronunciation:  fesant.fesons. 

(ix)  VAINCRE  (O.F.  veintre). — This  verb  possessed  a 
series  of  forms  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin  vincero, 
but  owing  to  analogy  it  has  undergone  change,  and  the 
consonant  c,  or  qu,  has  displaced  t  throughout,  even  in 

'  Rcdire  gives  in  the  same  way  redites,  and  refaire  the  form  nfatics. 
The  other  compounds  of  dire,  e.g.  medire,  &c.,  give  incdiscz,  &c. 
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the  3  sing,  of  the  present  indicative,  in  which  the  O.F. 
vetnt,  Mid.  F.  vaint,  is  now  represented  by  vainc.  Thus 
we  have  for  the  present  indicative  : 

Old  French.  Mod.  French. 

je  venc,  vainc    nous  venquons,  vainquons       je  vainc,    nous 

vainquons 

tu  veins,  vains  vous  venquez,  vainquez  tu  vaincs,  vous 

vainquez 

il  veint,  vaint    ils  vainquent  it  vatnc,     ils 

vainquent 

(x)  BBUIRE  \  —  In  modern  usage  the  pres.  part. 
briiyant  has  been  replaced  by  bruissant,  and  ils  bruyent  by 
ils  bruissent ;  hence  the  substantive  bruissement,  &c. 

(xi)  GESIR. — The  surviving  forms  are  regularly  derived 
from  Latin  forms:  jacere,  gesir;  jsLC^ntem,  gisant ;  jcicet, 
il  git. 

(xii)  TENIR,  VENIR.— Derived  from  the  Latin  tenure, 
venire.  To  distinguish  the  old  regular  futures  and  condi- 
tionals, tendrai,  vendrai,  from  the  futures  and  conditionals  of 
tendre  and  vendre,  these  have  been  changed  in  Modern 
French  into  tiendrai,  viendrai,  &c.,  modelled  on  je  tiens,  je 
viens,  &c. 

(xiii)  SEOIR. — From  the  Latin  sedsre.  Cf  vidsre,  veoir, 
voir.  Present  indicative :  il  sied,  from  s^det ;  present 
participle :  seyant,  and  also  scant,  from  sedentem.  The 
various  forms  in  oi,  ei,  6,  16,  in  the  original  conjugation 
of  the  verb  were  regularly  derived  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  Latin  verb.  But  in  French  each  of  them  has  been 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  radical,  and  hence  the  extraordinary 
inconsistencies  of  the  modern  conjugation  : 

Pres.  indie,  j'assois    and  j'assieds 

tu  assois  tu  assieds 

il  assoit,  &c.  /'/  assied,  &c. 

Pres.  part,    assoyant    and  asseyant,  &c. 

*  Of  uncertain  derivation. 


{ 
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(xiv)  CHOIR. — Derived  from  Pop.  Lat.  cad^re  (CLiss. 
Lat.  cadere).  —  The  new  forms  il  choit,  il  e'choit,  &c., 
have  been  derived  from  the  infinitive,  the  corresponding 
forms  being  formerly  //  chet^  il  echet.  The  present  participle 
cheant  has  been  preserved  in  e'che'ant,  eche'ance,  and  in 
mes-cheant,  me'chant,  from  which  came  the  old  word 
mes-che'ancef  me'chance,  which  has  produced  the  modern 
mechanceie. 

(xv)  POUVOIR.— Derived  from  the  Pop.  Lat.  *pot^re 
(Class.  Lat.  posse).  The  future  poiirrai  has  been  derived 
from  the  Popular  Latin  potere-abeo,  through  the  forms 
podrai,  porrai;  compare  the  old  forms  of  the  infinitive 
podeir,  poeir,  pooir,  and  the  modern  pouvoir. 
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255.  The  two  kinds  of  indeclinable  words. —Inde- 
clinable words  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

(i)  Words  of  relation,  including  adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions. 

(ii)  Interjections. 
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I.    Words  of  Relation. 

250.  Words  of  relation  (adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions).  —  The  constituent  terms  of  a  statement 
may  be  connected  in  language  by  means  of  words  which 
express  general  or  abstract  relations,  and  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  other  words,  and  consequently  do  not  need  to 
be  inflected  :  these  may  be  classed  as  adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions. 

Words  of  this  kind  are  related  to  one  another  in  their 
origin  and  nature.  Most  French  conjunctions  are  adverbs 
used  absolutely ;  and  the  French  prepositions  are  de- 
rived from  Latin  prepositions,  which  originally  were  all 
adverbs. 

257.  The  form  of  French  adverbs. — French  adverbs 
have  been  either  derived  from  corresponding  Latin  adverbs 
or  from  Latin  or  French  adjectives,  or  else  have  been  formed 
by  methods  of  word  composition. 

258.  Adverbs  derived  from  latin  adverbs. — A  cer- 
tain number  of  French  adverbs  come  from  corresponding 
Latin  adverbs : 


Class.  Latin. 

Pop.  Latin. 

O.F. 

Mod.  F. 

aliorsum 

aliorsu 

aiJlors 

ailleurs 

sursum 

susu 

sits 

sus 

deer  sum 

deusu 

JUS 

hodie 

hodye 

hut 

hut  (in  aujourd' 
hut ) 

ibi 

ivi 

i 

y 

inde 

ende 

ent 

en 

iliac 

lac 

la 

Id 

jam 

ja 

ja 

ja  (in  d^jd) 

magis 

mages 

mats 

mats 

minus 

menos 

meins 

moins 

plus 

plus 

plus 

plus 
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Class.  Latin. 

Pop.  Latin. 

O.F. 

Mod.  F. 

uon 

non 

non 

non,  ne 

sic 

sic 

si 

si 

tantum 

tantu 

tant 

tant 

ubi  obe,  ove      0  ou 

259.  Adverbs  formed  from  adjectives. — To  this  first 
series  we  must  add  a  series  of  adjectives  used  absolutely, 
either  in  the  singular  or  plural. 

1.  Adverbs  formed  from  singular  adjectives '.  courir  vite, 
voir  clair,  chanter  faux,  parler  haut,  sentir  bon,  couper 
court,  alter  droit,  &c\  In  these  we  find  the  Latin  tradition 
continued  in  French,  since  neuter  adjectives  were  similarly 
used  as  adverbs  in  Latin. 

2.  Adverbs  formed  from  plural  adjectives.  We  find  in 
Popular  Latin,  and  later  in  French,  adverbs  which  have 
been  formed  from  the  accusative  plural,  either  masculine 
or  feminine,  of  adjectives : 

voluntarios  volontiers 

certas  certes 

primas  primes  (O.F.)  * 

longas  longes  (O.F.)^,  «fec. 

These  adverbs  are,  as  we  see,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  final  s.  This  s  was  also  the  final  of  a  certain 
number  of  Latin  adverbs  in  constant  use,  such  as  foris 
{outside),  magis,  plus,  &c.,  and  of  Latin  neuter  compara- 
tives, used  also  as  adverbs :  melius,  pejus,  &c.  It  came 
consequently  to  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  of 
adverbs,  and  its  use  was  extended  at  a  very  early  period  to 
a  number  of  other  adverbs  which,  on  etymological  grounds, 
had  no  right  to  it :  jadis,  tandis  (Lat.  jamdiu,  tamdiu), 
gneres  (Gothic  waigari),  donques  (from  done),  avecques 
(from  avuec,  avec,  +  que),  &c. 

'  [Adverbs  are  formed  similarly  in  English  :  to  run  fast,  speak  loud, 

hmcW  good,  cut  short,  go  straight,  &c.     Chanter  faux  =  to  sing  out  ofiniie.^ 

'   =  in  Mod.  F.  en  premier  lieu.  ^   =  in  Mod.  F.  lungicntf'S. 
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260.  Adverbs  formed  by  composition. — A  large  num- 
ber of  new  adverbs  have  also  been  formed  in  French  by 
composition. 

Four  distinct  methods  of  formation  have  been  used : 
(i)  the  combination  of  a  preposition  with  a  noun  governed 
by  it ;  (ii)  the  combination  of  two  or  more  prepositions  or 
adverbs ;  (iii)  the  combination  of  an  adjective  with  a  sub- 
stantive (the  resulting  compound  being  used  absolutely) ; 
(iv)  the  transformation  of  a  phrase  (generally  an  elliptical 
phrase)  into  an  adverb. 

(i)  Combination  of  a  preposition  with  a  noun  (substan- 
tive or  adjective)  governed  by  it. — In  Latin  we  already 
find  this  kind  of  composition:  ex-tempore,  that  is,  'from 
the  time  * ;  illico  (from  illo  loco),  *  in  that  place/  i.  e.  *  on  the 
spot.'  French  has  created  new  compounds  on  this  type, 
the  constituent  elements  of  some  of  which  have  merged  in  a 
single  word  so  that  they  look  like  simple  adverbs  :  alentour^ 
debout ;  while  in  other  cases  the  two  elements  have  been  left 
separate  :  a  cette  heure,  a  lafois,  a  present ^  a  tort,  a  raison. 

We  must  draw  special  attention  to : 

{a)  Adverbs  of  this  kind  in  which  the  noun  is  an  adjec- 
tive, whether  taken  substantively  or  not :  a  droite,  a  gauche , 
a  la  ronde,  a  la  de'robe'e  {= secretly),  a  la  prussienne. 

(b)  Locutions  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  preposition 
with  a  verbal  compound  word ;  a  tue-teie,  a  saute-mouton, 
d'arrache-pted^,  &c. 

(c)  Compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  preposition 
a  with  substantives  in  -ens  derived  from  verbal  radicals : 
a  tdtons,  a  reculons  (and  O.  F.  a  genouillons,  Mod.  F.  en 
s' agenouillant,  kneeling \  a  croppetons,  Mod.  F.  en  s'accrou- 
pissant,  crouching). 

(d)  Compounds  formed  of  two  nouns  joined  by  the 
preposition  a.     In  these  compounds  sometimes  the  pre- 

*  Cn'er  a  iue-tete  =  to  shout  so  as  to  split  any  one's  ears  ;  jouer  a  saute- 
ntouton  =  to  play  leap-frog ;  travailler  d^  arrache-pied  =  to  work  unceasingly . 
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position  a  is  equivalent  to  d  cote  de  (i.  e.  alongside) :  corps  a 
corps,  iete  a  tete,  bras  a  bras,  nez  a  nez.  Sometimes  it  implies 
direction,  and  in  this  case  the  first  noun  was  originally 
preceded  by  the  preposition  de  :  de  pas  a  pas,  de  pen  a  peu, 
de  7not  d  mot  (i.  e.  going  from  one  step  to  the  next  step,  from 
one  word  to  the  next  word),  &c. ;  which  by  ellipsis  led  to : 
peu  d  peu,  pas  a  pas,  mot  a  mot,  quatre  a  quatre,  brin  a  brin, 
goutte  d  goutte. 

{e)  In  this  category  must  be  placed  the  two  adverbs  avec 
and  or.  (i)  Avec  is  formed  of  av  and  ofec,  av  representing 
the  Latin  ap(ud),  and  ec  (formerly  uec)  representing  the 
Latin  hoc.  Avec  signifies  literally  'with  that/  and  is 
therefore  an  adverb.  It  became  a  preposition  also,  at  an 
early  period,  but  has  preserved  its  primitive  function  as 
an  adverb  down  to  the  present  day\ 

(2)  Or,  ore,  or  ors,  ores. — This  adverb  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  compound  ad-horam  =  at  the  hour.  In  Popular 
Latin  this  gave  ad  era,  aora ;  and  the  resulting  diphthong 
ao  became  an  open  o  :  ore.  The  plural  adoras  gave  ores. 
In  both  the  singular  ore  and  the  plural  ores  the  e  was  some- 
times dropped,  the  forms  or,  ors,  being  also  used.  Modern 
French  has  kept  the  form  or  and  dropped  ors,  except  in 
the  form  lors,  which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  article  le 
+  ors.  Lors  has  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  an 
a:  alors  (=  a  lors',  we  find  in  Old  French  tlors)» 

(ii)  Combination  of  two  or  more  prepositions  or  ad- 
verbs.— In  Classical  Latin  there  already  existed  the  adverb 
snb-inde,  which  has  become  the  French  souvent,  and  in 
Popular  Latin  ab-ante,  which  has  become  the  French  avant. 
Similarly,  dont  comes  from  de  unde  ',jusque  from  de  usque ; 
ensemble  from  in  simiil.  We  may  quote  also  later  com- 
pounds, of  which  the  process  of  formation  is  more  apparent: 

*  The  adverbial  use  is  shown  in 

II  avail  dans  la  terre  une  somme  enfouie 
Son  coeur  avec,  (La  Fontaine,  Fables,  iv,  20.) 

And  in  familiar  language  :  il  a  pris  mes  livres  et  est  parti  avec. 
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arriere  (from  a  and  riere '),  dessus,  par-dessus,  dessous,  par- 
dessoHs,  paravant,  auparavant,  dor  en  avant  (which  has 
become  dorc'navant),  desormais  (=  des-or-mais),  jamais. 

(iii)  Combination  of  an  adjective  with  a  substantive. — 
In  Classical  Latin  we  have  hodie  = /foc  die^  Hhis  day*; 
magno  opere,  *  with  great  work/  i.  e.  '  much.* 

On  this  type  Old  French  created  the  adverbs  oan  (this 
year),  biter,  mar  (Lat.  bona  hora,  mala  hora),  and  Modern 
French  has  preserved  or  created  the  adverbs  and  adverbial 
phrases  beancotip,  tous  jours  (now  toujours),  autrefois,  une 
fois,  quelquefois,  toutefois  (formerly  toutes  voies),  quelquepart, 
nidle  part,  &c. 

In  this  category  must  also  be  placed  the  adverbs  in 
-ment,  formed  from  a  feminine  adjective  and  the  suffix 
-ment;  which  represents  the  Latin  ablative  mente  (from  the 
feminine  noun  mens,  meaning  mind,  and,  by  extension, 
mamier),  e.g.  bonnementis  derived  from  bona  mente,  which 
means  literally  *  in  a  good  mind,  in  a  good  manner.*  Origin- 
ally the  substantive  was  not  merged  with  the  adjective,  and 
we  find,  in  Old  French,  instances  of  two  adverbs  normally 
ending  in  -ment  following  one  another,  in  which  the 
termination  -ment  is  omitted  from  the  first  adverb :  e 
humle  et  dulcement  (Chanson  de  Roland,  1.  1163);  as  we 
should  still  say  in  French :  d'une  humble  et  douce  maniere. 

Notes. — (i)  The  adjective  is  feminine  in  form.  Several 
cases  must  be  distinguished  under  this  head : 

(fl)  In  certain  adjectives  the  feminine  forms  were  in- 
distinguishable in  Old  French  from  the  masculine :  fort, 
grand,  tel,  mortel,  gentil,  constant,  &c.  (§  180).  The  femi- 
nines  of  such  adjectives  as  constituent  parts  of  adverbs  in 
-ment  have  been  mostly  remodelled  according  to  modern 
rules.     Thus  we  have : 

O.  F.  Mod.  F. 

forment  fortement 

granment  grandement 

*   =  Eng.  rtar. 
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O.  F.  Mod.  F. 

ntorteliucjit  morte/kfiw/ii 

griefment  grievement 

ioyalment,  hyaument  loyalement 

But  traces  of  the  old  formation  of  the  feminine  have  been 
preserved  in  the  following  words :  (i)  communc'ment,  from 
the  O.  F.  co7nmimehnent,  commune!  being  another  form  of 
communal ;  {2)  gentiment  for gentt'iment,  from  gentil,  an  adjec- 
tive,  of  which  the  masculine  and  feminine  were  identical ; 
and  also  (3)  in  the  adverbs  which  end  in  -amment  and  -em- 
ment.  The  feminine  forms  of  constant,  prudent,  were  also 
constant,  prudent.  The  original  adverbs  must  have  been 
constantment,  prudentment,  &c.,  from  which  were  derived 
constan-ment,  pruden-ment,  &c.,  and  later  on  constantment, 
prudentment,  &c.  In  Modern  French  almost  all  adverbs 
taken  from  adjectives  in  -ant,  or  -ent,  remain  faithful  to  this 
mode  of  formation.  However,  as  early  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  literary 
men  tried  to  restore  to  the  adjective  the  feminine  form  it 
had  when  used  separately,  and  to  introduce  prudentenienf, 
constantement,  diligentement,  &c.  This  attempt  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  the  archaic  feminine  of  the  adjective  persisted 
in  use  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  corresponding  adverb, 
although  it  had  become  obsolete  when  used  separately. 
Of  this  attempt  traces  have  remained  in  pre'sentement, 
ve'hementement  {§  181,  ii). 

(b)  The  adjectives  above  mentioned  must  not  be  confused 
with  derivatives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  -entus,  -enta, 
which  had  distinct  masculine  and  feminine  forms : 


lentus 

lenta 

lent 

lente 

opulentus 

opulenta 

opident 

opidenie 

violentus 

violenta 

violent 

violcnte 

Lentement,  the  adverb  from  lent,  is  regular  (Lat.  lenta- 
mente).  The  adverbs  from  opulent  and  violent  are  irregular 
and  were  formed  by  analogy  with  the  adverbs  in  -amment 
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and  -eminent :  opulemment,  vtolemment,  instead  of  opulente- 
ment,  violentement,  being  adopted. 

(2)  In  some  cases  the  adjective  is,  or  rather  appears  to  be, 
masculine ;  this  seldom  occurs  except  in  Modern  French. 
Aveugle'ment,  commode'meni,  con/ormement,  opinidtremenf, 
are  really  derived,  not  from  the  corresponding  adjectives 
aveugle,  commode,  &c.,  but  from  feminine  past  participles : 
aveuglee,  {ac)commodee,  conforme'e,  opinidtree.  They  lost  the 
final  e  marking  the  feminine  gender,  just  as  the  substantive 
agreement  became  agre'ment.  Similarly,  joliement,  gatement, 
duement,  have  become  joh'meni,  garment,  dument,  just  as  the 
substantives  chdtiement,  paiement,  eternuement,  have  become 
chdiiment,  paiment,  eternument. 

Some  adverbs  have  been  affected  by  adverbs  similar 
in  sound.  Thus  immensement  was  formed  on  the  model  of 
sensement,  and  uniformement  and  e'normement  were  formed 
on  that  of  con/ormement. 

Finally,  others  have  been  affected  by  the  Latin  adverbs 
ending  with  the  vowel  e :  confus,  confuse ;  diffus,  diffuse ; 
expres,  expresse,  have  given  confusement,  diffusement,  ex- 
pressement  (instead  of  confusement,  diffusement,  expresse- 
ment),  because  of  the  Latin  adverbs  confuse,  diffuse,  ex- 
presse. Similarly  the  adverb  impunement  has  been  formed 
from  the  Latin  impune,  and  has  replaced  the  old  adverb 
impuniement,  corresponding  to  the  feminine  impunie. 

This  formation  of  adverbs  in  -ment  has  developed 
extraordinarily  in  French.  The  suffix  -ment  has  even  been 
added  to  some  adverbs :  comment  is  the  adverb  com  (Lat. 
cum)  4-  -ment ;  quasiment  is  the  adverb  quasi  +  -ment. 

(iv)  Adverbs  formed  from  phrases. — Some  adverbs 
have  been  formed  by  an  elliptic  combination  of  words 
forming  a  statement. 

Naguere,  from  n*a  guere,  which  is  equivalent  to  il  n'y 
a  pas  heaucoup  de  temps, 

Pie'ga,  an  O.F.  adverb,  is  equivalent  to  il  y  a  piece  de 
temps,  il y  a  un  bout  de  temps. 
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Peut-etre  is  equivalent  to  cela  peut  etre,  il  pent  etre. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  conjunction  que  in  peut-etre  qiCil 
a  raison.  There  should  by  rights  be  no  hyphen  in  peut- 
etre.      [Cf.  the  Eng.  may  be.] 

Cepenciant  is  equivalent  to  cela  pendant,  la  chose  etant  en 
suspcns  {the  matter  pending), 

Maintenant  is  equivalent  to  la  main  tenant,  pendant  que  la 
main  tient. 

Ce  nonobstant,  and  the  still  more  elliptical  nonobstant, 
are  equivalent  to  cela  n^ etant  pas  obstant,  ne  faisant  pas 
obstacle.  [Cf.  the  parallel  use  of  the  English  equivalent 
notwith  standing.  ] 

We  must  also  mention  out  and  nenni. 

These  two  adverbs  are  formed  from  o  +  il  and  non  +  il 
respectively.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  oil  and 
nennil,  which  became  oui  and  nenni,  were  formed  from 
hoc  illud  =  '  that  is  it  *  and  from  non  illud,  '  it  is  not  it/ 
The  explanation  is  erroneous.  In  Old  French  the  answer 
used  to  an  interrogation  was  either  0  (Lat.  hoc)  or  non  (of 
which  the  atonic  form  was  nen),  or  else  these  adverbs 
followed  by  the  subject  of  the  verb  (understood).  To  the 
questions : 


I. 

Ai-je  bienfait?        \  , 

answers 

>  0  tu 

nen  tu 

2. 

As-tu  bienfait? 

1} 

oje 

nenje 

3- 

A-t-il  bienfait? 

tt 

0  il 

nen  il 

4. 

A-t-elle  bienfait? 

}) 

0  ele 

nen  ele 

5- 

Avons-nous  bienfait? 

}) 

0  vos 

nen  vos 

6. 

Avez-vous  bienfait? 

n 

0  nos 

nen  nos 

7- 

Ont-ils  bienfait? 

n 

0  il 

nen  il' 

8. 

Ont-elles  bienfait? 

f) 

0  elks 

nen  elks 

Of  these  eight  forms  of  reply,  the  3rd  and  the  7th,  which 
were  identical  in  form,  were  most  used.  They  gradually 
lost  their  etymological  signification  and  became  the  signs 
of  affirmation  or  negation  pure  and  simple. 
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261.  Signification  of  adverbs. — The  adverb  is  used 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  verb  by  expressing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb.  Adverbs  may 
be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  nature  of 
these  circumstances. 

Adverbs  of  place :  en,y,  id,  /a,  oh,  en  hattt,  en  has,  ailleurs, 
partout,  &c. 

Adverbs  of  time :  hier,  demain,  alors,  enftn,  jamais, 
soHvent,  &c. 

Adverbs  of  manner :  ainsi,  bien,  mal,  ensemble,  &c. 

Among  the  adverbs  of  manner  are  included  the  adverbs 
of  quantity:  combien,  ires,  presqiie,  tout,  tant,  plus, 
uioins,  &c. 

We  may  consider  as  adverbs  of  quantity  the  adverbs  of 
indefinite  quantity  used  absolutely:  beaucoup,  peu,  trop, 
assez,  &c. 

Adverbs  of  mode  ^ :  oui,  non,  certes,  vratment,  peut-etre, 
necessairement,  Sec. 

We  must  remember  that  some  adverbs  are  also  used  as 
pronouns :  en,  y,  dont  (Book  IV,  §§  399,  413). 

262.  The  origins  of  French  prepositions. — French 
prepositions  have  been  either  derived  from  corresponding 
Latin  prepositions  or  formed  by  composition. 

263.  Prepositions  derived  from  latin  prepositions. 
— The  majority  of  French  prepositions  are  derived  from 
Latin  prepositions : 


Latin. 

French. 

Latin. 

French. 

ad 

d 

per 

par 

contra 

coittre 

pro 

pour 

de 

de 

sine 

sans 

in 

en 

versus 

vers 

inter 

entre 

super 

sur 

ultra 

outre 

{ 


\}  Sometimes  called  adverbs  of  affinnaiion  and  negation,'] 
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Some  are  derived  from  Latin  adverbs,  which  had  pre- 
viously become  prepositions : 

subtiis    sous  foris  /ors  and  hors 

retro       rt'ere  pressum    pres 

In  Gallo- Romanic  new  prepositions  were  formed  from 
Latin  substantives:  chez  from  casam  (=  tn  the  house  of), 
lez  from  latus  {side,  by  the  side  of,  beside). 

264.  Prepositions  of  French  formation. — In  French 
there  exist  compound  prepositions  formed  from  either  two 
prepositions,  or  an  adverb  preceded  by  a  preposition : 
devers,  envers,  dessus,  dessous,  arriere,  derrierCf  depuis, 
apres. 

Others  have  been  formed  from  prepositions  followed  by 
an  object  case  of  either  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun  :  e.g. 
des,  from  the  Latin  de  ipso;  parmi,  which  replaced  the 
old  adverb  enmi,  from  the  Latin  in  medio  [in  the  middle). 

Prepositions  have  also  been  created  from  present  or 
past  participles :  durant,  pendant,  suivant,  touchant,  moyen- 
nant;  attendti,  excepte,  suppose,  &c. ;  rez  (Latin  rasns),  past 
participle  of  the  O.  F.  verb  rere  (Mod.  F.  raser),  which 
signifies  '  on  a  level  with ' :  rez  pied,  rez  terre.  Malgre  is 
composed  of  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  ;  malgre  lui  is 
equivalent  to  an  mauvais  gre  de  lui  (to  his  dissatisfaction). 
This  primitive  sense  is  preserved  in  the  locution  malgre 
qu'il  en  ait  =  '  whatever  dissatisfaction  he  may  have  there- 
from,' and,  hence,  in  spite  of  him. 

We  must  distinguish,  from  the  formations  just  dealt  with, 
the  prepositional  phrases  formed  from  either  adverbs  or 
substantives  followed  by  the  preposition  de  or  a :  loin 
de,  pres  de,  proche  de,  au  deld  de,  en  dedans  de,  aupres  de, 
au-dessus  de ;  a  cause  de,  en  depit  de,  en  face  de,  vis-a-vis  de ; 
and,  with  the  ellipsis  of  the  preposition,  vis-a-vis,  en  face  \ 

^  E.g.  vis-dvis  son  f rere \  en  face  la  maisoH.  These  expressions  are 
used,  but  are  regarded  as  inelegant. 

C  C 
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Prepositions,  whether  simple  or  compound  (with  the 
exception  of  the  prepositional  phrases),  cannot  be  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  adverbs.  Both  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present  the  language  has  failed  to  make  the  distinction, 
especially  in  the  case  of  compound  adverbs  and  of  pre- 
positions formed  of  two  or  more  particles.  At  the  present 
time  dessus,  dessous,  dehors,  dedans,  are  adverbs.  But  they 
were  formerly  both  adverbs  and  prepositions,  and  even  at 
the  present  day  they  retain  their  prepositional  use  when 
they  are  combined  with  and  preceded  by  another  preposi- 
tion :  par  dessus  la  table,  de  dessous  la  table,  par  dedans  la 
maison,  de  dehors  les  murs. 

265.  Signification  of  prepositions. — Prepositions  de- 
note certain  general  relations  between  two  terms  called  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent.    They  denote  relations  of — 

(i)  place  and  direction  :  a,  de,  vers,  sur,  en,  dans,  chez,  &c. 

(2)  time  and  duration :  a,  avant,  depuis,  apres,  pendant^ 
&c. 

(3)  cause,  means,  or  purpose :  a,  de,  par,  pour,  &c. 

(4)  manner :  a,  selon,  suivant,  dapres^  de,  &c. 

The  prepositions  a  and  de  still  denote,  besides  the 
relations  of  place,  time,  manner,  &c.,  those  relations  which 
the  Latin  declension  expressed  by  means  of  the  genitive, 
dative,  and  ablative  cases. 

266.  Conjunctions  properly  so  called. — The  true 
conjunctions  are: 

Latin.  French.  Latin.  French, 

et  et  quod,  quid  que 

nee  ni  quando  quand 

aut  ou  si  SI 

The  other  simple  and  compound  conjunctions,  mais, 
comme,  aussi,  ainsi,  cependant,  pourtant,  &c.,  are  only 
adverbs  used  absolutely. 
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267.  Conjunctive  phrases. — French  uses  conjunctive 
phrases.  These  are  formed  in  two  ways :  by  combining 
the  simple  conjunction  que  either  (i)  with  a  preposition,  or 
(2)  with  a  noun. 

(i)  Preposition -^  que. — In  Old  French  this  kind  of  con- 
junction was  formed  by  the  combined  use  of  a  preposition, 
the  demonstrative  ce  governed  by  the  preposition,  and  the 
conjunction  que :  a  ce  que,  avant  ce  que,  apres  ce  que,  dcpuis 
ce  que,  pour  ce  que,  par  ce  que,  jusqtCd  ce  que,  puis  ce  que, 
sans  ce  que,  &c. 

From  some  of  these  phrases  the  pronoun  has  been 
dropped  at  a  more  or  less  recent  period  :  avant  que,  apres 
que,  depuis  que,  pour  que  (blamed  by  Vaugelas),  puisque. 

Ce  has  been  preserved  in  the  other  phrases.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  it  has  been  preserved  in  one  case  and 
dropped  in  another. 

(ii)  The  remaining  conjunctive  phrases  are  merely  pre- 
positional phrases  in  which  the  de  has  been  replaced  by 
que :  a  cause  de,  a  cause  que  ;  afin  de,  afin  que. 

268.  Signification  of  conjunctions.  —  Conjunctions 
join  two  statements,  forming  either  (i)  a  co-ordinating 
link,  which  connects  statements  independent  of  one 
another,  e.g.  et,  ou,  ni)  or  (2)  a  subordinating  link,  which 
makes  a  statement  considered  as  accessory  depend  on 
another  statement  considered  as  the  principal  statement, 
e.  g.  que  and  the  conjunctive  phrases, 

II.     Interjections. 

269.  The  interjection.  —  The  interjection  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  speech.  It  is  not  a  word, 
as  it  expresses  no  idea.  It  is  a  cry  expressing  some 
sudden  emotion :  e.  g.  ah,  ate,  ha,  bah,  ouais,  he,  fi,  ho, 
6,  oh. 

c  c  2 
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The  majority  of  French  interjections  have  been  derived 
from  Latin.     French  has  created  others,  either — 

(i)  by  adding  to  certain  existing  interjections  words 
having  a  proper  meaning:  hola  =  ho  +  ld]  he'las,  in  O.F. 
he!  las  =  he!  +  las  {weary)  in  the  masculine,  he!  lasse,  in 
the  feminine,  the  adjective  being  not  yet  fused  with  the 
interjection:  Hal  las!  dtst-ilcons  or  sui engeigniez  (Mod.  F. 
He^  malheureux,  dit-ily  comme  maintenant  \je\  suis  irompe. 
Couronnement  Louts,  1.  90);  Ha,  fet  elk,  lasse  chetive 
(Mod.  F.  He!  fait-elle,  malheureuse prisonniere.  Dolopathos, 
1.  4024) ;  or 

(2)  by  using  as  interjections  certain  parts  of  speech 
(nouns,  verbs,  or  adverbs) :  del,  dieu,  dame  (Lat.  domine), 
diahle,  diantre,  hon,  ferme,  bien,  (d,  or  fa,  allons.  Hens,  va  da 
(from  dm,  a  contraction  from  di  and  va,  the  imperatives  of 
dire  and  aller),  aga  (now  obsolete,  an  abbreviation  for  the 
O.F.  agare,  the  imperative  of  the  O.F.  verb  agarer  —  to 
look),  &c. 
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FORMATION   OF  WORDS  AND   LIFE 
OF   WORDS 

270.  The  three  sources  of  the  French  vocabulary. 
—  Words  not  only  undergo  modifications  in  sound  and 
form,  but  they  may  also  on  the  one  hand  give  rise  to  new 
words,  and  on  the  other  undergo  change  of  meaning.  We 
now  come  therefore  to  a  new  series  of  enquiries  into  the 
elements  of  the  vocabulary. 

Popular  Latin  possessed  several  thousands  of  words 
which  ultimately  became  French  words  by  a  mere  change 
of  pronunciation.  But  this  primitive  vocabulary  soon 
became  inadequate  to  express  the  new  ideas  that  the 
uninterrupted  growth  of  civilization  was  destined  to  call 
forth.  It  became  progressively  richer,  the  inevitable 
losses  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  yet  greater 
additions,  so  that  in  the  19th  century  it  attained  the 
formidable  total  of  some  200,000  words,  presented  in 
Littre's  French  Dictionary. 

This  process  of  enrichment  of  the  language  may  be 
resolved  into  three  modes. 

I.  Popular  Latin  had  recourse  to  certain  methods  of 
composition  and  derivation  which  the  French  language 
has  continued  to  use  and  to  develope.  French  has  thus 
drawn  from  the  words  already  in  existence  in  the  language 
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an  immense  array  of  new  words,  by  the  use  of  certain 
combinations  with  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  other  words. 
These  are  the  words  of  Popular  Formation. 

2.  Owing  to  poHtical,  commercial,  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, &c.,  which  form  a  bond. of  union  among  nations, 
French  has  been  enriched  in  various  degrees  by  borrowing 
from  the  other  languages  of  the  world  at  large  a  number 
of  words,  and  assimilating  them.  These  are  the  Borrowings 
from  Foreign  Tongues. 

3.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  sciences,  theological, 
philosophical,  and  natural,  were  expressed,  as  they  grew,  in 
Low  Latin ;  a  little  later  on,  from  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, French  writers  began  to  study  and  imitate  the 
writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  hence  a  number 
of  words  and  significations  borrowed  from  Low  Latin, 
Classical  Latin,  and  Greek,  were  introduced,  and  even 
Greek  and  Latin  modes  of  composition  and  derivation 
were  transplanted,  into  the  French  language.  Words 
borrowed  or  formed  in  this  way  we  term  words  of  Learned 
Formation. 

The  examination  of  these  three  groups  of  words  will 
lead  us  to  trace  out  the  origins  of  the  vocabulary  :  this  we 
term  the  study  of  the  Formatoin  of  Words. 

In  a  second  part  we  shall  consider  words  in  their 
various  meanings :  this  we  term  the  study  of  the  Life 
of  Words. 


FIRST  PART 
FORMATION   OF   WORDS 

CHAPTER    I 

POPULAR   FORMATION    OF   WORDS 

271.  Two  MODES  OF  POPULAR  FORMATION. —  Popular 
formation  comprises  popular  composition  and  popular 
derivation. 

Section  I. — Popular  Composition. 

Introduction. —  272.  Compound  words. —  273.  Three  kinds  of  compo- 
sition.—  274.  Juxtaposition. —  275.  Elliptical  composition.  —  276. 
Composition  with  particles. — 277.  Orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
compound  words. —  278.  Relative  position  of  the  determinant  and 
determinate. 

I    Juxtaposition. —  270.   Substantives  formed  by  juxtaposition 280. 

Juxtaposites  of  co-ordination  (substantive  and  adjective). —  281. 
Juxtaposites  of  subordination  (substantive  and  substantive). —  282. 
Figurative  locutions  'synecdoche,  metaphor,  metonymy). — 283.  Other 
substantives  formed  by  juxtaposition. —  284.  Adjectives  formed  by 
juxtaposition. —  285.  Pronouns  formed  by  juxtaposition. —  286.  Verbs 
formed  by  juxtaposition.  — 287.  Indeclinable  words  formed  by  juxta- 
position. 
II.  Composition  WITH  Particles. — 288.  Particles. —  289.  Form  of  com- 
pounds with  particles. —  290.  Grammatical  function  of  particles. — 
291.  Use  of  particles. —  292.  Parasynthetic  verbs. —  293.  Parasyn- 
thetic  nouns. —  294.    Study  of  the  various  particles. 

III.  Composition  properly  so  called  =  Composition  by  Ellipsis. — 
295.  Ellipsis. —  296.  Compounds  by  apposition. —  297.  Compounds 
with  a  genitive. — 298.  Substantives  compounded  of  a  preposition 
and  a  noun  or  a  verb. —  299.  Substantives  compounded  of  an  adverb 
and  a  substantive  or  an  adjective. —  300.  Verbs  compounded  of  a 
substantive  and  a  verb  of  which  it  is  the  direct  or  indirect  object. 
—  301.  Compounds  the  first  component  of  which  is  a  finite  part  of  a 
verb. —  302.  Irregular  compounds. 
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Introduction. 

As  a  preliminary    to    the    study  of   compound   words  I 

certain  general  considerations  are  necessary. 

272.  Compound  words. — We  have  already  seen  (Book  II,  . 

p.  180)  that  every  substantive  comes  into  being  as  a  qualify-  ■ 

ing  word.  In  fact  the  substantive  designates  the  object  by 
a  single  quality,  its  most  salient  one.  The  image  of  this 
particular  quality  which  the  substantive  awakens  in  the 
mind  gradually  calls  up  that  of  the  other  qualities ;  and 
consequently  the  name  of  this  particular  image  becomes 
in  time  the  exact  representation  of  the  whole  image  of 
the  object :  the  qualifying  word  thus  comes  to  designate 
the  whole  of  the  qualities,  that  is  the  substance,  and 
becomes  a  substantive.  Thus  drapeau  signified  originally 
'piece  of  stuff'  {drap).  When  this  word  was  applied  to 
a  flag  it  designated  it  by  calling  up  first  the  image  of  the 
stuff.  Then  the  secondary  images,  which,  taken  together 
with  the  first,  constitute  the  flag,  grew  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  the  stuff  itself;  so  that  the  word  drapeau 
came  to  express  the  object,  flag\  with  all  its  qualities. 

Thus,  every  substantive  being  originally  a  noun  of  qua- 
lity designating  an  object  by  one  of  its  qualities,  we  can 
define  it  as  a  determinant  that  specifies  a  determinate 
unexpressed. 

Express  the  determinate  also,  and  you  have  a  compound 
word.  In  choufleur  {cauliflower  =  a  chou  which  is  at  the 
same  timQfleur),  chou  is  the  general  term,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  term  fleur  (terminal  efflorescence 
from  the  leaves).  In  chef -lieu  {chief  town  =  a  lieu^  place 
whose  characteristic  is  to  be  the  principal,  the  chef),  chef 
is  the  determinant,  lieu  the  determinate.  In  arc-en-ciel 
{rainbow  =  arc,  bow,  whose  characteristic  is  to  appear  in 
the  sky,  del),  en-ciel  is  the  determinant,  arc  the  determinate. 

A  compound  noun,  then,  defines  an  object  by  means  of 
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a  general  term,  the  determinate,  and  a  particular  term, 
the  determinant,  which  restricts  its  extension  (§  130). 

The  difference  between  the  simple  noun  and  the  com- 
pound noun  is  consequently  a  mere  external  difference ; 
essentially  and  logically  the  history  of  the  meaning  is  the 
same  in  both.  We  have  in  both  cases  the  obliteration  of 
the  particular  image  expressed  by  the  determinant  through 
the  single  image  presented  by  the  object  as  a  whole. 
Just  as  drapeau  has  lost  its  first  meaning  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  now  evokes  in  our  minds  the  simple  and  single 
image  of  a  flag,  so  in  chou-fleur  the  two  images  oi  chou  and 
of /leur  have  dropped,  leaving  only  the  simple  and  single 
image  of  a  cauliflower. 

Compare  pontine  cT acajou  and  pomme  de  terre.  Pomme 
d^ acajou  signifies  ^an  apple  or  similar  fruit  produced  by 
the  acajou '  {cashew).  Pomme  de  terre  does  not  recall  the 
idea  of  'an  apple  or  similar  fruit,  which  grows  in  the 
ground,'  but  the  simple  and  single  image  of  the  potato. 

It  is  only  on  reflexion  that  pain  d'epices  (gmgerbread) 
is  analyzed  into  pain  {bread)  made  with  epices  {spices) ; 
that  licou  {halter)  is  explained  by  the  idea  of  Her  {to  bind) 
and  the  idea  of  cou  (neck),  &c. 

These  compound  words  have  become  simple  to  the  mind 
because  they  evoke  simple  images.  The  unity  of  the 
image  makes  the  unity  of  the  word. 

These  principles  rule  the  whole  theory  of  compound 
words ;  they  apply  not  only  to  nouns  but  to  all  kinds  of 
compound  words.  Compound  words  become  logically 
simple  as  soon  as  the  several  ideas  evoked  by  each  of 
the  terms  of  the  compound  have  merged  into  one  dominant 
idea. 

273.  Three  kinds  of  composition. — There  are  three 
kinds  of  composition  :  apparent  composition  or  juxta- 
position ;  composition  properly  so  called,  or  elliptical 
composition ;  composition  with  particles. 
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274.  Juxtaposition. — Juxtaposition  consists  in  the 
union  of  two  or  more  terms,  grouped  according  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  language  without  transgressing 
the  rules  of  syntax,  and  without  ellipsis,  which  through 
frequent  use  have  finally  merged  the  images  of  the  deter- 
minant;  or  determinants,  and  determinate  into  the  unity 
of  a  simple  image  :  pomnie  de  terrey  arc-en-ciel,  gendarme, 
vinaigre,  fer-blanc.  We  shall  call  words  formed  by  juxta- 
position juxtaposites. 

275.  Elliptical  composition. — In  composition  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  elliptical  composition,  more  ideas  are 
comprised  in  the  word  formed  than  are  expressed  by  the 
component  terms  taken  separately :  this  really  depends 
upon  an  ellipsis.  In  timbre-poste  there  is  the  ellipsis  of 
a  preposition— //w^r^  de  la  poste  or  pour  la  poste  ]  in 
arriere-cour,  of  a  proposition  ^ — cour  qui  est  en  arriere  ;  in 
portefeuille,  of  a  whole  sentence — ce  qui  porte  les  feutlles, 
or,  using  the  imperative  to  be  more  exact,  porte,  va  porter 
les  f entiles. 

In  the  apparent  mode  of  composition  by  juxtaposition 
the  component  terms  can  only  be  said  to  form  a  compound 
from  the  time  when  they  have  lost  each  their  own  proper 
significations,  and  so  made  room  for  a  single  image.  In  com- 
position properly  so  called,  on  the  contrary,  a  word  exists  as 
a  compound  from  the  very  day  when  the  component  terms 
are  forcibly  united  by  an  ellipsis,  even  though  the  com- 
ponents may  retain  for  some  time  their  individual  meanings 
before  being  reduced  to  the  unity  of  image.  It  follows  that 
compounds  by  juxtaposition  have  as  compounds  but  one 
phase  of  existence,  that  in  which  they  evoke  but  one 
single  idea  in  the  mind  ;  whilst  true  compounds  have 
two  :  the  first  when  composition  brings  together  two  or 

^  [We  shall  follow  French  usage  in  employing  the  word  proposition  to 
denote  any  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  containing  the  finite  part  of 
a  verb.] 
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several  terms  in  defiance  of  syntax,  and  the  second  when 
these  terms  come  to  express  only  one  single  idea. 

As  this  reduction  to  unity  of  image  is  the  work  of  time 
and  use,  it  comes  to  pass  that  certain  expressions  appear 
in  an  intermediate  state,  not  yet  grown  simple  enough  to 
present  unity  of  image,  and  yet  familiar  enough  for  the 
component  terms  to  have  become  habitually  associated  and 
blurred.  These  expressions  naturally  vary  with  the  use 
made  of  them  by  various  classes  of  society ;  thus,  many 
a  locution  formed  by  juxtaposition  may  have  become 
simple  to  some  and  remain  a  mere  collocation  to  others. 
The  workmen  who  manufacture  blanc  de  ceruse  {white-lead)^ 
and  are  called  hlanc-de-cerusiers,  must  consider  the  com- 
pound blanc  de  ceruse  as  a  simple  word,  which,  for  most  of 
them,  offers  no  character  of  composition.  We  reserve  the 
name  of  locutions  by  juxtaposition  for  collocations  of  words 
which  show  this  transitional  character. 

This  distinction,  of  course,  applies  only  to  juxtaposites, 
which  acquire  the  function  of  compounds,  i.e.  of  single 
words,  only  when  they  are  reduced  to  unity  of  image. 
With  true  compounds,  which  have  existed  as  compounds 
from  the  very  moment  when  ellipsis  united  their  component 
terms,  there  is  no  need  to  inquire  whether  these  terms 
are  reduced  to  a  simple  idea  in  the  mind  or  no. 

276.  Composition  with  particles.—  Composition  with 
particles,  which  has  furnished  the  French  language  with 
the  largest  class  of  its  compound  words,  comprises  those 
compound  words  whose  first  element  is  either  an  adverb 
or  a  preposition  :  bienheureux,  soumettre. 

In  certain  cases  it  proceeds  by  simple  juxtaposition  : 
maltraiter ;  in  others  it  partakes  of  elliptical  composition  : 
arriere-cour.  It  might  have  been  thought  unnecessary  to 
consider  this  mode  apart,  instead  of  distributing  its  terms 
between  the  two  first  divisions.  But  it  offers  certain 
characteristics  which  are  absolutely  proper  to  itself  when, 
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besides  the  prefix,  a  suffix  is  added :  em-barqu-er,  entre- 
colonm-ment.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  the  particle  with 
the  noun  or  verb  is  subject  to  a  series  of  laws  of  its  own, 
which  include  every  possible  form  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  treat  it  separately; 
and  its  proper  place  lies  between  juxtaposition  and  true 
composition,  since  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of 
either. 

Of  course  compounds  with  particles,  like  the  others,  obey 
the  law  of  reduction  to  unity  of  image. 

277.  Orthography  and  pronunciation  of  compound 
WORDS. —  Reduction  to  unity  of  image  is  sometimes  shown 
by  the  outward  form,  by  the  spelling  of  the  word.  In 
certain  compounds  the  component  terms  have  merged  in  a 
single  word  :  plafond,  vinaigre,  gendarme,  licou,  dorenavant, 
dument.  These  compounds  present  modifications  of  their 
components,  both  in  pronunciation  and  spelling,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  laws  of  phonetics.  When  union 
has  not  taken  place  in  writing,  the  simplification  consists 
in  the  suppression  of  the  tempus  forte  belonging  to  the  first  of 
the  component  terms.  Compare  the  pronunciation  of  coffre 
in  these  two  sentences :  Void  un  c()ffre  f(^rt  {Here  is  a 
strong  box)  and  void  un  coffre fc^rt  {Here  is  a  strong-box,  or 
safe) — and  you  will  hear  the  difference,  resulting  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tempus  forte  on  the  word 
coffre  \ 

278.  Relative  position  of  the  determinant  and  the 
DETERMINATE. — We  havc  just  sccn  how  the  component 
terms  lose  their  own  proper  value  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
idea  that  their  union  has  to  express:  both  determinant  and 
determinate  are  lost  in  one  new  and  simple  image.  What 
places  should  they  occupy  respectively  in  the  word  which 
they  unite  to  form  ? 

*  [In  English,  following  the  ordinary  tendency  of  the  language,  the 
tempus  forte  falls  on  the  antecedent,  str9ngbox.] 
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The  determinant  expresses  a  particular  quality,  a 
phenomenon,  relative  to  the  determinate.  Now  the  mind 
usually  is  at  first  struck  by  the  qualities,  the  pheno- 
mena of  objects,  as  it  can  only  take  cognizance  of  things 
by  their  outward  manifestations.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
in  those  abridged  propositions  which  we  call  compound 
words,  for  the  determinant  or  attribute  to  precede  the 
determinate  :  such  is  the  case  in  Sanscrit ;  and  in  German 
and  English,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  we  rarely  see  the 
determinate  put  first.  The  Romance  languages,  which  are 
more  analytic,  must  have  receded  from  this  primitive 
Latin  construction ;  in  two-fifths  of  the  cases,  however, 
the  synthetic  construction  of  the  Latin  has  been  still 
preserved  and  the  determinant  precedes ;  it  follows  in  the 
other  three-fifths. 

I.  Juxtaposition. 

French  possesses  a  great  number  of  words  formed  by 
juxtaposition :  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs, 
indeclinable  words.  We  shall  duly  examine  them  in  the 
order  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

279.  Substantives  formed  by  juxtaposition. — French 
employs  various  processes  in  forming  substantives  by 
juxtaposition.  Sometimes  it  unites  a  substantive  to  an 
adjective:  ^o;//iomm^(juxtaposites  of  co-ordination);  some- 
times it  unites  two  substantives  by  means  of  preposi- 
tions :  eau-de-viCj  char-d-banc  (juxtaposites  of  subordina- 
tion) ;  sometimes  one  or  other  of  these  two  processes  is 
used,  under  the  influence  of  figures  of  speech,  or  tropes : 
blanc-hec  {greenhorn),  pied-cT alouette  {larkspur)  (figurative 
locutions) ;  sometimes  it  has  recourse  to  other  simple 
and  obvious  modes  of  formation. 

280.  Juxtaposites  of  co-ordination  (substantive  -f 
adjective). — (i)  The  determinant  precedes :  hasse-cour^ 
beaux-artSf  bonheur,  bonjour,  bonsotr,  chauve-souris,  fausse- 
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monnaie,    haut-mal,   grand-livre  {ledger)^   lese-majeste,   mal- 
fagon,  malheur,  petit-fils,  pettts-enfajtts,  plafond^  printemps, 
ronde-bosse,  sauvegarde,  &c. — Beaulieu,  Belle-Isle,  Clermont, 
Grandville,  Noirmoutier,  Richelieu,  &c. 

(ii)  The  determinant  follows  :  branle-bas,  chaf-huant {owl, 

lit.  hooting  cat),  coffre-fort,  eau-forte  {aqua-fortis),  fer-blanc 

{tin-plate),  main-chaude  {gdim^:  o{  hot-cockles),  raifort,  vinaigre, 

&c. — Chdteauneuf,  Montaigu,  Montrouge,  Rochefort,   Ville- 

franche,  &c. 

The  first  term  may  be  an  adjective  used  substan- 
tively :  clair-obscur,  gras-double  {tripe),  douce-amere  {bitter- 
sweet). 

Note  I. — We  may  notice  juxtaposites  formed  with  the 
possessive :  monsieur,  messieurs ;  madame,  mesdames ; 
mademoiselle,  m,esdemoiselles ',  monseigneur,  messire,  Notre- 
Seigneur,  Notre-Dame,  The  fusion  is  seen  in  various 
degrees  of  completeness.  The  following  locutions :  mon 
cher  monsieur,  ton  monsieur — are  now  used  currently, 
without  a  thought  of  the  presence  of  the  possessive  idea 
in  mon-,  the  compound  monsieur  having  become  so 
thoroughly  a  simple  word.  So  we  say  in  the  singular  : 
chere  madame,  but  not  yet  in  the  plural  :  cheres  mesdames. 
Ma  chere  mademoiselle  is  coming  into  use,  but  not  cette 
chere  mademoiselle.  In  the  plural  we  do  not  use  mes 
cheres  mesdemoiselles,  nor  cheres  mesdemoiselles,  but  mes 
cheres  demoiselles. 

Note  2. — Notice  the  particular  sense  of  beau  in  beau- 
fils,  beau-pcre,  belle-mere,  &c.  These  expressions  are 
derived  from  the  peculiar  use  of  this  word  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  persons  greeted  each  other  in  con- 
versation with  the  epithets  beau,  belle :  beau  sire,  belle 
dame,  beau  fils.  When  these  polite  forms  gave  way  to  the 
less  flattering  and  more  simple  expressions  of  monsieur, 
madame,  they  were  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of 
step-father,   step-mother,   step-son,  and  step-daughter  (or 
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the  same  relations  '  in  law  *)  which  had  been  conveyed  by 
terms  which  have  since  become  obsolete  :  pardtre,  mardtre, 
filidtre  (now  beau-fils),  serorge  (now  helle-sceur).  Of  these, 
mardtrc  has  alone  survived  in  the  metaphorical  and  pejora- 
tive sense  oi  step-mother. 

Note  3. — Compounds  such  as  conseilkr-general,  faux- 
monnayeur,  come  from  earlier  compounds  :  conseil-ge'neral, 
fausse-monnaie.  Now,  these  compounds  being  formed  by 
simple  juxtaposition,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  derivatives 
from  them.  For  instance,  to  convey  the  idea  of  *  member 
of  the  council  general/  or  of  'maker  of  bad  money,'  it 
was  impossible  to  say:  conseil-gemral-ier,faux-monnaie-ier''. 
The  language  solved  the  difficulty  by  a  bold  construction ; 
it  made  from  the  substantive  its  own  true  derivative :  from 
conseily  conseiller\  from  monnaie,  monnayeiir)  and  to  this 
concrete  derivative  noun  it  applied  the  adjective  of  the 
abstract  noun,  modifying  its  application  :  conseiller-ge'neral, 
faux-fnonnayetir. 

281.  JuxTAPosiTES  OF  SUBORDINATION  (substantive  -f 
substantive). — In  juxtaposites  formed  of  two  substantives 
the  one  governs  the  other :  char-d-bancSf  eau-de-vie. 

We  have  to  consider  three  periods  with  reference  to 
the  creation  of  this  kind  of  juxtaposites :  ist,  the  Latin 
period  ;  2nd,  the  period  of  Old  French ;  3rd,  the  period 
of  Modern  French. 

I.  Latin  period. — Latin  used  cases  to  express  certain 
relations,  which  French  expresses  by  prepositions.  Hence 
it  formed  juxtaposites  by  means  of  two  substantives  alone, 
one  of  which  depended  on  the  other  and  was  in  the 
case  that  expressed  this  relation  of  dependence :  pater- 
familias ^,  pere  defamille. 

Now,  certain  Latin  juxtaposites   have  passed   straight 

'  Cf.  ferblantier  {whitesmith).      In  fer-blanc   {tin-plate)  we    no    longer 
recognize  the  original  component  terms. 
^  Fantilias  was  an  archaic  genitive. 
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into  French;  undergoing  the  changes  imposed  by  general 
phonetic  laws.     Thus  : 

lljlnae  diem    became  lun-di 

martis  diem       ,,        mars-di,  mar-di 

m^rcuri  diem    ,,        mercre-di 

jo  vis  diem  ,,       jues-di,  jeudi 

veneris  diem      ,,        vendres-di,  vendredi 

sambati  diem     ,,        sarnhde-di^  samedi 

Similarly :  Pprtus  Veneris,  Port-  Vendres  ;  pu.lli  p^dem 
(fowl's  foot  =  purslane),  pol-pied,  pourpied,  pourpier ;  cpmes 
stabuli  (count  of  the  stable),  connetahle ;  auri  pjgmentum, 
orpiment)  auvi-faibev  (goldsmith^,  orfevre. 

In  most  of  these  words  formed  from  Latin  juxtaposites, 
their  component  elements  became  so  completely  amalga- 
mated as  to  be  unrecognizable  :  pourpier.  In  the  rest 
one  of  the  terms  was  still  apparent,  the  other  almost 
obliterated:  lundi^  mardi,  connetahle ,  &c.,  Port- Vendres  ] 
for  while  -di  was  known  as  a  synonym  oi  jour,  and  e'table, 
port,  were  words  of  the  language,  lun-,  mar-,  con-,  -  Vendres, 
had  no  meaning.  Only  in  a  few  cases  were  both  terms 
still  easily  recognizable,  each  with  its  proper  value :  or- 
piment,  or-fevre  (piment  de  Vor,fevre  de  Vor). 

On  the  type  of  this  class  of  compounds  Old  French 
created  some  new  compounds,  in  which  the  genitive 
precedes  the  governing  term :  ban-lieue,  ban-cloche  (the 
lieue,  the  cloche  of  the  territory,  of  the  ban), 

2.  Old  French  period. — The  preposition  de,  now  used 
to  unite  one  substantive  with  another  to  show  a  relation  of 
possession,  was  in  the  Old  language  not  expressed  before 
the  second  substantive  when  this  denoted  a  person  or  a 
thing  personified,  and  was  the  logical  subject  of  the  former 
(that  is,  when  it  denoted  a  possessive  genitive).  U amour 
de  Dieu  has  one  of  two  meanings  :  (i)  r amour  qu^on  a  pour 
Dieu  {the  love  of  God) — in  this  case  Dieu  is  the  logical 
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objective  of  amour;  or  iii)  I'aiuoiir  que  Dicii  a  ' GocCs  love) 
— and  in  this  case  Dieu  is  the  logical  subject  of  amour;  it 
is  a  possessive  genitive.  It  is  not  the  same  genitive  that 
we  find  in  le  meurtre  du  roi  (the  murder  of  the  king),  and 
le  crime  du  roi  {the  crime  of  the  kijig),  respectively.  Now, 
in  le  crime  du  roi,  where  roi*  is  the  logical  subject  of  crime, 
Old  French  did  not  insert  the  preposition  de ;  similarly 
it  used  :  /a  maison  le  roi,  and  not  du  roi;  la  mort  Notre- 
Seigneur,  not  de  Notre  Seigneur ;  Pepe'e  Roland,  not  de 
Roland;  le  frere  Charles,  not  de  Charles;  les  quatre  fils 
Aymon,  and  not  d'Aymon. 

This  construction  was  lost  in  Middle  French ;  the 
preposition  de  found  its  way  everywhere.  However, 
numerous  relics  of  the  ancient  usage  have  survived. 

(a)  Juxtaposites  :  hotel- D ieu,  fete- Dieu,  bain-Marie,  cuisse- 
Madame  (a  kind  of  pear),  bourg-epine  {Alatern  buck- 
thorn^, &c. 

{b)  Interjections  involving  the  name  of  God,  often  dis- 
guised from  religious  scruples  :  corps-Dieu,  cordieu,  corbleu  ; 
mort-Dieu,  mordieu,  morbleu,  morguieu,  morguienne,  mor- 
dienne ;  par  le  sang-Dieu,  par  la  sang-Dieu,  par  la  sambieu, 
palsambleu,  &c. 

{c)  Proper  nouns  of  places  :  La  Chaise- Dieu  {chaise  comes 
from  the  Latin  casa,  house  or  hut^,  Rochechouart,  Chateau- 
Briant,  Fontaine- Bliaut  (Fontainebleau),  Font-Evrault  {Font- 
evrault),  &c. 

With  the  intercalation  of  an  article :  Villeneuve-le-Roi, 
Bourg-la-Reine,  Baygneux-les-Juifs,  &c.  The  article  refers 
in  the  above  and  following  instances  to  the  first  noun, 
with  the  sense  of  celui,  celle:  Mesnil-le-Guerin  {—  Mesnil, 
celui  de  Gue'rin),  Villeneuve-la-Guyard  (^=  Villeneuve,  celle  de 
Guyard),  &c.  (see  Book  II,  §  199,  note  2\ 

'{d)  Family  names:  Jean  Simon,  etymologically  y^a;^  de 
Simon,  fils  de  Simon. 

(e)  Religious  festivals:  la  Saint -Jean,  la  Saint-Martin, 
la  Toussaint  (for  la  fete  de  Saint  Jean,  &.C.). 

Dd 
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(/)  Names  of  firms :  matson  Pierre  et  O^,  librairie 
Delagrave. 

(g)  Proprietary  articles:  benzine  Colas, pastilles  Geraudel. 

(h)  Certain  expressions  in  political  and  legal  phraseo- 
logy :  le  ministere  Richelieu,  le  proces  Bazaine,  V affaire 
Cle'menceau. 

(i)  Names  of  streets,  squares,  &c. :  rue  La  Fayette,  place 
Maubert,  boulevard  Voltaire.  We  find  dXso  faubourg  Mont- 
martre,  boulevard  Montparnasse,  this  genitive  having  been 
extended  to  names  of  places ;  but  avenue  de  la  Gare, 
boulevard  de  VHopital,  because  the  possessive  genitive 
here  refers  to  common  nouns. 

3.  Modern  French  period. — The  modern  language  forms 
its  juxtaposites  with  various  prepositions. 

De :  aide-de-camp,  blanc-de-ce'ruse,  chemin-de-fer,  corps-de- 
garde,  esprit-de-vin,  gendarme,  haut-de-chausses,  homme  de 
peine,  main-d! ceuvre,  mont-de-piete,  pain  d^epices,  rez-de- 
chaussee,  salle  d'asile. 

A :  boite  au  lait,  boite  a  lettres,  ver  a  sole,  chambre  a  coucher, 
machine  a  coudre,  arme  a  feu,  machine  a  vapeur,  pot-au-feu, 
char-a-bancs,  canne  a  epee. 

In  propre-d-rien,  justaucorps,  the  first  term  is  an  adjective 
used  substantively. 

En :  arc-en-ciel,  croc-en-jambes,  bachelier-es-lettres,  bachelier- 
es-sciences,  maitre-es-arts,  Arc-en-Barrois,  Ars-en-Re, 

Lez  (for  aupres,  from  the  Latin  latus)  is  only  to  be  found 
in  some  proper  names  of  places:  Plessis-les-Tours,  Saint- 
Maur-les-Fosses  (for  'Saint-Maur  aupres  des  Fosses  *)^ 

Sur  in  some  names  of  places :  Bar-sur-Aube,  Chalons- 
sur-Marne. 

282.  Figurative  locutions  (synecdoche,  metaphor, 
metonymy). — In  a  certain  number  of  expressions  formed 
by  juxtaposition  we  must  admit  the  influence  of  figures  of 

^  [It  is  now  replaced  by  par  in  modern  postal  addresses  :  Tre'pied  par 
Eiaples;  see  Syntax,  §  471.] 
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speech,  or  tropes  :  blanc-bec,  pied-cT aloiiette.  At  first  sight 
one  is  tempted  to  regard  them  as  words  formed  by  ellipsis. 
Blanc-bec  {greenhorn)  would  seem  to  signify  'an  individual 
with  a  white  beak '  {bee  blanc) ;  pied-d aloiieite  {larkspur)  '  a 
plant  with  a  leaf  like  a  lark's  foot ^  {pied  d'alouette).  In 
reality  we  have  here  a  simple  juxtaposition,  modified  by 
a  figure  which  might  have  the  same  effect  on  a  simple  word. 
Let  us  compare  bureau  and  tapis  vert.  Bureau,  like  bure, 
signified  originally  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  stuff;  this 
noun  was  applied  by  a  trope  to  the  covered  table  of  an 
office,  and  then  to  the  room  in  which  the  table  stands.  So 
tapis  vert  first  denoted  green  cloth ;  then,  by  the  action  of 
a  trope,  the  table  covered  by  that  cloth  {card-table),  and 
then  the  room  where  the  table  stands  (gambling-saloon). 
There  is  no  ellipsis  in  the  transformations  of  the  sense 
of  bureau  ;  nor  is  there  any  in  those  of  tapis  vert. 

The  figures  that  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  figura- 
tive locutions  are :  synecdoche,  metaphor,  and  metonymy. 

Synecdoche  (§  339)  takes  one  term  for  another  of  unequal 
extent,  replacing  the  whole  by  its  part,  or  vice  versa,  &c. 
It  mostly  affects  juxtaposites  of  co-ordination,  sometimes 
juxtaposites  of  subordination. 

(i)  Juxtaposites  of  co-ordination  : 

The  determinant  precedes:  un  bel-esprit,  un  blanc-bec, 
une  blanche-raie  {starling),  une  blanche-coijfe  (the  white- 
headed  pie  of  Cayenne),  une  dure-peau  (a  kind  of  pear,  or 
grape,  according  to  Littre),  un  rouge-bord  (a  bumper,  red 
{rouge)  with  wine  to  the  rim  {bord)),  &c. 

The  determinant  follows :  un  bas-bleu,  un  cordon-bleu,  une 
gorge-blanche  (white-throat),  un  pied-bot  (a  man  with  a  club- 
foot), un  tapis-vert. 

(ii)  Juxtaposites  of  subordination :  bouton-d or  {butter- 
cup), bouton-d argent  {white  double  ranunculus,  bachelor's 
button^,  barbe  a  fean  or  barbajan  (owl),  8:c. 

Metaphor.  Metaphor  (§  341)  applies  the  name  of  one 
object  to  another  with  which  it  has  points  of  resemblance. 

D  d  2 
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Unlike  synecdoche,  it  mostly  affects  juxtaposites  of  sub- 
ordination, and  but  rarely  juxtaposites  of  co-ordination. 
It  has  been  used  to  create  a  host  of  locutions  designating 
animals,  plants,  and  instruments. 

(i)  Juxtaposites  of  subordination  :  barhe-de-capucin  {curly 
endive^f  boitle-de-neige  {snowball  tree),  dent-de-loup  (kind  of 
peg),  oreille-d^ dne  {comfrey),  pas-d'dne  (colts/oof^,  pied- 
dalouette  {larkspur^,  pied-de-poule  {crowfoot),  oeil-de-boeuf 
ibullseye  window,  &c.\  tete-de-mort  {skull  or  death's-head 
moth),  ml-de-chat{catseye,  gem\  bec-de-cane  {duck-bill forceps), 
bec-de-corbin  {halberd,  halberdier),  queue-de-rat  {rat-tail  file^, 
pied-de-mouche  (spidery  writing\     . 

(ii)  Juxtaposites  of  co-ordination :  aigue-marine  {aqua- 
marine, gem),  bouillon-blanc  {mulleiii>,  cerf-volant  {kite,  for 
flying),  fer-chaud  {actual-cautery,  heartburn),  longue-vue 
{spyglass,  telescope),  dure-mere  {dura-mater),  pie-mere  {pia- 
mater),  &c. 

Metonymy.  Metonymy  (§  340)  designates  one  object 
by  the  name  of  another  which  is  connected  with  it  by 
certain  constant  relations. 

It  is  by  means  of  metonymy  that  those  locutions  by 
juxtaposition  are  formed  which  indicate  certain  kinds  of 
pear :  un  bon  Chretien,  un  Martin-sec,  un  Martin-Sire,  &c,, 
for  une  poire  de  bon  Chretien,  de  Martin-sec,  Sec. 

We  may  also  quote  :  un  terre-neuve  {Neivfoundland  dog), 
collet-monte  {pi^ecisian),  coin  de  feu  (dressing-gown),  un 
Saint-Augustin  (a  kind  of  type  in  printing),  &c. 

Such  are  the  three  modes  in  which  locutions  formed  by 
juxtaposition  are  taken  figuratively.  Usually  metaphor  is 
associated  with  synecdoche  or  metonymy ;  sometimes  even 
one  metaphor  is  grafted  on  another.  In  pied-d' alouette  (pied 
de  I'alouette)  not  the  whole  plant,  but  one  part  of  the 
plant,  the  leaf,  is  compared  with  a  lark's  foot)  and  thus 
a  synecdoche  and  a  metaphor  are  united.  Bec-de-lievre 
{hare-lip)  implies  two  metaphors  and  a  synecdoche :   the 
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cleft  lip,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this  deformity,  is 
compared  to  a  hare's  lip,  and  this  again  to  a  bird's  beak ; 
to  this  double  comparison  is  added  synecdoche,  designating 
the  individual  by  the  name  of  the  local  deformity  that 
characterizes  him.- 

Some  of  the  expressions  formed  by  juxtaposition,  modi- 
fied by  synecdoche,  metaphor,  and  metonymy,  do  not  show 
the  gender  or  number  which  etymology  would  seem  to 
demand ;  this  appears  to  indicate  an  ellipsis.  We  find : 
un  rouge-gorge  {redbreast),  un  rouge-queue  {redstart),  un 
grand'croix,  un  pattepelu  {corn-weevil),  une  bon-bec  {chattering 
woman) ; — un  trois-mdts  {three-master),  un  trois-pieds  {tripod 
stool),  un  trois-ponts  {three-decker),  un  cent-Suisse  (one  of  the 
King's  hundred  Swiss  guards),  une  mille-feuille  {milfoil),  une 
mille-graine  {allseed).  Originally  these  nouns  had  the 
gender  or  number  required  by  the  sense.  Thus  rouge- 
gorge  and  rouge-queue  were  feminine  until  the  i8th  century : 
*La  rouge-gorge  est  de  tous  les  oisillons  le  meilleur  a 
manger;  c'est  dommage  qu'elle  soit  si  petite'  (Diet,  de 
Trevoux,  1771).  Furetiere's  Dictionary  [1691]  gives  une 
rouge-queue  male,  une  rouge-queue  femelle.  Pattepelu  was 
feminine  in  the  i6th  century :  une  pattepelue.  Un  bon-bec 
was  used  before  une  bon-bec.  So,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
plural  to  the  singular,  the  forms  les  cent-gardes,  les  cent- 
Suisses.  les  Trois-ponts,  les  trois-mdts,  les  mille-graines, 
preceded  the  forms  un  cent-garde,  un  trois-mdts,  &c.  This 
change  of  gender  or  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
locutions  formed  by  juxtaposition  the  distinct  components 
have  been  reduced  to  unity  of  image:  they  are  now  simple 
juxtaposites. 

Such  locutions  as  we  have  just  treated  may  be  used 
in  apposition,  becoming  a  sort  of  adjective.  Thanks  to 
this  capacity,  they  were  a  copious  source  of  proper  names 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
nicknames :  Bernard  Plante-velue,  Guillaume  Longue-e'pee, 
Frederic  Barbe-roussc,   Richard  Coeur-de-Lion   [cf.   Saint- 
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Jean  Bouche  (TOr,  Chrysostom],  &c.  Such  nicknames  are 
the  origins  of  many  modern  surnames ;  and  this  creation 
of  figurative  expressions  still  survives  in  country  places 
and  among  the  working-classes. 

283.  Other  substantives  formed  by  juxtaposition. — 
The  other  types  of  substantives  formed  by  juxtaposition 
are  so  simple  that  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  them. 

I.  Two  substantives  united  by  the  conjunction  et:  arts 
et  metiers  {arts  and  crafts),  poids  et  mesures,  ponts  et 
chausseeSf  point  et  virgule  {semicolon),  chaud  et  froid  (in 
cookery),  etoffe  coton  et  laine,  and  hence,  by  the  dropping 
out  of  et :  point-virgule,  chaud-froid,  coton-laine. 

II.  Adverb  +  substantive:  de'sarroi,  desastre,  mesaven- 
ture,  non-sens,  presqu'ile,  renom.  The  substantive  may  be 
originally  a  participle  :  bienfait. 

III.  Present  participle  with  a  direct  object:  lieutenant, 
ayants-droit  {claimants)^  ay  ants-cause  {legal  representatives). 

IV.  Two  infinitives,  one  governing  the  other :  le  savoir- 
faire,  le  savoir-vivre,  le  laisser-aller,  un  out-dire  (for  outr-dire, 

obsolete). 

284.  Adjectives  formed  by  juxtaposition. — These 
juxtaposites  present  various  types  of  combination. 

I.  The  adjective  is  formed  of  an  adverb  and  an  adjective 
(or  participle) :  bienheureux,  bienseant,  bienveillant  (whence 
bienseance,  bienveillance),  bien-aime,  bienvenu,  maladroit, 
malentendu,  malintentionne,  mecontent,  mecreant,  desagreable, 
desobligeant. 

II.  The  adjective  is  formed  of  an  adjective  and  a  parti- 
ciple used  adverbially  :  clairseme  {thin-sown,  scattered),  clair- 
voyant, court-battu  or  courbatu  {stiff  with  fatigue),  &c. 

III.  The  adjective  is  formed  of  two  adjectives,  the  first 
used  adverbially:  demi-fin,  demi-rond,  tout-puissant, nouveau- 
ne,  nouveau-venu,  &c. 
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In  the  older  language  the  adjective  used  as  an  adverb  and 
determining  the  second  adjective  might  be  inflected  :  chair 
hache'e  memie,  ceufs  durs  cuits.  Some  traces  of  this  usage 
still  remain  :  fenetres grandes  ouvertes,  Jleurs  fratches  e'doses, 
hommes  ivres-morts.  We  also  meet  this  archaism  in  the 
rule  that  leaves  tout  declinable,  although  an  adverb,  before 
a  feminine  adjective  beginning  with  a  consonant :  toute- 
puissante,  toide-bonne  (see  Syntax,  §  371). 

Just  as  the  conjunction  et  joins  two  substantives,  it  may 
also  join  two  adjectives,  and  similarly  be  dropped  out 
at  a  later  stage :  sourd  et  muet,  which  was  still  in  use  in 
the  i8th  century,  has  become  sourd-muet  by  the  loss  of  et. 
Present  usage  has  turned  this  new  form  to  account,  to 
distinguish  the  sourds-muets,  mute  because  they  are  deaf, 
from  the  soufds  et  muets,  deaf-mutes  by  birth.  On  the  type 
of  sourds-muets  has  been  formed  in  our  own  time  the 
correlative  term,  entendants-parlants, 

IV.  To  the  class  of  adjectives  formed  by  juxtaposition 
belong  the  numerals  formed  (i)  by  multiplication  :  deux 
cents,  trots  cents,  cinq  mille,  quatre-vingts,  &c. ;  and  (2)  by 
addition :  vingt-trois,  cent  huit,  mil  trois,  cent  vingt-sept. 
The  older  language  used :  vingt  et  trois,  cent  et  huit,  mil  et 
trois,  cent  et  vingt  et  sept)  from  the  desire  for  brevity  the 
conjunction  et  was  everywhere  dropped,  save  before  un 
and  onze :  vingt  et  un,  trente  et  un,  soixante  et  onze,  les  mille 
et  une  nuits.   We  say,  however,  cent-un  (see  Book  II,  p.  201). 

285.  Pronouns  formed  by  juxtaposition.  —  See 
Book  II,  §§  206,  207,  208,  212. 

286.  Verbs  formed  by  juxtaposition. — Of  these  we 
find  the  following  types : — 

I.  Verbs  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  simple  verb 
and  a  particle :  contre-dater,  contre- signer,  decharger,  me- 
prendre,  me'savenir,  parcourir,  refaire,  sourire,  surmener,  &c. 

II.  Verbs  formed  of  two  verbs,  the  one  governing  the 
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other.     Thus  the  verb  faire  is  used  in  forming  factitives : 
faire  tomber,  faire  faire. 

We  must  here  again  refer  to  infinitives  used  as  substan- 
tives: le  savoirfaire,  le  savoir-vivre,  un  out-dire  (§  283,  IV). 

III.  See  Book  II,  §§  217-8,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
forms  of  the  future  and  conditional  and  the  past  tenses 
sprung  from  a  juxtaposition :  chanterai,  chanlerai's;  fat 
chante,  je  suis  tomhe. 

287.  Indeclinable  WORDS  formed  by  juxtaposition. — 
See  Book  II,  §  260. 

II.  Composition  with  Particles. 

288.  Particles. — Composition  with  particles  combines 
a  radical  (substantive,  adjective,  or  verb)  with  a  particle 
(adverb  or  preposition)  called  the  prefix.  It  combines 
them  by  juxtaposition,  by  elliptical  composition,  or  by 
means  of  a  third  mode,  involving  the  use  of  both  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  Composition  with  particles  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  new  words  that  the  language  pos- 
sesses ;  its  activity  seems  inexhaustible. 

We  shall  first  study  the  general  characteristics  of  com- 
position with  particles ;  then  we  shall  examine  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  particle  separately. 

Speaking  generally,  we  must  distinguish  the  form  of  the 
compound,  the  grammatical  function  of  the  particle,  and  its 
mode  of  use. 

289.  Form  of  compounds  with  particles. — The  process 
of  combination  of  radicals  with  particles  comes  from  the 
Latin. 

I.  In  Latin  the  first  vowel  of  the  radical  was  usually 
modified  in  compounds: 

Facere  became  ficere  :  perficere,  conficere,  reficere 
Placer e     „        plicere  :  displicere 
Tenere       „        tinere :  continere,  retinere 
Agere        ,,        igere :  adigere,  subigere 
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Nevertheless  a  certain  number  of  compounds  of  later 
formation  escaped  this  change :  thus  placere  gave  com- 
pl2ccere  during  the  Empire.  So  we  find  demo^ndare  and 
not  deniQiidare,  perta.ngere  and  not  pertingere,  &c. 

This  new  tendency  to  leave  the  form  of  the  radical 
intact  prevailed  during  the  Gallo- Roman  period.  Not  only 
did  the  new  compounds  of  radicals  and  particles  show 
the  radical  intact,  but  even  in  the  older  compounds  the 
changed  form  reverted  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  simple 
radical. 

perficere  became  perfj^eere,  parfa^ire 
reflcere  „       refAcere,  refa,ire 

continere       „       contEnere,  contQuir 
displicere       ,,       displAcere,  deplmre,  &c. 

Only  a  few  compound  verbs,  whose  radicals  had  either 
fallen  into  disuse  or  assumed  such  a  new  signification  that 
their  component  elements  were  no  longer  recognizable, 
passed  into  French  without  undergoing  this  restoration 
of  the  radical :  conf  ieere  did  not  become  conf  Acere, 
because  it  had  assumed  the  special  sense  to  preserve 
(in  cooking),  '  preparer  en  confiture,'  confire ;  eonsuere, 
reduced  to  cosvere,  became  the  French  cosdre,  cousdre, 
coudre,  the  simple  verb  suere  of  the  same  signification 
having  disappeared.  Similarly  we  find  conclure  from  con- 
clijidere,  cailler  {to  clot}  from  coagulare,  coucher  from  collo- 
care,  emplir  from  implere,  enter  {to  graft)  from  imputare. 

Particles  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  preposition 
per  when  isolated  became  in  French /ar;  in  composition 
also  it  became  par- :  perdonare,  pardonner ;  perjurare, 
parjurer'y  T^Qvf\cQVQ,  parfaire.  The  prepositions  pro,  trans, 
became  pour,  tres,  both  when  isolated  and  in  composition  : 
providere,  pourvoir ;  transilTe,  Pop.  Lat.  trassal;re,  tres- 
sai/h'r;  transaltare.  Pop.  Lat.  tras-saltare,  tressuuter. 

The  prepositions  might  acquire  sufficient  importance 
(in  the  sense)  to  be  replaced  by  a  neighbouring  form  of 
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similar  meaning  but  greater  volume;  or  even  by  another 
particle  of  similar  sound.     Thus  : 
E  was  replaced  by  ex : 

elevare  became  exlevare,  O.  F.  eslever 
eligere        „       exl^gere,  O.  F.  Qslire 
De  was  replaced  by  dis- : 

denudare  became  disnudare,  O.  F.  diGsnuer 
dedignari       ,,        disdignari,  O.  F.  desdaigmer 
decrescere     „       discrescere,  O.  F.  descrot'stre 
Sub  was  replaced  by  subtus : 

Submittere  became  subtus-mittere,  O.  F.  sozmetfre; 
Mod.  F.  sonmettre. 

Subridere  became  subtus-ridere,  O.  F.  sozrtre;  Mod.  F. 
sourt're. 

Sometimes,  even,  there  was  an  interchange  between  dif- 
ferent prepositions  of  allied  sense  in  (i)  compound  verbs  : 

CONtaminare  was  replaced  by  INtaminare,  entamer 
ILluminare  ,,  ADluminare,  allumer 

INvitare  „  CONvitare,  convier 

(2)  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  : 
EXs^quiae  was  replaced  by  OBsequiae,  obseques 
PROfundus  „  'P'EiRfu.ndM^,  0.¥.  parfond 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  Gallo-Roman  period  the 
language  felt  the  need  of  bringing  the  component  elements 
more  into  light. 

This  is  why  in  compounds  of  which  the  particle  ends 
with  a  vowel,  and  the  second  term  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, the  union  was  never  so  complete  as  to  hide  the 
initial  character  of  the  consonant.  The  consonant  was 
thus  preserved,  whereas,  had  the  compound  been  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  word,  it  would  have  dropped  out  as 
a  medial  (Book  I,  §§  63,  99) : 

eontradicere  became  contredire,  not  contre-ire,  con-trire 
defendere  „         defendre,  not  de-endre,  dendre 

recipf  re  „        recevoiVf  not  re-isvotr,  roisvoir 
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On  the  other  hand,  certain  compounds,  which  were 
considered  as  simple  words  because  the  radical  had  dis- 
appeared, or  because  the  earlier  form  was  forgotten  in  the 
actual  meaning,  present  the  regular  application  of  the 
laws  of  phonetics  :  trad^re  became  ira-ir,  tra-hir. 

2.  Particles  are  either  separable  or  inseparable.  They 
are  separable  when  they  may  be  used  alone,  as  adverbs  or 
prepositions ;  such  are  :  a  (ad),  contre  (contra),  entre  (inter), 
sous  (subtus),  sur  (super).  They  are  inseparable  when 
used  only  in  composition ;  such  are :  e'-y  O.  F.  es-  (ex) ; 
de'-,  O.  F.  des-  (dis-) ;  re-  (re-). 

These  inseparable  particles  were  originally  adverbs  and 
prepositions  that  could  be  used  alone,  but  have  since 
gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  and  are  only  preserved 
in  combination  with  certain  radicals.  Thus  in  Latin  the 
preposition  se  existed  separately  at  the  earliest  period  of 
the  language ;  in  classical  times  it  was  only  preserved 
in  composition  :  securus  [sur],  separare  (sevrer),  seorsum, 
later  sursum  {sus).  So  in  the  transition  from  Latin  to 
Gallo-Romanic  certain  prepositions  dropped  out  of  inde- 
pendent use :  ab,  cum,  circum,  dis,  ex,  &c. ;  again,  some 
of  these  have  been  less  fortunate  than  others,  for  ab  and 
cum  no  longer  form  compounds  in  French,  whilst  ex  still 
exists  as  a  prefix. 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  separable  particles :  fors, 
outre,  are  becoming  restricted  in  their  use  or  obsolete ; 
en,  avant,  enire,  contre,  &c.,  are  still  in  frequent  use. 

290.  Grammatical  function  of  particles. — Particles 
may  be  either  adverbs  or  prepositions. 

Bien,  mat,  non,  are  separable  adverbs ;  bes-,  des-,  es-,  are 
inseparable  adverbs. 

Those  particles  which  are  followed  by  an  object  are 
prepositions,  either  separable  or  inseparable :  entre,  contre, 
avant,  &c. 

Prepositions  are  used  (i)  as  true  prepositions  with  an 
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object:  contre-poison,  contre-sens  (=  ce  qui  est  centre  le 
poison,  ce  qui  est  contre  le  sens),  emharquer  (mettre  en 
barque) ;  or  (2)  as  adverbs,  when  the  object  is  understood  : 
confrere,  compere^  commere  {frere,  pere,  mere,  in  association 
with  cinother  frere,  pere,  or  mere).  Avant  is  an  adverb  in 
avant-bras  {fore-arm),  and  a  preposition  in  loge  d avant- 
scene  {stage-box).  Sur  is  a  preposition  in  surtout  (above- 
all),  an  adverb  in  surenchere  {a  bid  higher). 

291.  Use  of  particles. — Particles  combine  with  radicals 
in  four  different  modes,  yielding  four  different  types  of 
compounds. 

1.  (Particle  +  Verb  =  Verb.)  A  particle  may  combine 
■with  a  verb  to  form  a  new  verb  ;  thus :  porter,  apporter, 
comporter,  deporter,  reporter,  supporter;  faire,  defaire,  re- 
faire'y    mettre,    admettre,    commettre,    demettre,  permettre, 

remettre,  soumettre. 

2.  (Particle  +  Substantive  or  Adjective  =  New  Sub- 
stantive or  Adjective.)  A  particle  may  combine  with 
a  noun,  substantive  or  adjective,  to  form  a  new  substan- 
tive or  adjective. 

(a)  The  particle  is  an  adverb  and  produces  a  juxta- 
posite  :  bienheureux,  de'loyal^  mesaventure,  nonsens. 

(b)  The  particle  is  an  adverb  and  forms  a  true  compound 
with  the  noun:  arriere-coiir  {back-yard),  avant-bras.  Here 
the  noun  is  the  subject  of  the  adverb  :  cour  qui  est  en 
arriere,  partie  du  bras  qui  est  en  avant. 

{c)  The  particle  is  a  preposition  and  forms  a  true  com- 
pound with  the  substantive  which  it  governs :  contrepoison 
(that  which  is  contre  le  poison],  pourboire  (gratuity,  that  which 
is  pour  boire), 

3.  (Particle  +  Noun  -f  Verb-Suffix  =  Verb.)  A  par- 
ticle may  combine  with  a  noun  and  a  verb-suffix  to 
form  a  new  verb  :  barque  forms  embarquer ;  noble,  anoblir. 

4.  (Particle  -f  Noun  +  Noun-Suffix  =  New  Substan- 
tive or  Adjective.)    A  particle  may  combine  with  a  noun 
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and  a  noun-suffix  to  form  a  new  noun,  substantive  or 
adjective:  colonne  forms  entre-colonne-tnent \  nature  forms 
sur-natur-el. 

The  two  last  kinds  of  composition  require  closer 
examination.  Take  barque  and  enibarqucr.  The  French 
language  possesses  neither  the  substantive  embarque  nor 
the  verb  barquer.  Nevertheless,  the  synthesis  of  the 
prefix  on-  and  the  suffix  -<?rwith  the  radical  barque  suffices 
to  produce  the  verb  enibarqucr.  Similarly,  enfrecolonne 
does  not  exist,  nor  does  colonnenicnt,  but  the  synthesis  of  the 
prefix  entre-  and  the  suffix  -meiit  with  the  radical  colonne 
suffices  to  produce  the  compound. 

This  kind  of  compound,  where  both  prefix  and  suffix 
combine  with  the  radical,  has  received  the  name  of 
parasynthettc,  from  the  Greek  Trapo,  indicating  juxtaposition, 
and  (tvv6(t6s  (=  put  together) :  it  well  expresses  a  formation 
in  which  three  juxtaposed  elements  concur  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  word  by  synthesis. 

We  distinguish  parasynthetic  verbs  and  parasynthetic 
nouns. 

292.  Parasynthetic  verbs. — (i)  Verbs  thus  formed 
generally  belong  to  the  ist  conjugation  when  the* radical 
is  a  substantive,  to  the  2nd  when  it  is  an  adjective,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules  of  the  derivation  of  verbs  (§  318, : 
table,  attabler'y  boite,  de'boiter )  caisse,  encaisser  \  col, 
accoler ;  ligne,  aligner ;  os,  desosser  ;  pate,  empdter ;  doux, 
adoudr;  faible,  affaiblir )  franc,  affranchir]  noble,  anoblir) 
rend,  arrondir)  sourd,  assourdir.  The  parasynthetics  in 
-ir,  derived  from  substantives,  e.  g.  bout,  aboutir ;  brute, 
abrutir ;  corne,  racornir ;  terre,  atterrir ;  and  those  in  -er 
derived  from  adjectives,  e.g.  chaud,  echauder  \  fol,  affoler; 
gai,  e'gayer)  pire,  empirer,  are  few  in  number,  and  nearly 
all  of  recent  formation. 

(ii)  The  particle  may  be  either  an  adverb  or  a  preposi- 
tion :   embarquer   is   equivalent   to    *  mettre    en   barque,' 
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dehotter  to  *  mettre  hors  la  boite ' ;  barque  and  hoite  are  the 
objects  of  em-  and  of  de-^  which  are  prepositions.  On  the 
contrary,  eclairer^  eborgner,  are  not  equivalent  to  ^  mettre 
hors  clair,  hors  borgne/  but  '  rendre  clair,  rendre  borgne.' 
Here  the  particle  e-  is  an  adverb,  adding  its  signification  to 
that  expressed  by  the  radical  and  the  suffix ;  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  augmentative. 

(iii)  We  must  distinguish  parasynthetic  verbs  from  the 
compounds  classified  under  §  291,  i.  Deborder  has  two 
senses  :  it  signifies,  when  speaking  of  a  river,  to  over- 
flow its  banks  {bords),  la  riviere  deborde ;  it  also  signifies 
to  untuck  sheets  previously  tucked  in  {borde's).  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  here  two  different  verbs  :  the  former,  being  a 
parasynthetic  from  bord,  is  decomposed  into  de-  +  bord-\-  -er\ 
the  latter  is  formed  by  the  simple  verb  border  and  the 
negative  prefix  de-, 

293.  Parasynthetic  nouns.  —  Whilst  parasynthetic 
verbs  are  very  numerous,  parasynthetic  nouns  are  rare; 
the  substantives  :  accoingon  (a  +  coin  +  -gon '),  desherence  {des 
-\-hoir^-\--ence),  ecoingon  {e'+coin-\--fon),  effuiage  {e+fut-\- 
-age),  embellie  {en  +  bel  +  -ie ;  fine  or  calm  interval ),  em- 
branchement  {en -\- branched -ment),  encadrure  {en  +  cadre -\- 
-ure) ;  the  adjectives  and  participles:  effronte  {en  ■\- front 
■h-e'),  embesogne'  (en  +  besogne  + -e ;  occupied),  englante 
{en  +  gland +~e),  engrele  {en-\-grele-\--e\  forcene  {/ors  + 
sen^-\--e),  and  a  few  others,  can  alone  be  cited.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  parasynthetic  adjectives,  which  offer  a 
very  peculiar  character.  Take  the  word  marin  :  it  comes 
from  the  Latin  marinus,  derived  from  mare,  mer;  it  is, 
then,  decomposable  into  a  radical  mar,  signifying  'sea,'  and 
a  suffix  -in,  signifying  'relative  to.'  Take  now  the  word 
sous-marin,  which  means  *  relating  to  what  is  under  {sous) 

^  The  termination  is  really  -on  +  a  f  due  to  analogy. 
'  Heir  (Engl,  heir)  is  the  unaccented  form  of  ftoir. 
^  The  German  Sinn  {mind). 
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the  sea/  How  does  the  combination  of  marin,  'relative 
to  the  sea/  with  sons  come  to  signify  'relative  to  what 
is  under  the  sea?*  It  is  that  in  the  combination  sous- 
marin  the  adjective  is  logically  decomposed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  word  mer  contained  in  the  idea  of  niarin  becomes 
the  object  of  the  preposition  sous,  and  that  the  suffix  -in 
which  previously  determined  the  substantive  mer  now 
determines  the  implied  compound  sous-mer.  The  change 
of  connexion  of  the  component  elements  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  scheme  : 

sous -{■  mar-in  becomes  sous-mar  ■\- -in. 

This  decomposition  and  recomposition  do  not  affect  the 
word  in  its  outward  form ;  they  are  purely  logical,  and 
confined  to  the  process  in  the  mind.  Hence  the  para- 
synthetic  adjectives  reveal  rather  a  logical  composition  of 
ideas  than  a  material  composition  of  actual  words.  This 
process  is  obvious  in  certain  parasynthetics,  such  as 
surhumain,  composed  of  sur  and  of  the  adjective  humain 
from  the  Latin  humanus.  The  word  homme  does  not 
formally  exist  in  humain,  and  yet  in  the  parasynthetic 
surhumain  the  mind  sees  the  substantive  homme,  as  the 
object  of  the  preposition  sur,  together  with  a  suffix  -ain 
making  an  adjective  out  of  the  imaginary  compound 
surhomme. 

The  number  of  parasynthetic  adjectives  thus  formed  is 
daily  increasing,  owing  to  their  employment  in  scientific 
nomenclature  and  to  the  Learned  formation  :  circumpolaire, 
tnteroceanique. 

294.  Study  of  the  various  particles. — We  shall 
treat  these  in  alphabetical  order,  starting  from  the  Latin 
forms. 

1.  AB,  (A,  ABS),  a  separable  Latin  preposition,  exists  in 
some  words  which  have  passed  into  French  :  abstin^re, 
Pop.  Lat.  abstenere,  O.  F.  astenir,  in  Mod.  F.  abstenir, 
through  a  partial  return  to  Latin  orthography ;  abpculus, 
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a  word  of  Pop.  Lat.,  properly  =  eyeless,  avetigk.  [This 
particle  has  ceased  to  be  employed  since  Gallo- Romanic 
times.] 

2.  AD,  a  separable  Latin  preposition.  The  d  assimilated 
in  Latin  with  the  following  consonant  when  this  was  a  c 
(accedere\  f  (af-firmare),  g  (ag-gravare),  1  (al-licere),  p  (ap- 
portare),  r  (ar-ridere),  s  (as-surgere),  or  t  (at-trahere).  It 
was  changed  into  c  before  q  (ac-quirere).  It  remained  un- 
changed before  d  (ad-dere),  j  (ad-jurare\  m  (ad-monere), 
n  (ad-nuere),  or  v  (ad-volare). 

In  French,  popular  pronunciation  everywhere  dropped 
the  d,  whether  unchanged  or  assimilated,  before  a  con- 
sonant or  a  vowel,  in  words  derived  from  Latin  and  in 
new  words.  Thus  ap-portare,  at-trahere,  ad-jurare,  ad- 
orare,  became  in  Old  French  aportcr,  atraire,  ajurer,  aorer. 
Fol  gave  the  new  compound  afoler)  emplir,  the  new  verb 
aemplir.  The  purely  French  form  of  the  Latin  preposition 
ad  in  composition  is  then  a,  identical  with  that  of  the 
isolated  preposition. 

The  Learned  formation  restored  the  unchanged  or  assimi- 
lated d  in  most  compounds :  ad-orer,  af-/oIer,  ai^-porler, 
&c.  The  older  orthography  has  persisted  in  a-percevotr, 
a-baisser,  a-battre,  without  any  obvious  reason.  The  sub- 
stantive avenue  preserves  the  ancient  form,  the  participle 
advenu  shows  the  modern  spelling. 

Pronunciation  has  in  many  cases  followed  orthography ; 
in  Old  French  ajoindre,  ametire,  avenir,  were  pronounced 
as  they  were  spelt;  in  Middle  French  the  words  were 
written  adjoindre,  admettre^  advenir,  but  no  change  was 
made  in  the  former  pronunciation ;  in  Modern  French 
the  words  are  now  pronounced  ad'joindre,  ad^mettre, 
ad!venir.  It  is  desirable  that  the  assimilated  d,  at  least 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  yet  heard  in  pronunciation,  as 
in  attabler,  attaquer^  a^pauvrtr,  accabler,  &c.,  should  be 
dropped  in  spelling. 

The  preposition  ad  generally  indicates  direction  towards 
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a  person,  object,  place,  or  end.  In  combination  with  verbs 
of  motion  it  always  expresses  the  motion  of  coming  or 
arriving,  and  not  that  of  going  or  leaving:  abaisser  =  'faire 
venir  a  soi  en  baissant';  abaf/re  =  'faire  venir  a  soi  en 
battant ' ;  onioicr  =  '  venir  mener  ' ;  apportcr  =  '  venir 
porter.'  This  is  why  we  say :  apportez-moi  ce  journal^ 
aincncz-inoi  ces  enfants,  but  not  apportez-lni  ce  journal, 
amenez-hii  ces  cnfanls.  This  sense  of  a-  is  still  well  seen 
even  in  the  most  figurative  expressions  :  apprendre  properly 
signifies  to  take  to  oneself;  hence,  figuratively  speaking, 
apprendre  line  legon  =  to  take  a  lesson  into  oneself,  into 
one's  mind. 

The  particle  a-  combines  in  modes  i,  2,  and  3  of  §  291, 
but  not  in  mode  4. 

Mode  I.  Abattre,  aniener,  apercevoir,  assaillir,  attirer,  &c. 

In  most  of  these  verbs  the  sense  of  ad,  'towards  one- 
self,' is  obvious.  In  some  old  verbs  ad  attained  an  augmen- 
tative signification  by  passing  from  the  idea  of  the  end 
attempted  to  that  of  the  end  attained  :  aeniplir  —  to  fill 
{emplir)  to  the  brim. 

Mode  2.  The  particle  combines  as  a  preposition  with 
substantives  and  infinitives  to  form  compound  substan- 
tives :  d-compte,  af-fiU^  ap-point,  d-propos,  d-plomb,  a-verse. 
See  §  298. 

Mode  3.  It  combines  with  substantives  and  adjectives  to 
form  verbs  of  the  ist  or  the  2nd  conjugation.  This  forma- 
tion of  parasynthetic  verbs  is  of  singular  richness.  It 
already  existed  in  Gallo- Romanic  :  cor,  cordis,  gave 
ac-cord-are,  acorder,  accorder.  French  has  never  ceased 
creating  parasynthetic  verbs  on  this  pattern. 

(i)  The  radical  is  a  substantive  in  :  aborder,  accoler, 
accouder,  accoutiimer,  adosser,  affronter,  agenouiller,  appro- 
visionner,  atterrer;  atterrir,  accroupir,  ahiirir,  &c. 

(ii)  The  radical  is  an  adjective  in  :   accourcir,   affadir, 

amincir,  amoindrir ;  affoler,  approcher,  &c. 

3.  A]^iTE  (and  ANTI-  in  anticipare),  a  separable  Latin 

K  e 
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preposition  and  adverb.  This  particle  is  to  be  found  in 
words  of  Popular  formation  :  antecessor,  ancestre,  ancetrc, 
literally  ^  he  who  goes  before  * ;  anteannum,  antan  (les 
neiges  d' antan  =  the  snows  of  yester-year) ;  in  Old  French 
angarde  =  ' avant-garde'  Ante  was  not  preserved  in 
French.     It  is  represented  by  derivative  forms  : 

(i)  Atns,  ainz  (probably  from  the  Pop.  Lat.  *anteis 
or  "^antius),  very  frequent  in  Old  French  as  an  isolated 
adverb,  and  as  a  particle  in  composition.  The  modern 
language  has  only  preserved  ainsne,  atsne,  in  the  form  aine 
(whence  the  derivative  ainesse,  seniority). 

(ii)  Avant,  from  the  Latin  abante,  a  combination  of 
ante  with  the  preposition  ab,  is  compounded  with  nouns 
in  mode  2,  §  291,  as  an  adverb  or  preposition  :  avant-garde, 
avant-projety  avant-niaiit.     See  §  298. 

Avant  forms  no  compound  in  modes  i,  3,  or  4;  where 
Latin  makes  of  ante  and  the  verb  cedere  a  compound  verb, 
antecedere,  French  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
periphrase  alter  en  avant. 

4.  BENE,  MALE,  separable  adverbs  which  form  juxta- 
posites  in  Latin  :  benedicere,  benefacere,  benemeritus, 
benevolens,  maledicere,  maledicens,  &c. 

Some  of  these  words  have  passed  into  French  through 
ecclesiastical  Latin  :  benir,  benet  (from  beneit,  benoit,  Lat. 
benedictum),  maudire. 

They  have  also  formed  purely  French  juxtaposites 
(modes  i  and  2,  §  291) :  bien  /aire,  bien  dire,  bienfaisant 
(whence  bienfaisance)  bienfait  (whence  bienfaiteur),  bien- 
heureux,  bienveillant,  O.  F.  bienveuillant  (whence  bien- 
veillance),  malaise,  malembouche,  malentendu,  malhonnete, 
malpropre,  malveillant,  O.  F.  malveuillant  (whence  mal- 
veillance) ;  maussade,  malmener,  maltraiter,  malverser.  The 
verbal  compound  is  used  as  a  substantive  in  le  bien-dire, 
le  bien-faire,  le  bien-etre. 

5.  BIS.  This  separable  adverb  signified  in  Latin  'twice,' 
and  served   to  form   a  number  of  compounds  of  which 
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one  only  passed  into  Gallo-Romanic  :  bilanx,  Fop.  Lat. 
bilancia,  balance  (=  lit.  double-tray). 

This  particle  became  in  Gallo-Romanic  bes-  (besace),  bas-, 
bar-  {barboiiillcr),  be-  {bcrouettc,  broiictte)^  ba-  {barioler). 

It  combines  in  modes  i  and  2,  §  291,  to  form  juxtaposites. 

In  Gallo-Romanic,  besides  the  Latin  signification  of 
*  twice,'  it  came  to  have  a  new,  pejorative,  signification 
which  made  it  a  synonym  of  the  French  *  mal.'  The  Latin 
sense  is  preserved  in  the  following  words — {a)  (Old 
French):  bcsas  {double  ace),  besaive  (Mod.  F.  bisateul)^ 
besoiiclc,  bcsante  (Mod.  F.  grand-oncle,  grand* tante) ;  {b) 
(Modern  French) :  brouctie  (originally  a  chair  with  two 
wheels,  a  deux  roues),  besace  and  its  learned  doublet  bissac 
(  =  double  sac),  biscuit,  formerly  bescuit  (a  twice-cooked 
cake).  The  following  have  the  newer  sense  :  besvue,  bevue 
{oversight) ;  barbouiller  (to  daub)]  bat^bouquet  {pimple  on  the 
lip),  from  bar-  and  bouquet,  diminutive  of  bouque  (=  bouche, 
mouth) ;  bluette  (formerly  besluette,  berluette,  beluette,  a  bad 
little  light,  and,  by  extension,  spark). 

6.  CAL-,  a  particle  of  unknown  origin  which  appears  in 
the  forms  :  ca-,  cal-,  cali-,  calem-,  coli-,  chari-. 

It  has  a  pejorative  value  and  forms  a  certain  number  of 
compounds  of  popular  character  of  type  2,  a,  §  291  :  cali- 
fourchons\  colimagon  {(ormerly  calimafon) ;  cabosser  {=  de- 
former  en  bossoyant  {to  dinge,  dent)) ;  charivari {vari  s>\gm^ts 
tumult) ;  calembredaine  (in  certain  dialects  calembourdaine, 
where  bourdaine  is  a  derivative  oibourde ;  a  piece  of  fantastic 
nonsense) ;  calembour  (the  masculine  of  the  preceding 
word,  meaning  di  play  on  words)  ;  camouflet,  &:c. 

7.  CONTRA.  This  particle  is  separable,  and  combines 
either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  It  formed  only  few 
compounds  in  Latin,  but  has  taken  a  great  extension  in 
French '. 

It  offers  an  idea  of  (i)  opposition  :  contredire,  contre- 
assaillir,   contre-poison ;    (2)  exchange  and   return  :  contre- 

'  [It  corresponds  to  the  English  counter-.] 
£62 
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aimer  (Ronsard);  (3)  reversal  of  the  action  denoted  by 
the  verb  :  contre-mander ;  (4)  an  action  parallel  to  a  similar 
one :  contre-allc'ey  contrc- plantation,  contrc-signcr.  These 
various  significations  are  really  referable  to  that  of  the 
Latin  contra,  which  contained  an  idea  of  duality. 

Contre  combines  (i)  with  verbs  (mode  i,  §  291) :  contre- 
halancer,  contrcfaire,  contrepeser,  contresigner )  (ii)  with 
nouns,  as  an  adverb  (mode  2,  b)  :  contre-accusation,  contre- 
alle'e,  contre-appcl,  &c. ;  (iii)  with  nouns,  as  a  preposition 
(mode  2,  c) :  contre-poison,  contrc'sens,  a  contre-caur  (see 
§  298).     Contre  forms  no  parasynthetics  \ 

8.  CUM  (com-,  con-,  col-,  cor-,  co-),  a  separable  pre- 
position in  Latin,  meaning  ^with.'  The  development  of 
this  preposition  contrasts  with  that  of  contra ;  for,  although 
much  used  in  Latin,  it  is  Httle  used  in  French.  Nearly 
all  French  words  beginning  with  com-,  con-,  «&c.,  are  of 
Learned  origin  or  formation. 

Among  those  of  Popular  formation  we  must  first  dis- 
tinguish the  Latin  compounds  that  have  become  French : 
committer e,  commettre)  computare,  compter ^  and  contcr; 
collocare,  colchier,  couchier,  Mod.  coucher)  coagulare, 
cailler. 

French  has  formed  some  new  compounds  in  mode  i, 
§  291  :  compromettre,  '  to  engage  another  with  oneself  in 
a  bad  business ' ;  in  mode  2,  b :  compere,  commere,  where 
com-  is  an  adverb  (see  §  290) ;  in  mode  4  :  compagnon,  from 
Pop.  Lat.  compani9nem  (he  who  eats  bread  with  another). 

9.  DE.  This  separable  preposition,  though  very  fertile  in 
Latin,  has  lost  much  in  passing  into  French ;  only  a  few  of  the 
Latin  compounds  with  de  have  been  preserved  in  the  later 
language:  demsindQ^ve, demander;  demorari, Pop. Lat. demo- 
rare,  demeurer;  deaurare,  dorer,  &c.  Everywhere  else  de  has 
been  replaced  by  dis-,  Fr.  des-,  de-.  In  debattre  and  dechoir 
the  etymological  e  feminine,  from  the  Latin  de,  has  been 

^  The  only  word  that  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  parasynthetic  of  contra 
IS  coHtre-revolutionnaiye,  but  it  is  really  a  derivative  from  contre-revolution. 
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converted  into  close  e]  by  analogy  with  compounds  of  de- 
from  dis-. 

As  a  preposition  de  passed  into  French  unchanged,  and 
has  entered  into  certain  compounds  of  French  formation : 
deboiit,  dcssiis,  dessoits,  dehors,  dernere,  devant  (properly 
de-avant). 

10.  DIS-.  This  inseparable  particle  had  a  sense  allied 
to  de,  and,  having  greater  body,  it  has  replaced  it  in  most 
compounds  originally  formed  with  de  (see  above,  pp.  409, 
410) :  defendere,  demittere,  deducere,  &c.,  became  in  Pop. 
Lat.  disfendere,  dismittere,  disducere ;  desfendre,  des- 
mettre,  desduire. 

The  Latin  dis-  also  existed  in  the  form  di-  which  gave  in 
French  de-  :  divisare,  deviser ;  dimidium,  denii. 

The  form  di-  gave  no  new  compounds  ;  des-  or  de-,  on  the 
contrary,  has  taken  a  remarkable  development. 

It  most  frequently  combines  in  mode  i,  §  291,  with 
verbs,  to  denote  the  opposite  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  simple  verb  :  de'charger,  deconseiller,  de'sheriter,  demem- 
brcr.  Sometimes  the  negative  idea  expressed  by  de'-,  in- 
stead of  being  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  radical,  adds 
to  it,  and  de-  then  assumes  an  augmentative  signification  ^ 
(cf  §  292,  2) :  cesser,  de'cesser  (popular)  ;  plumer  {to  pluck 
[a  fowl]),  de'plumer  {to  strip  of  feathers  [met.  finery]  a  live 
bird).  De'inaigrir  (in  carpentr}^)  means  to  plane  down ; 
de'lisser  (in  millinery;  from  lisser,  to  smooth),  to  smooth 
down. 

The  particle  des-,  de-,  combines  also,  in  mode  2,  o,  with 
either  (i)  adjectives :  deloyal,  deshonnete,  desagreable ;  or 
(ii)  substantives :  degoftt,  deshonneur,  desarroi,  desordre, 
de'sastre,  deraison. 

Finally  des-,  de-,  forms  a  considerable  number  of  para- 
synthetic  verbs  in  mode  3  :  debordcr"^  {to  overflow),  de- 
gainer  {to  unsheath),   defroquer  {to   unfrock),   deniaiser  [to 

'   [This  obviously'  applies  to  verbs  of  diminution  and  removal,] 
^  See  §  292,  3. 
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sharpen  the  wits  of  a  greenhorn),  &c.  Here  the  negative 
idea  is  weakened  :  de-  appears  as  the  synonym  of  e,  ex 
('to  remove  from  '  the  connexion  with  *bord,*  ^ gaine,^  *f^oc* 
the  state  of  being  ^ niais'  &c.). — In  degueniller'^  and  its 
synonym  depenailler  the  particle  seems  to  have  the  same 
augmentative  value  as  in  deplumer  and  decesser. 
Dis-  forms  no  parasynthetic  nouns  in  mode  4. 

11.  E,  EX,  a  separable  Latin  preposition,  indicates  ex- 
traction, remoteness,  privation,  and  is  akin  in  meaning  to 
de  and  dis-. 

A  few  of  the  Latin  compounds  with  e  passed  into  Gallo- 
Romanic :  emendare,  O.  F.  emender.  Mod.  F.  amender. 

The  e  was  mostly  replaced  by  the  more  sonorous  ex 
(see  p.  411  above) :  eligere,  *exlegere,  eslire,  e'lire\  elevare, 
*exlevare,  eslever,  e'lever.  In  the  O.  F.  estraire  (extrahere), 
escuser  (excusare),  and  espandre  (expandere),  es-  corre- 
sponds directly  with  the  Latin  ex. 

French  forms  new  words  with  es-,  e- : 

(i)  Verbs,  in  modes  i  and  3,  §  291:  esbattre,  ehattrc, 
eschanger,  echanger;  esmouvoir,  e'mouvoir; — ebruiter,  ecar- 
teler,  effacer,  egorger ; — e'merveil/er,  e'borgner,  effaroucher, 
eclairer,  emousser,  eclaircir,  &c. :  in  the  last  set  of  com- 
pounds the  particle  seems  to  assume  an  augmentative 
signification. 

(ii)  Substantives  in  mode  2,  a  :  chenal  {channel),  e'chenal 
{gutter) ;  coin  {wedge,  corner),  e'coingon  {jamb,  corner-piece). 
Here  the  exact  sense  of  the  particle  remains  obscure. 

12.  FOEIS.  This  separable  adverb  (meaning  out  of  doors), 
seldom  used  in  Latin,  has  become  the  French  adverb  or  pre- 
position/or5  or  hors.  In  French  compounds  it  appears  in 
the  forms  fors-,  fours-,  for-,  four-,  hors-,  hor-.  It  is  found 
especially  as  a  particle  of  composition  in  Old  French,  where 
it  combines  with  verbs  (mode  i,  §  291)  and  with  nouns 
(mode  3)  to  form  new  verbs  expressing  remoteness  from  the 
right  way  or  direction,  and  hence,  error,  excess  :  forbannir 

'  [To put  in  rags  ]  only  used  in  past  participle.] 
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{bannir  hors,  to  banish  beyond  the  territory,  ban) ;  forvoyer, 

foiirvoyer  [to  put  off  tJie  track,  voie) ;  forligncr  (siverve) ; 

forboire    {drink   to   excess),    from    which    forbti,    fonrbii : 

cheval  /ourbu,  a  horse  that  has  drunk  to  excess,   that  is 

consequently  ill,  /oundcj^ed ;  forvetu  (erroneously  written 

fort-vetu  ;  clothed  oni  of,  or  above,  one's  condition) ;  hormis. 

Fors  has  been  in  some  cases  confused  with  faitx :  fau- 
bourg (a  burg  outside  the  city),  faufiler,  faux-marche,  &c. 
We  may  also  quote  hors-d' oeuvre  (mode  2,  c). 

13  a.  IN  (im-,  ig-,  il-,  ir-),  a  separable  Latin  preposition, 
has  become  the  French  en,  which  is  also  used  as  a  separable 
preposition,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  compounds 
(in  the  form  em-  before  b,  m,  p). 

A  certain  number  of  Latin  compounds  with  in  have 
become  French:  implicare,  employer;  implere,  emplir; 
inclaudere,  eMclore\  indueere,  enduire;  inflare,  enfler; 
in  quantum  (=  for  how  much),  encan  {auction). 

In  French  the  particle  en  has  formed  a  large  number 
of  new  compounds.  Mode  i,  §  293  :  enmurer,  enfermer, 
enjoindre,  &c. ;  mode  2,  c :  embonpoint,  enjeu,  entrain, 
encas  \  &c. ;  mode  3 :  embarquer,  embaucher,  embaumer, 
encaisser,  encourager,  endimancher,  enjoler,  englober,  enroler] 
enorgueillir,  enivrer,  enjoliver,  engloutir,  enlaidir,  enrichiry 
&c. ;  mode  4,  substantives :  emplacement,  encorbellement, 
entablement,  encdblure,  envergure,  encolure,  &c. 

13  b.  IN,  an  inseparable  negative  adverb  (which  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  above),  was  added  principally  to 
adjectives  and,  more  rarely,  to  substantives  to  give  them 
a  negative  value :  indignus,  instabilis,  infelix,  inimicus, 
infirmitas,  &c. 

Of  these  compounds  some  have  passed  into  French  : 
infantem,  ^;//fl?2/ ;  incinctam,  ^/?f<?/*;//^(adj.) ;  inflrmitatem, 

*  \Encas  means  (i)  a  collation  kept  ready  ;  and  (2)  a  parasol  stout 
enough  to  be  used  against  rain.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  the  sj'nonym  en-totit-cas,  itself  a  coinage  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.] 
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O.  F.  enferte']  integrum,  entter)  inimicum  and  inamicum, 

ennemi. 

Gallo-Romanic  lost  this  particle,  and  Old  French  re- 
placed it  either  by  neent-,  nient- :  nientcontrestant  {nohvith- 
standing) ;  or  by  non-  (see  non,  p.  425).  The  modern 
learned  language  took  it  up  again  and  has  given  it  great 
extension. 

14.  INDE,  a  separable  Latin  adverb  signifying  'thence,* 
became  the  French  end-,  ent-,  en-,  and  is  the  modern 
adverb  or  adverbial  pronoun  en. 

Latin  did  not  use  it  in  composition.  French  from  the 
earliest  times  has  added  it,  according  to  mode  i,  §  291,  to 
certain  verbs  of  motion,  to  indicate  removal  from  a  place : 
emporter,  envoyer,  cnlever,  emmener,  enfuir,  entrainer,  en- 
voter, — s^en  aller,  s'en  retourner,  s'en  venir.  The  modern 
literary  language  separates  en  from  the  verb  in  the  latter 
compounds :  //  s'en  est  retottrne,  il  sen  est  venu.  The 
popular  language,  being  more  logical,  says  :  //  s'est  en  alle; 
compare  //  s'est  enfui,  which  is  accepted  as  correct. 

15.  INTER,  'between,'  a  separable  preposition  and 
adverb,  gave  few  compounds  in  Latin :  interdicere  has 
passed  into  French  in  the  form  of  entredire  {to  tell  one 
another) ;  interdire  {to  interdict)  is  a  Learned  form  recon- 
structed from  the  Latin. 

This  particle,  after  becoming  the  French  entre,  formed 
a  considerable  number  of  compounds  in  which  its 
meaning  varies.  It  signifies  literally  'in  the  middle  of,* 
and  then,  as  the  middle  marks  the  half  of  the  space 
traversed,  'half*  Figuratively  it  expresses  the  relations 
of  two  or  several  things  in  contact  with  each  other,  and, 
by  extension,  reciprocity,  in  certain  verbs  construed  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Entre  combines  with  verbs  according  to  mode  i,  §  291, 
and  signifies  'through,'  or  'in  the  middle  of,'  in  entrecouper 
{intersect),  entrecroiser,  entrcmelcr,  entremettre.  In  entretenir, 
entreprendre,  the  primitive  idea  of  entre  has  disappeared. 
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It  signifies  'half  in  entrcbdiller,  entrevoir,  entr'ouvrir  (to 
half-open).  It  indicates  reciprocity  in :  s'entredcchirer, 
s'etitrcrcgarder^  &c. 

It  combines  with  nouns,  according  to  mode  2,  b,  (i)  in 
the  sense  of  'between*:  enirepas  (pace  between  a  gallop 
and  a  trot),  entretemps  {meanwhile) ;  (ii)  in  the  sense  of 
'community*:  enireconrs  {interchange  of  7'ights  between 
two  districts),  entrelacs  {an  interlacing);  (iii)  in  the 
sense  of  'half:  entrclarge  {medium^  in  width,  fine- 
ness, «S:c.). 

It  combines  as  a  preposition,  according  to  mode  2,  c,  in 
the  sense  of  '  between  ' :  entr'acte,  entrecote,  entrevoie,  entre- 
ligne ;   interligne  is  a  form  reconstructed  from  the  Latin. 

Entre  has  no  compounds  in  mode  3.  Mode  4  gives 
entre-colonnement  (see  §§  293  and  291,  4). 

16.  MALE,  see  BENE. 

17.  MINUS,  'less,'  a  Latin  adverb:  in  its  accented 
form  it  has  become  the  French  moins,  which  is  found  in 
the  expression  la  nioins-valtie  (cf.  plus). 

As  an  atonic  adverb,  used  as  an  inseparable  particle,  it 
became  menos,  preserved  in  Spanish,  then  mens,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Provencal,  and  finally  mes-.  Ales- 
is  preserved  unchanged  before  a  vowel  {niesaise),  but  is 
reduced  to  nie-  before  a  consonant  {meplat).  It  has  a  nega- 
tive and  pejorative  value. 

It  combines  (i)  with  verbs  (mode  i,  §  291):  ine'contenter, 
me'dire  (whence  ine'disance),  inefaire,  se  mcfier,  se  mepj-endre 
(whence  meprise),  mesa llier  {whence  mesalliance),  mesestimer, 
we'suser,  &c. ;  (ii)  with  substantives  (mode  2,  a):  me'gaj'de, 
meplat  (an  unevenness,  hence,  a  plane  in  a  picture),  mesaise, 
me'saventure,  mcsintelligence)  (iii)  with  adjectives  in  the 
same  mode :  mecontcnt,  mccreant,  mescheant  (present  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  mescheoir,  whence  me'chant). 

18.  NGN,  '  not,'  a  separable  Latin  adverb  of  negation, 
in  French  non,  combines  with  substantives  (or  infinitives), 
adjectives,   and    participles :    non-jonissance,  non-paiement, 
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non-residence f  nonsefts,  non-valeiir,  nonchalant  (whence  non- 
chalance\  from  the  old  verb  nonchaloir^. 

Non  replaced  in  Gallo-Romanic  the  Latin  negative  in- 
(13  b),  which  had  fallen  out  of  popular  usage. 

19.  OB,  a  separable  preposition,  exists  in  Latin  words 
which  passed  into  Gallo-Romanic  by  Popular  formation : 
oblitare,  onhlier\  occidere,  ocir,  occir^  Sec.  Except  in 
these  words,  ob  has  disappeared. 

20.  PER,  a  separable  Latin  preposition,  the  French />e7r, 
was  used  in  Latin  to  form  compounds,  with  either  verbs 
or  adjectives. 

(i)  With  verbs,  per  often  had  the  sense  of  '  to  the  end ' : 
perficere.  Pop.  Lat.  perfacere,  parfaire ;  perfundere,  O.  F. 
parfondre ;  percurrere,  O.  F.  parcourre  (Mod.  F.  par- 
courir) ;  perjurare,  parjurer ;  pervenire,  parvenir,  French 
continued  the  Latin  usage,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  created 
a  great  number  of  verbs  with/)«r ;  hardly  any  of  these  have 
survived,  except  parachever  (to  finish,  achever,  to  the  end), 
parfaire,  and  parfournir. 

Per  in  composition  also  signified  'through,  here  and 
there,  about ' :  pervagari  {to  wander  here  and  there),  per- 
volare  (to  fly  hither  and  thither),  perspargere  {to  scatter 
about).  It  is  to  be  found  in  this  sense  in  parsemer  (literally, 
*■  to  scatter  like  seed  '),  parfumer  (literally,  '  to  scent  here 
and  there  with  sweet  smoke, '/?/w<?<?). 

(ii)  With  adjectives  per  expressed  a  kind  of  superlative : 
pergrandis,  perutilis.  Here  also  Old  French  followed 
the  Latin  and  used  par  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  tres, 
but  usually  separated  it  from  the  adjective  by  a  verb  or 
another  adverb :  par  fit  bon  (he  was  very  good).  A 
reminiscence   of  this   construction   has  remained  in    the 

^  Old  French  has  the  word  nonper,  Mod.  F.  non  pareil,  which  offers 
a  singular  elliptical  construction,  due  to  a  confusion  with  sans  pareil: 
*  une  beaute  non  pareille '  signifies  etymologically  '  a  beaut}'  not  equal 
(to  another)/  which  is  meaningless.  It  is  intended  for  *  a  beauty  to 
which  there  is  no  equal.' 
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expression,  which  is  no  longer  understood,  par  trop  :  c'est 
par  irop  fort  {il  is  reaiiy  too  bad!). 

Par,  as  a  French  preposition,  combines  with  adverbs : 
par-dessus  (whence  the  substantive  pardessus,  ove7Toat), 
par-dessous.  It  forms  a  compound  in  mode  2,  c,  §  291,  in : 
le  parterre. 

21.  PLUS,  'more,'  a  separable  adverb  in  Latin,  which 
became  the  French  plus,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  la 
plupart,  le  phis-que-parfait,  la  plus-petition,  la  plus-value  {sur- 
plus, rise  in  value,  premium)  (which  led  to  the  formation  of 
la  moins-value). 

22.  POST,  'after,'  a  separable  Latin  adverb  and  prepo- 
sition, became  the  French  puis,  an  adverb  which  combines 
with  de  in  depuis.  It  occurs  also  in  composition  with  a 
participle  in  puine  [younger  son)  (cf  afne). 

23.  PRAE,  'before,'  a  separable  preposition,  has  not 
passed  into  French,  but  is  found  in  some  Latin  com- 
pounds that  have  passed  into  French  :  prsedicare,  precher; 
prsevidere,  pre'voir ;  praestare,  preter,  &c. 

24.  PRESSUS.  This  participle  of  the  verb  premere, 
'to  press,'  was  used  adverbially  in  Popular  Latin,  and  has 
become  the  French  pres.  Pres  is  combined  with  the 
preposition  a  in  apres,  which  forms  some  compounds  in 
mode  2,  c,  §  291 :  apres-midi,  apres-diner,  apres-souper  \ 
and  with  the  conjunction  que  in  the  adverb  presque, 
which  is  used  in  the  compound  presqiCile. 

25.  PRO,  'for,'  a  separable  preposition  in  Classical 
Latin,  became  in  Popular  Latin  and  Old  French  por, 
which  has  become  in  Modern  French  pour.  It  formed 
compounds  chiefly  with  verbs,  some  of  which  passed 
into  French:  procingere,  pourceindre)  prosequere,  pour- 
suivre ;  providere,  pourvoir. 

On  this  type  French  has  created  many  compounds : 
pourchassier,  pourchasser  {to  follow  up) ;  pourfendre  {to 
cleave  in  two) ;  pourparler  {to  parley ;  this  has  survived  only 
as  a  substantive) ;  pourpenser  (obs.,  to  meditate  long) ;  pour- 
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prendre  (whence   the   participle,    used   as   a   substantive; 
poitrpriSf  enclosure) ;  pourtraire  (whence  portraire)^  &c. 

Pour  is  an  adverb  in  pourtour  and  pourfil  (probably  of 
Italian  origin;  now  profil);  it  is  a  preposition  m  pourboire. 

26.  RE-  (red-  before  a  vowel :  red-ire).  This  inseparable 
Latin  particle  became  the  French  re-  before  a  consonant 
and  r-  before  a  vowel :  reprendre,  rappeler.  We  must 
distinguish  the  form  re-,  which  belongs  to  the  Learned 
formation  (compare  7'eformer,  to  reform,  amend,  &c.,  and 
reformer,  to  form  anew).  Sometimes  re-  seems  to  occur 
in  words  of  popular  origin  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  6  of  re- 
belongs  to  the  radical  of  the  verb  :  rejouir  from  r-  and 
ejoitir  (O.  F.  esjoiur). 

The  Latin  particle  possessed  various  meanings  which 
have  been  preserved  or  even  developed  in  French :  they 
are  all  reducible  to  a  fundamental  idea  of  opposition  exist- 
ing" in  the  primitive  literal  sense.  In  fact  re-  indicates  or  has 
indicated  that  one  thing  or  action  is  set  up  against,  or 
opposed  to,  another  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  (i)  in 
simple  opposition :  recourber,  *  to  curve  so  that  one  end 
comes  against  the  other ' ;  (2)  so  as  to  return  the  action 
received,  or  react  against  it:  repoiisser;  (3)  so  as  to  come 
back  :  retoiirner,  revenir ;  (4)  so  as  to  replace  something  in 
a  position  that  has  been  lost :  regagner  ce  qu'on  a  perdu ; 
(5)  so  as  to  be  added  to  the  other  thing  or  action  and 
increase  it :  remplir  {to  fill  up),  raffoler  {to  dote,  go  into 
raptures),  reluire  {to  glow) ;  (6)  so  as  to  replace  or  repeat 
the  other  thing  or  action :  redire,  refaire  {to  say  or  do 
a  second  time)  \ 

Of  all  these  varied  senses,  which  have  left  numerous 
traces  in  the  language,  there  is  but  one  living :  the 
sense  of  repetition.  The  language  can  no  longer  create 
new  compounds  with  re-,  except  to  denote  the  repetition  of 
an  action.     This  use  of  re-  in  composition  is,  however, 

'  [Compare  our  English  again,  against,  with  their  senses  of  opposition 
and  iteration.] 
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almost  unlimited,  as  nearly  all  verbs  may  be  preceded  by 
this  particle. 

The  particle  combines  with  verbs  according  to  mode  i, 
§  291  :  rcdire,  renomnier  ]  with  substantives  according  to 
mode  2,  a :  rebord,  reflux ;  with  substantives  according  to 
mode  3 :  rebrousser ;  with  substantives  according  to  mode  4 : 
repldtrage,  &c. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  verbs  compounded  with 
the  preposition  a  which  again  combine  with  re-  and  so 
give  the  initial  syllable  ra-\  rabougrir  from  abougrtr-, 
rapetisser  from  apctisscr.  In  many  words  the  particle  re- 
has  become  ra-  under  this  influence,  although  no  corre- 
sponding primitive  word  beginning  with  a  would  seem  to 
have  existed  :  rafraichir,  rassasier,  ravauder  {to patch,  darn). 

The  popular  language  abuses  the  use  of  re- :  it  has 
weakened  or  effaced  its  meaning  completely  in  a  great 
number  of  compounds  that  express  only  a  simple  idea, 
and  of  which  some  have  passed  into  the  general  language : 
rappeler  en  justice,  for  appeler  en  justice ;  remplir^  son  verre, 
for  eniplir  son  verre ;  renionter  ^  sa  inontre,  for  monter  sa 
montre ;  retamer,  recurer^,  rapproprier,  rassortir,  renforcer^ 
for  etamer,  &c. ;  une  resserre  for  une  serre  {greenhouse). 

27.  RETRO,  a  separable  Latin  adverb,  ^behind,'  or 
'backwards,'  became  the  Old  French  riere:  rieregarde. 
Combined  with  d^  it  has  given  arriere.  Arriere,  in  its 
turn,  in  mode  2,  b,  §  291,  gives  arriere-bouche,  arriere- 
boutique,  arriere-main  (fem.  back  of  the  hand,  and  hence 
masc.  back-hander),  arriere-neveu,  &c.  ;  and,  in  mode  2,  c, 
the  other  substantive  arriere-main  (masc,  the  after  part  or 
crupper  of  the  horse,  behind  the  rider's  hand),  the  sole 
example  of  this  mode  of  formation  (see  §  298). 

28.  SE-.  An  inseparable  particle  existing  in  certain 
Latin  words,  where  it  indicates  separation,  absence.  Some 
of  these  have  become  French:  securum,  sur;  separare, 
sevrer ;   but  the  particle  has  formed  no  new  word^ 

'  [These  words  arc  in  standard  use.] 

*  Except  A^(^;<//'^  from  seducere,  which  is  ol  modern  Learned  torniation. 
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29.  SINE,  'without/  a  separable  Latin  preposition,  has 
become  the  French  sans,  which  forms  compound  nouns 
according  to  mode  2,  c,  §  291 :  sans-cceur,  sans-culotte,  sans- 
gene,  sans-souci. 

30.  SUB,  'below,*  'under'  (hence  often  =  up  to), 
a  separable  Latin  preposition,  exists  in  French  only  in 
words  derived  from  Latin:  subcurrere,  secourir;  subflare, 
soitffler;  sufferre,  souffrir. 

In  most  cases  sub  has  been  replaced  by  the  more 
sonorous  subtus :  subridere,  subtusi'idere,  sourire ;  sub- 
mittere,  subtusmittere,  soumettre. 

31.  SUBTUS,  'under,'  a  separable  Latin  adverb  and 
preposition,  has  replaced  sub  in  French  in  both  its  uses 
(see  above,  pp.  410,  411).  It  became  successively  sobtos, 
sotos,  sots,  soz,  sdz,  sous. 

Sous  is  spelt  sou-  when  it  is  fused  with  a  following 
word  beginning  with  a  consonant:  soucoupe,  soupeser  (to 
poise).  It  combines  (i)  with  verbs  according  to  mode  i, 
§  291 :  soubattre,  soumettre,  soupeser,  sourire ;  (ii)  as  an 
adverb,  with  nouns,  according  to  mode  2,  b :  sous-bail, 
sous-claviere,  sous-dominante,  sous-locataire,  sous-mattre,  sous- 
prefet,  &c. ;  (iii)  as  a  preposition,  with  nouns,  according  to 
mode  2,  c:  sous-bois,  soucoupe,  sous-gorge.  It  also  (iv) 
forms  parasynthetic  verbs  according  to  mode  3:  soultgner] 
and  (v)  parasynthetic  nouns  in  mode  4  (logical  parasyn- 
thetics) :  sous-marin,  souterrain. 

32.  SUPER,  'above,'  and  SUPRA,  'over,'  separable 
Latin  adverbs  and  prepositions,  became  fused  in  Popular 
Latin,  and  gave  the  single  form  sopra,  which  became  sovre, 
sore,  sor,  in  Old  French,  seur  in  Middle  French,  and  in 
Modern  French  sur,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  52/s. 

In  certain  Latin  compounds,  which  became  French 
by  Popular  formation,  the  above  particle  took  another 
form,  sour-:  supereilium,  sourcil.  As  an  isolated  adverb 
the  sole  form  is  sur,  and  it  is  this  form  which  enters  into 
new  compounds  of  French  formation. 
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Sur  combines  (i)  with  verbs  according  to  mode  i,  §  291 : 
surcharge}',  snrjeter,  suniiener,  sitr/noidit,  surnager;  (ii)with 
substantives,  in  mode  2,  b,  as  an  adverb :  surarbitrc  {final 
umpire),  surpoint ;  (iii)  in  mode  2,  c,  as  a  preposition : 
surlendeniaiii,  siirtoiit. — It  forms  (iv)  parasynthetics  in 
mode  4  (logical  parasynthetics) :  sitrnahircl,  on  the  model 
of  which  surhtiniaiji  was  doubtless  created. 

In  most  compounds  5«r  preserves  its  proper  signification ; 
sometimes  with  verbs  it  expresses  the  idea  of  a  superlative, 
meaning  '  beyond  measure ' :  surajouter,  surcharger,  sur- 
exciter,  siirmener  {to  overivork,  transitively). 

33.  SURSUM  or  SUSUM,  a  Latin  separable  adverb 
found  in  some  compounds ;  e.  g.  suspirare,  suspirium, 
which  became  in  French  soupirer,  soiipir. 

As  an  isolated  adverb  this  word  has  become  the  French 
sus.  Sits  was  used  in  Old  and  Middle  French  both  as  an 
adverb  and  a  preposition  ;  it  is  now  used  only  as  an 
adverb,  in  composition  according  to  modes  2,  a,  2,  b,  §  291  : 
susdit,  siis-enoncc,  &c. ;  sometimes  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature it  forms  logical  parasynthetic  adjectives  (in  mode  4), 
and  then  resumes  the  function  of  a  preposition :  troii  sus- 
orbitaire,  &.c} 

34.  TRANS,  '  across,'  a  separable  Latin  preposition,  in 
Popular  Latin  tras  and  sometimes  tra:  tradere,  trahir\ 
traducere,  traduire.  As  an  isolated  word  the  particle  tras 
has  become  the  French  tres,  which  signified  originally 
'beyond,*  and  hence  figuratively  'beyond  all  limit.' 

Tres  combined  in  Old  French  with  verbs  in  mode  i,  §  291 : 
iresjeter,  tresmuer)  we  find  in  Mod.  F.  trepasser,  tressaillir. — 
It  sometimes  combined  with  substantives  in  mode  2,  b : 
trepointe  [welt,  of  boot). — It  combines  especially  with  adjec- 
tives in  mode  2,  a,  and  then  serves  to  form  the  superlative : 
tres  bon,  tres  sage. — It  forms  a  parasynthetic  verb  in 
trebucher  {to  stagger,  i.  e.  to  let  the  body  fall  crosswise). 

'  {^Sits  is  still  used  as  an  interjectional  command,  and  in  the  archaic 
phrase  courir  sus  ii  -  to  fall  upon,  aUack.] 
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35.  TROP.  An  adverb  of  Germanic  origin,  used  in  com- 
position in  the  word  irop-plein  (overflow,  &c.). 

36.  ULTRA,  'be3^ond/  a  separable  Latin  adverb  and 
preposition,  became  the  French  o//r^(Mod.  F.  outre),  which 
gives  some  verbal  compounds  in  mode  i,  §  291  :  outre- 
adder  (whence  outre-cuidance),  outre-passer)  it  also  com- 
bines with  nouns  in  mode  2,  c  :  outre-nter,  memoires  d^ outre- 
tonihe.  Old  French  possessed  a  parasynthetic  adjective: 
oltre-fnarin,  outre-marin  {from  beyond  seas). 

37.  VICE,  'in  place  of,'  a  separable  Latin  adverb,  the 
ablative  of  the  defective  substantive  vicis.  It  combined  in 
Latin  with  substantives :  vice-praefectus.  This  construc- 
tion passed  into  French,  which  changed  vice  into  vis-,  vi- : 
viscomte,  vtcomte)  visdame,  vidanie^.  The  Learned  for- 
mation went  back  to  the  Latin  form :  vice-president. 


Thus,  from  the  prefixes,  chiefly  Latin,  that  we  have  just 
considered  were  taken  the  following  French  prefixes, 
some  of  which  were  lost  in  the  growth  of  the  language, 
while  others  are  still  in  full  activity.  We  put  a  dagger  (+) 
against  those  which  are  no  longer  used  in  French : 


a  (or  a) 

ad 

de 

de 

ian-,  ant- 

ante 

de's-,  de- 

dis- 

apres 

pressus 

es-,  e'- 

ex 

arriere 

retro 

en-,  em- 

in 

avant 

ante 

ent-,  em-,  en- 

inde 

bien 

bene 

entre 

inter 

•\bes-,  be- 

\ 

1  ,  . 

fors,  hors,  &c. 

foris 

(bas-,  bar,  ba-)  J 

^bis 

mat 

male 

•\ca-,  cal- 

] 

mes;  me- 

minus 

cali-,  calem- 

moins 

minus 

coli-y  chari- 

nan 

non 

conire 

contra 

outre 

ultra 

icom-,  con- 

oum 

^  Dame 

par 

=  lord. 

per 
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plus 

plus 

sans 

sine 

pour 

pro 

sous 

subtus 

pre- 

prae 

sur 

supra  and  super 

pres 

pressus 

sus 

susuni;  sursum 

presque 

pressus 

tres 

trans 

puis 

post 

trop 

re-,  r- 

re 

vis- 

vice 

frt'ere 

retro 

III.    Composition  properly  so  called  =  Composition  by  Ellipsis. 

295.  Ellipsis. —  Composition  properly  so  called  is 
based  on  ellipsis.  Here  we  must  remember  that  the 
ellipsis  is  instantaneous — that  is,  the  mind  associates 
two  objects,  and  forthwith  translates  this  unity  of  con- 
ception into  a  more  or  less  complete  unity  of  expres- 
sion. Arriere-cour  did  not  start  from  cour  qui  est  en 
arriere,  but  the  images  cour  and  arriere  were  joined, 
and  at  once  fused  into  a  single  expression :  arriere-cour. 

This  process  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  discover 
the  true  nature  of  the  ellipsis.  Should  we  explain 
papier-teniure  {paper-hangings)  as  '  papier  de  tenture '  (paper 
of  the  wall  covering),  or  '  papier  a  tenture '  (paper  for  wall 
covering),  or  'papier  qui  est  une  tenture'  (paper  which 
is  a  wall  covering)?  We  cannot  say.  However,  in  most 
cases  the  ellipsis  is  obvious,  and  most  compounds  explain 
themselves. 

Elliptical  compounds  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  the  ellipsis.  We  shall  proceed 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  forms. 


296.  Compounds  by  apposition. — The  simplest  form  of 

elliptical  composition  is  that  which  is  based  on  apposition. 

It  combines  two  substantives,  one  of  which  qualifies  the 

other:  chef-lieu  {lieu  qui  est  chef),  chou-fleur  {chou  qui  est 

fleur), 

Ff 
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1.  The  determinant  precedes :  aide-chirurgien^  chef -lieu , 
maitre-ckrCy  mere-patrie. 

2.  The  determinant  follows :  bateau-mouche  [small  river 
steamer),  betterave,  cafe-concert,  carte-lettre,  chou-fleur,  come- 
muse  {bagpipes ;  muse  =  musette). 

This  mode  of  composition  is  very  fertile.  The  language 
of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  press  uses  it  without  limit, 
three,  four,  or  even  five,  consecutive  terms  being  sometimes 
combined ;  in  this  case  the  determinate  always  precedes 
the  determinant. 

It  may  happen  that  the  determinant  is  gradually  reduced 
to  a  mere  qualification  of  the  determinate  ;  it  then  becomes 
an  adjective.  This  is  one  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
French  language  reduces  substantives  to  adjectives  (§  306, 

11,2). 

Composition  by  apposition  produces  several  series  of 
compounds. 

1.  Proper  nouns,  such  as  Frederic  Barberousse,  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion.  We  have  seen  indeed  (§  282)  that  these 
locutions  Barberousse,  Cceur-de-Lion,  might  be  used  by 
apposition  and  become  a  kind  of  adjective.  Frederic 
Barberousse  is  explained  as  '  Frederic  qui  a  une  barbe 
rousse/  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  *  Richard  qui  a  un  coeur 
de  lion.'  Colin- Maillard^  and  Martin-baton  were  created 
on  this  type. 

2.  Titles  of  courtesy,  modes  of  address,  polite  expres- 
sions, etc. :  Sa  Saintete  le  Pape,  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi,  and 
Monsieur,  Madame,  dom,frere,  joined  to  names  of  persons ; 
names  of  fruits  and  flowers  related  with  the  above :  reine- 
claude  {greengage)^  reine-marguerite  {aster) ;  finally,  names 
of  places  where  the  Latin  dpminus,  d9mina,  are  intro- 
duced as  adjectives  with  the  sense  of '  saint ' :  Dampierre, 
Domremy,  Do  inemarie  {St,- Pierre,  St,-Remy,  Ste. -Marie). 

'  [Colin  Maillard,  apparently  a  proper  name,  -^  the  blindfolded  player  at 
blind-man's-buff,  and  hence  the  game  itself.] 
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3.  Compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  one  substantive 
denoting  the  object,  and  another  substantive  or  locution 
denoting  a  coloured  object :  74ite  robe  lilas,  une  etoffe  gris- 
perle. 

Note  I. — In  some  cases  it  seems  as  i^  a  preposition 
should  be  understood :  cafe-concert  {de) ;  roman-feuilleton 
{en) ;  timbre-quittance  (de).  These  formations  show  a  con- 
fusion between  composition  by  apposition  and  composition 
with  a  genitive  which  will  be  treated  below  (§  297). 

Note  2. — We  must  class  separately  compounds  formed 
by  two  words  of  which  one  is  a  translation  of  the  other. 
The  name  of  the  plant  called  agnus  casttcs  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  word  agnos  (chaste)  and  its  Latin  translation 
castus.  The  word  chanfrein  comes,  through  the  Popular 
Latin  camus,  from  a  Greek  term  kemos  (muzzle)  and  its 
Latin  translation  frenum.  The  word  loup-garou  is  formed 
of  the  French  loup  and  of  the  Low  Latin  garulfus,  itself 
a  modification  of  the  German  compound  were-wolf  (man- 
wolf).  Compare  the  English  Mansion-house  composed  of 
the  French  mansion  and  the  English  house,  which  is  its 
translation. 

297.  Compounds  with  a  genitive.— (Type :  timbre- 
poste.)  We  have  seen  (§  281,  2)  that  Old  French  com- 
bined two  terms,  the  second  term  of  which  was  in  the 
genitive,  without  the  preposition  de,  when  this  second 
term  was  the  name  of  a  person,  and  the  genitive  was 
a  possessive  genitive :   hotel-Dieu. 

We  have  also  seen  (§  281,  i)  that  since  certain  Latin 
juxtaposites  had  regularly  become  French  compounds 
(orfevre,  orpiment)  the  Old  Language  was  led  on  to  create 
certain  compounds  the  first  term  of  which  was  the  indirect 
object  of  the  second:  bancloche,  banlieue,  &c. 

The  modern  language  has  given  up  such  formations, 
which  had  the  defect  of  following  the  Latin  construction  and 
placing  the  determinant  before  the  determinate  ' orfivre  = 

Ff2 
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aurifaber).  It  prefers  compounds  in  which  the  first  term 
governs  the  second,  and  has  thus  created  a  certain  number 
of  compounds  with  the  genitive  which  in  outward  form 
recall  compounds  by  apposition,  of  the  type  canape-lit, 
chou'fleur,  where  the  determinant  follows  the  determinate. 
Such  are :  livret-police,  malle-poste,  timhre-poste,  timbre- 
quittance,  train-poste,  &c.  Owing  to  the  great  extension  in 
the  present  day  of  composition  by  apposition,  the  original 
relation  between  the  component  terms  is  much  less  strin- 
gently observed.  The  relation  of  co-ordination  degenerates 
in  some  cases  into  one  of  subordination,  and  the  language 
thus  succeeds  in  creating  true  compounds  with  the  genitive, 
to  its  own  great  enrichment. 

We  must,  however,  note  the  limits  to  this  kind  of  com- 
position. It  does  not  appear  possible  that  French  should 
ever  come  to  formulate  combinations  of  two  terms  of  which 
one  designates  a  person  in  the  genitive,  analogous  to  the 
German  Vaterland,  e.  g.  ancetre-pays  or  pays-ancetre ;  or 
again  maison-ftlle,  fille-maisony  analogous  to  the  English 
house-maid.  Composition  with  the  genitive,  which  is  inex- 
haustible in  the  Germanic  languages,  will  thus  always  be 
restricted  in  French. 

To  composition  with  the  genitive  belongs  the  construc- 
tion that  unites  a  common  noun,  denoting  a  coloured 
object  and  playing  the  part  of  an  adjective,  to  a  true  adjec- 
tive indicating  a  colour :  vert-pomme,  vert-pre'^, 

298.  Substantives  compounded  of  a  preposition  and 
A  noun  or  a  verb. — (Type  :  entrain,  pourboire.)  Com- 
pounds of  this  kind  usually  begin  either  as  adverbs  or 
adverbial  phrases  :  donner  une  somme  a  compte  (to  pay 
a  sum  on  account).     Sometimes,  however,  the  compound 

^  We  must  distinguish  these  compounds  with  the  genitive  (vert-de- 
pomme,  vert-6.e-pre)  from  compounds  by  apposition  already  treated 
(§  296,  3)  :  robe  lilas.  They  are  also  different  from  compounds  by 
apposition,  such  as  chdtain-dair,  vert-fonce,  where  the  second  adjective 
qualifies  the  first,  which  is  used  substantively.    (See  Syntax,  §  372.) 
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is  a  substantive  from  the  outset :  tin  contrepoison.  Here 
the  elhpsis  precedes  the  compound  :  contrepoison,  *  ce  (qui 
est)  contre  le  poison';  tin  sans-ca;ur,  'un  (qui  est)  sans 
coeur';  Venjeu  (stakes),  'ce  (qui  est)  en  jeu.' 

When  the  compound  denotes  a  person  it  takes  the 
gender  of  the  person :  un  sans-coeur,  une  sans-dents. 
When  the  compound  denotes  a  thing  it,  similarly,  takes  the 
gender  of  the  thing  denoted  but  not  expressed  :  ttne  averse 
{downpour,  shower) j  'une  (pluie)  a  verse.*  Usually  the  word 
understood  is  neuter,  and  consequently  the  substantive  is 
masculine :  VenjeUy  '  ce  qui  est  en  jeu.'  In  the  last  case 
the  masculine  may  give  way  to  the  feminine  when  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second  component  is  feminine  and  when  the 
compound  has  become  a  simple  term  in  the  mind  :  ajfaire 
{business),  'ce  qui  est  a  faire/  masculine  in  the  Old  lan- 
guage, feminine  since  the  17th  century;  soucoupe  {saucer)^ 
'  ce  qui  est  sous  la  coupe,'  now  feminine;  entre-cote,  mascu- 
line in  the  Dictionnaire  de  P Academie,  feminine  in  popular 
usage.     (See  Book  II,  §  158.) 

This  mode  of  composition  is  very  fertile. 

A.  U)i  aconiptc,  acoup  {shock),  adieu,  aplomb,  d-propos, 
atout  {trump-card,  played  to  any  suit),  une  averse,  les  alen- 
tours ;  with  an  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive :  affaire^ 
avenir. 

Apres.  Apres-midi,  apres-dtner,  apres-souper.  These 
nouns  are  etymologically  masculine  and  became  feminine 
under  the  influence  of  apres-dinee,  apres-soupee. 

Arriere.  Une  arriere-main  {back  of  the  hand,  see  p.  429), 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  un  arriere-main  {crupper^, 
where  arriere  is  an  adverb  (§  299). 

Avant.  Loges  d^ av ant- scene,  un  avant-scene,  masculine  in 
the  Dictionnaire  de  l^ Academic  of  1798,  feminine  since, 
under  the  influence  of  /oge ;  un  avant-main  {fore-quarters 
of  a  horse)  must  be  distinguished  from  ime  avant-main, 
where  avant  is  an  adverb  (§  299). 

Chez.  Chez  soi  (home). 
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Centre.  Contre-poison,  contre-jour^  contresens,  contretemps, 
contrevent  {outside  shutter),  a  contre-coeur,  a  contre-poil. 

De.  Dc'bonnaire,  adjective  for  de  bonne  aire  (of  good 
race,  from  the  O.F.  masculine  substantive  aire). 

En.  Embonpoint,  endroit,  en-cas,  en-tout-cas  (see  p.  423, 
note  i),  enjeii,  en-tete,  entrain. 

Entre.  Entr'acte,  entrecote,  entregent  {civility,  and  hence 
worldly  address),  entreligne,  entrefilet,  entremets,  entresol. 
The  objective  oi  entre  is  in  the  singular ;  one  might  expect 
the  plural,  but  here  the  singular  is  used  to  indicate  the 
singular  of  the  compound  considered  as  a  whole. 

Ex.  Ex-roi,  ex-juge. 

Fors,  Hers.  Hors-d oeuvre ;  O.  F.  hors  du  sens  and 
forsene,  whence:  forcene  {madman,  desperado). 

Outre.   Outremer. 

Par.  Pardessiis,  parterre. 

Pour.  Pourboire. 

Sans.  Sans-coeur,  sans-culotte,  sans-dents,  sans-fagon,  sans- 
gene,  sans-souci. 

Sous.  Sous-bois,  sous-pied,  sous-seing^,  en  sous-oeuvre,  en 
souS'Ordre,  une  soucoupe. 

Sur.  Surdos,  surlendemain,  surplis,  surpoint,  surtout 
{overcoat',  cf  overall). 

299.  Substantives  compounded  of  an  adverb  and 
A  substantive  (or  adjective)  'K — (Type  :  arriere-cour.) 
Here  the  substantive  is  the  subject  of  the  adverb  :  arriere- 
cour ,  *  cour  (qui  est)  en  arriere.'  The  determinant  here,  as 
in  the  ancient  languages,  precedes  the  determinate. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  subject  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  simple  word, 
but,  by  synecdoche,  only  a  part  of  it:  I'avant-bras  {/ore- 

^  Sous-seing  -  the  signature  at  the  foot,  in  contrast  with  the  sign- 
manual  at  the  head  of  a  document. 

^  [Compounds  of  this  type  formed  with  adjectives,  though  found  in 
Latin,  are  rare  in  French  :  in  sous-gamnt,  sous-lieittenani,  8(C. ,  the  deter- 
minate was  originally  an  adjective.] 
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arm),  V arncre-houchc  {pJiarynx),  do  not  mean  '  le  bras  qui 
est  en  avant,  la  bouclie  qui  est  en  arriere,'  but  'la  partie  du 
bras  qui  est  en  avant,  la  partie  de  la  bouche  qui  est  en 
arriere.* 

The  gender  of  the  compound  is  that  of  the  substantive, 
as  it  is  the  substantive  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position understood. 

Ariidre.  Arriere-ban,  arriere-bouche,  arriere-boutique, 
arriere-fiefy  arriere-garde,  arriere-goilt,  arriere-neveu,  arriere- 
pensee,  arriere-port,  arriere-saison. 

Avant.  Avant-bras,  avant-corps,  avant-coureur,  avant- 
fort,  avant-goiit,  line  avant-main  (cf.  §  298),  avant-poste,  tine 
avant-scene  (the  proscenium,  or  part  occupied  by  the  actors 
in  the  classical  theatre ;  cf.  §  298),  avant-toit  (eave),  avant- 
train,  &c. 

Com-,  con-  (Lat.  cum),  an  inseparable  preposition  oc- 
curring in  some  compounds  of  Gallo-Romanic  formation  : 
compere,  comniere,  confrere. 

Centre  has  here  the  various  senses  indicated  on  p.  419  : 
contre-epreiive  {check-test),  '  epreuve  contraire  a  une  autre ' ; 
contre-alle'e,  'allee  placee  en  face  d'une  autre.'  Its  com- 
pounds are  numerous :  contre-accusation,  contre-appel,  contre- 
basse  or  basse-contre,  contre-coup,  contrescarpe,  contre-indica- 
tion,  contre-ordre,  contre-poids,  contre-point,  contre-seing,  &c.  ^ 

Entre.     Entre-bdt,  entre-cour,  entre-temps. 

Fors.     Fors  bourg,  later  faubourg  (see  p.  423). 

Sous.  Sous-garant,  sous-lieutenant,  sous-locataire,  sous- 
nmltiple,  sous-prefet,  sous- secretaire, 

Sur.     Sur-arbitre,  surpoids,  sur-point. 

300.  Verbs  compounded  of  a  substantive  and  a  verb 
of  which  it  is  the  direct  or  indirect  object.  —  (type  i 
colporter.)  French  possesses  a  small  number  of  words  of 
this  kind. 

(i)  Infinitives  :  billebarrer  {to  colour  in  stripes),  boulever- 

^  [The  English  counter-  has  kept  on  the  whole  the  same  meaning  and 
the  same  ease  of  composition  as  contre.'] 
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ser,  hoursoufler  {to  blow-out,  froth  up,  a  corruption  o{  boude- 
soiifler,  containing  botide,  the  radical  of  boudin),  chavirer 
{capsize),  colporter,  culbuter,  maintenir,  manauvrer,  mor- 
/ondre  {=  '  fondre  par  suite  de  la  morve ');  saupoudrer  {to 
sprinkle,  originally,  with  salt). 

(ii)  Participles:  Dieudonne  {Lsit.  Deodatus—  God-given), 
vermoulu  {worm-eaten). 

301.  Compounds  the  first  component  of  which  is 
A  finite  part  of  a  verb. — (Type  :  portefeuille.)  This 
very  living  and  popular  type  of  composition  has  existed 
from  the  very  earliest  times  of  the  language  ;  it  has  con- 
tinued active  to  the  present  day  without  any  loss  of  its 
inexhaustible  fertility,  yielding  thousands  of  compounds, 
including  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  names  of 
things,  and  epithets. 

The  verbal  element  was  originally  an  imperative  in  the 
second  person  singular ;  this  we  can  prove  by  the  following 
facts  and  examples  ^ : 

(i)  The  mediaeval  translations  into  Latin  of  French 
nouns  of  this  kind  without  exception  present  the  impera- 
tive, even  as  early  as  the  9th  century :  Tenegaudia  {porte- 
joie),  TortSipoma  (porte-pommes),  Tovt2florem  {porte-fleur). 

(ii)  There  exist  French  compounds  in  which  the  impera- 
tive is  indisputable  :  Jehan  Boi  Piaue  {eau),  Martin  Boivin, 
Martin  clo  mes  ceulz  {yeux),  Uquignon  fai  mi  {me)  boire. 
In  these  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added, 
boi,  clo,  fai,  are  imperatives. 

(iii)  We  find  common  nouns  such  as :  un  ne  m'oubliez 
pas,  un  pensez  a  moi,  un  revenez-y,  un  venez-y  voir,  un  va 
fen  si  tu  peux  (name  of  a  plaster,  cf.  stick-fast),  un  entends-tu 
(a  16th-century  synonym  of  equivoque,  or  expression  with 
two  meanings),  une  trousse-ta-queue  {chambermaid,  i6th  cen- 
tury), un  ramasse-ton-bras  {braggart),  un  rendez-vous. 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  see  the  Tratie  des  Mots  Composes, 
2nd  edition,  pp.  168-234. 
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(iv)  The  Low  Latin  words  of  this  kind  still  in  use  are 
all  imperatives:  vside- fuccnm  {Hiafiuai},  fSLC-simile,  f&Giotum 
(manager),  salva-;/os  (lifebuoy),  notsi-bene. 

(v)  Other  Romance  languages,  wherever  they  distinguish 
the  2nd  person  imperative  from  the  3rd  person  indicative, 
use  unhesitatingly  the  former,  not  the  latter,  form.  Span. 
hoLZiftereir  (buffoon,  *  fais-moi-rire  '),  dime  y  dirette  (quarrel, 
'  dis-moi  et  je  te  dirai ') ;  Ital.  hevilacqua  (abstainer,  '  bois- 
I'eau'),  m.ovdigallina  (chickweed,  mourgeline  =  'mords,  ge- 
line '). 

(vi)  The  German  and  English  languages  recognize  this 
mode  of  composition  and  use  the  imperative.  German  : 
hleihimhaus  (stay-at-home),  giehhand  (hand-shake,  lit.  give- 
hand)  ;  English  :  hreaik/ast,  outpurse,  -pickpocket,  &c. 

(vii)  There  exist  French  compounds  which  are  obviously 
formed  of  an  imperative  and  a  vocative :  the  game  saute- 
mouton  ;  the  insect  called  lisette  or  beche-//5^//^ ;  the  cat, 
minaud  or  grippeminaiid ;  the  bird  called  martin  or  Ber- 
nard, or  phcYie-martin  or  "peohe-Bernard ;  the  tool  called 
brequin  or  vire-brequin  (or  villebrequin  =  centre-bit). 

(viii)  Finally,  in  compounds  of  this  kind  the  object 
follows  the  verb.  Now  this  construction,  dating  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  tHe  language,  necessarily  implies  that 
the  verb  was  used  in  the  imperative,  because  in  the  syntax 
of  primitive  French  the  object  followed  the  verb  in  the 
imperative,  but  preceded  it  in  the  indicative. 

Thus  all  these  facts  show  beyond  question  that  the 
verb-component  is  in  the  imperative. 

But,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  compounds  of  this  class 
belong  to  the  first  conjugation,  in  which  the  2nd  person  of 
the  imperative  is  indistinguishable  from  the  3rd  person 
of  the  present  indicative,  the  original  construction  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  grammarians,  who  have  regarded  the  verb 
as  the  present  indicative. 

Compounds  of  this  kind  were  first  formed  as  names  of 
places  or  nicknames  of  persons  :  Boilean,  'drink  water,  as 
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much  as  you  want ' ;  vaudenier,  vaurien  {good-foi'-nothing), 
'be  worth  a  farthing,  nothing  at  all.'  Then  this  formation 
was  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  creating  common 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and,  the  type  once  established, 
analogy  went  on  ever  creating  new  compounds  whilst 
unconsciously  using  the  indicative  instead  of  the  impera- 
tive. Still,  whenever,  apart  from  the  formation  by 
analogy,  the  language  creates  new  compounds  of  this 
kind,  it  again  clearly  shows  the  imperative.  This  appears 
in  the  above  examples  of  the  imperative  and  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  un  tiens-toi-bien  {go-cart),  un  tdte-mes-poules 
(applied  in  the  Picard  dialect  ironically  to  a  husband  who 
meddles  with  household  affairs ;  a  molly-coddle),  un  va- 
copume-je-te-poiisse,  tin  va-f  en-voir-sHls-viennent. 

Starting  from  the  primitive  construction,  the  immense 
majority  of  these  compounds  may  be  divided  into  three 
categories  according  to  the  three  persons  of  speech  : 

(i)  The  thing  or  person  denoted  speaks:  ne-m' oubliez-pas, 
marche-pied  {step). 

(ii)  The  thing  or  person  denoted  is  spoken  to  :  porte- 
nionnaie. 

(iii)  The  thing  or  person  denoted  is  spoken  of:  revenez-y. 

Compounds  of  this  kind  are  formed  thus  : 

(i)  By  an  imperative  and  a  direct  object :  porte-monnaie. 

(ii)  By  an  imperative  and  an  indirect  object :  boute-en- 
train. 

(iii)  By  an  imperative  and  an  adverb :  passe-partout 
{^master-key,  latch-key). 

(iv)  By  an  imperative  and  a  vocative  :  saute-mouton  {leap- 
fi'og). 

(v)  By  two  imperatives  :  passe-passe  {sleight  of  hand). 

Compounds  of  this  kind  are  in  essence  adjectives :  la 
gent  trotte-menu^ .    These  adjectives  may  be  used  absolutely 

^  The  fine-tyotting  race  :  La  Fontaine's  mock-heroic  term  for  mice. 
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when  applied  to  animated  beings  or  things.  They  are 
masculine  or  feminine  when  they  denote  a  male  or  a 
female ;  they  are  neuter,  that  is  masculine,  if  applied  to 
a  thing.  However,  when  the  compound  is  formed  by 
a  verb  and  a  vocative  it  takes  the  gender  of  the  vocative  : 
thus  the  name  of  the  weevil  that  gnaws  the  vine,  and  is 
called  iisette  or  beche-lisette,  is  feminine. 

As  we  have  seen,  compounds  of  this  kind  commenced 
by  being  nicknames  and  epithets,  denoting  persons  and 
places.  Then  they  became  common  nouns.  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  Ronsard  introduced  them  in  a  new  and 
original  manner  as  epithets  :  Jupiter  lance-tonnerre,  le  soldi 
donne-vie,  Hercule  porie-massue,  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Ronsard's  disciples,  particularly  Du  Bartas,  should  by 
excess  have  discredited  this  poetical  use.  La  Fontaine, 
and  other  authors,  like  Scarron,  who  wrote  in  the  bur- 
lesque style,  practised  it  in  a  discreet,  ingenious,  and 
picturesque  fashion.  It  would  be  well  could  French  poets 
again  make  use  in  loft}^  poetry  of  this  class  of  epithets  ;  for 
they  may  attain  Homeric  breadth.  The  popular  language 
continues  to  use  them  extensively  in  the  form  of  common 
nouns,  and  especially  as  names  for  all  sorts  of  industrial 
products.  In  fine,  this  composition  is  eminently  French ; 
it  belongs  to  the  popular  language,  to  that  of  arts  and 
crafts,  and  to  poetr}'.  Its  richness  is  inexhaustible ;  the 
problem  is  to  utilize  it. 

302.  Irregular  compounds. — To  bring  this  study  of 
compounds  to  a  close,  we  may  cite  some  formations  that 
are  irregular,  or  of  quite  exceptional  character : 

(i)  Compounds  of  free  formation  :  un  coq-d-Vdne  (a  cock- 
and-bull  story),  un  sauve-qui-peut,  le  qu^ en-dira-t-on{\n  English 
slang,  Mrs.  Grundy). 

(ii)  Compounds  formed  by  the  irregular  fusion  of  the 
article  with  the  initial  vowel  of  a  substantive  :  V endemain, 
whence    le  lendemain ;    Vuettc,    whence   la  luctte  {uvula) ; 
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Vierre,  whence  le  Her  re)  Vomhril,  whence  le  lomhril  and 
later  on  le  nonibril)  Vevier  {* sink  for  water'  ,  whence  le 
Ic'vier  in  servants'  language.  [Cf.  Enghsh  a  newt  =  an  evat 
or  eft^^  The  following  proper  nouns  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way :  Langlois,  Lefevre^  Lejeune,  Le'veque,  Le- 
mome,  Labbe,  Laval,  Lille,  &:c. 

(iii)  Children's  words  :  bonbon,  fan/an  {enfant),  nounou 
{notirrice),  fifi  {fils  or  f die),  mimi  {mere),  and  without  doubt 
the  word  tante  from  the  Old  French  ante,  the  reduplication 
of  which  may  have  given  antante,  and  hence,  by  apocope, 
tante. 

(iv)  Onomatopoeia  :  cricri  {rattle),  concou,  glouglou  {gur- 
gle), froufrou  {rustle,  of  silk,  &c.),  ronron  {purring),  &c. 

(v)  Substantives,  adverbs,  and  interjections  formed  on 
the  t3^pe  of  Germanic  compounds,  in  which  the  vowels  /,  a, 
o,  ou,  occur  in  succession  :  cric-crac,  flic-flac,  de  brie  et  de 
broc,  bric-a-brac,  bredi-breda,  patati-patata,  pifpof  {bang,  of 
a  firearm),  tic-tac,  trictrac  {backgammon),  zigzag,  &c. 


Section  II. — Popular  Derivation. 

303.  Derivation. 
I.  Improper  Derivation  (without  Suffixes^.  —  304.  Improper  deriva- 
tion.—305.  Adjectives.— 306.  Substantives.— 307.  Pronouns.— 308. 
Verbs. — 309.  Indeclinable  words. 

II.  Proper  Derivation  (v^ith  Suffixes). —  310.  Proper  derivation. — 
311.  Significations  of  suffixes. —  312.  Forms  of  suffixes. —  313.  Inter- 
calation of  suffixes. —  314.  Alteration  of  suffixes. —  315.  Noun- 
suffixes  formed  of  vowels. — 316.  Noun-suffixes  containing  simple 
consonants. —  317.  Noun-suffixes  containing  double  consonants  or 
consonant-groups.  —  318.  Verb-suffixes. 

303.  Derivation. — The  second  process  used  by  the 
language  to  extend  its  vocabulary  consists  in  derivation. 
The  latter  is  called  proper  or  improper,  according  as  it 
has  recourse  to  suffixes  or  not. 
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I.  Improper  Derivation  (without  Suffixes). 

304.  Improper  derivation. — Improper  derivation 
forms  new  words  from  previously  existing  words,  either 
(i)  by  simply  changing  the  function  of  the  latter  without 
any  external  modification,  as  when  the  substantive  rose 
becomes  the  adjective  rose]  or  (2)  by  taking  only  the 
radical  of  existing  words,  as  when  the  radical  of  appeler 
gives  the  word  appel. 

Each  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  may  give  rise  to 
various  series  of  words. 

305.  Adjectives. — (i)  An  adjective  becomes  a  substan- 
tive naturally  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  noun  that  it  qualifies : 
tin  sage,  that  is  un  (homme)  sage ;  une  bonne,  that  is  tine 
(servante)  bonne,  in  the  sense  of  '  useful  ^  * ;  une  capitale, 
that  is  une  (ville)  capitale  or  une  (lettre)  capitale;  un 
journal,  that  is  U7t  {papitr)  Journal ;  un  periodiqvie,  that  is 
un  (journal)  periodique,  &c. 

An  adjective  may  also  be  used  absolutely  as  a  sub- 
stantive ;  it  is  then  a  logical  neuter,  and  takes  the  mascu- 
line :  le  beau,  le  vrai  {the  true,  the  beautiful),  that  is  ce  qui 
est  beau,  ce  qui  est  vrai.  But  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  feminine  in  adverbial  phrases  such  as  :  a  la  /ran- 
false,  a  la  le'gere,  a  la  ronde,  &c. 

Lastly,  an  adjective  may  also  become  a  substantive 
(masculine  or  feminine)  by  unconscious  personification 
of  the  object  denoted  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
numerous  adjectives  ending  in  -eur,  -euse,  used  as 
denominations  in  the  vocabulary  of  arts  and  crafts :  un 
condensateur,  une  faucheuse,  une  mitrailleuse,  un  venti- 
lateur,  &c. 

*  [But  see  'Bonne'  in  Diet.  Gen.  de  la  Langue  Ft.,  by  Hatzfeld, 
Darmesteter,  and  Thomas,  according  to  which  'the  substantive  use  has 
gradually  emerged  from  the  expression  **  ma  bonne,"  a  friendly  address 
used  especially  by  children.'] 

*  Journal  (Lat.  diurnalem)  =  '  daily.* 
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(ii)  An  adjective  becomes  an  adverb  when  it  qualifies 
a  verb  :  f rapper  fort,  chanter  piste,  voir  clair. 

(iii)  An  adjective  may  become  an  interjection :  hon  I 
las  !  he'las  !  ferme  ! 

306.  Substantives. — I.  Proper  nottns.  Proper  nouns 
are  changed  into  common  nouns  by  various  processes  : 

(i)  The  names  of  authors  and  inventors  pass  to  their 
books  or  inventions :  hareme,  calepin,  dedale,  gutllemet,  lebel, 
quinquet,  rigollot,  ruolz,  &c.  Here  also  belong  the  names 
of  certain  coins :  carolus,  louts,  napoleon,  &c. 

(ii)  The  names  of  celebrated  people  in  history  and 
literature  are  used  to  indicate  characters,  virtues,  or  vices, 
or  may  be  applied  to  certain  objects,  as  in :  agnes,  amphi- 
tryon  {host)  \  assassin,  atlas,  celadon,  chauvin,  escobar,  espiegle 
(from  the  legendary  German  rogue  Till  Etdenspiegel), 
harpagon,  ladre,  lovelace,  machiavel,  mephistopheles,  pathelin, 
phaeton,  prud'homme,  renard,  seide,  sganarelle,  tartvife,  &c. 

(iii)  Certain  Christian  names  have  become  common 
nouns  of  unfavourable  signification :  un  tenet,  un  claude, 
un  jeanjean,  un  jeannot,  un  nicaise,  un  nicodeme"^,  une 
pe'ronnelle  {hussy,  from  Petronella)  &c. 

(iv)  Names  of  persons  or  places  have  been  given  by  the 
whims,  of  fashion  to  certain  objects :  un  chdteavihriand 
{beefsteak),  un  mazagran  {cup  of  black  coffee),  une  silhouette, 
une  victoria,  &c. 

(v)  Names  of  places  have  passed  to  the  objects  which  are 
produced  or  manufactured  there  :  alengon,  bougie,  bordeaux, 
cachemire,  calicot,  canari,  cognac,  Curasao,  elbeuf  faience 
(Ital.  Facnza),  (cheval  de)  frise,  guine'e,  gruyere,  malines, 
mousseline  (from  Mosid),  tulle,  &c. 

(vi)  Ethnical  names  have  been  taken  in  a  general  sense, 

^  From  Sosie's  declaration  in  Moliere's  play  :  '  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
est  TAmphitryon  ou  Ton  dine.' 

^  The  foregoing  are  equivalent  to  the  English  dolt,  booby^  &c. 
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mostly  unfavourable  :  arabc,  bohemien^  cannibalc,  esclavc, 
flandriu,  gascon,  grcc,  iroquois,  jc'siiite,  jtiif,  ostj'OgotJi,  turc, 
vandale,  wisigoth,  &c.  Names  of  this  kind  are  given  to 
animals  or  objects  :  basque,  bavaroise,  cpagneid,  gavotte, 
hcniiine,  hongre,  indienne,  maroqutn,  persienne,  peche,  &c. 

(vii)  Proper  names  of  persons  have  been  given  jestingly 
to  animals  :  bernard-V ermite  {hermit-crab),  jacquot  {poll- 
parrot),  margot  (magpie),  martin,  martinet,  pierrot  {spar- 
row) ',  &c. 

II.  Common  nouns. — (i)  Common  nouns  form  new 
common  nouns  {a)  by  a  change  of  gender :  nn  garde,  une 
garde  ;  {b)  by  a  change  of  sense  :  bureau,  '  etoffe  de  bure/ 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  hence,  a  work-table  covered  with 
this  stuff,  &c.  ;  {c)  by  a  change  of  both  gender  and  sense : 
la  loutre  {otter),  un  loutre  {an  otter-skin,  seal-skin,  &c., 
garment) ;  la  paillasse,  un  paillasse ;  le  pendule,  la  pendule ; 
le  triomphe,  la  triomphe;  la  trompette,  un  trompette,  &c. 
(See  Book  II,  p.  243.) 

(ii)  Common  nouns  become  adjectives  by  apposition  :  le 
prophete,  le  roi-prophete  ;  la  violette,  la  couleur  violette ;  le 
violet,  le  rayon  violet;  la  rose,  un  ruban  rose.  Thus  we 
have  on  the  one  hand  more  or  less  popular  or  familiar 
adjectives  taken  from  common  nouns  :  canaille,  crane,  drole, 
fanfaron,  farce,  ganache,  espiegle,  ladre  (the  two  last  being 
originally  proper  names,  Eulenspiegel  and  Lazarus) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  adjectives  of  colour :  chdtain,  indigo,  lilas, 
mauve,  rose,  violet,  &c.,  which  never  take  the  feminine 
termination,  though  they  take  the  5  of  the  plural.  (See 
Syntax,  §  372.) 

Nouns  in  -eur,  -euse,  fluctuate  between  the  status  of 
substantive  and  adjective :  libe'rateur,  reveur,  tentateur, 
travailleur,   trembleur,  vainqueur,  vendeur.     They  may  be 

'  For  all  these  common  nouns  and  their  relations  with  the  proper 
names  from  which  they  are  derived,  see  Did.  Gen.  de  la  Langiie  Fr.  by 
Hatzfeld,  Darmestetcr.  and  Thomas. 
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considered  at  will  (i)  when  they  have  the  function  of 
substantives,  either  as  substantives  or  as  adjectives  taken 
absolutely ;  or  (2)  when  they  have  the  function  of  adjec- 
tives, either  as  adjectives  or  as  substantives  used  adjectivally 
by  apposition. 

(iii)  A  common  noun  may  become  an  interjection : 
dame!  paix!  silence! 

307.  Pronouns. — The  only  pronoun  to  be  noted  is  the 
personal  pronoun  moi,  which  has  become  a  substantive 
in  le  moi,  le  non-mot  (the  Ego,  the  non-Ego).  We  may  also 
mention  here  the  numerals  which  may  be  used  as  sub- 
stantives :  le  chef  des  onze,  les  douziemes  provisoires. 

308.  Verbs. — The  following  parts  of  the  verb  must  be 
considered  in  this  connexion :  the  present  and  past  par- 
ticiples, the  infinitive,  the  imperative,  and  the  present 
indicative. 

I.  Present  participle. — (i)  The  present  participle,  ex- 
pressing either  the  quality  or  property  of  the  verbal 
action,  is  transformed  into  an  adjective  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  and  the  adjective  in  its  turn  may  be  changed  into 
a  substantive.  Thus  we  have  referring  to  persons  :  sup- 
pliant, une  personne  suppliante,  un  suppliant ;  extravagant, 
des  gens  extravagants,  des  extravagants ;  and  so  also  une 
aspirante,  un  conque'rant,  les  debutants,  un  emigrant,  une 
mendiante,  les  protestants,  une  servante,  and  referring  to 
things  :  une  variante,  une  consonnante,  un  dormant  (frame), 
un  mordant,  une  roulante  {chair  on  castors),  un  stimulant, 
les  tenants,  and  les  aboutissants. 

We  may  also  note  a  curious  formation  of  masculine  sub- 
stantives expressing  the  abstract  idea  of  the  verbal  action  : 
le  levant,  le  couchant\      Here  the  present  participle  has 

^  Not  the  subject,  ce.qui  se  leve,  se  coitche,  but  the  action,  se  lever,  se 
coticher,  and,  by  extension,  the  place  of  the  action,  where  the  sun  rises, 
or  sets,  se  leve,  se  couche,  i.e.  '  the  east,'  '  the  west.' 
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almost  the  function  of  the  English  present  participle  or 
gerund  in  evening. 

(ii)  The  present  participle  is  easily  turned  into  a  pre- 
position :  concernani,  durant,  pendant,  toiicJiant,  &c. 

II.  Past  participle. — (i)  The  past  participles  of  verbs 
expressing  an  immediate  or  instantaneous  action  readily 
become  adjectives,  and  the  latter  in  turn  as  readily  become 
substantives.  These  substantives  may  denote  persons : 
les  assie'ges,  ten  associe,  un  etourdi,  une  fiancee,  tine  mariee, 
&c.  They  may  also  denote  objects  ;  in  which  case  they 
express  either  (i)  the  result  of  verbal  action  :  un  dit,  un 
ecrit,  unfait,  that  is,  'ce  qui  a  ete  dit,  ecrit,  fait'  {a  saying, 
a  writing,  a  deed) ;  or  (2)  the  abstract  verbal  action  itself: 
/e  prononce  d'un  jugement,  that  is,  ^  the  action  of  pro- 
nouncing or  pronouncement ' ;  Venonce  des  faits,  that  is, 
'  the  action  of  enouncing  or  enunciation.'  This  double 
function  of  the  participle  used  substantively  already  existed 
in  Latin,  and  in  this  French  only  continues  the  Latin 
tradition. 

Participles  thus  employed  are  either  masculine  or 
feminine  in  form,  sometimes  owing  to  the  ellipsis  of  a 
masculine  or  feminine  substantive  understood,  sometimes 
without :  une  arme'e,  that  is,  '  une  troupe  armee ' ;  un 
resume,  that  is,  '  ce  qui  a  ete  resume ' ;  une  tranchee,  that 
is,  '  ce  qui  a  ete  tranche.* 

The  abstract  signification  is  as  frequent  as  the  concrete : 
vendre  a  la  crie'e  (to  sell  by  public  auction),  that  is, '  a  Taction 
de  crier';  une  chevauche'e  {a  ride,  obs.),  that  is,  M'action  de 
chevaucher.'  Past  participles  taken  from  intransitive  verbs 
exchange  their  past  signification  for  the  present  when 
used  in  the  concrete  or  abstract :  une  monte'e,  that  is,  '  ce 
que  Ton  monte,'  or  'action  de  monter '  [just  as  the  approxi- 
mate English  equivalent  ascent  means  *  what  is  ascended  * 
or  '  the  act  of  ascending  'J ;  alle'e,  '  the  way  you  go  '  or  '  the 
action  of  going'  ;  issue,  'the  way  you  go  out,  exit' 

G  g- 
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This  formation  of  substantives  from  the  past  participle, 
otherwise  called  participial  substantives,  is  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  and  inexhaustible  activity. 

We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  250)  how  frequent  it  was  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  how  many  of  the  'strong'  past  par- 
ticiples, though  replaced  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  by 
the  'weak*  form,  have  been  preserved  in  Modern  French 
as  substantives,  some  masculine,  but  the  majority  feminine  : 
masc.  cours,  mets,  mors,  poids ;  fem.  course,  dette,  elite,  messe, 
perte,  poste,  quete,  recette,  rente,  route,  toise,  vente,  &c. 

We  saw  also  that  these  strong  participles  might  exist 
in  two  forms,  now  represented  by  two  different  sub- 
stantives :  poste  and  ponte,  toise  and  tente,  &c.  Weak 
participles  have  also  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
substantives,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years : 
cliche,  communique,  emigre]  fede're,  insurge,  rendu,  &c. 
These  participial  substantives  of  recent  formation  are 
generally  masculine ;  a  very  small  number  are  feminine. 
The  popular  language,  on  the  contrary,  continues  the 
process  of  the  Old  language  by  the  daily  creation  of  new 
feminine  participial  substantives:  une  brossee  {brush  with 
an  enemy),  une  de'gelee,  une  peigne'e,  &c. 

(ii)  The  past  participle  readily  becomes  a  preposition  : 
excepte,  hormis,  Sec. 

III.  Imperative.— (i)  The  imperative  gives  both  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  but  mostly  by  means  of  com- 
position (§  301).  We  rarely  find  isolated  imperatives  save 
as  nautical  terms :  aborde,  accoste,  &c.,  which  are  orders 
to  board,  come  alongside,  &c. 

(ii)  The  imperative  gives  a  few  interjections:  tiens! 
c*est  vous  (not  tenez  !  c'est  vous) ;  da  (in  oui-dd),  contraction 
of  dea  or  dia,  O.  F.  diva,  from  dis  and  va ;  voyons,  va, 
allons ;  gare,  aga,  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  17th  century 
for  agare  (from  agarer,  to  look  at). 

IV.  Infinitive, — In  Old"  French  the  infinitive  was  used 
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as  a  substantive,  in  which  case  it  was  mostly  accompanied 
by  the  article;  and  this  usage  was  preserved  until  the 
i6th  century.  But  from  that  time  the  language  had 
become  too  analytical  longer  to  tolerate  this  construction, 
in  which  the  same  term  was  used  to  denote  both  the 
substantive  and  the  verbal  action.  La  Fontaine,  inspired 
by  the  language  of  the  i6th  century,  still  uses  :  vendre  le 
dormir  {to  sell  sleep) ;  but  it  was  an  archaism,  and  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  of  certain  writers  of  the 
i8th  and  19th  centuries  the  construction  has  been  lost. 

Thus  the  Modern  language  still  contains  substantives 
formerly  taken  from  infinitives,  but  no  longer  possesses  the 
power  retained  by  other  sister  languages  of  using  the 
infinitives  of  all  verbs  as  substantives.  Where  Italian  uses 
//  penttrsi,  *  le  se  repentir/  French  uses  le  repentir.  In 
the  annexed  list  of  substantives  taken  from  infinitives  it 
is  only  by  reflection  that  we  recognize  their  verbal  origin : 
un  avoir,  le  haiser,  le  boire,  des  dehoires,  des  dejeuners,  des 
devoirs,  des  diners,  les  dires,  les  etres,  le  /aire,  le  gouter,  des 
loisirs,  le  manger,  un  manoir,  des  pensers,  un  plaidoyer,  un 
plaisir,  des  pourparlers,  un  pouvoir,  le  repentir,  le  rire,  le 
savoir,  un  souper,  le  sourire,  un  souvenir,  des  vivres,  un 
mauvais  vouloir,  &c. 

V.  Present  indicative. — French,  like  other  Romance 
languages,  has  inherited  from  Latin  the  power  of  making 
nouns  (substantives,  and  sometimes  adjectives)  from  the 
radical  of  a  verb  as  presented  in  the  present  indicative 
singular.  These  derivatives  mostly  come  from  verbs  of 
the  first  conjugation,  and  are  generally  feminine  when  they 
end  with  an  e  mute  : 

Masc.  aboyer  j'aboie  tm  aboi 

accorder  j'accorde  un  accord 

achater  (O.  F.)  j'achate  un  achat 

affronter  j'affronte  un  affront 

amasser  j'amasse  un  amas 

o  g2 
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Masc.  appeler                 j 

*appelle 

un  appel 

{cont)  apporter                j 

'apporte 

un  apport 

arreter                   j 

'arrete 

un  arret 

blamer                   j 

e  blame 

un  blame 

buter 

e  bute 

un  but 

cligner 

e  cligne 

un  din 

compasser            ; 

e  compasse 

un  compas 

compter 

e  compte 

un  compte 

couter 

e  coute 

un  cout 

crier 

e  crie 

un  cri 

debourser 

e  debourse 

un  de'bours 

decorer                 j 

e  decore 

un  decor 

dedaigner 

e  dedaigne 

un  dedain 

degouter 

e  degoute 

un  degout 

delayer 

je  delai  (0.  F.) 

un  delai 

departir 

je  deparz  (O.  F.) 
=  je  departs 

un  depart 

emprunter 

'emprunte 

un  emprunt 

flotter 

ie  flotte 

unflot 

Jeter 

e  jette 

un  jet 

manquer 

ie  manque 

un  manque 

mepriser 

je  meprise 

un  mepris 

pardonner 

je  pardonne 

un  pardon 

preter 

je  prete 

un  pret 

Fern,    adresser 

j'adresse 

une  adresse 

aider 

i'aide 

une  aide 

allonger 

j'allonge 

une  allonge 

appliquer 

['applique 

une  applique 

approcher 

j'approche 

une  approche 

cacher 

je  cache 

une  cache 

cesser 

je  cesse 

une  cesse 

commander 

je  commande 

une  commande 

conserver 

je  conserve 

une  conserve 

coucher 

je  couche 

une  couche 

cueillir 

je  cueille 

une  cueille 
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depecher 

depenser 

depouiller 

detremper 

disputer 

ecouter 

elever 

enclaver 

epouvanter 

excuser 

fatigue  r 

fouler 

gouverner 

montrer 


je  depeche 
je  depense 
je  depouille 
je  detrempe 
je  dispute 
j'ecoute 
j'eleve 
j*enclave 
j'epouvante 
j 'excuse 
je  fatigue 
je  foule 
je  gouverne 


une  depeche 
une  depense 
une  depouille 
une  detrempe 
une  dispute 
les  e'coutes 
une  eleve 
une  enclave 
une  epouvante 
une  excuse 
une  fatigue 
7ine  foule 
une  gouverne 
une  montre 


je  montre 
Note  the  following  verbs  : 

relever  je  relief    (O.  F.)    un  relief 

maintenir  je  maintien     ,,         un  maintien 

soutenir  je  soutien       „         un  soutien 

esperer  j'espoir  „         un  espoir 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  these  last  forms,  and  certain  other 
analogous  ones  where  the  substantive  corresponds  to  the 
present  indicative  of  the  Old  language,  that  we  take  the 
view  that  the  verb  radical  in  all  the  other  substantives 
quoted  is  that  of  the  present  indicative. 

This  formation  is  still  very  living  and  very  fertile,  es- 
pecially in  the  popular  speech. 

309.  Indeclinable  words. — The  adverb  may  easily 
become  a  preposition,  and  the  preposition  an  adverb ;  the 
adverb  may  also  become  a  conjunction  (Book  II,  §  256). 
All  three,  as  well  as  the  interjection,  may  become  sub- 
stantives :  le  dedans,  le  dehors,  le  dessus,  le  dessous,  le  pour, 
le  contre,  les  si,  les  que,  un  hold,  des  ho,  des  ah,  un  haha,  &c. 

Thus  all  the  parts  of  speech  may  exchange  their 
functions  by  improper  derivation.  The  most  fertile  forma- 
tions are  those  that  change  the  adjective,  the  past  participle, 
and  the  present  indicative  into  substantives. 
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II.   Proper  Derivation  (with  Suffixes). 

310.  Proper  derivation. — Proper  derivation  creates 
new  words  by  adding  special  syllables  called  suffixes  to 
the  radicals  of  existing  words. 

This  formation  is  of  great  fertility,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  poverty  of  suffix-formation  that  charac- 
terizes the  Germanic  languages. 

French  possesses,  or  has  possessed,  more  than  a  hundred 
different  suffixes,  belonging  to  either  the  Popular  or  the 
Learned  language :  some  lived  in  the  earlier  periods  and 
have  died  out ;  others  have  been  created  during  the  growth 
of  the  language  and  are  still  flourishing;  others,  again,  have 
survived  through  the  whole  epoch  of  fourteen  centuries, 
without  losing  any  of  their  primitive  energy. 

The  form  of  a  suffix  has  often  changed  in  consequence 
of  changes  in  pronunciation  :  often,  again,  the  sense  has 
changed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  many  a  suffix  has 
no  longer  at  the  present  day  the  same  signification  as  in 
Old  French. 

Suffixes  are  not  individual,  isolated  words,  each  ex- 
pressing either  an  idea  or  an  image  proper  to  itself:  they  are 
general  expressions  or  formulas  of  abstract  notions,  which 
the  language  detaches  from  the  words  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found,  and  joins  on  to  other  words  of  analo- 
gous form,  so  as  to  extend  the  significance  of  these  in 
varying  degree.  Thus  the  suffix  -esse  existed  in  Latin, 
under  the  form  of  -jtia,  in  such  words  as  largjtia,  which 
became  in  French  largesse,  and  this  syllable  -esse  was 
added  to  the  radicals  of  other  adjectives :  fatbl-esse,  rud- 
esse,  sag-esse,  &c.  The  suffix  -age  existed  in  Latin,  in  the 
form  of  -aticum,  in  a  certain  number  of  words  like  sil- 
vatieum,  which  became  in  French  sauvage,  and  viaticum, 
which  became  voyage ;  this  syllable  was  added  in  the 
same  manner  in  French  to  a  great  number  of  other  radicals: 
blanchiss-age,  charbonn-age,  feuilUage,  lav-age,  plum-age. 
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Thus  was  extended  the  use  of  these  terminations,  which 
might  in  a  sense  be  called  '  words/  as  expressing  ideas ; 
but  which  are  not  true  words,  since  they  do  not  exist  in 
an  isolated  state,  but  are  always  added  to  other  words. 

311.  Significations  of  suffixes. — I.  In  order  that  a 
suffix  should  be  living  and  able  to  give  rise  to  new  words, 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  suffix,  as  well  as  its 
conjoined  radical,  should  awaken  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind. 
If  neither  the  radical  nor  the  suffix  awakens  this  clear 
idea,  the  derivative  has  absorbed  the  suffix.  Thus  in 
vitrail,  where  the  suffix  -ail  is  no  longer  perceptible ;  in 
taureau,  where  the  radical  is  no  longer  recognizable  ;  in 
soleily  where  neither  radical  nor  suffix  is  now  apparent,  the 
derived  word  has  become  a  simple  word,  there  is  unity  of 
image.  On  the  contrary,  in  lierb-ette,  poliss-oire,  sag-esse, 
the  radical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  suffix  on  the  other, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief:  the  image  is  divisible,  and  the 
suffix,  preserving  its  complete  value,  may  be  joined  to  other 
radicals  and  thus  produce  new  creations  when  n^eeded. 

II.  The  suffix  may  (i)  convey  the  abstract  notion  of  an 
object :  eteign-oir^  gratt-oir  {extinguisher ^  scraper^ ;  or  (2) 
of  a  physical  or  moral  quality :  roug-eur,  verd-eur,  just- 
esse,  sag-esse,  ancienne-te  {redness,  justice,  &c.) ;  (3)  it  may 
express  a  verbal  action  or  its  result :  blanchiss-age,  lav- 
age, ameubl-ement,  attroup-ement,  chang-ement  {washing  [the 
?.ct\on],  furniture,  gathering,  &c.) ;  (4)  it  may  express  a  col- 
lective notion  :  fcrraille  {old  iron),  limaille  {filings) ;  (5)  it 
may  express  a  depreciatory  or  pejorative  idea:  bav-ard, 
conimun-ard ',  (6)  it  may  denote  a  person  or  an  object  and 
serve  as  a  diminutive  :  fill-ette,  mouch-eron  {midge),  Jlamm- 
erole  {will-o'-the-wisp),  ail-eron.  French  has  hardly  known, 
and  no  longer  possesses,  augmentative  suffixes,  which  are 
so  numerous  in  both  Italian  and  Spanish. 

III.  The  signification  of  suffixes  has  not  in  all  cases 
been  constant ;  many  a  suffix  conveys  an  abstract  notion, 
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which  is  quite  different  from  that  beionging  to  it  formerly : 
it  has  really  become  a  new  suffix  by  assuming  a  new 
function.  Thus  the  suffix  -age  in  Old  French  once  expressed 
a  collective  idea  :  charbonn-age,  fenill-age,  plum-age ;  and 
has  still  that  function  in  some  ancient  words  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Modern  language.  At  the  present 
time  -age  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  :  blartchiss-age, 
lav-age.  The  suffix  -aille  indicated  originally  a  collective 
notion;  at  the  present  day  it  expresses  a  pejorative  idea: 
radic-aille  {radical  mob),  valet-aille  {pack  of  servants).  The 
suffix  -assc,  which  had  once  no  very  clear  signification, 
has  now  assumed  a  pejorative  one :  fad-asse  {unpleasingly 
insipid),  lav-asse  {dish-water,  over  dilute  beverage),  paper-asse 
{useless  papers) . 

Whence  do  these  changes  arise  ?  They  are  no  doubt 
due  to  the  action  of  certain  derivatives  formed  with  these 
suffixeS;  in  which  some  special  idea  originally  expressed 
by  the  radical  itself  has  been  transferred  to  the  suffix:  thus 
in  chiennaille  (Mod.  F.  canaille),  an  ancient  synonym  of 
meute,  'pack  of  hounds/  the  unpleasant  idea  evoked  by  the 
radical  chien  affected  the  suffix,  first  in  the  word  chiennaille, 
and  then  in  the  new  derivatives  in  -aille.  The  suffix  -asse 
in  bestiasse  (originally  a  beast,  and  hence  a  stupid  person) 
acquired  an  unpleasant  notion  from  its  radical,  destined  to 
affect  thenceforth  every  new  word  in  -asse. 

312.  Forms  of  suffixes. — (i)  Gallo-Romanic  suffixes 
consist  without  exception  of  one  or  more  accented  syllables. 

Latin,  like  Greek,  German,  and  English,  possessed 
atonic  suffixes.  But  these  atonic  suffixes,  in  passing  from 
Latin  to  French,  of  necessity  disappeared  ;  or,  if  they  were 
preserved,  took  a  tempus  forte.  The  Latin  vin-ea,  derived 
from  vinum,  vin,  became  the  French  vigne;  the  Latin 
frig-idum,  *frig-idum,  has  become,  it  is  true,  the  French 
froid;  and  the  Latin  pir-iila,  av-ica,  have  become  the 
French  perle,  oie.     But  the  suffixes  -ea,  -idu,  -ula,  -ica, 
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have  not  formed  any  new  words  in  French,  and  have  been 
lost  as  suffixes,  because  they  were  not  accented.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Latin  suffix  -la,  although  atonic  in  Latin, 
has  become  the  French  suffix  -ie^  because  in  French  it  took 
the  tcmptis  forte  :  -Ta.  The  suffix  -61us,  also  atonic  in  Latin, 
acquired  a  tempus  forte,  and  became  -eul,  -euil,  or  -ol. 

(ii)  The  suffixes  are  divisible  into  classes,  each  generally 
added  only  to  radicals  of  one  and  the  same  kind.  Thus 
'oir  is  added  to  the  radicals  of  verbs  :  grattoir,  poussoir ) 
-ise  to  the  radicals  of  adjectives  :  gaillard-ise,  lourd-ise;  -eitr 
to  the  radicals  of  adjectives  :  grand-eur,  hant-eur,  larg-eur\ 
-able  to  the  radicals  of  verbs  :  aim-ablef  lou-ahle. 

However,  extensions  arising  by  analogy  through  the 
action  of  the  derivatives  have  caused  some  confusion  :  for 
although  raisonnahle  comes  from  raisonner,  or  rather  from 
raisonn-,  the  radical  of  the  verb,  it  is  decomposed  into 
raison  +  -able,  and  on  this  type  have  been  formed :  charitable ^ 
equitable,  veritable,  in  which  the  radicals  are  those  of  sub- 
stantives. 

Confusion  may  occur  in  other  ways.  In  factage  we  do 
not  recognize  the  radical  either  of  a  verb  or  of  a  sub- 
stantive :  this  word  must  therefore  be  due  to  another  kind 
of  analogy.  Blanchissage  and  lavage,  as  well  as  blanchis- 
seitr  and  laveur,  come  from  blanchir  and  laver.  Now,  the 
number  of  verbs  which  thus  give  regular  derivatives  in 
both  -eiir  and  -age  is  considerable  enough  for  the  two 
suffixes  -eur  and  -age  to  have  been  brought  together  and 
associated,  and  \.\\\is  fact-age  {distribution  of  parcels,  &c.)  is 
due  to  the  existence  oi  fact-eur  {carrier,  porter,  and,  later, 
postman). 

(iii)  By  virtue  of  analogical  extensions  the  suffixes  of  the 
ist  conjugation  have  replaced  those  corresponding  to  the 
other  conjugations.  The  verbs  of  the  ist  Latin  conjugation 
gave  derivatives  in  -abilis  :  amare,  amabilis ;  those  of  other 
conjugations  gave  derivatives  in  -ibilis :  credere,  credibilis. 
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In  French  we  have  :  aimer,  amtable ;  but  croire,  instead  of 
giving  the  derivative  croytble,  gives  croyable. 

In  fact  between  the  6th  and  the  8th  centuries  a  great 
action  of  analogy  took  place,  which  recast  most  suffixes  of 
the  other  conjugations  on  the  pattern  of  those  of  the  ist. 
The  same  action  also  affected  the  present  participles  and 
gerunds  of  all  verbs,  so  that  we  may  consider  the  new 
derivatives  as  taken  from  the  verb  radical  as  it  occurs  in 
the  present  participle.  The  suffixes  whose  use  was  thus 
extended  by  this  analogy  were :  -able,  -abilem ;  -ement, 
-amentum ;  -eur,  -at9rem;  -is,  -atjcium  ;  -ure,  -atijira  ;  -o/V, 
-atorium. 

Thus  facere,  faire,  gives  in  Latin  the  derivative  fac- 
t9rem,  which  has  become  faiieur  in  bienfaiteiir,  malfai- 
teur)  the  language  has,  however,  created  a  new  verbal  sub- 
stantive from  the  French  form  of  the  present  participle : 
fats-ant,  fais-eur.  It  is  the  same  with  l^gere,  lire,  which 
gave  the  Latin  lectorem ;  if  lectprem  had  passed  into 
French  it  would  have  become  liteur,  but  this  word  was 
discarded  and  replaced  by  the  new  derivative  liseur,  de- 
rived from  the  radical  found  in  lis-ant.  In  the  same  way 
gentir  has  given  ge'missement  through  gemissant;  meurtrir, 
meurtrissure  through  meuririssant ;  bruni,  brunissoir 
through  brunissant—]\isX  as  connaitre  has  given  connaiss- 
able  through  connaissant. 

(iv)  Certain  suffixes  have  become  modified  in  form,  in 
course  of  time,  under  the  general  action  of  phonetic  laws. 
Thus  the  Latin  suffix  -atorem  passed  through  -ador 
(nth  century),  -aor,  -eor  (12th),  -eeur  (13th),  into  -eur  (end 
of  14th). 

The  Latin  suffix  -at^ra  passed  through  -adiire  (nth  cen- 
tury), -aiire,  -eiire  (12th),  into  -ure  (end  of  14th). 

The  suffix  -aticium  passed  through  -adiz  (nth  century), 
-aiz,  -eiz  (12th),  -e'ls  (13th),  into  -is  (end  of  14th). 

The  suffix  -at9rium  passed  through  -adoir  (nth  cen- 
tury), -aoir,  -eoir  (12th),  into  -oir  (end  of  the  14th). 
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Radicals,  like  suffixes,  changed  in  form  under  the  action 
of  the  same  phonetic  laws ;  hence,  in  certain  cases  the 
final  of  the  same  word  was  different  at  different  periods, 
and  the  word  has  yielded  more  than  one  derivative  with 
a  single  suffix.  The  word  which  is  now  pronounced  tour 
(the  masculine  substantive)  was  in  Popular  Latin  t^rnum, 
which  first  became  the  Old  French  torn  ;  and,  later  on, 
torn  lost  its  final  n,  and  gave  tor,  tour.  In  the  form  of  torn, 
with  the  verbal  suffix  -er,  this  word  gave  the  verb  entorner, 
which  has  become  entourner;  in  the  form  tour  it  has  given 
the  verb  entourer  with  the  same  suffix.  So  j'orn,  from  the 
Latin  diurnum,  gave  j'ourne'e,  journal,  ajourner  ;  later  on 
jour  gave  ajoure.  The  Old  French  h'ebisette  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  s  of  brebis  was  pronounced ;  brebiete 
from  the  time  when  it  was  no  longer  pronounced.  Bour- 
geois is  traceable  to  a  period  when  the  g  of  bourg  was 
heard  ;  faubourien  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  g  in 
faubourg  had  become  silent.  In  this  way  many  derivatives 
bear  on  their  faces  the  relative  dates  of  their  formation. 

(v)  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  law  of  alternation 
in  the  nature  of  the  vowel  in  a  French  syllable,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  originally  accented  or  atonic  (Book  I,  §  59). 
Many  a  Latin  radical  had  its  vowel  accented  in  a  simple 
word,  and  this  has  been  modified  according  to  the  phonetic 
laws  that  govern  accented  vowels  ;  while  in  the  derivative 
the  same  vowel  was  atonic,  and  it  has  been  preserved  intact 
or  modified  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  that  govern 
atonic  vowels  ;  thus  : 

marinum    mo^rin 
petrpnem   pQxron 
pilosum      pQlos  (O.  F.) 
pilpsam      pelouse 
n^vum  „         «eu/         nov^llum    nouveau 

dolprem        „         dou/eur    dolorpsum  douhwreux 
gt^la  „        guQu/e      gulpsum     gouleux,  goxxlu 


mare 

becomes  wer 

p^tra 

„        pierre 

p^uni 

poll 
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We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  recall  this  law.  We 
must,  however,  notice  that  it  is  far  from  being  uniformly 
followed.  The  influence  of  analogy  has  in  many  cases  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  same  form  in  the  derivative  and  in 
the  simple  word.  Thus  we  already  find  in  Old  French 
fierte  ioY  ferte  {du&  io  fier),  home  (due  to  hot'r),  croyance  {due 
to  croire  as  well  as  creance),  pie'ton  (due  to  pied),  instead  of 
the  forms  the  phonetic  laws  would  lead  us  to  expect.  We 
may  notice  in  the  same  way  the  spelling  grainetter  (due  to 
graine  ,  instead  of  the  regular  spelling  greneiier. 

313.  Intercalation  of  suffixes. — It  often  happens 
that  between  the  radical  and  the  final  suffix  other  suffixes 
are  intercalated,  as  in  :  chambrillon,  gantelet,  pelletier,  roitelet. 
Between  chambr-  and  -on  the  suffix  -ill-  is  intercalated ; 
between  roi-  and  -et  the  suffixes  -t-  (for  et)  and  -el- :  roi-et-el-et, 
roi-t-el-et. 

Sometimes  the  intercalation  is  only  apparent,  and  in 
reality  there  have  been  successive  additions  and  no  inter- 
calation of  suffixes.  Thus  roi  first  became  roiet  (still  used 
as  a  proper  name) ;  then  roiet  became  roietel,  which  was 
reduced  to  roitel,  and  finally  roitel  was  lengthened  to  roitelet. 

Sometimes  the  intercalation  is  real.  Chambre  gave 
chambrillon  ;  gant,  gantelet ;  peau,  pelletier — without  pass- 
ing through  intermediate  words  chambrilley  gantel,  pellet, 
formed  with  the  secondary  suffixes  -ilk,  -el,  -et,  which, 
though  they  exist  independently,  merely  serve  here  as 
links  between  the  radicals  and  the  suffixes  -on,  -et,  -ier. 
The  intercalation  of  these  suffixes  is  due  in  most  cases  to 
the  difficulty  felt  by  the  tongue  in  adding  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel  to  a  radical  ending  either  with  a  vowel,  pure 
or  nasal,  or  with  a  consonant  dropped  in  pronunciation. 
Take  the  words  bijou,  ecu  :  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  to 
these  the  suffixes  -ier  and  -on  respectively ;  and  we  find  as 
derivatives  with  these  suffixes  bijou-t-ier,  ecu-ss-on.  Take 
again  chaux,  of  which  the  x  has  dropped  in  pronunciation  ; 
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it  has  yielded  similarly  chau-l-er  {to  lime)  and  echau-d-er 
(to  limeivashy. 

Among  such  intercalations  we  may  especially  note  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Intercalation  of  r. — This  is  very  frequent.  The 
syllables  -on,  -eau,  -ol,  have  been  lengthened  into  -eron, 
•ereau,  -erol,  in  puceron,  poetercatt,  Jeveroky  Sec,  owing  ta 
a  false  analog3\  Many  words  in  -ier  (and  -eur)  formed 
diminutives  in  -on  and  -eau :  berger,  Bergeron ;  vacJier, 
vaclieron ;  voletir,  volereau,  &c.  ;  and  probably  technical 
names  Mk^forgeron,  rnarneron,  tdcheron,  vigneron,  to  which 
no  corresponding  simple  words  are  known,  have  a  like 
origin.  Now  in  course  of  time,  instead  of  connecting/or- 
geron  with  forgeur,  volereau  with  voletir,  the  people  came 
to  connect  them  with  forge  and  vol,  and  so  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  the  suffixes  -eron,  -ereau ;  and  thus  were 
iormtd  puceron,  nioucheron,  laideron,  &.C.,  from  puce,  mouche, 
laid.  -Eron  and  -ereait  then  led  to  the  use  of  -erol  for  -ol. 
We  have  an  exactly  parallel  formation  in  the  case  of  -erie, 
which  has  replaced  -ie  in  many  words  formed  from  a  false 
analogy  with  honneterie,  chevalerie,  which  are  themselves 
regularly  derived  from  bonnetier,  chevalier  (see  §  315). 

{b)  Intercalation  oft. — The  intercalation  of  a  t  in  abriter, 
agioter,  bijoutier,  caill outer,  cafetier,  ferblantier,  papetier,  &c. 
(derived  from  abri,  agio,  bijou,  caillou,  cafe,  ferblanc,  papier), 
has  similarly  for  its  starting-point  the  existence  of  deriva- 
tives in  which  the  t  really  belongs  to  the  radical,  but  is  not 
sounded  in  the  simple  word,  e.g.  laitier,  laiterie,  laitage, 
cbruiter,  crocheteur  (from  lait,  bruit,  crochet),  &c.  These 
words  suggested  the  existence  of  suffixes,  -tier,  -terie,  -tage, 
•ter,  -teur,  and  these  forms,  especially  since  the  17th  cen- 
tury, have  been  added  to  radicals  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure 
or  nasal.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  substantives  in  -eau 
no  longer  yield  verbs  in  -eler,  but  verbs  in  -auter.  Thus 
{xompeau  we  have  the  old  verb  peler,  the  modern  depeauter) 

'  [Distinguish  from  echauder,  to  scald,  derived  from  chaud.l^ 
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biseauter,   tableauter,   are  tbrmed  in  the  same  way.     Old 
derivatives  formed  regularly  have  been  transformed  so  as 
to  resemble  the  new  model :   abrier  has  become  abriter ; 
fermure^fermehire'y  tabaquUre,  tabatiere,  &c. 

(c)  Intercalation  of  other  consonants :  -g-  or  -ss-  in  e'cotncer 
(from  coin)f  courgon  {court),  ecusson  (ecu) ;  -ill-  in  chant- 
brillon  {chambre),  cotillon  (cotte) ;  -1-  in  chauler  {chaux) ;  -11- 
in  e'pillet  (e'pi) ;  -d-  in  e'chauder  {chaux) ;  -v-  in  amadouvier 
(amadotc) ;  -iq-  in  tourniquet  {tourner),  &c. — Transforma- 
tions of  this  kind  are  capable  of  yielding  an  unlimited 
number  of  new  words,  and  hence  are  a  great  source  of 
wealth  to  the  language. 

314.  Alteration  of  suffixes. — In  some  cases  the 
suffix  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  radical  to  be  liable 
to  independent  transformation,  and  hence  it  has  been 
modified,  or  replaced  by  other  suffixes  more  or  less 
related  to  it.  Changes  of  this  kind  may  be  classed  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Phonetic  changes. — (i)  Poitral,  frontal,  have  been 
replaced  by  poitrail,  frontail.  (ii)  The  final  r  having  ceased 
to  be  pronounced  at  a  certain  period,  the  suffix  -eux  was 
confused  with  the  suffix  -eur)  hence  the  forms  faucheux, 
gdteux,  hasardeux,  for  faucheur,  gdteur,  hasardeur  (see 
p.  479).  (iii)  The  suffix  -en  was  similarly  confused  with  -an 
in  brelan,  chambellan,  cormoran,  and  with  -and  in  tisserand. 

{b)  Changes  to  homonymous  forms. — Of  these  the  ex- 
amples are  innumerable.  We  may  quote  dalleau  for  dallot, 
chafaud  for  chafaut,  marchand  and  chaland  for  marchant 
and  chalant,  civet  for  cive,  homard  for  homar,  &c. 

(c)  Changes  of  one  suffix  for  another  of  identical  significa- 
tion.— The  diminutive  suffixes  are  constantly  interchanged  : 
agrouette  has  been  substituted  for  agrouelle,  gargoter  for 
gargater,  loriot  for  loriol,  maillot  for  maillol,  ouaille  for 
oueille,  corneille  for  cornille,  S:c.     This  elasticity  in  the  use 
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of  suffixes  is  found  in  Old  French,  in  which  the  alternative 
forms  amerte^  amertor,  amefiume ;  aspresse,  aspror,  aspreie; 
&c.,  were  employed  indifferently. 

(d)  Changes  due  to  the  influence  of  words  cognate  inform 
or  sense. — P/urel  was  changed  into  pluriel  under  the  influ- 
ence oi  singulier  \  escargol  into  escargot  under  the  influence 
of  escarbot. 

315.  Noun-suffixes  formed  of  vowels.  —  Suffixes^ 
may  be  classified  into  noun-suffixes^  which  form  nouns,  both 
substantive  and  adjective ;  and  verb-suffixes,  which  form 
verbs.  The  former,  which  are  very  numerous,  may  be 
subdivided  into  sufftxes  formed  of  vowels,  suffixes  containing 
simple  consonants,  and  suffixes  containing  double  consonants, 
or  consonant-groups. 

-lA.  Of  all  the  atonic  Latin  suffixes  formed  of  vowels : 
-eus,  -ea,  -eum ;  -lus,  -la,  -lum  ;  -iius,  -iia,  -uum,  one  only, 
•ia,  has  passed  into  French,  by  becoming  accented,  -la, 
and  has  given  -ie". 

This  suffix  -ie  combined  in  the  Old  language  with  sub- 
stantives denoting  persons,  or  with  adjectives,  the  resultant 
originally  expressing  a  state  of  existence  or  quality:  che- 
valier, chevaler-te ;   courtois,  courtois-ie ;  fol,  fol-ie ;  garant, 

*  In  this  study  we  omit  those  Latin  suffixes  which,  for  want  of  giving 
new  derivatives,  have  been  lost  in  the  modern  language.  They  are, 
however,  sometimes  represented  in  words  handed  down  from  the  Latin ; 
but,  in  these  cases,  although  the  suffix  existed  as  such  in  the  mother  lan- 
guage, the  words  are  taken  as  simple  in  French.  Thus  -ece-  in  verve 
cam,  brebis  ;  -amen,  -imen,  in  exanien,  essaim  ;  nutrimen,  now  raw. 

^  -la  could  only  become  -^a  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  suffix  -^a 
(to),  which  was  accented,  and  was  confused  with  the  Latin  suffix.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  in  Popular  Latin  that  it  served  to  form  new  words.  The 
ancient  words  in  -ia  preserved  the  atonic  Latin  i  :  fortia  gave  force. 
The  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  words  is  especially 
obvious  in  proper  names:  we  have  Brciagiie  from  Britannia,  France 
from  Francia;  but  Bulgarie,  Normandle,  Picardie,  these  words  being 
of  later  date  than  the  7th  century,  that  is,  than  the  period  when  the  Latin 
suffix  -ia  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  sutlix  of  the  same  form. 
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garant-te)     jaloux,   jalous-ie;    libraire,    lihrair-ie\    maire, 
matr-te  ]    malade,  malad-ie\   vilain,  vilen-ie. 

In  a  certain  number  of  words  it  was  preceded  by  the 
syllable  -ier,  which  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century  was 
reduced  to  -er  in  words  in  -chier  and  -gier  (Book  I,  §§  54,  I, 
and  95,  i) ;  ie'r,  like  er,  becoming  atonic,  was  changed  into  er : 
argentier,argenter-ie]  boucher,bottcher-ie;  boidanger,  boulang- 
er-ie)  chevalier,  chevaler-te ',  in  other  cases  the  derivative 
was  taken  from  substantives  in  -eur  where  the  syllable  -eur 
became  atonic  and  was  reduced  to  -er :  blanchtsseur,  blanch- 
tsser-te;  menteur,  menter-ie.  This  termination  in  -erie  be- 
came so  frequent  that  there  grew  up  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suffix  -erie,  which  finally  replaced  the  suffix  -ie 
altogether  (§  313,  c).  From  the  12th  century  words  in 
-erie  began  to  appear :  novelle,  novell-erte ;  aumone  gave  in 
Old  French  aumonie  and  aumonerie.  In  the  course  of 
Middle  French  certain  derivatives  change  their  suffix  -ie 
into  -erie :  diablie  becomes  diablerie ;  orfevrie  becomes 
orfevrerie.  From  the  i6th  century  on,  the  language  only 
used  the  suffix  -erie  in  its  new  formations :  dne,  dn-erie ; 
cagoty  cagot-erie ;  charlatan,  charlatan- erie  ;  coquette,  coquett- 
erie)  coquin,  coquin-eric]  drole,  drol-erie ;  dupe,  dup-erie; 
/ourbe, /ourb-erie ;  singe,  sing-erie,  &c. 

Thus  the  existing  words  in  -ie,  e.g.  mairie,  date  back  to  Old 
French  *  :  and  this  is  at  present  changed  by  the  people 
into  mairerie.  This  substitution  of  -eric  for  -ie  is  a  curious 
example  of  the  transformations  of  suffixes. 

In  signification  the  suffix  -ie  or  -erie  shows  characteristic 
changes.  In  cagoterie,  folic,  it  expresses  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence, or  the  state  of  the  individual  who  is  cagot  \fou.    From 

^  Of  course  we  refer  here  only  to  words  of  Popular  formation.  We 
shall  see  that  this  suffix  -ie  is  still  in  force  in  the  Learned  formation,  but 
there  it  fully  corresponds  to  the  Greek  suffix  -ia. 

^  [The  Cagots  were  an  outcast  race,  scattered  through  the  S.  W.  of 
France  and  accused  of  leprosy  ;  probably  through  analogy  of  sound  in 
part,  the  name  has  now  come  to  be  used  as  a  pejorative  of  bigot,  a  stupid 
fanatic.     See  F.  Michel,  Races  luaitdites  de  la  France.^ 
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being  abstract,  the  signification  readily  becomes  concrete. 
Faire  des  cagoteries,  /aire  line  folic,  signify  to  do  acts 
resulting  from  cagoterie  {bigotry),  folic.  Lihrairie  signified 
in  Old  French  library,  a  collection  of  books,  and  it  has 
come  to  mean  in  the  Modern  language  a  bookseller's  trade 
or  shop.  In  industrial  language  the  suffix  -eric  is  utilized 
to  denote  industries  and  businesses,  and  the  places  where 
these  are  carried  on :  boulangerie,  laiterie,  orfcvreric,  &c. 

316.  Noun-suffixes  containing  simple  consonants. — 
I.  -ACU.  This  suffix  exists  in  some  Latin  adjectives,  such 
as  ebri-acus  from  ebrius  (ivre).  On  this  type  Gallo- 
Romanic  lengthened  the  adjective  verus  into  veracus, 
which  became  verai,  later  on  vrai.  Verus  had  given  the 
adjective  voir,  voire,  which  now  only  survives  as  an  adverb, 
having  been  replaced  in  its  other  uses  by  the  above  deriva- 
tive. 

2.  -^C-U.  This  suffix,  of  Gaulish  origin,  has  served  to 
form  very  many  names  of  places.  After  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  Augustus  (b.c.  27)  established  the  land-tax  ;  property 
in  land  did  not  then  exist  in  the  country,  since  the  ground 
belonged  to  the  commune,  the  pagus.  The  establishment 
of  this  tax  changed  communal  property  into  private  pro- 
perty; the  heads  of  the  commune  became  landowners 
responsible  for  the  tax,  and  had  to  exploit  the  lands  which 
became  their  domains.  It  was  necessary  to  designate  these 
estates,  and  so  create  numerous  names  of  places.  A  very 
simple  means  was  devised :  to  the  landowner's  name  was 
added  the  Gaulish  suffix  -ac,  which  signifies  'in  relation 
to/  nearly  corresponding  to  the  suffix  -ier.  If  this  owner 
was  a  barbarian,  -acum  was  added  to  the  stem  of  his  plain 
name  (romanized):  Camarus,  Camar-acum ;  Eburus,Ebur- 
acum ;  Turnus,  Turn-acum.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
become  a  Roman  citizen  possessing  a  geniilicium  or  family 
name,  the  suffix  -acum.  was  added  to  the  radical  of  the 
name  of  his  gens,  which   always  ended   in  i:    Quintius, 

H  h 
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Quinti-acum ;   Paulius^   Pauli-acum  ;   Sabinius,    Sabini- 
aeum. 

Thus  two  series  of  proper  names  were  formed,  in  -^cum 
and  -iacum  respectively. 

These  underwent  different  modifications  in  different 
regions.  In  the  South  they  only  dropped  the  m  and  the 
u ;  hence  numerous  names  in  -ac  and  iac.  The  i  of  -tac 
might  combine  with  a  preceding  1  or  n,  giving  1  mouillee 
or  n  mouillee,  or  with  a  t,  giving  9,  z :  Carenden-acum, 
Carennac  (Lot);  Faulin-iaeum,  Paulignac  or  Polignac 
(Charente  Inferieure) ;  Aurel-iacum,  Aurillac  (Cantal). 
The  c  might  drop  out,  or  be  replaced  by  a  t  or  an  s :  Nantu- 
acum,  Nantua  (Ain);  Carbon-acum,' C/?^rZ>o;^;i«/  (Saone- 
et-Loire) ;  Arn-acum,  Arnas  (Rhone) ;  Marc-iacura,  Mar- 
sas  (Gironde),  Mar  sat  (Puy-de-Dome).  North  of  the  Loire, 
-acum  was  changed  into  -ai,  -ay,  -ey,  -e  ;  -iacum  was  changed 
into  *-/a/,  *-/Vz,  -y,  by  contraction :  Sparn-acum,  Epernay 
(Marne);  Camer-acum,  Cambrai  (Nord);  Man-iacum, 
Maney  (Marne);  Flor-iacum,  Fleure  (Vienne),  Fleury 
(Aisne);  Sabin-iacum,  Sevigny  (Orne),  Savtgny  (Seine-et- 
Oise);  Anton-iacum,  ^«/c»w);(Seine-et-Oise);  Clipi-iaeum, 
Clichy  (Seine) ;  Gaud-iacum,  Jouy  (Aisne). 

Let  us  consider  a  single  type  of  names :  those  derived 
from  Cant-iacum  ;  in  different  places  this  became  : 

Cussac  (Gironde,  Aveyron,  Cantal;  &c.) ; 

Cuisia  (Jura); 

Cussat  (Aveyron) ; 

Cuissai  (Orne) ; 

Cussay  (Indre-et-Loire) ; 

Cosse  (Maine-et-Loire,  Mayenne) ; 

Cusset  (Allier) ; 

Cttssy  (Cote-d'Or) ; 

Cuissy  (Yonne) ; 

Coisy  (Somme) ; 

CJioisey  (Jura); 

Chouzy  (Loir-et-Cher) ; 
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C/?o«0^' (Indre-et-Loire) ; 

Choisy     (Seine,    Seinc-et-Oise,     Seine-et-Marne, 
Oise,  &c.). 

Thus  were  formed  the  numerous  names  of  places 
(hamlets,  villages,  and  towns),  most  of  which  were  originally 
the  names  of  Gallo-Roman  farms  or  domains.  We  may 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  from  the  permanence  of  these 
names  of  domains  as  names  of  localities  and  towns  we 
may  draw  a  very  probable  induction  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  road  system  of  France.  For  these  domains 
to  become  centres  of  populations  they  must  have  been 
united  by  a  regular  network  of  roads ;  and  it  is  not  too 
bold  to  affirm  that  the  commercial  geography  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  modern  times,  is  in 
its  origin  traceable  to  the  imperial  administration  of  Gaul. 

3.  -ICU.  The  i  of  this  suffix  being  short,  and  therefore 
atonic,  the  suffix  could  not  be  preserved  isolated ;  but  it 
passed  into  French  in  the  compound  form  -aticus,  with 
the  tempiis  forte  on  the  a.  --A.ticus  formed  adjectives  in 
Popular  Latin :  par-aticus,  silv-aticus,  vi-aticum,  vol- 
aticus,  &c.  It  became  successively  *-adego,  *-adeo,  *-adjo, 
-age :  silvaticus,  selvage,  sauvage ;  viaticum,  veiage,  voyage; 
volatieus,  volage. 

In  Old  French  it  also  formed  adjectives :  ombre,  ombr-age 
{lieu  ombrage,  *  a  place  with  shade,'  whence  the  substantive 
ombrage,  taken  absolutely,  =  shade) ;  rai'm,  ram-age  {chant 
ramage,  song  from  the  rame'e  =  hva.nches  or  tree-tops; 
whence  the  substantive  ramage,  taken  absolutely,  =  the 
song  of  birds  in  the  open);  forme,  formage  {lait  for  mage, 
milk  set  in/orw^s,  whence  the  substa.ntive formage,  fromage, 
taken  absolutely,  =  cheese). 

Moreover,  the  Old  language  possessed  a  great -number 
of  substantives  in  -age  expressing  collective  ideas;  they 
have  mostly  been  preserved  with  the  same  sense  in  the 
Modern  language:  branch-age,  feuill-age  {foliage),  charbonn- 

H  h  2 
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-age^  Iain-age^  vitr-age  (giass,  of  a  building),  lait-age  {milk 
food-products^^  &c. 

But  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages  the  signification  of  this 
suffix  had  a  tendency  to  change,  and  united  with  verb 
radicals  it  has  come  to  express  in  the  Modern  language 
the  verbal  action  :  lav-age  =  the  action  of  washing  {laver) ; 
chauff-age  —  the  action  of  heating  {chauffer)',  balay-age  =  the 
action  of  sweeping  {balayer).  Of  rare  occurrence  are  those 
new  derivatives  which,  like  outillage,  '  the  whole  set  of  the 
tools  {ptitils)  of  a  trade,'  preserve  the  collective  idea  which 
the  suffix  expressed  in  the  Old  language. 

This  suffix  was  formerly  added  to  radicals  of  nouns, 
but  is  now  added  only  to  those  of  verbs'.  \{ crayonn-age 
were  an  old  word  it  would  signify  'collection  of  crayons 
or  chalks,'  and  would  have  come  from  crayon  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  signifies  'the  action  of  chalking,'  and  comes  from 
crayonner. 

4.  "VCJU,  -X^CA.  This  suffix  exists  in  lactijiea,  laitue\ 
verruca,  verrue\  carrijica,  charrue,  &c.  On  this  type 
have  been  formed  *astrucum,  asiru,  from  asire,  whence 
malasiru,  malostru,  malotru  {ill-starred,  whence  it  has  come 
to  mean  ill-mannered))  massue,  from  masse  {club,  mace); 
tortue. 

5.  -^CEU,  -j^CIU.  The  Latin  suffix  -ceus,  -cius,  was 
preceded  by  an  accented  vowel :  -aceus,  -acius,  -iceus, 
-jcius,  -pceus,  -pcius,  -ijiceus,  -ucius.  -i^ceus,  -acius,  was 
a  very  fertile  suffix  in  Latin :  gallinaceus,  herbaceus, 
minacia.  In  French  the  masculine  form  has  become  -az, 
-as :  solacium,  O.F.  soulas  {consolation) ;  the  feminine  form 
has  become  -ace,  -asse :  minacia,  menace.  Brouillas,  coutelas, 
embarras,  pldtras,  &c.,  crevasse,  cuirasse,  filasse,  lavasse, 
terrace,  tignasse,  are  new  substantives  derived  from  nouns 

^  With,  however,  the  exception  of  fa cf age,  which  comes  from  facieuy 
and  has  been  formed  on  the  type  of  laveur,  lavage,  batteur,  baiiage 
(§  312,  ii). 
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or  verbs.  There  are  also  nouns  in  -ache :  bravache,  ganache, 
&c.  Though  in  the  Picard  and  Low  Norman  dialects  the 
feminine  form  does  present  itself  in  the  form  of  -aclie,  the 
nouns  of  this  termination  are  mostly  of  foreign  origin 
(Italian  -accia).  These  substantives  have  a  collective  signi- 
fication, augmentative  or  pejorative. 

This  suffix  also  formed  feminine  adjectives  in  -asse  with 
a  pejorative  signification :  bonasse  {stupidly  good-natured), 
mollasse,  &c. ;  and  then,  the  feminine  form  being  no 
longer  felt,  it  was  extended  to  the  masculine:  blondasse {tow- 
coloured,  ofhsLir),/adasse,  &c.  Thus  it  is  that  the  substantive 
savant,  which  had  formed  the  masculine  derivative  savantas 
(pedant)  (Moliere,  Fdcheux,  iii,  3),  has  given  in  the  Modern 
language  the  masculine  derivative  savantasse  {s^natierer), 

6.  -ICEXJ,  -ICIU.  This  suffix  has  given  in  French  in 
the  masculine  -tz,  -is;  in  the  feminine  -i'ce,  -tsse;  and  as  a 
dialectal  form  -ic/ie:  factjcius,  O.F.  /aitiz  {well-wrought); 
finctieius,  O.F.  feintiz  {crafty))  tractjcius,  O.F.  tr aitiz 
{pell-turned) ;  salsiciam,  saucisse.  This  suffix  was  added  to 
past  participles  \  especially  to  those  of  the  ist  conjugation 
(in  -atum) ;  whence  the  form  -aticius,  which  became  the 
French  -ediz,  -e'iz,  -ets,  -is.  Thus  colare  {cottier)  gave 
colaticius,  coleiz,  cole'is,  coulis[vent  coulis  =  draught) ;  levare 
{lever),  levaticius,  levediz,  leveiz,  leve'is,  levis  {pont-levis  = 
drawbridge).  Hence  a  great  number  of  masculine  verbal 
substantives  in  -is :  e'boulis,  frottis,  gdchis,  glacis,  hachis 
{mince),  lavis,  pilotis,  pdtis,  semis,  torchis,  &c. ;  and  feminine 
verbal  substantives  in  -isse:  bdtisse  {framework  of  building), 
coulisse  (fem.  of  coulis),  &c.     We  may  add  some  words  in 

^  In  facticius,  tracticius,  where  the  suffix  is  added  to  participles,  the 
i  is  long.  Latin  possessed  another  suffix,  -icius,  with  the  i  short,  which 
was  added  either  to  adjectives  or  substantives  :  galbiuiciam,  pelliciam. 
These  two  words  should  have  become  jajinesse,  pelesse,  just  as  piciam, 
viciam,  became  pesse,  vesce;  but  they  ga.v(i  jaiim'sse,  pelisse,  because  the 
suffix  -acius  was  soon  confused  with  the  suffix  -icius,  which  was  the 
source  of  so  many  more  derivatives. 
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-/c/?^  (dialectal  or  foreign) :  pouliche  {foal)  Low  Norman), 
harbiche,  cornkhe,  postiche  (Italian). 

7.  -OCEU,  -OCIU.  This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  any  derivatives  in  -oz,  -os,  -oce,  -osse ;  but  there  exist 
some  feminine  words  in  -oche :  brioche,  epmoche,  filoche, 
mailloche  {a  heavy  mallet,  from  maillet),  mioche,  pioche,  &c., 
of  obscure  origin,  of  which  the  ending  seems  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  suffix  -occa,  and  not  from  the  Italian  -occio, 
-occia,  as  in  bamboche  (bamboccio) ;  fantoche  (fantoccio) ; 
sawche,  carrosse  (earlier  carroche). 

8.  -UCEU,  -UCIU.  Like  the  preceding  one,  this  suffix 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  derivatives  in  -uz,  -us,  -usse ; 
but  there  exist  similarly  some  feminines  in  -uche:  ban- 
druche,  guenuche  (from  guenon),  peluche  ( plush,  from  poll) ; 
this  suffix  is  obscure.  Italian  possesses  some  words  in 
-uccio,  -uccia,  which,  from  the  i6th  century  on,  gave  French 
words  in  -uche:  perruche  (parroquet,  -gevuccio), fanfrcluche 
{gewgaw), 

9.  -EOLU,  -lOLU.  This  suffix,  which  existed  in  Latin 
in  areola,  falseolus,  foliolum,  gloriola,  had  the  tempus  forte 
on  the  e  or  the  i ;  but  it  was  displaced  in  the  Romanic 
period  so  as  to  give  -eolus,  -iolus.   It  had  a  diminutive  value. 

The  masculine  in  French  became  first  -uel,  -eul,  then 
-euil  under  the  influence  of  analogy  (Book  II,  p.  261) :  fllio- 
lum,  filleul;  linteplum,  linceul;  hispani9lum,  epagneul; 
tiliplum,  tilleul)  capreolum,  chevreuil)  scuriolum,  ecureuil. 
It  sometimes  kept  the  o  unchanged :  luseiniolam,  rosstgnoL 
In  the  masculine  form  it  lost  its  function  as  a  suffix  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  left  to  the  Modern  language 
only  the  preceding  words,  together  with  a'leul,  bouvreuil, 
and  a  few  others. 

In  the  feminine  form  -iola  it  has  given  the  feminine 
a'ieule  and  a  number  of  words*  in  -ole  or  -olle,  mostly  preceded 
by  the  intercalary  suffix  -er-  (§  313,  c)\  bande,  banderole) 
five,  fiverole ;  flamme,  flammcrole ;   lis,  liserolle ;   mouche, 
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motichcroUe  {fJy-caicJicr,  bird) ;  roussc,  rousscrolle,  Sic.  This 
feminine  termination  in  -olc  seems  to  be  now  extinct.  There 
are  other  words  in  -olCf  such  as  aste'riole,  luctole,  that  are  of 
Learned  formation. 

10.  -ULU  (in  -aciilus,  -Iculus,  -iculus,  -^culus). 
These  suffixes  have  become  :  -aculus  -acula,   -ail  -aille 

(gubernaculum,  goiivcrnail ;  tenacula,  tenaille) ;  -iculus 
-icula,  -eil  -eille  (parfculus,  pareil)\  -iculus  -icula,  -il -ilk 
(auricula,  oreille  \  periculum,  peril;  lenticula,  lentille^)\ 
-uculus  -^cula,  -ouil  -ouille  (genuculum,  O.F.  genouil) 
ranucula,  grenouille). 

These  suffixes  have  been  more  or  less  fertile  in  new 
formations.  -Aculus -acula,  -ail  -aille,  which  were  fertile  in 
Latin  and  still  more  so  in  Old  French,  have  disappeared 
in  the  Modern  language.  Of  the  derivatives  created 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  French  has  preserved  e'pouvantail, 
e'ventailf  fermail,  vantail,  vitrail,  &c.  -Eil  -eille,  -il  -ilk,  have 
also  given  a  fair  number  of  derivatives :  bonteille,  pareil, 
soleil^  sommeil, — bequille,  chenille,  faucille  {sickle,  ixovn  fatix, 
scythe),  grille  (O.  F.  graille),  &c.;  but  some  of  these  have  also 
become  extinct.  The  numerous  words  in  -ille  of  recent 
formation  have  another  origin  which  we  shall  treat  later 
on  (14) ;  moreover,  they  have  not  the  dinnmttive  significa- 
tion of  the  present  category,  but  a  collective  sense.  The 
words  in  -ouil  -ouille  were  not  numerous,  and  the  surviving 
words  in  -ouil  have,  with  the  exception  oifenouil,  changed 
the  'Ouil  into  -ou  :  genou,  pou,  verrou.  In  -ouille  we  have 
cornouille,  grenouille,  quenouille  {distaff). 

11.  -^LE.  This  suffix,  which  was  very  fertile  in  Latin, 
formed  adjectives  which  might  be  used  substantively. 

It  has  become  in  French  -el  or   -al'^,  giving  thus  two 

*  In  Popular  Latin  the  short  i  of  the  suffix  icula,  in  lenticula,  lentillef 
canicula,  chenille,  was  lengthened  into  i.  Thus  Old  French  still  gave 
cornillc,  orille  (for  cornciHc,  oreille)  from  cornicula,  auvicula,  instead  of 
cornTculi,  auricula. 

-  -Al  is  of  Learned  origin  ;  but  at  an  early  period  it  pr.sscd  from  fhc 
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different  suffixes :  legalis,  loyal ;  regalis,  royal ;  carnalis, 
charnel'y  mortalis,  mortel;  hence  the  new  adjectives  and 
substantives  in  -al  and  -el:  banal,  final,  national,— journal, 
signal, —acciden tel,  personnel. 

12.  -!^LE.  In  Latin  this  suffix  formed  (i)  adjectives: 
gentilis,  gentil\  and  (2)  neuter  substantives  in  -^q\ 
faenjle,  fenil  {hay-loft).  New  formations :  charretil,  chenil 
{kennel,  from  chien),  courtil,  coutil,  essieu  (O.  F.  aisil,  axle- 
tree),  fournil  {bakehouse),  fusil. 

13.  -B-ILE.  This  suffix  was  first  added  to  verb  radicals, 
pure  or  modified  :  amabilis,  amicabilis,  laudabilis,  favor- 
abilis.  Gradually,  in  the  form  of  -abilis  or  -ibilis,  it  came 
to  be  added  to  any  verb  radical  whatever,  or  even  to  sub- 
stantive radicals.  -Ibilis  has  become  -ible,  which  occurs  in 
a  few  words  of  Popular  formation  :  paisible,  pe'nible;  but 
chiefly  in  words  of  Learned  formation.  The  suffix  most 
used  is -able  \  which  forms  adjectives  with  the  radical  of 
the  present  participles  of  verbs  of  all  conjugations:  agre'er, 
agre'able ;  definir,  definissable ;  redevoir,  redevable  ;  recevoir, 
recevable]  croire,  croyable;  connaitre,  connaissable ;  vendre, 
vendable.  It  is  also  added  to  substantives  :  charitable, 
corve'able,  equitable,  ntainmortable,  sortable,  veritable,  viable. 

In  sense  -abilis  expressed  in  Latin  an  active  or  pas- 
sive possibility :  formidabilis,  who  may  frighten  or  be 
frightened;  favorabilis,  ivho  or  ivhich  may  bring  into  favour 
or  be  in  favour.  Old  French  continued  this  tradition  ;  and 
the  new  adjectives  in  -able  which  it  created  might  express, 
for  transitive  verbs,  either  the  active  or  the  passive  aspect : 
agre'able,  that  may  accept  or  be  accepted]  aidable,  that  may 
give  aid  or  receive  aid ;  voyable,  that  may  see  or  be  seen. 

Of  the  active  usage  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Modern 
language    has    preserved:    secourable,   that  can  succour) 

language  of  the  lettered  to  that  of  the  people,  and  supplanted  -el  in 
a  great  number  of  words. 

^  [The  English  suffix  -able  is  borrowed  from  this.] 
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compiable,  that  can  account,  i.e.  accountant ;  redevab/e,  that 
may  owe,  liable  (from  redevoir) ;  cffroyabk,  that  may  frighten  ; 
e'poHvantable,  that  may  terrify,  pitoyable,  who  or  that  may 
inspire  pity  ;  and  some  others.  We  may  add  all  similar 
words  of  Learned  formation :  delectable,  that  may  delight ; 
respousable,  who  or  that  may  answer  \^for^ ;  solvable,  who  is 
able  to  pay.  Save  these  adjectives,  which  are  of  old  forma- 
tion, existing  derivatives  in  -able  from  transitive  verbs  all 
express  the  passive  possibility :  vendable,  that  may  be  sold, 
saleable,  &c. 

In  intransitive  verbs  the  suffix  -able  indicates  and  can 
only  indicate  an  active  possibility :  convetiable,  thxit  may 
suit ;  pe'rissabky  that  may  perish  ;  serviable,  who  or  that  may 
serve  ;  valable,  that  may  be  worth  ;  alable  (in  prealable,  that 
may  go  [aller]  in  front).  The  sense  of  the  suffix  is  slightly 
modified  with  certain  intransitives :  une  situation  remedi- 
able, a  situation  that  one  can  remedy  ;  une  affaire  lamentable, 
an  affair  that  one  may  lament;  jours  ouvrables,  days  on 
which  one  may  work  (from  ouvrer,  obsolete)  \ 

14.  -LIA.  The  suffix  -lis  (a-lis,  e-lis,  i-lis)  could  be  used 
substantively  in  Latin  in  the  neuter  plural  -lia  ;  this  plural 
was  taken  in  Popular  Latin  for  a  feminine  singular,  so  that 
the  Latin  termination  -alia  has  become  in  French  -aille,  the 
termination  -elia  or  -ilia  has  become  -eille,  and  the  termina- 
tion -Ilia,  -ille.  There  exists  but  one  word  in  -eille:  merveille, 
from  mirabjlia ;  but  the  suffixes  -aille,  -ille,  added  to  the 
radicals  of  nouns  or  verbs,  have  formed  many  feminine 
substantives  of  collective  signification ;  and  it  is  this 
collective  signification  which  distinguishes  them  from 
words  in  -aille  and  in  -ille  formed  from  -acula,  -icula. 
[See  (10),  p.  471.J 

Words  in  -aille:  accordailles,  broussaille  {brush-wood), 
cisaille,fian^ailles,futaille,  limaille,  moinaille,  rimaille,  semaille, 

[These  verbs  take  the  indirect  object,  but  with  their  linking  pre- 
positions formed  in  the  mind  a  single  transitive  idea  and  so  gave  deri- 
vatives in  -cible  in  the  passive  sense.] 
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valetaille.     The  suffix  -aille  in  the  Modern  language  has 
acquired  a  pejorative  value:  pretraille^  radicaille^. 

Words  in  -ilk :  broutille  {twig),  pointille,  ramille,  ve'tille 
{rag,  trifle) ;  charmille,  coudrille,  ormille ;  in  the  three  last 
nouns  -ille  has  come  by  its  collective  idea  to  express  plan- 
tations of  horn-beam,  hazel,  or  elm  {charme,  coudrier,  orme). 
(See  the  suffix  -etu,  p.  481.) 

15.  -ANU,  -^NA.  This  suffix  in  Latin  formed  adjectives 
and  substantives  {a)  from  substantives :  villa,  villanus ; 
Roma,  Romsinus  ;  and,  in  Popular  Latin,  {b)  sometimes 
from  adjectives  :  altus,  altanus ;  certus,  certanus ;  and  {c) 
even  from  adverbs :  longe,  longit^nus.  It  became  in  French 
(i)  -ain,  -aine :  certain,  hautain,  lointain,  romain,  vilain ;  or 
(2),  after  a  palatal,  -ien  (Book  I,  §  54,  I) :  christi^num, 
Chretien ;  paganum,  pa'ien.  The  words  of  French  forma- 
tion in  -ain  belong  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  language ; 
this  suffix  has  disappeared  from  the  Modern  language.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  second  form  -ien,  -ienne,  which  has 
taken  a  considerable  development,  especially  since  the  i6th 
century :  gardien,  faubourien,  prussien.  Sec.  We  may  also 
note  a  peculiar  use  of  -ain,  -aine,  with  numerals  to  indicate 
a  set,  this  suffix  having  replaced  the  suffix  -ein  from  -enu : 
huitaine,  nevivaine,  dizaine,  douzaine,  vingtaine,  centaine,  in- 
stead of  huiteine,  neuveine,  Szc.  The  change  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  centain.  In  the  masculine  these 
numerals  are  used  as  terms  of  prosody  :  quatraiji,  sixain, 
dizain,  &c.  (Book  II,  §  138). 

16.  -INU,  -INA.  This  suffix,  which  in  Latin  formed 
adjectives  and  substantives,  passed  into  French  and  was 

^  Meaning  priests^  radicals,  collectively,  and  in  a  disparaging  sense. 
But  when  Regnier,  in  one  of  his  satires,  says : 

'  Les  Latins,  les  Hebreux  et  toute  Vantiquaille^ 
this  word,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  antiquaglia,  was  used  to  denote 
ancient  literature  as  a  whole,  without  suggesting  the  slightest  pejorative 
idea ;  it  would  be  erroneous  to  take  it  in  the  sense  which  the  language 
ascribed  to  it  later  on. 
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used  to  form  new  adjectives  :  argentin,  hovin  (in  bovine), 
enfantin,  sauvagin)  and  especially  ethnical  names:  Angevin^ 
Messin  {of  Mctz),  Perigourdin.  It  forms  substantives  {a) 
from  nouns  :  etoupin  {wad\  goitrdin  (from  corde  ;  rope's-end, 
hence  cudgel),  grapin  ;  and  {h)  from  verbs  :  gratin^  picotin, 
trottin  (foot).  This  suffix,  which  has  a  diminutive  mean- 
ing in  blotidin,  crottin,  oursin  {bear-cub),  has  come  to  have 
a  pejorative  meaning  in  calotin,  galantin  {would  be  gal- 
lant),  plaisantin.  It  has  also  given  feminine  substantives : 
famine,  houssine,  routine,  saisine,  terrine.  The  feminine 
suffix  -ine  is  especially  used  in  the  language  of  chemistry, 
perfumery,  and  textile  industries,  thus  forming  half-learned, 
half  popular  words  :  aconitine,  morphine,  — brillantine,  vcloii- 
tine,^percaline,  popeline, 

17.  -ONE.  This  suffix  was  very  fertile  in  Latin,  in  which 
it  designated  persons,  animals,  and  things  of  various 
kinds.  Many  of  the  Latin  words  which  it  formed  have 
become  French :  charbon,faucon,  larron,  lion,  poumon,  savon, 
saumon,  &c.  (from  carbpnem,  falconem,  latrpnem,  &c.). 
French,. in  its  turn,  has  created  a  number  of  new  words  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  radicals  of  substantives  and  verbs: 
brouillon,  ceinturon,  chainon,  coupon,  critchon,  fripon,  harpon, 
jeton,  jupon,  juron,  paillasson.  Sec. 

In  the  derivatives  from  substantives  it  has  usually 
a  diminutive  value,  especially  in  the  names  of  animals  : 
aiglon,  anon,  chaton,  ourson,  raton  {eaglet,  ass-foal,  kitten, 
&c.);  the  diminutive  value  is  often  emphasized  by  the 
addition  of  an  intercalary  syllable  which  gives  more 
consistency  to  the  suffix  :  ail-er-on,  mouch-er-on,  puc-er-on, 
bouv-ill-on,  cendr-ill-on  {cinderella),  cot-ill-on,  berr-ich-on,  corn- 
ich-on  {gherkin),  fol-ich-on,  bann-et-on,  cul-et-on,  hann-et-on. 
The  diminutive  sense  is  obvious  in  Christian  names : 
Fanchon,  feanneton,  Marion  ;  it  is  still  apparent  in  laid- 
eron,  souillon,  tendron.  It  becomes  pejorative  in  brouillon^ 
grognon. 
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We  must  note  that  in  Italian  the  very  same  suffix  has 
an  augmentative  value,  which  explains  the  oddity  of  such 
words  as  ballon ,  caisson,  canton,  carafon,  medaillon.  In  the 
17th  century  carafon,  coming  from  the  Italian,  meant  a 
large  carafe ;  now  it  means  a  little  carafe,  the  sense  of  its 
termination  having  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  French 
termination  -on.  Medaillon,  derived  from  medaille,  had  it 
been  of  French  origin,  would  have  meant  a  small  medal 
{medaille),  but,  being  borrowed  from  the  Italian  medaglione, 
it  means  a  large  medal. 

18.  -lONE.  (i)  Mascidine. — The  suffix  v/hich  we  have 
just  examined  often  occurred,  preceded  by  an  i,  in  Popular 
Latin  :  campus  formed  campipnem,  champion,  and  in  the 
same  way  in  French  croupe  has  given  croiipion  ;  lampe,  lam- 
pion. But  in  many  cases  the  i,  merging  with  a  preceding 
sound,  gave  rise  to  a  new  sound  :  auc-i-onem,  oison  {gos- 
ling) ;  arc-i-pnem,  argon  {holster) ;  trunc-i-pnem,  trongon 
(Book  I,  §  78);  compan-i-onem,  compagnon  (Book  I,  §60,  2). 

(ii)  Feminine. —  This  suffix  formed  feminine  abstract 
substantives  from  the  past  participle :  the  participles 
lectus,  factus,  fusus,  traditus,  nutritus,  gave  respectively 
lectipnem,  legon  ;  factionem,  facon  ;  fusionem,  f oison 
{abundant  produce  ox  growth)',  traditionem, /ra/?/5o«;  nutri- 
tipnem,  nourrisson  {nursling ;  feminine  substantive  in  Old 
French).  This  suffix,  in  derivatives  from  certain  French 
verbs  in  -ir,  takes  the  form  oi-son :  guerir,  gue'rison ;  garnir, 
garnison.  In  Latin  its  most  frequent  use  was  with  the 
past  participle  of  verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation  :  -atus  gave 
-atipnem,  which  became  in  French  -aison;  thus  oratus,  from 
orare,  gave  oratipnem,  oraison ;  venatipnem  gave  venaison ; 
comparationem,  comparaison.  In  Old  and  Middle  French 
this  suffix  was  used  with  all  kinds  of  verbs  and  yielded 
a  great  number  of  new  words,  some  of  which  still  exist : 
couver,  couvaison  ;  faucher,  fauchaison  ;  florir,  floraison ; 
livrer,    livraison ;    pendre,    pendaison ;    tondre,    tomiaison. 
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This  suffix  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  Modern  lan- 
guage before  the  suffix  -ation  of  Learned  origin  :  deriver 
gives  derivation  and  not  de'rivaison^ .  All  new  abstract 
substantives  derived  from  the  infinitive  by  means  of  this 
suffix  end  in  -ation  :  generalisation,  &c. 

19.  -UNIT,  -UNA.  This  suffix,  which  is  found  in  some 
Latin  words,  seems  to  have  given  but  one  derivative  in 
French  :  bc'citne  from  bee. 

20.  -^RE.  This  suffix  in  Latin  formed  adjectives  which 
might  become  substantives :  buccularem,  pilarem,  scola- 
rem,  singularem ;  the  suffix  became  in  Old  French  -cr : 
bonder,  piler,  escoler,  sangler.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  -er  merged  into  -ier :  bouclier,  pilier,  ecolier,  sanglier. 

But  -ier  was  reduced  to  -er  when  the  radical  ended 
with  ch,  g,  1  mouille'e,  or  n  motiillee:  vacher,  berger,  con- 
seiller,  &c. ;  words  like  pistachier^  epongier,  are  of  alicient 
origin.  The  suffix,  as  in  Latin,  forms  both  substantives 
and  adjectives. 

21.  -ARIU.  This  suffix,  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  in  Latin 
formed  both  substantives  and  adjectives.  It  passed  into 
French  in  the  form  of  -ier,  -ierCy  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
form  of  -aire  (contr-arius,  contraire) ;  -aire  only  gave  new 
words  of  Learned  formation,  the  popular  suffix  being  -ier, 
•iere. 

The  radical  of  the  derivatives  formed  with  this  suffix 
may  be  that  (i)  of  a  substantive  :  buisson,  buissonnier ; 
prison,  prisonnier)  (ii)  of  an  adjective:  gros,  grossier; 
plein,  plenier ;  or  (iii)  of  an  adverb  :  devant,  devancier.  The 
derivatives  may  be  {a)  adjectives :  moutonnter,  princier 
{princely),  printanier,  routter)  (b)  masculine  or  feminine 
substantives  denoting  the  person  acting:  barbier;  geolier, 
geoliere ;  greffier)  fermier,  fermiere ;  (c)  masculine  sub- 
stantives designating  a  tree  or  plant :    cerisier,  fraisier, 

^  Old  French  possessed  a  hall-popular  form,  dehvoison. 
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peuplicr,  pommier )  (d)  feminine  substantives  denoting 
articles  serving  to  contain  other  things  :  aumom'ere,  bon- 
bonnicre,  glaciere,  goiittierej  soupicrc  {soup-tureen)^  tabatiere 
{snuff-box\  &c.  ;  {e)  under  the  masculine  form  the  sub- 
stantives may  conceal  a  Latin  neuter :  ckarniery  echiquier^ 
moutardter,  saladier,  panier  (panarium\  &c. 

The  variety  of  signification  appears  unlimited,  and  the 
suffix  seems  to  have  no  other  sense  than  to  point  out 
general  relations  of  belonging.  It  may  be  translated  by 
the  vague  expression  '  qui  tient '  (that  which  holds  or 
keeps) :  pommier,  '  ce  qui  tient  des  pommes  * ;  encrier, 
'ce  qui  tient  de  I'encre  * ;  chevalier,  '  celui  qui  tient  un 
cheval  * ;  criniere,  '  ce  qui  tient  des  crins ' ;  riviere,  *  ce 
qui  tient  la  rive ' ;  geolier,  '  celui  qui  tient  la  geole ' ; 
prisonnier,  '  celui  qui  tient  la  prison/ 

22.* -ORE.  From  adjectives  Latin  derived  abstract  sub- 
stantives in  -prem :  albus  (white),  alborem  {whiteness). 
Gallo- Romanic  developed  this  formation  and  created  a  con- 
siderable number  of  derivatives  in  which  -prem  assumes 
the  form  -eur :  grand,  grandeur ;  laid,  laideur ;  large, 
largeur  \  raide,  raideur,  &c.  The  words  formed  by  this 
suffix  in  Latin  were  masculine,  but  in  French  it  has 
become  a  feminine  suffix  (Book  II,  §  162). 

23.  -9R,  -ORE.  This  suffix,  added  to  the  past  participle 
in  Latin,  designated  the  agent. 

Tradere,  traditus,  derivative  traditor. 
Facere,  factus,  derivative  factor. 
Legere,  lectus,  derivative  lector. 
Imperare,  imperatus,  derivative  imperator. 

Some  of  the  Latin  derivatives  have  become  French : 
fsictovem.,  /aiteur  (in  bienfaiteur,  malfaiteur) ;  imperatprem, 
empereur.  Here  also  (cf.  -abilis,  p.  472)  the  language  has 
utilized  the  suffix  especially  in  the  form  presented  with 
verbs    of  the    ist   conjugation,  -at-prem,   which   became 
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successively  -cdor  (nth  century),  -eor  (i2th-i3th\  -ccitr 
(13th),  and  -ettr  (14th).  It  is  added  to  the  radical  of  the 
present  participle : 

Blancliir,  blaiicJiiss-ant,  blanchisseur. 
Mentir,  ment-avit,  mentcur. 
Venger,  venge-aiit,  vengeiir. 

The  number  of  these  derivatives  in  -eur  is  so  consider- 
able that  the  suffix  alone  has  come  to  have  the  full  power 
of  Expressing  the  agent,  and  so  of  forming  new  derivatives 
from  substantives,  as  well  as  from  verbs ;  pc'trole,  pe'iroleur 
(the  verb  pctroler  does  not  exist) ;  chronique,  chroniqueur 
{chroniquer  does  not  exist  ^) ;  farce,  farceur  (the  vevb  farcer 
does  not  exist). 

In  Middle  French  the  final  r  of  this  suffix  disappeared 
from  popular  pronunciation,  and  even  from  that  of  the  upper 
classes  (Book  I,  §  121).  People  said  un  menfeu,  un  porteii 
(Teau,  un  coupcu  de  bourses,  un  arracheu  de  dents,  &c.  We 
find  a  trace  of  this  pronunciation  in  the  lines  of  La 
Fontaine : 

Mon  bon  ntonsieur'^, 
Apprenez  que  tout  flatteiir 
Vit  aux  depens  de  celui  qui  Tecoute. 

The  r  reappeared  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  Yet  even 
novfdiddiys  faucheux  (y  field-spider)  subsists  side  by  side  with 
faucheur  (also  meaning  mower) ;  baveux  with  baveur,  &c. 
It  is  especially  in  the  popular  speech  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion eu  has  survived  so  as  to  cause  confusion  with  the  suffix 
•eux,  -euse  (see  26,  below).  So  the  word  un  gdteux  is  used 
instead  of  un  gdteur.  It  is  really  a  different  suffix  from 
the  latter,  and  has  a  pejorative  sense  :  les  partageux  (those 
who  wish  to  share  other  people's  goods)  for  les  partageurs, 

^  [It  is  now  creeping  into  journalistic  use.] 

'  [The  final  r  o{  moust'eur  was  not  pronounced,  even  at  this  period.] 
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The  feminine  of  this  suffix  was  in  Latin  -ix,  -icem : 
imperatprem,  imperatricem.  Imperatricem  became  in 
Old  French  cnipereriz ;  then  a  new  feminine,  derived  from 
the  suffix  -^ssa,  -esse  (§317,  2),  replaced  the  termination  -iz: 
empereresse.  -Esse,  lengthened  into  -eresse,  was  in  Middle 
French  the  regular  feminine  ending  corresponding  to  the 
masculine  -eur :  danseur,  danseresse ;  menteuVy  menteresse ; 
pipetir,  pipcresse ;  verigeur,  vengeresse.  Later  on,  when  the 
masculine  -eur  became  confused  with  the  masculine  -eux, 
-eresse  gave  way  to  -euse :  menteur,  menteuse ;  -eresse  was 
only  preserved  in  a  few  archaisms  :  hailleressey  chasseresse, 
demanderessCy  enchanteresse,  pecheresse,  vengeresse  (Book  II, 
§  164,  v). 

The  Modern  language  is  modifying  the  signification  of 
the  suffix  -eur,  -eusCf  by  applying  it  to  express  the  names  of 
instruments  :  tin  condenseuVy  une  balayeuse,  une  moisson- 
neiise  {a  reaping-machine^  reaper) ;  the  suffix,  thus  extended 
in  signification,  is  replacing  the  suffix  -oir,  -oire. 

24.  -ORIU,  -ORIA.  In  Latin  this  suffix  formed  adjec- 
tives, which  might  in  turn  become  either  masculine  or 
feminine  substantives.  Here  again  French  has  utilized 
the  form  of  this  suffix  taken  from  verbs  of  the  ist  conjuga- 
tion (see  23,  above) :  -at-prius,  -at-pria,  which  has  passed 
through  the  successive  forms  -edoir^  -edoire)  -eoir^  -eoire) 
'Oir,  -oire ;  but  it  has  always  a  substantival  value,  and  usually 
designates  ia)  the  place  of  an  action :  abattoir  {slaughter- 
house)y  ahrcuvoir  (drinking-trough)^  boudoir,  chauffoir^  &c. ; 
or  {h)  the  instrument  with  which  something  is  done:. 
arrosoir  {watering-pot,  from  arroser),  battoir,  de'coupoir,  bru- 
nissoir  {burnisher),  polissoir.  The  following  are  feminine  : 
baignoire  {bath),  balan^oire  {swing),  e'cumoire  {skimmer), 
rdtissoire  {rake),  &c.  As  we  see,  this  suffix  is  generally 
added  to  radicals  of  verbs,  but,  by  a  misapprehension,  it 
has  been  also  added  to  the  radicals  of  substantives :  bou- 
geoir  [candlestick),  from  bougie ;  drageoir,  from  dragee. 
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25.  -URA.  This  suffix  formed  in  Latin  abstract  feminine 
substantives  from  the  past  participle  :  factus,  factijira ; 
fissus,  fissi^ra  ;  morsus,  morsi;ira  ;  natus,  natura ;  pictus, 
picti^ra.  Some  of  these  Latin  words  have  become  French: 
juncti^ra,  jointure  ;  scripti^ra,  e'criture.  The  language  has 
especially  utilized  the  suffix  -at-T;ira,  taken  from  the  ist  con- 
jugation, which  gave  the  successive  forms  -adure,  -edure 
(nth  century),  -eure  {12th),  -ure  (14th,  15th).  This  suffix 
is  added  to  the  radicals  {a)  of  verbs :  blessure  {a  wound), 
bouffissure  {swelling),  cldtttre,  coiffure,  fletrissure,  teinture) 
(J)}  of  adjectives  :  ordure  {h ova  the  Old  French  ord,  dirty, 
still  used  in  the  17th  century),  verdure  {greenery))  (c)  of 
substantives:  chevelure,  denture, ferrure,  nacrure. 

Its  signification,  originally  abstract,  has  in  some  instances 
become  concrete  (e.  g.  chevelure,  a  person's  hair,  &c.). 

26.  -pSU,  -pSA.  This  suffix  in  Latin  formed  adjectives 
from  substantives ;  it  has  become  in  French  -eux,  -euse, 
and  has  kept  its  function  :  farineux,  hasardeux,  neigeux, 
nerveux,  paresseux,  poussiereux. 

27.  -ATU.  This  termination  of  the  past  participle  of  the 
I  St  conjugation  has  become  -^'in  French,  and  has  formed 
{a)  adjectives:  marbre  (marbled),  nacre,  orange',  perle,  sense-, 
(b)  a  small  number  of  masculine  substantives :  cote,  poire, 
pomme,  raisine)  (c)  more  numerous  feminine  substantives, 
expressing  (i)  an  abundance  or  collection  of  objects  :  gerbe'e, 
ionchee,  rise'e  (abondance  de  rires),  &c. ;  (ii)  sometimes  the 
idea  of  a  thing  contained  :  assiette'e,  bouchee,  cuilleree  {spoon- 
ful), poignee ;  or  with  the  intercalated  syllable  -et- :  pelletee ; 

(iii)  a  product :  araignee  {spider-web,  or  spider,  but  properly 
spider-web,  from  aragne,  spider,  obs.)  ;  (iv)  the  result  of  an 
action :  collee  {blow  on  the  neck,  col),  joue'e  {blow  on  the 
cheek,  joue).  Sometimes  the  feminine  derivative  does  not 
seem  to  add  anything  to  the  idea  expressed  by  the  radical : 
an,  anne'e)  val,  valle'e,  &c. 

28.  -ipTU.    This   suffix,    neuter    in    Latin,    designated 

I  i 
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a  group  of  trees :  laur^tum,  rosetum,  plantations  of 
laurels,  of  roses.  It  became  French  in  the  plural  form 
as  well  as  the  singular.  In  the  singular,  -^tum  gave 
-6d.u,  -e'd,  -eid  {iiih  century),  -ei  {iiih),  -^^  (12th),  -o/(i3th). 
-Oi  has  been  preserved  in  Modern  French  in  the  form 
oi  -oy,  later  -ay,  in  proper  nouns  :  Aunoy,  Aunay.  In  the 
plural,  -^ta,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  be- 
come -oie,  -aie,  was  taken  for  a  collective  feminine  singular. 
-Oie  is  still  found  in  proper  nouns  and  a  few  common  nouns, 
e.  g.  gravois  (for  gravoi,  from  greve).  The  suffix  -ate  is 
now  used  to  form  new  common  nouns  of  this  kind,  and 
these  are  numerous :  houlaie,  cerisaie,  chenaie,  coudraie, 
futaie,  oseraie,  pommeraie,  ronceraie  [meaning  plantations 
of  birch-trees  {bouleaux),  cherry-trees  {cerisiers)j  &c.],  &c. 

29.  -TJTTU.  This  suffix  in  Popular  Latin  formed  adjectives 
expressing  some  special  development  of  a  quality  expressed 
by  the  radical,  mostly  with  a  shade  of  deprecation  or  con- 
tempt :  asti^tus,  possessing  cunning ;  corntitus,  possessing 
horns  (cornua) ;  nasi^tus,  big-nosed.  Hence  in  French,  by 
imitation :  barbu  {bearded),  bossu,  branchu,  crochu,  crepu, 
chevelu,  charnu,  goulu,  fourchu,  grenu,  lippu  {large-lipped), 
mafflu,  moustachu,  membru,  poilu,  pattu,  pointu,  tetu, 
ventru,  &c. 

30.  -T-ATE.  This  suffix  (which  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  English  -ness)  formed  abstract  nouns  in  Latin ;  hence 
the  French  words:  bonitatem,  bonte )  claritatem,  clarte-, 
puritatem,  O.K. />^r/^'(Mod.  Y.purete))  sanitatem,  sante; 
veritatem,  O.F.  verte  (Mod.  F.  ve'rite).  In  some  deriva- 
tives phonetic  laws  required  the  presence  of  a  feminine 
e  before  the  termination  -te:  falsitatem,  O.F.  falsete 
(Mod.  F.  faussete) ;  paupertatem,  pauvrete.  The  derivative 
seemed  as  though  formed  from  a  feminine  French  adjective 
and  the  suffix  -te')  this  is  why  in  the  Modern  language  the 
derivatives  are  actually  formed  in  this  way :  anciennete, 
durete)  legerete,  naivete,  oisivete)  surete.    So  the  Old  French 
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purte  has  become />wr^/^'.  If  a  word  corresponding  to  honte 
had  been  created  in  our  own  time  it  would  have  been 
honnete. 

This  suffix  -e-te'is  very  fertile  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
new  derivatives  designating  abstract  notions.  The  Learned 
formation  has  revived  the  Latin  i  of  -it-atem :  diver  site  \ 
and  thus  vertc  has  become  vc'rite. 

31.  -ITIA.  This  suffix  in  Latin  also  formed  abstract 
nouns  from  adjectives:  avarus,  avaritia;  Justus,  justjtia. 
It  is  also  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  -ness.  In 
French  it  has  become  either  -esse  or  -ise.  In  these  two 
forms  it  has  created  a  considerable  number  of  new 
nouns  from  adjectives  :  faiblesse,  ivresse,  justesse,  richesse, 
rudesse,  sagesse,  tristesse,  vieillesse,  &c.  ;  hetise,  cafardise, 
couardise,  faine'antise,  franchise,  gaillardise,  gourmandise, 
sot  Use,  &c. 

We  may  note  the  interpolation  of  -er-  in  fort-er-esse,  se'ch- 
er-esse. 

32.  -!IVU.  This  suffix  in  Latin  formed  adjectives  from 
the  past  participle :  attractus,  attractivus ;  descriptus, 
descriptivus.  The  suffix  has  become  in  French  -if,  -ive, 
and  forms  new  adjectives  from  verbs  or  nouns :  defensif 
maladif  pensif  poussif  tardif  &c.  During  the  course  of 
the  language  -z/'has  often  replaced  -is:  massif  ior  massis; 
and  -eux :  oistf  for  oiseux. 

317.    Noun-suffixes   containing  double  consonants 

OR    CONSONANT- groups. 

I.  Double  Consonants. 

I.  -LL-  (-9IIUS,  -911a).  In  Latin  this  suffix  formed 
diminutives  chiefly;  it  passed  into  French  in  the  form  of 
-el  (later  on  -eau)  in  the  masculine,  -elle  in  the  feminine,  and 
has  assumed  a  rich  development.  Sometimes  the  suffix  is 
added  direct  to  the  radical :  iombe,  tombeau ;  sometimes  it 

I  i  2 
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requires  an  intercalary  syllable  :  poete,  poet-er-eau ;  tourie, 
tourt-er-elle  ;  navem,  nav-ic-ella,  nacelle. 

The  proper  function  of  this  suffix  is  that  of  a  diminutive. 
Sometimes  the  derivative  has  displaced  the  simple  word 
and  has  then  assumed  its  original  signification :  couf-eau, 
mart-eau,  taur-eati.  Sometimes  the  derivative  has  taken 
a  distinct  signification,  and  the  simple  word  and  deriva- 
tive have  both  survived  :  dent,  dentelle  {tooth,  lace) ;  ombre, 
omhrelle  [shade,  sun-shade)  ;  pomme,  pommeau  {apple,  pum- 
mel) ;  tomhe,  tombeau.  The  diminutive  signification  is 
often  preserved  :  cave,  caveau  ;  rue,  ruelle ;  tonne,  tonneau ; 
becasse,  becasseau ;  carpe,  carpeau ;  colombe,  colombelle ; 
dindon,  dindonneau ;  pigeon^  pigeonneau ;  pore,  pourceau  ; 
tourte  (obsolete),  tourterelle. 

2.  -SS-  (issa).  This  suffix  in  Latin  of  the  Decadence 
formed  feminines  of  nouns  denoting  persons  :  diacon^ssa, 
prophetlssa.  It  came  into  popular  use  through  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church.  It  has  become  in  French  -esse  (Eng. 
-es^y  which  has  formed  feminine  substantives  :  chanoinesse, 
diaconesse,  duchesse,  hotesse,  mattresse,  patronesse,  pretresse, 
princesse,  &c.  ;  and,  preceded  by  the  syllable  -er-,  it  has  also 
become  the  feminine  ending  corresponding  to  that  of  sub- 
stantives in  -eur  denoting  masculine  agents  :  defend-er-esse, 
&c.  (p.  480).  -Esse  has  been  extended  to  names  of  animals  : 
dnesse,  iigresse. 

3.  -TT-.  This  suffix  occurs  in  feminine  nouns  in  Popular 
Latin  in  the  form  of  -Itta,  which  has  become  the  French 
•ette.  From  this  was  formed  a  masculine  -ittu,  French  -et. 
Then  this  suffix,  with  a  change  in  the  vowel,  lengthened 
\n\.o-at,  -atte,  -ot,  -otte.  It  forms  substantives  and  adjectives 
of  diminutive  or  sometimes  contemptuous  meaning,  small- 
ness  breeding  contempt.  [It  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
English  -let  {booklet).'] 

The  termination  -at  is  rare  :  aiglat,  louvat  (from  aigle, 
hup),  verrat  {boar  of  domestic  pig).     The  termination  -at  is 
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more  frequent:  ilot,  fievrotte.  It  is  found  in  proper  nouns: 
Jacquot,  Pierrot,  Margot,  especially  in  Franche-Comt^  and 
Burgundy.  The  diminutive  sense  is  lost  in  fagot,  gigot, 
goulot.  It  is  contemptuous  in  bellot  {childishly  pretty) , 
vieillot  {oldish).  We  may  note  the  intercalation  of  this 
suffix  in  verroterie.  The  termination  -et  {-ette)  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  and  forms  diminutives  :  gargonnet,  fillette, 
boulette,  maisonnette. 

The  diminutive  signification  has  disappeared,  either 
through  the  disappearance  of  the  original  word  or  because 
the  derivative  had  assumed  a  distinct  signification,  in 
houlet,  corset  (from  corps,  O.F.  cors),  livret,  ourlet,  tabouret, 
alouette,  casquette,  tablette.  The  radical  is  a  substantive 
in  most  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  may  be  a  verb : 
allumette,  bavette  {bib),  mouchette,  sonnette  (from  allumer, 
baver,  &c.).  The  suffix  is  preceded  by  an  intercalary 
syllable  in  gant-el-et,  oss-el-et,  band-el-ette,  femm-el-ette,  char- 
donn-er-etf  gorg-er-ette,  pdqu-er-ette.  When  the  suffix  is 
added  to  an  adjective  its  diminutive  signification  (=  the 
Eng.  -ish)  becomes  very  apparent :  doux,  doucet)  roux, 
rousset ;  jeune,  jeunet ;  mou,  mollet ;  aigre  {sour),  aigrelet 
{sourish) ;  grand,  grandelet ;  tendre,  tendrelet. 

2.     Consonant-Groups. 

I.  -ALD.  This  suffix,  of  Germanic  origin,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  a  great  number  of  compound  Germanic  proper 
names,  such  as  Grimwald,  Reinwald.  In  certain  dialects 
-wald  becomes  -wold :  Reinwold.  Proper  nouns  in  -wold 
have  passed  into  French  in  the  form  of  -old:  Reinwold, 
Reinold,  Renout  The  form  -wald  became  in  French  -aid, 
-alt,  -aud,  -aut:  Reinwald,  Reinald,  Rcinaud,  Renaud; 
Gerwald,  Gerald,  Ge'raud.  Of  these  the  suffix  -aid  in 
French  has  formed,  more  especially,  numerous  proper 
names,  first  with  Germanic  elements,  but  afterwards  even 
with  Latin  elements:  Arnaud,  Artaut,  Gonault,  Guenegaud, 
Reynault,  Bonaud,  Clairaud  or  Clairaut,  &c. 
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Owing  to  the  number  of  proper  nouns  in  -and  the  suffix 
was  extended  to  common  nouns  indicating  persons  and 
animals,  giving  them  mostly  a  pejorative  sense.  In  the 
substantives  clabaud,  crapaud,  he'raut,  ribaud,  baguenaude, 
grignenaude,  Sec,  the  radical  is  doubtless  Germanic ;  in 
badaud,  levraut  {leveret),  pataud  (flounderer,  bungler,  from 
patle^y  and  quinaud  the  radical  is  French.  The  sense  is 
clearly  pejorative  in  derivatives  from  adjectives :  finaud 
{wily),  lourdaiid,  noiraud,  rustaud  {boorish),  salaud. 

2.  -ND-.  This  group  is  found  in  the  Latin  gerundives 
-andus,  -^ndus,  which  in  the  feminine  form  have  given 
French  feminine  substantives  in  -ande :  buande,  buvande, 
filande,  lavande,  offrande,  provende,  viande,  whence  buan- 
dier,  buanderie ;  filandiere  (obsolete),  lavandiere  [Old  Eng. 
lavender,  whence  laundry],  &c. 

3.  -NS-  (^nse.  The  Latin  -ensem,  through  its  Popular 
form  -^se,  became  in  French  -eis,  or  sometimes  -is,  and  then 
•ois,  which  in  the  Modern  language  has  been  changed  into 
•ais)  thus  the  Latin  suffix  has  given  rise  to  three  dif- 
ferent forms  in  French :  -is,  -ois,  -ais.  As  in  Latin,  these 
indicate  origin  or  residence. 

Derivatives  in  -/5 :  marquis  (man  of  the  Mark  or  March), 
pays  {country),  le  Parisis,  le  Beauvaisis, 

Derivatives  in  -ois;  bourgeois,  courtois,  villageois,  Albi- 
geois,  Bavarois,  Carthaginois,  &c. 

Derivatives  in  -ais :  Anglais,  Frangais ;  Orle'anais,  side 
by  side  with  arlenois,  aUnois  {cresson  alenois  =  Orleans 
cress,  garden  cress),  Portugais,  Marseillais,  &c. 

The  language  still  hesitates  between  the  two  forms  -ais 
and  -ois.  [We  must  note  that  the  termination  oifrangais, 
harnais,  marais,  and  a  few  other  words  represents  the 
Germanic  -isk  (Eng.  -ish  in  Prankish),  and  not  the  Lat. 
-^nse.'] 

4.  -NT-  (-m^ntu,  -ante  and  -antia).  The  suffix  -m^ntu 
was  added  in  Latin  to  the  radical  of  a  verb  :  ali-m^ntum, 
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frag-m^ntTim.  French  has  utiHzed  the  suffix  as  it  occurs  in 
verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation,  -a-m^ntum,  -ement,  which  is 
added  to  the  radical  of  the  present  participle.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  suffixes  of  the  language,  and  a  powerful 
instrument  of  derivation  ;  it  forms  an  unlimited  number  of 
words  expressing  either  the  action  indicated  by  the  radical 
or  the  state  or  object  that  results  from  the  action  :  abaisse- 
nient,  ahoutissement,  accablement,  achevement,  accrotssement, 
adoucissement,  allatfement,  appartement,  departement\  &c. 

In  blanchnnent  we  have  a  contraction  for  blanchiement, 
another  form  of  blanchoiement  from  blanchoyer  \  so  chdti- 
ment  for  chdtiement,  from  chatter.  Compartiment,  sentiment, 
are  Learned  forms  for  compartement  (cf  departement),  sente- 
ment. 

The  suffixes  -ante  and  -antia  in  Latin  formed  present  par- 
ticiples and  feminine  verbal  substantives  taken  from  them: 
they  have  become  in  French  -ant,  -ance,  and  are  added  to 
the  radicals  of  verbs.  These  suffixes  are  very  prolific : 
puissant,  savant,  puissance,  creance,  vengeance,  &c. 

5.  -RD-  (-ard).  The  German  suffix  -hart  {hard,  strong) 
has  given  many  proper  names :  Meinhart,  Reginhart ; 
these  proper  names  have  passed  into  French  with  the 
termination  -ard,  which  has  given  rise  to  derivatives  from 
either  {a)  Germanic  radicals :  Aymard,  Bernard,  Guyard, 
Havard,  Richard,  &c. ;  or  {b)  French  radicals :  Hachard, 
Denisard,  Nisard,  Poupard,  Vetillard,  &c. 

From  proper  names  the  suffix  has  passed  to  common 
nounS;  and  has  formed,  in  combination  with  either  nouns 
or  verbs,  substantives  which  denote :  {a)  living  beings, 
generally  in  a  disparaging  sense :  bavard  {chatterbox), 
criard,  fuyard,  grognard,  mouchard,  pillard,  richard,  &c. ; 
or  (b)  objects  :  billard,  cuissard,  placard  {cupboard^  from 
plaque,  panel),  poignard,  puisard,  &c. 

[The  history  of  this  word,  as  given  in  the  Didionnaire  General  of 
Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  1  homas,  illustrates  excellently  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  the  suffix  in  question.] 
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6.  -SM-,  -ST-.  -ifsmus,  -ista,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Learned  formation  in  the  forms  -tsme,  -tste  (see  under 
Learned  Formation,  §  322). 

The  suffix  -aster  indicated,  in  Latin,  an  incomplete 
resemblance  with  the  idea  expressed  by  the  radical : 
oleaster  {wild  olive,  from  olea,  olive).  The  suffix  has 
become  in  French  -astre,  -dire :  pardtre,  mardtre,  filidtrey 
gentilldtre.  In  combination  with  adjectives  it  forms 
especially  new  adjectives  which  express  a  quality  kindred 
to  that  expressed  by  the  radical  (Engl,  -ish) :  belldtre 
(coarsely  handsome),  blanchdtre  {whitish),  bleudtre,  brundtre, 
doucedtre,  findtre  {inefficiently  cunning),  foldtre  {skittish),  jaun- 
dtre,  noirdtre,  verddtre,  &c.  It  has  a  slightly  disparaging 
value. 

Conclusion. — We  have  now  reviewed  the  numerous 
suffixes  that  serve  to  form  both  nouns  and  adjectives, 
classifying  them  in  a  purely  external  and  artificial 
order. 

Suffixes  are  added  to  the  radicals  of  substantives,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  or  indeclinable  words,  and  by  one  or  other 
of  these  combinations  give  rise  to  either  substantives  or 
adjectives.  Of  the  Latin  suffixes  some  did  not  outlive 
the  period  of  Old  French,  and  now  only  survive  in  isolated 
words  where  they  are  no  longer  perceived  as  suffixes  : 
e.  g.  -ail,  -ain,  -as,  -aison,  -is,  &c.  ;  others  have  lasted  as 
suffixes  down  to  the  present  day,  and  are  still  living : 
e.  g.  -eur  feminine),  -eur  (masculine),  -u,-  esse,  -ise,  &c. 
Others  again  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  language :  e.  g.  -ien,  which  has  developed  from  -anu 
preceded  by  a  palatal ;  and  -el,  which  has  grown  up  beside 
-al,  from  the  Latin  -alem.  Some  have  changed  their 
signification,  and  hence  their  function  :  -age,  from  being 
a  collective  suffix,  has  become  the  suffix  of  a  noun  of 
action ;  -aille,  from  being  a  collective  suffix,  has  become  a 
pejorative. 
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The   chief  truly    French    suffixes  derived    from    Latin 
suffixes,  and  used  in  the  Popular  formation,  are : 


-able 

-eau,-elle)  -ereau, 

-il,-ille{seep.4.']i) 

-ade 

-erelle 

ilk  (see  p.  473) 

-age 

-eil,  -eille 

-in,  -ine 

•agne 

-ement 

-is  (=  -ensem, 

-ate 

•erie 

see  p.  486,  3) 

-ail,  -aille 

-esque 

-is,  -isse ;  -ice,  -iche 

-a/«(from-anum) 

-esse  (4tia) 

(see  p.  469,  6) 

-ais  {-ots)            y 

-esse  (-jssa) 

-ise 

-at'son 

-et,  -ette 

-oche 

-al,  -el 

-euil,  -eul,  -eule 

•oir,  -oire 

•ant,  -ance 

-eur  (see  p. 

478,  22) 

-ois 

-ande,  -andier. 

-eur,  -eresse, 

-euse 

■ol,  -ole 

•endtere 

(see  p.  478,  23) 

-on 

•ard,  -arde 

-eux,    -euse 

(see    p. 

-ot,  -otte 

-as,  -asse 

481,  26) 

-ouil 

-at 

-ey 

-te 

-dtre 

-ien,  -ienne 

-u 

-and,  -ande 

-ie 

-ucke 

-ay 

-ier,  -iere 

-urt 

-e,  -ee 

-il  (see  p.  4' 

72) 

Of  these  suffixes  the  following  are  still  living,  in  various 
degrees : 

(a)  Forming  the  names  of  things,  either  concrete  or 
abstract  :  -age,  -ance,  -ement,  -oir,  -ure,  which  are  usually 
added  to  radicals  of  verbs;  -te,  -ee,  -esse,  -ise,  -eur  {verdeur), 
-erie,  -aille,  -ille,  -on,  -is,  -ine,  which  are  added  to  radicals  ot 
nouns  (substantive  or  adjective). 

{b)  Forming  nouns  relating  to  persons  (substantive  or 
adjective):  -ais,-aise',  -ois, -oise ;  -ant, -ante  {-ande) ;  -andier 
-eau,  -elle,  -ereau,  -erelle,  -ard,  -arde;  -aud,  -aude)  -eur, -euse, 
-eux,  -euse  ipartageux) ;  -ien,  -ienne ;  -ier,  -iere. 

(c)  Forming  adjectives:  -able,  -al,  -el,  -dtre  -e,  -ee ;  -et, 
-ette ;  -eux,  -euse  {poudreux) ;  -in,  -ine,  -u. 
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Some  of  these  suffixes  may  pass  from  one  class  to 
another. 

We  see  how  varied  is  this  mode  of  word-formation,  by 
which  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  shades  of  thought 
may  be  expressed.  This  fertility  of  French  contrasts 
with  the  singular  poverty  of  Germanic  derivation. 

318.  Verb-suffixes. — Verb-derivation  may  be  simple 
or  complex. 

Simple  derivation  is  effected  with  the  help  of  the  suffixes 
'er,  'ir,  to  form,  in  general,  verbs  of  the  ist  conjugation 
when  the  radical  is  a  substantive,  and  verbs  of  the  2nd 
conjugation  when  the  radical  is  an  adjective :  mur,  murer ; 
blanc,  blanchir.     (See  also  §  292.) 

The  derivation  is  complex  when  between  the  radical 
and  the  suffix  special  suffixes  are  intercalated.  Nearly  all 
of  these  also  serve  to  form  nouns,  and  they  add  to  the  verb 
the  same  special  signification  that  they  give  to  nouns. 

Verbs  in  -ailler  \  ferr-ailler  {to  fence),  philosoph-ailler,  rint' 
ailler,  touss-ailler. 

Verbs  in  -iller  :  brand-t'/kr,  fend-i/kr,  mord-iller  {to  nibble), 
point-tiler,  saut-iller. 

Verbs  in  -outlier :  gaz-ouiller  {to  warble,  from  gazer  = 
jaser,  to  chat,  chatter),  bred-ouiller  (from  the  Old  French 
bredeler,  with  the  same  meaning,  to  gabble,  mumble). 

Verbs  in  -eler :  dent-eler  {to  scallop  an  edge,  from  dent-er), 
saut-eler  (from  saut-er). 

Verbs  in  -eter,  -oter :  claqu-eter  {to  rattle),  craqu-eter, 
marqu-eter,  crach-oter,  sug-o^er,  tap-oter. 

Verbs  in  -onner :  chant-onner  {to  hum),  griff-onner,  mdch- 
onner. 

Verbs  in  -asser :  avoc-asser,  e'criv-asser,  rev-asser  {to  day- 
dream). 

Verbs  in  -ocher :  bav-ocher  {to  smudge),  fldn-ocher. 

We  may  add  piet-iner  {to  stamp),  pleur-nicher  {to 
whimper),  &c. 
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Finally  we  must  note  the  very  prolific  suffix  occurring  in 
the  forms  -oyer,  -ayer,  -eyer,  or  even  -ier)  char,  charroyer 
{to  cart),  charrkr  {to  float  down,  of  a  river  carrying  ice,  or 
wreckage) ;  vert,  verdoyer ;  larme,  larmoyer ;  net,  nettoyer; 
onde,  ondoytr ;  fete,  festoyer  ;  begue,  begayer  {to  stammer) ; 
planche,  plancheier,  &c. 
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on  the  Greek  model. —  327.  Conclusion. 

319.  Learned  formation  from  the  latin  and  greek. 
— We  have  spoken  (Book  I,  §  16)  of  the  history  of  this 
Learned  formation  first  from  the  Latin  and  then  from  the 
Greek,  by  which  a  considerable  number  of  words  have 
been  borrowed,  and  introduced  into  French. 

We  know  on  the  one  hand  how  the  Latin  Learned 
formation  first  had  recourse  to  Low  Latin,  that  is  to 
mediaeval  Latin,  at  the  very  origin  of  the  written  language; 
how  the  words  taken  from  Low  Latin  increased  in  number, 
imperceptibly  at  first ;  how  they  multiplied  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th  century,  and  finally  made  quite  an  invasion  in 
the  15th ;  how,  at  that  date,  the  lettered  classes,  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome, 
resorted  to  Classical  Latin ;  how,  in  the  i6th  century, 
a  movement  of  reaction  took  place,  which  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  borrowing  of  fresh  words,  but  did  not  succeed 
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in  suppressing  it ;  how  this  still  continued,  perhaps  with 
more  moderation,  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  and 
again  assumed  a  more  considerable  development  in  the 
19th  century.  Learned  formation  from  the  Latin  will  never 
cease  until  the  whole  Latin  vocabulary  has  passed  into 
French. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Middle  Ages  Greek  was 
unknown,  or  could  no  longer  be  read.  When  the  monks 
met  Greek  words  in  a  manuscript  they  said :  graecum  est, 
non  legitur  {it  is  Greek,  it  cannot  be  read).  It  was  in  the 
14th  century  that  its  study  was  revived,  first  with  the 
help  of  Latin  translations  made  by  the  Italians.  Bishop 
Nicole  Oresme  [d.  1382],  councillor  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
translated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  appeared  such  words  as  aristocratie,  democratie, 
monarchie.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  penetrated  into 
general  use  immediately ;  they  were  mostly  confined  to 
works  of  limited  circulation.  In  the  i6th  century  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  received  considerable  development : 
the  great  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  studied  this  beautiful 
language  enthusiastically  ;  and  authors  like  Rabelais  intro- 
duced Greek  terms  into  their  works.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Greek  terminology,  through  Latin,  entered  into  the 
language  of  science ;  and,  the  Latin  being  translated  into 
French,  Greek  words  became  French.  The  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  18th  century  intro- 
duced an  endless  number  of  Greek  words.  Words  were 
taken  from  all  sources,  in  every  form,  simple  or  compound, 
and  we  find  even  Greek  radicals  combined,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Greek  composition,  to  form  new  French  words. 
In  some  cases  Greek  prefixes  and  suffixes  were  added  to 
Latin  or  French  radicals ;  and  this  enormous  mass  of 
foreign  words  has  infused  into  French  modes  of  word- 
formation  that  are  contrary  to  its  genius. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  influx  will  be  shown  below: 
we  only  note  here  that  this  learned  language  for  the  most 
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part  remains  foreign  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  The  common  people,  who  can  only  speak  a  language 
that  they  understand,  ignore  it,  or,  if  they  adopt  some  of 
its  terms,  approximate  them  to  the  words  they  know,  by 
the  most  singular  distortions.  Thus  definition  is  turned  into 
a  synonym  of  fin :  un  travail  qui  n'a  pas  de  definition  {an 
endless  piece  of  work) ;  deliherer  is  used  as  an  equivalent 
of  lihe'rer :  tin  homme  delihere  du  service  {a  man  freed  from 
military  service).  The  words  are  distorted,  not  only  in 
meaning,  but  also  in  outward  form :  le  carbonate  (sc.  of 
soda)  becomes  de  la  carbonade ;  le  strapontin  {small  front- 
seat  of  a  brougham)  becomes  le  serpentin)  le  diabete  is 
changed  into  diablette ;  le  laudanum  into  lait  d'dnon  ;  la 
goutte  sciatique  {sciatic  gout)  into  goutte  asiatique\  &c. 
This  is  called  popular  etymology.  The  common  people 
—and  for  this  they  are  not  to  be  blamed— cannot  bring 
themselves  to  repeat  words  that  they  do  not  understand  ; 
they  must  make  out  a  connexion  in  some  way  or  other 
between  these  words  and  those  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  However,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  literary 
language  is  growing  more  and  more  permeated  with  these 
Learned  words. 

320.  Modes  of  composition  and  derivation  in  the 
LEARNED  FORMATION. — The  modcs  of  Composition  and 
derivation  which  the  Learned  language  has  introduced 
into  the  Popular  language  rest  on  the  following  principle. 
Each  new  French  word  created  by  Learned  formation  is 
produced  on  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  type,  either  real  or  artificially 
created. 

Thus  corporel,  sebace,  tangible,  represent  the  real  Latin 
types  corporalis,  sebaceus,  tangibilis,  carried  directly  into 
the  Learned  language.  On  the  contrary,  caudal,  crustace, 
explosible,  correspond  to  artificial  types  caudalis,  crusta- 
ceus,   explosibilis,   taken    from   the   simple    Latin  words 

'  [Compare  our  vulgar  English  sparrow-grass,  for  asparagus.] 
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Cauda,  crusta,  explosus.  Fahuliste  is  not  derived  from 
fahle^  but  from  a  Latin  type  fabulista,  artificially  derived 
from  fabula. 

So  also  with  compounds.  In  forming  a  compound 
signifying  'bee-culture/  Latin  gives  apis  for  hee^  and 
cultura  for  culture)  the  Latin  compound  would  be  api- 
cultura  on  the  type  of  agricultura;  apicultura  is  there- 
fore transferred  to  French  in  the  form  of  apiculture. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  Greek :  on  the  types 
of  amaurdsis  {dim-sight),  taken  from  amauros  {dim),  and 
arthrdsis  {articulation) ,  taken  from  arthros  {a  joint),  &c., 
the  Learned  formation  has  created  with  neuron  {nerve) 
the  word  neurdsis  and  rendered  it  by  ne'vrose.  With  the  two 
words  osteon  {bone)  and  lithos  {stone)  Greek  might  have 
formed  osteolithos ;  it  is  this  compound  lawfully  coined 
by  the  moderns  that  has  become  the  French  osteolithe 
{petrified  bone). 

I.    Learned  Formation  from  the  Latin. 

321.  Borrowings  from  the  latin. — Borrowings  from 
the  Latin  form  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  learned 
vocabulary  of  French.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples. 
We  shall  only  quote  Latin  words  (both  from  Classical  and 
Low  Latin)  which  have  passed  unchanged  into  French 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  gallicize  them  :  ab  irato,  ab 
intestat  (for  ab  intestato),  ad  libitum,  ad  patres,  ad  unguem, 
ad  valorem,  a  fortiori,  a  priori,  a  posteriori,  Ave  Maria, 
benedicite,  caput  mortuum,  credo,  cruor,  deleatur,  ecce  homo, 
ex  professo,  ex  cathedra,  ex  voto,  fac  simile,  impromptu, 
or  emus,  quolibet,  rossolis,  semper  vivens,  semen-contra,  Te 
Deum,  tu  autem,  vice  versa,  vertex,  &c. 

We  shall  quote  more  borrowings  from  compounds  with 
particles  (§  323,  2). 

322.  Derivation  on  the  latin  model. — We  give  the 
list  of  the  more  important  Latin  suffixes  transferred  into 
French : — 
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I.  Noun-suffixes : 

-ium,  used  in  chemistry :  aluminium,  potassium,  sodium. 

-icus,  French  -ique,  forms  adjectives :  chimique,  ferrique 
(this  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  Greek  suffix 
-ikos,  p.  501). 

-aceus,  -eus,  French  -ace,  -ace'e,  -e'e,  indicates  the  organic 
orders  and  famiUes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  :  liliace'es,  liliees ;  renonculace'es,  renonculees ; 
crustace's.  The  plural  is  used  to  designate  the  group, 
the  singular  a  member  thereof. 

-alls  takes  the  same  forms  in  Learned  derivation  as 
in  Popular  derivation  :  -al,  -ial,  and  -el,  -iel)  caudal, 
pictural,  abbatial ;  additionnel,  juridictionnel. 

-tudo,  French  -titde :  decrepitude,  exactitude,  longitude, 
platitude. 

-Ilium,  French  -ide,  forms  diminutives:  ovule,  pilule)  with 
an  intercalated  syllable  -ic- :  clavicule,  the'dtricule. 

-ianus,  -iana,  French  -ien,  -ienne,  a  suffix  of  Popular  origin 
adopted  by  the  Learned  formation  (see  p.  474);  added 
especially  to  the  radicals  of  words  ending  in  -ique : 
logique,  logicien ;  rhetorique,  rhe'toricien ;  also  acarien, 
hatracien,  &c. 

-arius,  French  -aire.  -Aire  is  the  Learned  form  of  the 
Popular  suffix  -ier  (21,  p.  477) :  egalitaire,  humanitaire, 
proletaire. 

-ationem,  French  -ation,  replaces  the  Popular  suffix  -aison 
of  the  same  origin :  derivation,  formation,  organisa- 
tion (see  p.  476). 

-atorem,  French  -ateur,  replaces  the  Popular  suffix  -eur  of 
the  same  origin  (see  p.  478; :  aspirateur,  organisateur. 
Compare  the  two  derivatives  fileur,  filateur  {spinner), 
from  filer. 

-atorium,  French  -atoire :  accusatoire,  blasphematoire.  The 
language  had  lost  the  power  of  forming  adjectives 
with  the  help  of  the  suffix  -oir,  -oire,  of  the  same  origin 
(see  p.  480),  and  could  only  form  substantives,  mascu- 
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line  or  feminine :  fermoir,  e'cumotre.  The  Learned 
language  has  re-introduced  the  adjective. 

-atura;  French  -ature,  tends  to  replace  the  Popular  form 
'Ure  (see  p.  481) :  courbafitre,  filature,  ossature  {the 
bony  framework  of  the  body). 

-atum,  -at,  corresponds  to  the  Popular  suffix  -e  (see  p.  481) : 
externat,  internat,  volontartat. 

•itatem,  French  -ite:  amovibilite,  culpabilite.  From  amable 
the  Popular  language  had  derived  amablete  (see  p. 
482).  The  Learned  language  reintroduced  the  Latin 
form  :  amabilite. 

-entem,  -entia,  French  -ent,  -ence.  These  suffixes,  in  the 
Popular  language,  had  become  -ant,  -ance  (see  p.  487  . 
The  Learned  language  reintroduced  the  Latin  vowel  e : 
imminent,  imminence ;  prudent,  prudence. 

•iscus,  French  -esque,  through  the  Italian  -esco.  The 
Italian  suffix,  introduced  into  French  in  the  v^ords 
dantesque,  grotesque,  pittoresque,  gives  also  new  deriva- 
tives :  Aristophanesque,  Molie'r esque. 

•ismus,  -ista,  French  -isme,  -iste.  These  suffixes  indicate 
respectively  abstract  notions  or  doctrines,  and  the 
partisans  of  these  notions  or  doctrines  :  christianisme, 
royalisme,  de'isme,  athe'isme,  journalisme ;  royaliste, 
deiste,  journaliste.  Words  in  -isme  may  exist  without 
corresponding  terms  in  -iste,  and  vice  versa :  mysttcisme, 
specialiste ;  and  even  when  both  forms  occur  they  may 
not  correspond  with  one  another :  thus  naturaliste 
has  nothing  necessarily  in  common  with  naturalisme '. 

2.  Verb-suffixes. — These  are  (i)  the  suffix  -er,  often  pre- 
ceded by  i\  transfuser,  confe'rencier  {to  give  a  lecture,  con- 
ference) ;  and  (ii)  the  suffix  -iser :  general,  ge'neraliser. 

^  [^Naturaliste  originally  meant  a  student  of  nature,  the  Eng.  naturalist ; 
naturalisme  the  doctrine  of  the  school  of  novelists  who  aimed  at  portray- 
ing nature  with  scientific  truth.  Quite  recently  naturaliste  has  gained 
a  second  meaning  as  an  adjective  corresponding  to  naturalisme  :  roman- 
ciernaturaliste.^ 
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323.  Composition  on  the  latin  model. — The  Learned 
mode  of  composition  naturally  reproduces  the  Latin  mode 
of  formation  of  compounds,  whether  by  introducing  into 
French  a  real  Latin  compound  (e.  g.  agriculture),  or  by 
combining  two  Latin  words  according  to  Latin  laws  and 
transferring  this  artificial  product  into  French. 

Learned  composition  combines  (i)  words  with  words  ; 
(2)  words  with  particles. 

1.  Compounds  of  words. — These  include  substantives  or 
adjectives  formed  {a)  of  an  adjective  and  substantive  :  multi- 
color e,  multiforme ;  {ft)  of  two  adjectives  :  unirefringent ; 
{c)  of  an  adverb  and  an  adjective:  bicarhone )  id)  of  two 
substantives:  aqueduc,  viaduc,fulmicoton  {gun-cotton),  cune'i- 
forme ;  {e)  of  a  substantive  and  a  verb  radical  (these 
being  very  numerous)  :  regicide,  viticole,  fumivore  {smoke- 
consuming),  calorifere. 

We  may  also  class  here  the  verbs  in  -ifier  and  -efter 
compounded  of  a  noun  (substantive  or  adjective)  and  a  verb. 
Verbs  in  -ifier  correspond  with  Latin  verbs  in  -ificare  : 
sanctificare,  sanctifier,  versificare,  versifier-,  their  deriva- 
tives end  in  -ificateur,  -ification  {versificateur,  versification). 
Verbs  in  -efier  come  from  Latin  verbs  in  -facere  :  lique- 
facere,  liquefier )  stupefacere,  stupefier-,  torrefacere, 
torrefier  {to  roast  coffee,  &c.)  ;  their  derivatives  end  in 
•efacteur,  -efaction  {liquefacteur,   liquefaction). 

2.  Compounds  with  particles. — Composition  with  particles 
has  reintroduced  in  an  almost  entirely  Latin  form  certain 
particles,  some  of  which  had  been  lost  in  French,  while 
others  had  been  preserved  in  the  Popular  formation,  but 
under  more  or  less  modified  forms. 

Ab  Borrowings :    abdiquer,   aberration,   ab 

sorber,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  abducteur,  able'gat. 

Ad  Borrowings :  adapter,  addition,  applaudir. 

New  compound  :  adducteur. 
Kk 
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Ante  or  Anti-         Borrowings  :  antecedent,  antepe'nultieme. 
New  compounds  :  antichambre,  antidater, 
ante'dtluvien. 
Circum  Borrowings  :  circonference,  circonvenir. 

New  compounds  :  circumpolaire,  circum- 
navigation. 
Cis  {this  side  of)    Borrowings  :  cispadan,  cisrhe'nan,  &c. 

New  compound  :  cisleiihan. 
Cum  Most  Latin  words  beginning  with  cum 

(com-,  con-,  cor-,  col-,  co-)  have  been 
reintroduced  into  French,  and  new 
formations  have  further  increased  the 
endless  list  of  these  Learned  com- 
pounds :  commensal,  construire,  con- 
venir,  correspondre,  coefficient,  code'- 
tenu,  &c. 
Contra  Borrowing :  contradiction. 

New  compound  :  contravention  (in  Latin 
contraveniens  is  found). 
De  Borrowings  :  decerner,  declarer. 

Dis-,  di-  Borrowings :    dilapider,    divulguer,    dis- 

penser, disputer. 
New  compounds :  disconvenir,  disculper, 
discrediter. 
B,  Ex  Borrowings  :  excellence,  exposer,  eliminer, 

enumerer. 
New  compounds  which    are   becoming 
popular :  ex-ministre,  ex-prefet. 
Extra  Borrowings  :  extraordinaire,  extravagant. 

New  compounds  :  extra-judiciaire,  extra- 
fin,  extra-legal,  &c.    Extra  has  become 
a  substantive  in  the  popular  speech : 
faire  un  extra  (to  make  something  extra). 
In  (Eng.  in)  Borrowings  :  illustrer,  implorer. 

New     compounds:     infiltrer,     injecter\ 
in-folio,  in-dix'huit  (iSmo). 
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In-  {negative) 


Inter 

Intra 

Intro- 
Ob 

Paene  {nearly) 
Per 


Post 
Prae 


Praetor 
Pro 


Borrowings :  mjusie,  inexorable.  This 
prefix  at  the  present  day  forms  an 
immense  number  of  negative  adjec- 
tives of  which  the  corresponding 
simple  words  often  no  longer  exist : 
inextinguible,  implacable,  &c. ;  extin- 
guible,  placable,  do  not  exist. 

Borrowings :  intercaler,  interceder. 

New  compounds :  international,  inter- 
oce'anique,  &c. 

Borrowing :  intrinseque. 

New  compounds :  intra-marginal,  intra- 
tropical,  &c. 

Borrowing  :  introduire. 

New  compound  :  intromission. 

Borrowings  :  observer,  occulte,  opprimer. 

New  compounds  :  objectif,  obovale. 

Borrowing  :  pe'ninsule. 

New  compound  :  pe'nombre. 

Borrowings :  perfection,  perforer,  per- 
severer. 

New  compounds :  persijler^  perspective, 
perse  cuter. 

Borrowings :  post-scrtptum,  posthume. 

New  compounds  :  post-dater,  post-poser. 

Borrowings  :  preceder,  predestiner. 

New  compounds  :  predominer,  pre'dis- 
poser,  prehistorique. 

Borrowings :  preterit,  preterition. 

Borrowings :  proce'der,  produire. 

New  compounds :  proeminence,  pro- 
tuberance. In  the  i6th  century,  in 
certain  Popular  compounds,  pour  was 
changed  into  pro-  under  Learned  influ- 
ence :  pourmener,  promener ;   pourfil, 

profit. 

K  k  2 
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Quasi  {almost) 

Retro 
Sub 

Satis  {enough) 

Super 

Supra 

Trans 

Ultra 

Vice 


New  compounds :  quasi-contrat,  quasi- 
fou, 

belongs  to  the  Learned  language  when 
it  has  the  acute  accent :  reformer ^ 
repression^  reorganiser  (see  p.  428). 

Borrowings :  retroagir,  retrograder. 

New  derivatives  :  retroactif,  retrograda- 
Hon,  &c. 

Borrowings  :  subjuguer,  subsister. 

New  compounds :  subdiviser,  subor- 
donner. 

Borrowing :  satisfatre,  whence  satisfac- 
tion. 

Borrowings :  superficie,  superflu. 

New  compounds :  superfifiy  superposer. 

New  compounds  :  supra-sensible,  supra- 
terrestre. 

Borrowings :  transferer,  transformer. 

New  compounds  :  transalpin,  transfuser. 

has  only  formed  one  real  compound, 
ultramontain,  but  it  is  tending  to  be- 
come popular :  ultra-royaliste. 

New  compounds  :  vice-amiral,  vice-rot. 


We  may  add  :  bene  {benediction^,  male  {malediction), 
and  the  numeral  adverbs  bis,  tri-,  quadri-,  quinti-,  in 
bisannuel,  bivalve,  trifolie,  &c. 

These  examples  show  the  extent  of  this  Learned  forma- 
tion, which  is  slowly  disorganizing  the  popular  speech  \ 

^  In  practical  instruction  in  French  this  fact  may  at  least  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  dealing  with  pupils  who  are  ignorant  of  Latin  ;  for 
the  words  of  Learned  formation  familiar  to  the  pupils  may  usefully  do 
duty  for  the  unknown  Latin  words.  In  historical  French  grammar  Latin 
is  requisite  in  discussing  questions  of  origin.  Now,  it  often  happens  that 
the  primitive  Latin  type  is  to  be  found  intact  in  some  Learned  derivative 
and  can  be  quoted  instead  of  the  Latin  \frele  comes  from  the  Latin  fragilis. 
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II.    Learned  Formation  from  the  Greek. 

This  includes  borrowings  from  the  Greek  and  the  for- 
mation of  derivatives  and  compounds  from  Greek  words. 

324.  Borrowings  from  the  greek. — The  list  of 
words  borrowed  direct  from  Greek  is  very  coxisiderable. 

We  giv^e  only  a  few  examples  with  the  initial  a  :  acalephe, 
ace'phale,  adynamte,  agaric,  agtologie,  aloes,  alope'cie,  amaurose, 
amorphe,  anacoluthe,  analyse,  androgyne,  anemie,  anthere, 
aorte,  aphaste,  apherese,  aphonie,  apocryphe,  apologie,  apo- 
nevrose,  apophthegme,  apoplexie,  apostrophe,  aptere,  apyrexie, 
arthrite,  asphyxie,  atonie,  &c. 

325.  Derivation  on  the  greek  model. — Suffixes  taken 
from  Greek  are  not  very  numerous  : 

-ia  (-/a),  French  -ie,  which  has  merged  with  the  suffix  -ie  of 
Latin  origin  (§  315);  gives,  with  the  help  of  prefixes, 
parasynthetic  nouns:  pe'tale,  ape'talie  (absence  of  petals). 

-ique  (-c'/cof)  is  distinguished  from  the  suffix  of  Latin  origin 
'ique  by  its  being  always  preceded  by  the  syllable  -at- : 
arome,  aromatique. 

-ose  (-a)ais).  On  the  type  of  amaurose  doctors  have  created 
new  derivatives  in  -ose  :  gastrose,  ne'vrose,  &c.,  denoting 
morbid  affections. 

-itis  (-tVtf),  French  -ite.  On  the  type  of  arthrite,  nephrite, 
doctors  have  created  feminine  words  in  -ite  :  bronchite, 
pharyngite,  in  which  -ite  indicates  inflammation. 

-itds  (-trr/f),  French  -ite.  On  the  type  of  malachite,  pyrite, 
mineralogists  have  created  masculines  in  -ite  to  desig- 
nate minerals  :  anthracite,  granite,  lignite,  &c. 
This  suffix  has  been  extended  into  chemistry  to  desig- 
nate salts :  sulfites ;  analogy  with  the  Latin  word 
muriatum  [sea-salt)  caused  the  creation  of  the  suffix 
-ate  to  designate  more  oxygenated  salts :  sulfate, 

represented  by /ro^y^ ;  »/^w6/^  from  mobilis,  preserved  in  mobile',  mur  from 
maturus,  preserved  in  the  derivative  tnaiurite  (Latin  maturitatem),  &c. 
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326.  Composition  on  the  greek  model.— Words  are 
combined  according  to  this  mode  of  formation  either  (i) 
with  other  words,  or  (ii)  with  particles. 

(i)  Compounds  of  words. — These  are  innumerable.  We 
may  divide  them  generally  into  two  groups  :  in  the  first 
{a)  certain  words  play  the  part  of  prefixes  or  determinants ; 
in  the  second  {b)  certain  other  words  play  the  part  of 
suffixes  or  determinates.  They  are  either  substantives  or 
adjectives. 

{a)  A.nth.voi^o-logie,  -me'trie]  chrono-metre,  -scope;  crypto- 
carpe,  -gramme,  -graphic ;  6lectro-atmant,  -chtmique,  -dyna- 
miquCy  -graphe,  -lyse,  -lyte,  -metre,  -phore,  -scope,  -therapie ; 
gastr-^/^/(?,  -encephalite,  gastro-cele,  -logic,  -thoracique,  &c. 
We  may  mention  also  as  important  prefixes  :  h6mato-, 
h6mi-,  hydro-,  m6so-,  ost^o-,  pal^o-,  photo-,  pseudo-, 
thermo-,  &c. 

{b)  Ccphal-,  ne'vr-,  odont-,  ophthalm-algie  ;  aristo-,  demo-, 
pluto-QYoXie ;  anthropo-,  auto-,  epi-,  he'lio-,  holo-,  paleonto- 
graphie.  We  may  also  quote  as  important  suffixes  :  -logue, 
-logie,  -logique  ;  -manie,  -mane ;  -mdtre,  -m6trie,  -m^tri- 
que  ;  -morphie,  -morphisme  ;  -oide ;  -orama ;  -scope, 
-scopie,  «&c. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  well 
formed  :  e.  g.  hydro-gene,  oxy-gene ;  for  -gene  in  Greek 
compounds  does  not  signify  'producing/  but  'born' 
(cf.  Eu-gene  =  well  born) ;  again  hectometre^  kilometre, 
should  be  he'catometre,  chiliometre. 

Others  are  hybrids  in  whose  formation  Latin  and  Greek 
radicals  have  been  united :  de'ci-metrc,  centi-metre,  milli- 
metre ^ ;  also  a  host  of  words  ending  in  -algie,  -game,  -logie, 
-manie,  &c.,  or  beginning  with  philo-,  neo-,  pseudo-,  &c. 
These   Greek   elements   have   become,  as   it  were,  fully 

*  Decimetre,  centt'metre,  millimetre,  are  even  doubly  anomalous,  since 
the  Latin  radicals,  deci-,  centi-,  milli-,  are  not  only  combined  with  a  Greek 
word,  but  are  made  to  mean  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  a  thousandth,  instead 
of  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand. 
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naturalized  ;  and  from  this  has  resulted  the  creation  of 
such  words  as  bureaucratie  from  the  purely  French  bureau 
and  the  termination  -cratie,  the  French  form  of  the  Greek 
krateia. 

Finally,  we  must  note  those  compounds  consisting  of 
two  components,  Latin  or  French,  in  which  the  vowel  o, 
belonging  to  Greek  composition,  is  added  to  the  radical  of 
the  first  component :  franco-anglais,  gallo-romain,  austro- 
hongrois,  &c} 

(ii)  Compounds  with  particles : 

1.  A-,  privative ;  an-,  before  a  vowel  (cf.  the  Latin  in-). — 

Borrowings :  abime,  acatalepsie,  acephale,  agalactie, 
amorphe,  apathie,  apepsie,  aphonie,  asphyxie,  ataraxie, 
athe'e,  atome,  atonie,  atrophie ;  anarchic,  anomal, 
anonyme,  &c. 

New  compounds :  achromatique,  acotyle'done,  ane- 
ro'idCf  apetalie,  apode,  athermane,  atone,  azote  \  anaryen, 
anesthesie,  anurie. 

2.  Amphi-.  Borrowings :    amphibie,   amphibologie,  amphi- 

braque,  amphitheatre. 

New  compounds  :  amphiptere,  amphiarthrose. 

3.  Ana-.    Borrowings :  anabaptiste,  anachorete,  anacoluthe, 

anagramme,  analogic,  analyse,  anatheme,  anatomic. 
New  compounds  :  anamorphique,  anasarque. 

4.  Anti-.   Borrowings :  antagoniste,  antarctique,  antichrese^ 

antidote,  antinomic,  antipathic,  antiphrase,  antipodes. 

New  compounds :  antipyretiquc,  antipyrine,  anti- 
septique,  antispasmodique ;  added  to  French  words : 
antichretien,  antimonarchique ;  anticonstitutionnel,  anti- 
social. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  compounds,  in  which  it  tends 
to  become  popular  in  use,  anti-  mostly  forms  parasyn- 
thetics :    anti-monarch-ique   signifies  ^  what   is   {-ique) 

'  He'roYcomt'que,  tragi- comtque,  are  formed  on  the  same  principle ;  but 
the  connecting  vowel  is  here  »  and  not  o. 
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against  (antt-)  monarchy.*  So  with  the  following  words : 
anti-divin,  anti-e'vange'lique,  anh'-humam,  anti-naturel, 
anti-patriotique,  anti-scientifiqite,  anti-scorbutique,  anti- 
systematique. 

In  some  words,  also,  anti-  retains  its  adverbial  value  : 
anti-nature^  anti-pape  {Anti-Pope).  Sometimes  even  it 
represents  a  preposition  pure  and  simple :  Dentifrice 
anti-carie. 

5.  Apo-.  Borrowings  :    aphe'rese,  apocalypse,  apocope,  apo- 

cryphe,  apogee,  apologie,  apologue,  apophyse,  apoplexie, 
apotheose,  apostaste,  apostrophe,  &c. 

New  compounds:  aphelie,  apophonie  (=  German 
Ablaut),  apotheme,  &c. 

6.  Archi-.  Borrowings :    archidtre,  archidiacre,  archiman- 

drite, architected 

New  compounds  :  archiduc,  archipretre,  &c. 

This  particle  is  also  used  in  the  Modern  language 
with  the  value  of  an  augmentative,  particularly  with 
adjectives  of  an  unfavourable  signification,  and  forms 
such  words  as  archi-bete,  archi-fou,  archi-vilain,  &c.  It 
is  even  added  to  participles,  as  in  the  following  remark- 
able sentence  of  Topfer  ( Foya^^5  en  Zig-zag,  II,  i^®j.): 
^C'est  qu'elle  nous  est  archi-  et  supevconnue.*  Here 
archi-  has  the  value  of  a  superlative. 

7.  Cata-.     Borrowings :  catachrese,  cataclysme,  catalectique, 

catalepsie,  catalogue,  cataplasme,  cataracte,  catarrhe, 
catastrophe,  cate'chisme,  cathechumene,  categoric,  catho- 
lique,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  catapetale,  catacaustique,  &c. 

8.  Dia-.     Borrowings  :  diabete,  diademe,  diagnostique,  dia- 

lecte,  dialogue,  diametre,  diaphane,  diaphragme,  diarrhe'e, 
diarthrose,  &c. 

New  compounds :  diacaustique,  diacoustique,  dia- 
pason, &c. 

9.  Dis-  or  di-.     Borrowings  :  dtssyllabe,  distique ;  diglyphe, 

dilemme,  dimetre,  &c. 
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New  compounds:  distyle,  disponde'e  •  diandric^  diacie, 
dicdre,  &c. 
ID.  Dys-.     Borrowings :  dy scale y  dysenterie,  dyspepste,  dys- 
urie,  &c. 

New  compounds :  dyslalie,  dysopie,  dyspne'e, 

11.  Ec-,  ex  before  vowels  (cf.  in  Latin  e,  ex).  Borrowings  : 
ecchymose,  eclectique,  eclipse,  eczema)  exantheme,  exarqtie, 
exe'gese,  &c. 

New  compound  :  ecdefntqtie. 

12.  En-.  Borrowings  :  encephale,  encyclique,  energie,  e'ner- 
gumene,  enthousiasme,  enthymeme ;  embleme,  emholismey 
emhryon,  emphase,  emphyte'ose,  empldtre,  empyree,  &c. 

New  compounds:  encJwriqtte,  enostose;  emmesostome, 
emmorphose,  &c. 

13.  Endo-.     Borrowing  :  endogene. 

New  compounds :    endobranclie,   endocarpe,    endoce- 
phale,  endoderme,  endogone,  endosmose,  &c. 

14.  Ento-. 

New  compound  :  ento-zoaire. 

15.  Epi-.  Borrowings :  epacte,  epenthese,  ephebe,  ephemere, 
ephialte,  epicene,  epichereme,  epidemic,  epiderme,  epi- 
gastre,  epigramme,  epigraphie,  epilepsie,  epilogue, 
Epiphanie,  episode^  epithalame,  epiihete,  epode,  epoque, 
&c. 

New  compounds  :    epicycle,  epigene'sie,  epilaryngien, 
epineme,  epizootic,  &c. 

16.  Eu-.  Borrowings :  eucharistie,  EumenideSf  Eugene, 
eufraise,  evangile,  Evergete,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  euchrome,  euchylie. 

17.  Exo-.      Borrowings:    exocet    ^ flying- fish) ^  exomphale, 

exoterique. 

New  compounds  :  exogene,  exhorrize. 

18.  Hyper-.     Borrowings :  hyperbole,  hypermetre,  &c. 

New  compounds :  hyperboreen,  hypercritique,  hyper- 
trophic, &c. 

In    chemical    nomenclature    this   prefix    is    used, 
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and  often  confused  with  per,  as  in  hyperchlorure  or 
perchlorure. 

19.  Hypo-.  Borrowings  :  hypallage,  hyphen,  hypocondrCy 
hypocrite,  hypogastre,  hypotenuse,  hypotheque,  hypothese, 
hypotypose  {word-picture),  &c. 

New  compounds  :  hyphemie,  hypophylle,  &c. 
In    chemical     nomenclature     this    suffix     has    an 
important  place  :  hypoazotique,  &c. 

20.  Is-.  The  Greek  particle  aV  is  hardly  to  be  found  save 
in  the  word  ep-is-ode. 

21.  Meta-.  Borrowings:  metahole,  metamorphose,  meta- 
plasme,  metathese,  metempsycose,  meteore,  me'thode, 
metonymie,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  metacentre,  metagramme,  methyl- 
ique,  metaphysique. 

22.  Palin-.  Borrowings :  palimpseste,  palinge'neste,  palin- 
odie,  &c. 

New  compound  :  palimhacchique. 

23.  Para-.  Borrowings :  parahole,  paradigme,  paradoxe, 
paragraphe,  Paralipomenes,  par  allele,  paralysie,  para- 
site, &c. 

New  compounds :  parachronisme,  paracentrique 
paraplexie,  &c. 

In  the  new  words  paramagnetisme  and  paramagne- 
tique,  the  particle  para-  signifies  *  parallel.' 

24.  P^ri-.     Borrowings  :  perianthe,  pericarpe,  perigee,  peri- 

metre,  pe'riode,  pe'rioste,  peripatetique,  peripetie,  peri- 
phrase^  periple,  pe'ripneumonie,  peristyle,  peritoine,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  perichondre,  pericolpite,  periderme, 
pe'rigone,  perihe'lie. 

We  may  add  the  grammatical  term  periphonie, 
a  very  awkward  rendering  of  the  German  Umlaut, 

25.  Pro-.  Borrowings :  probleme,  proboscide,  prodrome, 
programme,  prolegomenes,  prologue,  pronostic,  propheie, 
protase,  prothese,  &c. 

New  compounds :  prognathe,  &c. 
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26.  Pros-.      Borrowings :    proselyte,    prosodie,    prostase, 
prosthese,  &c. 

New  compound  :  prosenchyme. 

27.  Syn-.    Borrowings :  syllabe,  syllepse,  syllogisme,  symbole, 

symetrie,  sympathie,  symphonie,  symptome,  synagogue, 
synallage,  synchronisme,  syncope,  syncretisme,  syndic, 
synecdoque,  synode,  synonyme,  synoptique,  syntaxe,  syn- 
these,  systeme,  syzygie,  &c. 

New  compounds  :  sympetalique,  sympode,  synanthe] 
synclinal,  &c. 

The  derivatives  from  these  compounds  are  generally 
formed  on  the  model  of  corresponding  Greek  derivatives : 
thus  democratic  gives  democratique.  When  the  Greek  word 
has  entered  completely  into  the  language,  it  may  receive 
a  French  suffix  :  syndic  gives  syndical.  Compare  syntac- 
tique  and  syntaxique,  the  one  derived  from  the  Greek  adjec- 
tive, the  other  from  the  French  word  syntaxe. 

327.  Conclusion. — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  purity 
of  the  language  we  may  deplore  the  introduction  of  these 
Greek  and  Latin  formations  which  are  disorganizing 
French.  From  the  point  of  view  of  civilization  we  must 
consider  it  as  a  beneficent  and  necessary  fact.  The 
Learned  Latin  formation  corresponded  to  the  movement 
of  Latin  civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For  ancient 
France,  progress  consisted  in  arresting  the  invasions  of 
the  Barbarians,  in  crushing  feudalism,  and  bringing  about 
the  triumph  of  the  Roman  principles  of  unity  of  administra- 
tion and  unity  of  law.  This  renewal  of  the  past  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and  the  successive  triumphs  of  the  monarchy  and 
of  the  legists  over  the  feudal  nobles  and  customary  law, 
brought  with  them  the  revival  of  the  Latin  language.  Later 
on,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  revived 
both  Latin  and  Greek  culture,  which  introduced  a  multi- 
tude of  ancient  ideas  and  ancient  terms  into  the  current 
of  general  life.     Great  writers  went  to  the  masterpieces 
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of  Athens  and  Rome  for  the  inspiration  of  their  matter, 
and  to  the  beautiful  language  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Virgil 
for  their  form  of  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  Modern  Period,  the 
triumph  of  science  has  brought  about  the  triumph  of  the 
Greek  language.  Greek,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  history,  and  to  its  combination  of  qualities  of 
the  highest  order,  became  the  language  of  science.  As 
science  belongs  to  all  nations,  and  is  universal,  it  requires 
a  terminology  that  shall  be  no  more  French  than  English 
or  German.  This  is  why  the  Greek  supremacy  in  this 
domain  was  inevitable.  In  this  struggle  between  science, 
the  universal  factor,  and  individual  languages,  each  a  factor 
peculiar  to  a  limited  group  of  men,  the  victory  remains  with 
science. 


CHAPTER    III 
BORROWINGS   FROM    FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

828.  Words  of  foreign  origin. —  329.  Borrowings  from  the  Celtic. — 330. 
Borrowings  from  the  Greek.  —  331.  Borrowings  from  the  Ger- 
manic.—  332.  Borrowings  from  the  Slavonic. — 333.  Borrowings 
from  Romance  languages, — 334.  Borrowings  from  Oriental  lan- 
guages.—  335.  Cant  terms  {argot)  *  and  onomatopoeias. 

328.  Words  of  foreign  origin. — In  the  Introduction 
(Book  I),  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  influence  on  the 
French  vocabulary  exercised  at  each  period  of  the  language 
by  various  foreign  languages,  and  first  of  all  by  the  Celtic 
and  Germanic  tongues,  which  left  some  traces,  the  former 

1  [The  French  word  'argot,'  often  rendered  by  the  English  'slang,'  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  usual  meaning  of  this  term,  as  comprising  the  collo- 
quialisms of  everyday  life,  which  are  rarely  admitted  into  literary  use. 
'  Argot '  is  used  to  designate  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  vocabulary  of 
criminals,  tramps,  &c.,  living  outside  the  pale  of  our  official  civilization, 
and  is  best  rendered  by  *  cant  terms.'] 
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on  the  language  of  the  conquering  Romans,  the*  latter  on 
this  speech,  when  it  was  adopted  later  by  the  conquering 
Franks.  To  these  ancient  elements  must  be  added  certain 
Greek  words  introduced  into  Gallo- Romanic  through 
popular  use,  and  some  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  which 
were  terms  of  religion  or  science,  or  of  industry  or 
commerce.  We  have  noted  the  importation  of  Spanish, 
and  still  more  of  Italian,  words  in  the  i6th  century ;  the 
invasion  of  English,  from  the  end  of  the  i8th  century; 
and  finally,  in  the  19th  century,  the  unbounded  extension 
of  the  neologism,  which  borrows  its  modes  of  expression 
from  any  and  every  source. 

Before  studying  in  detail  the  influence  of  each  of  these 
foreign  languages  on  French,  we  must  recall  a  law  to 
which  exotic  words  are  all  subject.  They  all,  in  time, 
lose  more  or  less  of  their  own  physiognomy,  changing 
their  pronunciation,  if  not  their  spelling,  and  so  end  in 
complete  assimilation  with  French.  Thus  the  Old  High 
German  word  marahsskalk,  passing  through  Popular  Latin, 
became  mariscalctis,  and  thence  the  French  mareschal, 
marechaL  The  French  word  redingoie  represents  the 
English  word  riding-coat,  modified  in  its  orthography  and 
pronunciation.  Though  the  word  wagon  is  written  with 
the  w  of  the  original  language,  it  is  pronounced  vagon. 
Thus  every  word  of  foreign  origin  gradually  loses  its 
national  character  and  becomes  naturalized  \ 

329.  Borrowings  from  the  Celtic. — The  first  language 
that  Latin  met  in  Gaul  was  Celtic,  which  it  suppressed 
(Book  I,  §6).  Celtic  has  undoubtedly  left  numerous  traces 
in  geographical  names  (Book  II,  §  129).  There  is,  however, 
nowadays   a   tendency    to    seek    in   many   names   which 

^  [A  French  word  borrowed  by  a  foreign  language  may  again  be  taken 
by  French  in  its  foreign  form :  e.g.  tunnel  (O.  F.  ionnel),  budget  (O.  F. 
bougette,  purse).  The  English  ticket,  derived  from  the  French  etiquette, 
was  reintroduced  in  1878  as  the  official  name  for  the  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ;  it  is  pronounced  tik6.] 
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cannot  be  reduced  to  Celtic  elements  words  of  those  older 
languages  that  the  Gauls  found  on  the  soil  of  Gaul,  when, 
coming  from  Germany,  they  extended  their  empire  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Amongst  French  words  of  common  speech  we  may  count 
some  forty  of  Celtic  origin,  some  of  which  had  previously 
passed  into  Latin  and  assumed  a  Latin  garb.  Of  the  few 
hundreds  of  Gaulish  words  quoted  by  the  ancients,  very 
few  are  found  in  the  Gallo- Romanic  Popular  Language  : 
alauda,  O.  F.  aloe,  which  has  remained  in  its  diminutive 
alouette ;  arepennis,  arpent ;  beccus,  hec ;  betulla,  boule 
(whence  bouleau) ;  braca,  braie ;  carrum,  char ;  cervisia, 
cervoise\  margila  (derived  from  marga,  O.  F.  marie, 
Mod.   F.  marne). 

There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  words,  some  common  to 
the  other  Romance  languages,  others  limited  to  French, 
which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  Latin  or  Germanic 
radical,  but  of  which  the  Celtic  roots  may  be  easily  found  ; 
these  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as  Gaulish  :  bouge, 
breuil  [covert),  bruyere,  chat,  elate  {hurdle,  &c.),  drille,  dru, 
gale,  greve,  musser,  piece,  quai,  ruche,  tamis,  vergne,  &c. 

To  these  ancient  words  may  be  added  words  introduced 
more  recently  from  the  Bas  Breton :  biniou  {bag-pipe), 
dame,  dolmen,  goeland  {sea-gull),  menhir,  &c. 

330.  Borrowings  from  the  greek.  —  Greek  words 
which  have  come  through  the  Popular  Language  are  not 
numerous.  Some  have  passed  into  French  through 
Latin,  by  which  they  had  been  previously  adopted  :  Gr. 
episeopos,  Lat.  episcopus,  Fr.  e'veque)  Gr.  monaclios, 
Lat.  monachus,  Fr.  moine.  Others  are  words  of  Low  or 
Byzantine  Greek,  introduced  into  mediaeval  Latin  or 
French  through  the  commercial  and  political  relations  that 
united  the  West  with  the  East  from  the  9th  to  the  nth 
century :  Gr.  apotheki,  Low  Gr.  botheki,  Fr.  boutique ; 
hemicrania.  Low  Gr.  migrania,  migraine)  besant{si  Byzan- 
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tine  coin) ;  cable,  O.  F.  caable,  chaable  (a  certain  engine  of 
war),  whence  accabler  (to  overwhelm). 

331.  Borrowings  from  the  germanic. — In  the  6th  cen- 
tury Germanic  invasion  modified  the  face  of  Western 
Europe,  and  in  a  certain  measure  its  languages  also. 

In  Gaul  the  first  invasion  began  with  Clovis  and  was 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Dagobert;  it  was  that  of  the 
Neustrian  Franks,  who  came  from  Flanders. 

A  little  later,  under  the  rule  of  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace,  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  who 
came  from  the  Rhine  Provinces,  strengthened  the  Ger- 
manic stock  in  the  East,  for  it  was  already  romanized 
in  Neustria.  This  invasion  lasted  until  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

Thus  came  in  two  series  of  Germanic  words,  the  first 
belonging  to  a  Low- Prankish  dialect  between  the  6th  and 
the  7th  century,  the  second  belonging  to  a  High-Prankish 
dialect,  between  the  7th  and  the  9th  century. 

In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  {Northmen)  brought  many 
Norse  words  into  the  region  called  Normandy  after  them\ 
Of  these  words  a  great  number  were  preserved  as  geo- 
graphical terms,  and  some  passed  into  the  common  speech. 

The  Germanic  words  which  thus  passed  into  French 
under  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  at  three  distinct 
periods  are  fairly  numerous  ;  the  more  ancient  are  common 
to  various  Romance  languages,  while  others  are  peculiar 
to  French. 

Substantives. 


agace 

aigrette 

amarre 

auberge 

agrafe 

alleu 

anche 

aune 

agres 

alise 

arroi 

avarie 

*  Norse,  or  Nordic,  is  the  primitive  language  of  the  Scandinavian 
peoples ;  it  has  been  preserved  almost  intact  in  Icelandic.  In  course  of 
time  it  was  changed  into  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish.  Norse  is 
related  to  Low-German. 
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bac 

caille 

e'clisse 

fourrage 

balk 

cane 

ecot 

fourreau 

ban 

canif 

ecrevisse 

fourrier 

banc 

caque 

ecume 

framboise 

bande 

carcan 

e  curie 

fresange 

baudricr 

chaloupe 

elingue 

fret 

bedeau 

chambellan 

email 

frimas 

beffroi 

chouette 

e'moi 

froc 

beignet 

clinquant 

empan 

be'lier 

coiffe 

epeiche 

gabelle 

berme 

cotte 

eperon 

gaffe 

bief 

crabe 

epervier 

gage 

biere 

crampe 

epois 

gal 

bille 

crampon 

escrime 

gant 

bitte 

creche 

esquif 

garenne 

bliaut 

cremaillere 

est  (east) 

garou 

bloc 

crique 

esturgeon 

gateau 

bois 

croupe 

e'tal 

gauchoir 

bord 

etangue 

gaude 

bosse 

dard 

e'tape 

gaufre 

bot 

desarroi 

e'tau 

gaule 

boulevard 

digue 

etoffe 

gazon 

bourg 

drageon 

etrier 

gerbe 

bout 

drague 

e'tuve 

gerfaut 

braise 

dreche 

gonfanon 

brandon 

drogue 

falaise 

grappe 

braque 

dune 

fanon 

gres 

breche 

fard 

grimace 

brelan 

ecaille 

faucon 

groseille 

brette 

e'chafaud 

fauteuil 

groupe 

brodequiii 

e'chanson 

feutre 

gruau 

broue'e 

echarpe 

M 

guerdon 

brouet 

echasse 

flan 

guerre 

bru 

echevin 

flaque 

guet 

bruin  e 

echine 

fleche 

guichet 

butin 

echoppe 

foe 

guille 
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gutmpe 

hetre 

mat 

salle 

guipure 

hornard 

matelot 

saule 

guise 

houblon 

meurtre 

se'ne'chal 

houe 

mitaine 

sillon 

haie 

houseaux 

mite 

souhait 

haillon 

housse 

moue 

soupe 

halage 

houx 

mouette 

sud 

hale 

huche 

mousse 

suie 

halle 

hune 

mulot 

hallebarde 

hutte 

targe 

halte 

nord 

tas 

hamac 

jardin 

noue 

taudis 

hameau 

nuque 

tillac 

hanap 

laiche 

tonne 

handle 

latte 

orgueil 

touaille 

hanneton 

layette 

ouest 

touffe 

hanse 

lippe 

toupet 

harangue 

liste 

quille 

trappe 

hareng 

loquet 

tre'teau 

haro 

lot 

race 

treve 

hate 

rade 

tuyau 

hauban 

malle 

rang 

haubert 

manne 

rat 

vacarme 

haveron 

mannequin 

regain 

vague 

havet 

marc 

rochet 

varangue 

hdvre 

marche 

roseaii 

varech 

heaume 

marechal 

rosse 

vase  (f.)   {ooze^ 

he'raut 

marque 

mire) 

heron 

marsouin 

sale 

vilebrequin 

Adjectives. 

affreux 

hlet  (fern,  -tte 

;  drole 

gat 

over-ripe, 

gaillard 

blafard 

sleepy) 

frais 

galant 

blanc 

bleu 

franc 

gauche 

bleme 

brun 

Ll 

gris 

SH 
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hardi 

laid 

marri 

saur 

hargneux 

lige 

mignard 

sUr 

have 

lisse 

mignon 

ternc 

ioh 

madre 

riche 

Verbs. 

adouber 

deguerpir 

glisser 

marcher 

derober 

goder 

bafouer 

gratier 

nantir 

baudir 

eclater 

graver 

navrer 

blesser 

ecraser 

grimper 

blinder 

effrayer 

grincer 

pincer 

bramer 

elaguer 

gripper 

brandir 

emousser 

grommeler 

radoter 

branler 

epargner 

guerir 

rdler 

briser 

epeler 

guerpir 

rdper 

broncher 

epier 

guider 

regretter 

brouir 

equiper 

guiller 

rider 

brouter 

esquiver 

guinder 

rincer 

broyer 

etayer 

river 

hair 

rotir 

choisir 

f rapper 

hanter 

rouir 

chopper 

fournir 

happer 

choquer 

heberger 

saisir 

cingler 

gaber 

kisser 

siller 

clabauder 

gdcher 

hocher 

suinter 

clapir 

gagner 

honnir 

cracker 

gatoper 

tarir 

garder 

jaser 

tirer 

danser 

garer 

toucker 

dauber 

garnir 

lecker 

traquer 

dechirer 

gaspiller 

leurrer 

defalquer 

glapir 

loger 

voguer 

guere 


trop 


Adverbs. 
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Numerous  as  are  these  words,  they  have  not  modified 
the  aspect  of  the  French  language,  which  has  assimilated 
them  and  subjected  them  to  the  laws  of  its  pronunciation ; 
once  adopted,  they  have  shared  the  general  lot  of  the  other 
words  of  the  language. 

Modern  German  has  given  but  little  to  French.  French 
is  more  especially  indebted  to  it  for  terms  denoting 
beverages :  bitter ^  kirsch,  vermouth,  &c.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  were  borrowed  the  words  bivouac  (or  bivac), 
chenapan,  havresac,  lansquenet,  retire.  German  philosophy 
has  given  terms  of  metaphysics,  themselves,  however,  taken 
from  Latin  and  Greek.  The  war  of  1870  has  not  left 
anything. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Germanic  languages  have  given  to 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  French  most  of  the. seafaring  terms 
used  in  the  West  (the  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  use 
Proven9al;  Italian,  or  Byzantine  terms). 


Substantives. 

agres 

digue 

hauban 

rade 

antarrer 

hdvre 

ecume 

hune    . 

bac 

elingue 

iillac 

bord 

esquif 

lisse 

canot 

falaise 

mat 

vague 

chaloupe 

foe 

matelot 

varangue 

crique 

fret 

mousse 

dague 

g^ffe 

quille 

Verbs. 

cingler 

garer 

hdler 

voguer 

e'quiper 

guinder 

hisser 

&c. 

These  examples  show  how  the  maritime  terminology  of 
the  Romans  had  gone  under  with  so  much  else  at  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire. 

Ll2 
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Modern  English  has,  since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
given  French  words  relating  to  politics,  sport,  fashion  \_stc], 
industry,  dress,  finance,  &c. 


ballast 

drain 

meeting 

tilbury 

bifteck 

toast 

budget 

express 

pamphlet 

touriste 

pudding 

tunnel 

chdle 

festival 

turf 

cheque 

flirt 

rail 

clown 

redingote 

verdic 

club 

grog 

rosbif 

convict 

wagon 

coke 

humour 

speech 
spencer 

whist 

dandy 

jockey 

sport 

&c. 

332.  Borrowings  from  the  Slavonic. — These  are  not 
numerous :  caleche,  cosaque,  cravate,  knout,  moujik,  samovar, 
steppe,  ukase,  &c.  Russian  literature,  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  is  increasing  the  importation  of  such  words. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Polish  has  supplied  French 
with  the  names  of  dances:  mazurka,  polka,  redowa,  &c. 

333.  Borrowings  from  romance  languages. — Among 
the  dialects  of  the  Langue  dVil  the  French  dialect  (i.  e.  the 
dialect  of  the  He  de  France)  has,  it  is  true,  been  affected  by 
the  neighbouring  dialects,  but  only  very  slightly ;  in  th^ 
main  it  has  remained  almost  pure.  Their  influence  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  words,  Picard,  Norman,  or  Burgundian, 
denoting  local  products  :  pouliche  (Norman,  filly) ;  arrojche 
(Picard,  kind  of  spinach);  avoine,  foin  (Burgundian,  oats, 
hay),  which  have  replaced  the  French  forms  poulaine, 
arreuce,  aveine,  fein,  &c. 

Provencal,  from  the  14th  century,  has  given  many  more 
words;  first  of  all,  terms  of  literature  :  ballade  (traceable  to 
the  period  of  the  troubadours),  &c. ;  then,  later  on,  names 
of  fish  and  general  terms  of  fishing  or  navigation^  &c. : 
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autan  {south-zvester),  cap,  carguer,  gabarit  {templet,  or  lines 
of  a  boat,  &:c.);  croisade,  mistral^  vergue  {yai'd),  abeille 
(French  avette,  obs.  and  dialectal);  dorade  {John  Dory), 
bigarade,  cabri,  ortolan,  radt's,  grenade,  grenat,  isard 
{chamois)]  bastidec,  adenas,  caisse,  /orfat,  &c. 

We  may  further  note  that  Walloon  has  given  to  French 
the  word  ducasse  {village  feast) ;  the  Romance  dialects  of 
Switzerland  have  given  a  few  words :  avalanche,  chalet, 
cretin,  ranz.  We  have  quoted  in  §  329  the  words  of  Bas 
Breton  origin.     Basque  has  also  given  a  few  words. 

Going  beyond  the  French  territory,  we  find  that  Portu- 
guese has  given  but  little:  autodafe,  bayadere,  bergamote, 
chamade  {the  sounding  of  a  parley),  coco  {cocoa-nut),  man- 
darin, marmalade. 

Spanish  has  had  greater  influence.  The  Spanish  wars 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  the  political  relations  accom- 
panying and  following  them  until  the  i8th  century,  have  left 
numerous  traces  in  the  language.     These  are : — 

Titles  or  qualifications :  duegne,  grandesse. 

Military  terms : 


alfange 

escouade 

algarade 

matassin 

camarade 

matamore 

capara^on 

&c. 

Seafaring  terms : 

debarcadere 

embargo 

embarcadere 

subre'cargue 

Musical  terms : 

castagnette 

serenade 

guitar e 

Terms  of  games  or  pleasures : 

domtno  re'galer 

hombre  sarabande 

ponte  (in  cards,  &c.)  sieste 
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Terms  denoting  animalS;  plants,  manufactured  articles,  &c. : 


ahricot 

e'pagneul 

savane 

anchois 

indigo 

tabac 

benjoin 

jasmin 

tomate 

cannelle 

jonquille 

tulipe 

cigare 

merinos 

vanille 

cochenillc 

pinlade 

&c. 

We  may  also  cite :  alcove,  ambassade,  caban  (a  cloak), 
caramel,  case,  chocolat,  corridor,  galon,  mantille,  pagne, 
paragon,  soubresaut,  transe,  Sic. ;  the  adjectives  barbon, 
baroque,  bizarre,  disparate ;  the  verbs  chamarrer  and  hdbler 
(from  the  Spanish  hablar,  to  speak,  which  has  passed  into 
French  in  the  sense  of  to  brag,  or  romance). 

Of  the  sister  Romance  languages  Italian  has  left  the 
deepest  traces  in  French,  influencing  its  vocabulary  at  two 
successive  periods,  in  the  i6th  and  in  the  i8th  century.  Its 
action  in  the  i6th  century  caused  so  much  disturbance  that 
certain  writers  took  up  their  pens  in  defence  of  the  purity  of 
the  French  language.  Henri  Estienne  protested  against  the 
usage  of  the  Court  in  his  two  Dialogues  du  langage 
frangois  italianise  [1578].  The  Transalpine  expeditions 
of  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII,  and  Francis  I,  the  Italian 
Court  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the  development  of  the 
fine  arts  originally  due  to  Itahan  artists,  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  which  came  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  introduced  a  great  number  of  Italian  words 
into  French.  Many  of  these  have,  it  is  true,  disappeared  ; 
but  enough  have  survived  to  leave  a  deep  imprint :  groups 
of  sounds  hitherto  unknown  to  the  language  were  thus 
introduced,  and  modified  to  some  extent  the  general 
character  of  its  pronunciation ;  and  new  suffixes  came 
into  use. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  words 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  : 

Terms  of  war :     :    . 
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alerte 

cantine 

escarpe 

parapet 

anspessade 

caporal 

escopette 

pertuisane 

arqiiebuse 

carabine 

escrime 

plastron 

arsoial 

cartel 

espadon 

poltron   . 

bandiere 

cartouche 

esplanade 

redoute 

bandouillere 

casemate 

estacade 

relevade 

baraque 

casque 

estafilade 

saccade 

barricade 

castel 

estoc 

sacoche 

bastion 

cavalerie 

fantasstn 

sentinelle 

bombe 

cavalier 

fleuret 

soldat 

botte 

chevaleresquc 

fougue 

soldatesque 

bravache 

citadelle 

fracasser 

spadassin 

brave 

condottiere 

gallon 

taillade 

bravoure 

cuirasse 

ge'neralissime 

vedette 

bravo 

embuscade 

giberne 

volte 

brigade 

escadron 

manege 

&c. 

calibre 

escalade 

mousqueton 

canon 

escarmouche 

parade 

Terms  of  the  Court : 

accolade 

brigue 

escorte 

page 

accort,  -e  {^en- 

cameriste 

estafier 

paladin 

gaging, 2.^]. 

)  carrosse 

estrade 

partisan 

affide 

cavalcade 

grandiose 

se're'nissime 

altesse 

cortege 

imbroglio 

&c. 

altier 

courtisan 

incognito 

Terms  of  the  fine  arts  (architecture,  painting,  sculpture 

the  stage,  anc 

1  dress) : 

aquarelle 

balustre 

buste 

caricature 

arcade 

balustrade 

cabinet 

carnaval 

archivolte 

bamboche 

cabriole 

casaque 

arlequin 

belvedere 

cale^on 

casino 

artisan 

bouffon 

came'e 

catafalque 

baladin 

bronze 

camisole 

cicerone 

balcon 

burin 

campanile 

comparse{*  su- 

baldaquin 

burlesque 

,  capote 

per;  theat.) 
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concetti 

gambade 

pantalon 

saltimbanque 

corniche 

grotesque 

pastel 

serviette 

costume 

girandole 

pastiche 

simarre 

coupole 

loto 

pasquinade 

stage 

dome 

madone 

perruque 

stance 

dilettante 

madrigal 

pie'destal 

stuc 

entrechat 

maquette 

pilastre 

tarots 

esquisse 

mascarade 

pittoresque 

torse 

fagade 

medaille 

polichinelle 

tremplin 

feston 

modele 

pommade 

valise 

filigrane 

mosaique 

porcelaine 

villa 

filoselle 

niche 

postiche 

virtuose 

fresque 

orvietan 

quadrille 

voltige 

gala 

palette 

raquette 

&c. 

galbe 

panache 

Terms  of  ^ 

commerce : 

agio 

colis 

gazette 

sequin 

banque 

dito 

mercantile 

tare 

banqueroute 

douane 

noliser 

tarif 

bilan 

ducat 

piastre 

tire-lire 

billon 

franco 

pistole 

tontine 

bulletin 

V 

Terms  of 

navigation : 

bastingage 

escadre 

felouque 

gondole 

boussole 

escale 

fregate 

re'gate 

brigantin 

fanal 

gabier 

tartane 

caravelle 

Names  of  (i)  animals,  \ 

(ii)  plants,  (iii)  foods : 

(i) 

tarentule 

belladone 

gousse 

ganache 

zibeline 

brocoli 

lavande 

madrepore 

brugnon 

muscade 

marmotte 

(H) 

ce'drat 

muscat 

perroquet 

artichaut 

ce'leri 

pistache 
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primevere 

biscotte 

rnacaron 

salade 

scorsonere 

candi 

macaroni 

semoule 

carhonade 

marasquin 

sirop 

(iii) 

cervelas 

massepain 

sorbet 

balzan 

frangipane 

riz 

zeste 

We  may 

add: 

assassin 

capiionner 

frasque 

pedant 

bahiole 

carriole 

girouette 

populace 

bagatelle 

cascade 

gourdin 

reveche 

bagne 

catacombe 

granit 

re'volte 

baguette 

chagrin 

improviste 

riposte 

ballon 

charlatan 

ingambe 

rodomont 

balourd 

chiourme  {the 

isole 

sacripan 

bamhin 

convict-   or 

lagune 

sarbacane 

bandit 

slave  -  crew 

lave 

shire 

basque 

of  a  galley) 

lazzarone 

sirocco 

bourrasque 

de'sinvolture 

lesine 

talisman 

bouton 

douche 

malandrin 

tramontane 

brigand 

faquin 

{brigand) 

tromblon 

brusque 

fiasco 

muscadin 

villegiature 

calme 

filon 

passade 

volcan 

caprice 

forfanterie 

peccadille 

&c. 

capilotade 

In  the  li 

Bth  century  France  received 

from   Italy  '. 

musical  terminology: 

adagio 

cavatine 

opera 

soprano 

andante 

concert 

oratorio 

tenor 

ariette 

crescendo 

piano 

timbale 

arpege 

epinette 

rebec 

irille 

barcarolle 

fausset 

ritournelle 

trombone 

be'carre 

fioriture 

solfege 

violon 

be'mol 

fugue 

solo 

violoncelle 

cadence 

mandoline 

sonate 

&c. 

cantate 
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334.  Borrowings  from  oriental  languages. — Hebrew 
has  given  French  a  few  words,  most  of  which  have  passed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible :  cherubtftf  gehenne  (from  which  has  also  been 
derived  the  Mod.  F.  gene),  Pdque,  sabbat,  se'raphin.  We 
may  add  the  words  taken  from  the  Talmud  :  rabbin,  cabale  \ 

Arabic,  owing  to  the  Crusades,  and  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  which  excited  enthusiasm  between  the  12th  and 
14th  centuries,  has  given  French  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  most  of  which  have  passed  into  the  language  through 
Low-Latin,  and  some  through  Spanish  and  Italian.  They 
comprise  more  especially  terms  of  alchemy,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics  : 

chiffre  zenith 

elixir  zero 

julep  &c. 
sirop 

Relations  of  war  and  commerce  also  introduced  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  denoting  stuffs,  stones,  per- 
fumes, &c.,  of  oriental  origin,  Persian  and  Turkish  as 
well  as  Arabic.  Some  of  these  were  borrowed  direct, 
others  through  various  intermediary  languages,  and 
notably  Italian  : 


alambic 

algebre 

alcali 

algorithme 

alchimie 

aludel 

alcool 

borax 

bouracan 

divan 

lazidi 

taffetas 

cafe 

e'chec 

magasin 

tamarin 

carat 

hoqueton 

matelas 

truchement  * 

civette 

jupe 

mat    {check- 

&c. 

colback 

kiosque 

mate) 

coton 

laque 

sofa 

^  This  last  word  has  assumed  a  particular  signification  :  in  Hebrew, 
rrt6«/a 'means  'tradition';  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  designated  a  mystic 
philosophy,  which  was  kept  secret;  hence  it. took  the  sense  of  a  hidden 
sect,  an  assemblage  of  men  secretly  united  to  arrive  at  an  end,  and  thus 
came  to  have  its  present  meaning,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
English  cabal. 

'•*  [See  note  i,  p.  523.] 
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ale  or  an 

cinieterre 

baboitche 

derviche 

bazar 

drogman  ^ 

bey 

firman 

burnous 

gazelle 

caravanserail 

girafe 

cJiacal 

janissaire 

We  may  also  quote  a  series  of  words  denoting  purely 
oriental  objects: 

mameluk  se'rail 

marabout  sultan 

minaret  talisman 

mosque'e  turban 

narguileh  vizir 
odalisque 
pacha 

Chinese,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  and  the  other  Asiatic 
tongueS;  notably  Malay,  and  also  the  native  languages  of 
Africa  and  America  (Carib,  Mexican),  have  given  certain 
termS;  mostly  commercial.  BamboUy  Bra/tme,  cachemire, 
comae,  pagode,  palanquin, paria,  &c.,  come  from  India;  the, 
casoar,  orang-outang,  ylang-ylang,  come  from  Malaysia  ; 
acajou,  alpaga,  ananas,  cacao,  caiman,  colibri,  condor,  oura- 
gan,  quina,  sagou,  tabac,  tapioca,  tatouer,  from  America. 

335. — Cant  terms  (^>?e<:7cr)^,  and  onomatopoeias. — We 
may  also  note  the  'cant'  terms  of  thieves,  a  conventional 
language  made  by  people  who  have  excellent  reasons  for  not 
letting  themselves  be  understood.*  We  find,  not  without 
regret,  that  this  language  is  not  absolutely  walled  in,  that 
cant  terms  find  their  way  into  the  popular  speech,  and  even 
rise  to  that  of  the  middle  classes.  This  artificial  language 
must  not  be  confounded  with  true  '  slang  *  or  what  is  mis- 
called the  argot  of  the  boulevards,  or  the  argot  of  various 
occupations.  These  are  more  or  less  legitimate  and  regular 
forms  of  the  common  tongue ;  they  consist  especially  of 
metaphors,  usually  very  picturesque,  often  obscure,  more 
or  less  lasting,  and  more  or  less  widespread.  The  formation 
of  these  metaphors  presents  the  same  regular  characters 
as  that  of  thousands  of  other  figurative  expressions  which 

*  Drogman  (Eng.  dragoman)  is  another  transformation  of  the  Arabic 
word  that  gave  truchenient  {interpreter). 

*  See  note,  p.  508. 
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have  entered  into  current  use.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
terms  of  argot  proper,  which  is  a  language  created  of 
intention,  with  the  help  of  intentional  modes  of  derivation, 
and  is  consequently  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  laws 
of  the  formation  of  languages  \ 

Finally,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  'onomatopoeia,* 
a  term  which  properly  signifies  'word-formation,'  and 
which  is  improperly  applied  to  that  one  process  of  word- 
formation  which  consists  in  imitating  a  particular  noise, 
when  we  wish  to  designate  the  noise  itself,  or  an  object  or 
action  producing  this  noise :  froufrou  {rustle,  subst.),  glou- 
glou  {gurgle,  subst.),  cricri  {rattle,  subst.).  It  has  been  sought 
to  ascribe  to  onomatopoeia  a  considerable  number  of  words 
whose  etymology  is  obscure  :  this  is  too  ready  a  solution  of 
the  etymological  problem,  and  the  number  of  true  ono- 
matopoeias is  reducible  to  very  few.  We  may  add  to 
those  just  mentioned  a  few  words  derived  from  interjec- 
tions :  chuchoter  {whisper),  from  chut  {hush  !) ;  huer  (to  hoot), 
from  hu ;  e'bahir  {to  take  aback)  (perhaps  from  bah). 

^  .See  an  article  by  Messrs.  Marcel  Schwob  and  Georges  Guieysse  in 
the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistiqtte,  t.  vii.  p.  33. 


PART  II 
THE  LIFE  OF  WORDS  ^ 

336.  The  history  of  words. — Words  are  made  to 
express  ideas.  After  studying  their  external  form,  that  is 
their  pronunciation,  their  grammatical  variations,  and  their 
modes  of  formation,  we  must  now  consider  their  essential 
value,  as  symbols  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  we  wish  to 
express. 

This  new  study  leads  us  straight  into  popular  psycho- 
logy. From  this  standpoint  there  is  nothing  so  fertile  and 
interesting  as  the  history  of  the  words,  which  reflects  the 
history  of  the  thought  and  of  the  civilization  of  a  people. 

In  the  normal  state  of  the  language  words  are  perpetu- 
ated while  preserving  their  proper  sense.  Thus,  through 
all  the  deformations  that  phonetic  laws  have  imposed  on 
Latin  words,  a  certain  number  have  retained  in  the  new 
language  the  ideas  which  they  originally  expressed :  homme, 
/emme,  pere,  mere,  frere,  sceur,/ils,Ji//e ;  menibre,  bras,  main, 
pied,  doigt,  nez,  dent,  langue,  coeitr,  ventre,  dos,  boeuf,  chevre, 
chien,  souris,  hup,  lievre,  chameau ;  arbre,  fruit,  graine, 
champ,  plante ;  table,  mur,  plume,  porte,  livre,  charbon,  vete- 
ment,  clef,  e'table,  ecrin,  couronne ;  del,  temps,  pluie,  nuit, 
heure,  e'toile,  mer,  eau,  rive ;    raison,  vertu,  mal,  vie,  mort, 

^  [In  the  following  pages  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  English  edition 
of  A.  Darmesteter's  book,  The  Life  of  Words  (London,  1886),  in  which 
the  subject  is  more  fully  dealt  with.  For  kind  permission  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  work,  the  translator  tenders  his  best  thanks  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtibncr  &  Co.] 
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bonte'y  sante,  ardeur,  amour,  douleur,  coutume ;  bon,  froid, 
chaud,  vert,  noir,  doux,  vif,  fort,  ferme;  aimer,  chanter, 
donner,  porter,  nouer,  ternir,  voir,  venir,  jouer,  mentir, 
sentir,  vetir,  dire,  rire,  /aire,  *  rompre,  joindre ;  plus,  puis, 
sur,  sous,  tant,  quand,  &c. 

But  in  the  course  of  their  history  nations  acquire  new 
knowledge  and  new  ideas ;  their  manners  and  their  mode 
of  life  are  modified,  their  civilization  transformed.  Their 
language  perforce  follows  these  changes ;  and  by  the 
action  of  all  these  outward  and  inward  causes  the  vocabu- 
lary is  transformed,  losing  here,  gaining  there,  either  words 
or  meanings. 

We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  losses.  The  new  acqui- 
sitions, or  neologisms,  are  of  two  kinds:  acquisitions  of  new 
words,  or  word-neologisms,  and  acquisitions  of  new  mean- 
ings, or  neologisms  of  meaning. 

Word-neologisms  are  produced  by  Popular  composition 
or  derivation,  by  borrowings  from  foreign  languages,  and 
by  Learned  formation.  The  principles  of  these  formations 
have  been  studied  in  the  preceding  section.  We  have 
now  to  study  neologisms  of  meaning,  and  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  sense  of  words  in  its  general  bearings  \ 

^  [This  is  sometimes  called  Semantics.  The  general  theories  of 
Semantics  given  apply  in  most  cases  to  English  equally  with  French. 
But  for  obvious  reasons  the  original  examples  have  been  preserved.] 


CHAPTER    I 

HOW    NEW    MEANINGS    ARISE 

I.  The  Logical  Conditions  of  Changes  in  Meaning. — 337.  The  word. 

— 338.  Formation  of  substantives.— 339.  Synecdoche. — 340.  Meto- 
nymy.—  341.  Metaphor. —  342.  Catachresis. —  343.  Complex  modifi- 
cations (radiation,  concatenation). — 344.  Conclusion. 

II.  The  Causes  of  Changes  in  Meaning. —  345.  Historical  causes. — 
346.   Psychological  modifications. 

III.   Philological  Conditions. —  347.   Neologisms. —  348.  Literary  neo- 
logisms.—  349.   Popular  neologisms. 

New  meanings  arise  in  accordance  with  definite  logical 
processes  of  the  mind,  induced  by  definite  historical  or 
psychological  causes  ;  and,  like  new  words,  they  penetrate 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  language. 

We  have,  then,  to  study  these  logical  processes,  these 
historical  and  psychological  causes,  this  entrance  of  new 
meanings  and  new  words  into  the  language. 

I,    The  Logical  Conditions  of  Changes  in  Meaning. 

337.  The  word. — Before  studying  the  logical  condi- 
tions required  for  changes  in  meaning  we  must  first  realize 
the  essence  of  the  word  itself. 

In  the  spoken  language  the  word  is  a  sound  or  group  of 
sounds  to  which  those  who  speak  the  language  attach 
a  durable  intellectual  meaning.  The  word  is  an  audible 
symbol  which  recalls  by  a  constant  association  of  ideas 
either  the  image  of  a  material  object,  or  the  idea  of  an 
action,  or  an  abstract  notion. 
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It  would  seem  that  a  language  ought  to  possess  as  many 
words  as  there  are  simple  ideas.  But  in  that  case  memory 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  words ;  and  the 
mind  relieves  it  by  giving  to  the  same  word  various  senses^ 
each  of  which,  while  assuming  the  common  primitive  sound, 
has  a  separate  existence,  and  is  in  reality  a  new  word. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  words  of  our  language  present  them- 
selves to  our  mind  with  those  special  meanings  wherewith 
we  wish  to  use  them,  with  no  need  for  us  to  trouble  about 
the  multiplicity  of  other  meanings  which  each  of  them  may 
carry.  The  idea,  not  the  word,  is  the  mental  starting-point 
of  the  expression  of  thought. 

338.  Formation  of  substantives. — Amongst  the 
various  kinds  of  words,  substantives,  from  their  import- 
ance, occupy  the  first  rank.  Here,  moreover,  changes  in 
meaning  are  the  most  numerous  and  easiest  to  apprehend. 
Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  substantive,  we  shall  be 
especially  able  to  consider  the  sequence  of  thought,  and 
what  we  say  of  the  substantive  applies  with  but  little 
modification  to  the  other  parts  of  speech. 

Every  substantive  originally  designates  an  object  by 
some  particular  character  which  defines  or  determines  it, 
and  which  is  called  the  determinant.  A  ship,  called  in 
Latin  navis,  is  called  in  French  vaisseau,  or  batiment ;  in 
Latin  the  determinant  is  ^  that  which  swims  (natat)*;  in 
French  it  is  either  the  idea  of  a  great  vase  or  that  of  a  con- 
struction (from  bdtir).  The  choice  of  a  determinant  is  there- 
fore the  first  act  of  the  mind  in  giving  the  name  to  an 
object. 

This  determinant  has  no  need  to  be  denominative:  it 
serves  not  to  express  the  inmost  nature  of  the  object,  but 
simply  to  call  up  the  image  thereof.  This  is  why,  in  the 
case  of  so  many  words,  the  terms  used  in  their  formation 
show  so  little  of  their  essence.  Un  soldat  is  not  a  fighting 
man,  but  a  man  '  solde'/  paid.     La  coicifitvLVQ,  jam,  is  not 
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a  preparation  of  cooked  fruit,  but  simply  a  preparation  (Lat. 
confcctiirci).  If  we  consider  etymology  alone,  un  cardinal 
is  simply  a  man  of  importance  (Lat.  cardinalis). 

Thus,  in  giving  names  to  objects,  language  designates 
them  by  some  one  of  their  qualities,  which  may  be  important 
or  trivial.  In  the  beginning  these  determinants  call  up  in 
the  mind  first  the  image  of  the  determining  quality,  and 
only  as  an  accessory  that  of  the  object.  Then,  by  force 
of  habit,  the  name  applies  more  and  more  to  the  object, 
until  finally  it  evokes  its  idea  in  its  entirety.  The  name 
begins  by  being  an  attributive  word,  and  ends  by  becoming 
a  substantive.  Le  drapeau  was  first  the  piece  of  cloth 
— drap — fastened  to  the  staff  {drapeau  from  its  etymology 
means  '  piece  de  drap ') ;  now  it  denotes  the  flag. 

To  forget  the  etymological  signification  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  formation  of  the  substantive.  It  is 
also  the  fundamental  condition  of  every  transformation  of 
sense. 

The  transformations  of  sense  have  been  classed  by 
grammarians  as  '  figures  of  speech  '  or  tropes.  Tropes  are 
of  three  kinds:  synecdoche,  metonymy,  and  metaphor. 

339.  SyiNecdoche. — Synecdoche,  from  the  Greek  (tw^k- 
doxTj,  inclusion,  exchanges  two  terms  of  unequal  extension. 

{a)  The  genus  for  the  species  :  un  bdtiment  for  un  navire ; 
and  the  species  for  the  genus  :  rhomme  for  Vetre  humain 
{man  for  the  human  being), 

(b)  The  singular  for  the  plural :  proteger  la  veuve  et 
rorphelin,  meaning  les  veuves  et  les  orphelins ;  and  the  plural 
for  the  singular  :  il  est  dit  dans  les  Ecritures,  that  is  dans  un 
livre  des  Ecritures  {in  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures). 

{c)  The  part  for  the  whole :  un  drapeau  (lit.  piece  of  cloth) 
for  un  e'tendard  {flag) ;  and  the  whole  for  a  part :  un  tableau 
for  the  picture  on  a  ^tableau  *  (which  originally  meant  panel). 

{d)  The  common  noun  for  the  proper  noun  :  Ic  Roi  for 
Louis  XIV ]  and  the  proper  noun  for  the  common  noun  : 

M  m 
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un  Tartuffe  for  a  hypocrite.  The  last  case  has  received  the 
barbarous  name  of  antonomasia. 

Thus  synecdoche  specializes  a  general  meaning  or 
generalizes  a  special  meaning.  It  proceeds  by  either 
(i)  restriction  or  (ii)  extension  ^ ;  and  we  will  examine 
these  two  cases  more  closely. 

(i)  There  is  restriction  when  the  determinate  is  absorbed 
by  the  determinant,  or  the  determinant  by  the  determinate. 
In  le  jour  de  Van,  for  le  premier  jour  de  Fan,  le  Roi  for  le 
Roi  Louis  XIV,  the  determinants  have  given  way  to  the 
determinates  jour  de  Van,  roi.  In  une  capitale  for  une  ville 
capitate,  it  is  the  determinate  ville  which  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  determinant  capitale.  The  latter  case  frequently 
occurs  in  the  transformation  of  adjectives  into  substan- 
tives :  journal  for  papier  journal  ^ ;  bonne  for  dontestique 
^  bonne  {a  tout  /aire ') ;  bdtarde  for  ecriture  bdtarde  *,  &c. 
The  former  case  is  commonest  in  the  special  use  of  a  word 
when  its  complement  or  determining  qualificative  is  under- 
stood :  bdtiment  (in  the  sense  of  ship)  for  bdtiment  de  mer ; 
succes^  for  succes  favorable.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
contact,  expressed  or  understood,  between  the  two  ideas 
expressed  by  the  determinant  and  the  determinate,  and 
of  the  two,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is 
finally  absorbed  by  the  original  associate  which  restricted 
its  application. 

(ii)  There  is  extension  in  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
species,  or  part,  for  the  genus,  or  whole,  and  again  in  the 
use  of  the  proper  name  to  designate  common  nouns.  Here 
we  again  find  that  general  process  of  name-giving  which 
consists  in  designating  an  object  by  one  particular  quality ; 

^  We  shall  pass  over  the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  or  the 
plural  for  the  singular  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  style,  not  of  language. 

2  A  '  daily.' 

^  [See,  for  another  derivation,  p.  445,  note  i.] 

*  [A  kind  of  writing  which  is  intermediate  between  a  round  hand  and 
a  sloping  hand.] 

'  Lat.  successus,  Eng.  t'ssue. 
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from  this  one  quality  the  mind  steps  to  the  image  of  the 
object  as  a  whole. 

340.  Metonymy. — Metonymy  (from  the  Greek  fKTcovofita, 
transformation  of  the  name)  is  a  kind  of  metaphor  which 
comprises  the  following  cases,  taking — 

a.  (i)  The  cause  for  the  effect :  tm  effort  (a  strain) ,  an 
internal  derangement  produced  by  an  exaggerated  muscular 
effort;  or  (2)  the  effect  for  the  cause:  les pales  maladies,  i.e. 
the  pale  maladies,  for  the  maladies  that  make  persons 
pale  {anaemia). 

b.  (i)  The  container  for  the  contents  :  boire  son  verre 
(to  drink  one's  glass,  &c.) ;  la  maison  est  en  e'moi  {the  house  is 
in  an  upset) ;  or  (2)  the  contents  for  the  container :  tin 
couvent,  un  college,  une  e'cole,  un  ministere,  originally  used 
to  designate  certain  assemblages  of  people,  but  now  also. 
used  to  denote  the  buildings  that  contain  them. 

c.  (i)  The  place  for  a  product  characteristic  of  it:  du 
champagne  ;  or  (2)  the  product  characteristic  of  it  for  the 
place  :  les  Eaux- Bonnes  \ 

d.  (i)  The  object  for  the  thing  symbolized :  le  trone  et 
Pautel  for  la  royaute  et  Feglise  [the  throne  and  the  altar  for 
Royalty  and  the  Church) ;  or  (2)  the  thing  symbolized  for 
the  object :  la  royaute  for  le  roi  {Royalty  for  the  King). 

e.  (i)  The  abstract  for  the  concrete  :  faire  des  politesses, 
des  charite's,  that  is  des  actes  de  politesse,  de  charite;  or  (2) 
the  concrete  for  the  abstract:  VhommeioxVhumaniteinian 
for  humanity). 

Metonymy,  as  we  have  seen,  comprises  two  notions 
united  together  by  a  constant  relation.  It  is  very  commonly 
used.  It  for  the  most  part  gives  to  abstract  terms  a  con- 
crete meaning :  ameublement  means  in  its  original  sense 
the  action  of  furnishing,  and,  by  metonymy,  \}[\^  furniture  as 
a  whole  ;  bdtiment,  the  action  of  building,  and,  by  metonymy, 

^  [The  name  of  various  towns  and  villages  in  France.] 
M  m  2 
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an  edifice  built)  alle'e,  entree,  issue,  sortie,  the  actions  of  going, 
entering,  or  going  out,  and,  by  metonymy,  the  ways  by  which 
one  goes  {alley),  enters  (entry),  or  ^0^5  out  {exit], 

341.  Metaphor. — Metaphor  (from  the  Greek  yi^racj^opa^ 
transference)  transfers  the  name  of  one  object  to  another, 
thanks  to  some  character  common  to  both,  by  which  they 
may  be  connected  and  compared. 

Like  metonymy,  it  proceeds  by  extension,  and  in  three 
ways. 

a.  It  connects  two  material  objects  :  feuille  {leaf  of  di  tree) 
dindfeuille  (of  paper),  because  of  the  thinness  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  both. 

b.  It  connects  a  moral  or  intellectual  fact  with  a  material 
fact  or  action,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  former  to  the 
latter:  ceder  a  quelqu'un  {to  yield  to  any  one),  and,  by 
metaphor,  la  porte  cede  {the  door  yields) ;  entendre  signifies- 
properly  to  understand,  and,  by  metaphor,  to  hear. 

c.  Most  frequently  it  serves  to  express  and  denote 
abstract  ideas  by  comparing  them  with  concrete  objects,, 
or  actions,  and  giving  them  names  applicable  to  these  : 
un  noir  chagrin ;  peser  des  raisons ;  esprit  (properly 
breath),  &c. 

The  process  of  every  metaphor  has  two  stages :  the  one 
in  which  the  metaphor  is  still  visible,  and  in  which  the 
name,  while  designating  the  second  object  (or  action),, 
still  calls  up  the  image  of  the  first ;  the  other  in  which  the 
first  image  is  forgotten,  and  the  name  designates  only  the 
second  object  (or  action)  and  becomes  commensurate  with- 
it.  In  quoting  the  following  passage  of  Montaigne :: 
^  Devant  le  spectacle  des  divisions  .  .  .  qui  nous  de'chirent 
.  .  .,'  division  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  term  strife 
or  civil  war.  But  the  complete  sentence  runs  :  '  Devant  le 
spectacle  des  divisions  et  subdivisions  qui  nous  dechirent.* 
We  immediately  recognize  that  for  Montaigne  division  still 
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retained  the  etymological  image ;  while  in  the  language  of 
to-day,  the  image  having  disappeared,  the  word  has  really 
acquired  a  new  value. 

342.  Catachresis. — We  have  seen  how  restriction  of 
meaning  by  synecdoche  absorbs  the  determinant  in  the 
thing  determined,  or  the  reverse;  how  the  extensions  of 
synecdoche,  of  metonymy,  of  metaphor,  transfer  the  name 
of  a  part  of  an  object  to  a  whole,  to  a  group,  or  to  a  neigh- 
bouring object,  united  to  the  former  by  a  constant  or  an 
analogical  relation :  in  every  case  the  condition  of  the 
change  being  our  mental  forgetfulness  of  the  first  term,  and 
our  consciousness  of  the  second  alone. 

Such  forgetting  has  been  regarded  by  grammarians,  who 
failed  to  grasp  its  true  character,  as  a  distinct  figure  of 
speech,  and  has  received  the  Greek  name  catachresis  [mts- 
iise].  This  forgetting  is  not  a  misuse  of  language,  but  the 
very  law  that  rules  every  change  of  meaning.  Without  this 
forgetfulness  the  new  designation  always  retains  a  twofold 
character,  and  remains  bound  to  its  root :  catachresis, 
the  act  of  its  emancipation,  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  of 
language. 

Since  it  is  habit,  usage,  and  time  that  bring  about  the 
forgetting  of  the  primitive  meaning,  and  complete  adap- 
tation of  the  old  name  to  the  new  thing,  this  important 
consequence  follows :  that  metaphorical  expressions  may 
have  become  the  adequate  expression  of  a  new  fact  for 
some  persons,  while  for  others  they  have  retained  all  the 
transparency  of  their  etymological  value.  For  a  French- 
man, cornet  evokes  the  idea  of  a  bit  of  paper  twisted  up 
into  a  cone ;  a  foreigner  studying  French  will  see  in  it 
a  little  horn,  the  diminutive  of  come.  Inversely,  for  the 
Germans  the  word  Wurfel  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
French  word  de  {die,  dice) ;  for  a  Frenchman  studying 
German  it  will  call  up  the  image  of  an  object  that  we  throw 
{iverfcn).     The  same  holds  with  a  number  of  words  which, 
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according  to  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  their  use, 
undergo  a  correspondingly  more  or  less  complete  reduction 
to  the  unity  of  image.  Thus  in  every  language  there  exist 
words  which  do  not  exactly  convey  the  same  idea,  the 
same  image,  to  all — a  noteworthy  fact  which  well  explains 
many  a  misunderstanding  and  many  an  error. 

Here  we  touch  on  a  cardinal  point  in  the  life  of  language  : 
the  relation  of  the  word  to  the  image  it  expresses.  Words, 
the  rude  interpreters  of  the  inner  world  of  vague  impres- 
sions and  dim  sensations  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  our 
thought,  very  often  fail  to  reveal  more  than  an  infinitely 
small  part  thereof,  that  part  which  is  most  obvious  and  most 
easy  to  grasp.  Herein  we  recognize  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument  called  language,  admirable  as  it  is  in  so 
many  other  respects. 

343.  Complex  modifications:  radiation,  concatena- 
tion.— Changes  of  sense  are  but  seldom  seen  in  the  simple 
forms  that  we  have  just  studied ;  they  usually  present  far 
more  complex  forms,  which  are  combined  and  overlap — 
radiation  and  concatenation. 

A.  Radiation. — When  an  object  gives  its  name  to  a 
series  of  other  objects,  because  of  some  one  character  that 
is  common  to  all,  the  process  is  termed  radiation.  The 
name  radiates  from  the  original  object  to  all  the  others. 

Examples. — Racine,  The  name  racine,  like  its  English 
equivalent  root  (of  a  plant),  passes  to  racine,  root  of  a  word, 
of  an  algebraic  quantity,  of  an  evil,  because  the  word,  the 
algebraic  quantity,  the  evil,  are  each  considered  as  the 
development  of  one  primitive  element  which  is  compared 
to  the  root  of  a  plant.  The  following  diagram  will  explain 
the  matter : — 
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Let  N  be  the  name  of  a  given  object  A,  which,  among  other 
qualities,  possesses  a  certain  quality  a.  The  name  N  will 
pass  on  to  a  number  of  other  objects  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
because  each  of  these  possesses  the  same  quality  a. 

Again,  the  object  A  may  have  other  characters  b,  c,  each 
of  which  is  common  with  it  to  one  or  more  different 
objects  or  series  of  objects. 


Then  the  object  A  will  give  its  name  N  first  to  the 
objects  B,  C,  D,  because  of  their  possessing  the  common 
character  a,  secondly  to  the  object  E  because  it  possesses 
a  second  character  b  in  common  with  A,  and,  finally,  to 
a  new  series  of  objects  F,  G,  which  possess  a  third 
character  c  in  common  with  A.  Thus  '  queue*  tail,  gives 
its  name  to  a  billiard  cue^  and  the  tail  of  a  (political)  party, 
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in  respect  of  the  common  idea  of  end  or  extremity ;  to 
a  queue  at  a  theatre  in  respect  of  the  idea  of  length  and 
narrowness  common  to  the  file  of  people  and  the  tail  of  an 
animal. 

B.  Concatenation.  —  In  the  process  of  concatenation 
(Fr.  enchainement)  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
lost  after  it  has  passed  on  to  a  second  object  through 
some  one  character  common  to  both ;  then  the  name 
passes  from  the  second  object  to  a  third  on  account  of 
a  different  character,  common  to  this  and  to  the  second 
object ;  this  character  is  forgotten  in  turn,  and  so  on. 

Thus:  fermer  signifies   to  fix,   to  make  firm  or  fast \ 

fermer  une  porte  meant  originally  to  fix  the  door  in  its 

frame ;  then  the  primitive  sense  oi fixing  was  lost ;  fermer 

line  porte  has  become  a  synonym  of  clore  (close),  and  it  is 

in  this  sense  that  we  say  figuratively  un  parti ferme,  fermer 

un  compte  {to  close  an  account),  &c. 

Ombrageux  signified  originally  that  casts  a  shadow, 
shady :  arbre  ombrageux ;  then  cheval  ombrageux,  origin- 
ally a  horse  that  sees  its  own  shadow  on  the  ground, 
came  to  mean,  by  extension,  a  horse  that  shies;  in  this 
case  the  idea  of  ombre  is  completely  forgotten,  and  the 
expression  cheval  ombrageux  has  led  to  the  use  of 
*  caractere  ombrageux,'  a  character  ready  to  take  umbrage. 

Mouchoir,  handkerchief  The  first  meaning  is  the  object 
with  which  a  man  wipes  his  nose  {se  mouche).  Our  customs 
have  chanced  to  determine  that  the  object  should  be  a 
square  piece  of  stuff,  silk,  cotton,  cambric,  &c.  Hence, 
through  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  original  idea, 
mouchoir  only  recalls  the  piece  of  stuffs,  and  we  say 
mouchoir  de  cou  ;  then  another  lapse  of  meaning  comes  in  : 
the  handkerchief  tied  round  a  woman's  neck  falls  in  a  tri- 

^  [In  the  last  century  the  lapse  of  the  original  meaning  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  alterations  were  necessary  in  adapting  *  Othello '  for  the 
French  stage,  as  the  primitive  idea,  still  perceptible,  of  'moucher'  in 
mouchoir  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  French  tragedy.] 
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angular  point  on  the  shoulders,  and  hence  mouchoir  takes 
in  seafaring  language  the  new  meaning  of  a  triangular 
piece  of  wood  {angle-board  of  the  cut-water)  \ 

Concatenation  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
diagram : 

N  =Aa aBb bCc cDd dEe eF 

Let  N  be  the  name  (say  mouchoir) ;  A  the  object  it 
first  represents,  possessing  a  characteristic  attribute  (from 
se  iuouclier).  Then  the  name  will  pass  on  by  radiation  to 
the  object  B  (neckerchief),  because  of  the  new  property 
a  (both  being  small  squares  or  oblongs  of  light  stuff). 
The  object  B  (neckerchief)  has  another  quality  c  (when 
folded  it  has  a  triangular  form),  which  is  common  to  it 
with  a  third  object  C  (the  triangular  board);  hence  the 
name  N  passes  by  concatenation  from  B  to  C.  So  the  name 
N  might  pass  on  to  D,  E,  F,  in  the  same  way. 

Closely  scanned,  we  find  that  concatenation  is  really 
a  descending  series  of  radiations,  in  which  each  term  is 
taken  in  turn  as  a  primitive  starting-point  through  oblivion 
of  its  origin.  The  characters  which  serve  in  turn  to 
transfer  the  name  from  one  object  to  another  may  be  any 
whatever,  and  are  mostly  unrelated  to  one  another.  Hence 
they  may  lead  to  the  oddest  apparent  inconsistencies. 

Chasser  (Lat.  captare)  signifies  properly  'to  try  to 
seize  * ;  now  we  say  chasser  un  domestique  {to  turn  away 
a  servant).  Cadran  (Lat.  quadrans)  signifies  properly  a 
rectangular  surface,  although  our  dials,  cadrans,  are  circular. 

The  contradictions  are  easy  to  explain.  ' 

'  [The  transformations  of  '  kerchief  in  England  are  equally  interest- 
ing. Etymologically,  it  is  a  juxtaposite  of  the  imperative  and  its  object : 
couvre-chef^  cover-head.  The  word  passed  on  to  designate  the  piece  of 
stuff  used,  whence  the  new  juxtaposites  of  substantives,  neckerchief,  hand- 
kerchief pocket-handkerchief  in  which  the  sense  of  head-covering  is  lost; 
nay,  we  find  that  '  coloured  //a«rfkerchiefs  are  worn  as  head-gear  by 
the  negresses  in  the  West  Indies.'] 

2  [Cf.  Irish-English  '  to  hunt'  a  servant,  or  beggar.'] 
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Chasser  originally  signified  'to  try  to  seize  or  capture'', 
chasser  le  cerf)  hence  its  new  sense  chasser  Pennemiy 
meaning  either  to  try  to  catch  him  or  put  him  to  flight ; 
the  last  sense  leads  to  the  phrases  chasser  un  tmporttm, 
chasser  un  domestique,  where  chasser  means  to  cause  his 
hurried  departure. 

The  first  dials  were  sun-dials  with  a  rectangular  surface. 
Next,  the  rectangular  outline  was  forgotten  and  cadran 
came  to  mean  the  surface  on  which  the  hours  were  marked. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  word  cadran  for  the  faces  of  clocks, 
watches,  &c.,  on  which  the  hours  are  marked  as  on  sun- 
dials, but  pointed  to  by  the  motion  of  the  hands ;  and,  as  it 
happens,  this  face  is  circular.  As  the  original  meaning  of 
'rectangular  surface*  is  forgotten  in  the  language,  there 
has  ceased  to  be  any  inconsistency  in  this  case. 

For  similar  reasons  we  use  such  expressions  as  pave  en 
bois,  cheval  ferre  dargent,  eire  a  cheval  sur  un  dne,  &c. 
PavedoQS  not  now  denote  a  rectangular  compact  stone  {sett), 
but  any  hard  compact  block  used  to  cover  the  roadway. 
Ferrer  un  cheval  does  not  mean  to  have  him  shod  with 
a  certain  object  made  of  iron, /^r,  but  only  with  this  object, 
of  no  matter  what  material  it  is  made.  In  etre  a  cheval  sur 
un  dne,  etre  a  cheval  simply  means  *  to  bestride.' 

Radiation  and  concatenation  are  generally  mixed  and 
combined  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  which  repre- 
sents an  imaginary  series  of  changes : 

N=^a  aBb  bCc  cDd dEe  — eFf 


Ga 


la    Jb 


Ha 


Mc 


Kb 


etc. 


cPi-iQh-kRl 


Nc 


The  name  N  of  the  object  A  will  thus  pass,  by  radiation 
and  concatenation  branching  in  different  directions,  from  the 
object  A  to  all  the  objects  B,  C,  D  ,  ,  .  Q^  R,  &c., 
successively. 
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Take  for  example  timbre,  which  originally  signified 
a  drum  ;  this  by  concatenation  comes  to  signify  a  clapper- 
less  bell  struck  from  without  by  a  hammer;  the  sound 
given  out  by  this  bell ;  the  sonorous  quality  of  an  instru- 
ment or  a  voice ;  the  physical  character  of  a  sound  exclu- 
sive of  its  pitch,  intensity,  and  duration,  and  depending 
on  the  harmonics  which  co-exist  with  the  fundamental 
note;  the  first  verse  of  a  well-known  ballad  {vaudeville) 
written  above  other  words  to  indicate  the  tune  to  which 
these  last  may  be  sung.  Then,  by  radiation  and  concatena- 
tion, it  signifies  the  rounded  form  of  a  bell,  the  rounded 
form  of  a  helmet,  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  the  crest  in 
heraldry,  that  is,  any  ornament  placed  above  the  shield 
in  armorial  bearings ;  the  official  mark  stamped  on  paper, 
which  the  law  renders  obligatory  for  legal  documents,  &c. ; 
a  private  mark  stamped  by  each  post-office  upon  letters. 
Hence  bureau  du  tirnbre  [stamp-office),  instrument  a  timbrer 
{stamping-press),  timbre-poste  (postage-stamp),  timbre-quit- 
tance {receipt-stamp),  &c. 

344.  Conclusion. — Such  are  the  logical  processes  em- 
ployed singly,  or  in  combination,  by  the  language,  to 
extend  the  various  meanings  of  words.  Sometimes  the 
mind  limits  the  horizon  of  a  term  by  absorbing  the  deter- 
minant in  the  determinate,  or  the  determinate  in  the 
determinant.  Sometimes  it  enlarges  the  function  of  a  word, 
extending  its  application  to  different  objects  by  following 
some  constant  relation  (metonymy)  or  some  analogy  (meta- 
phor), which  it  finds  between  the  object  designated  and 
these  other  new  objects.  The  former  process  generally 
gives  a  new  fulness  and  concision  to  the  expression,  con- 
densing two  ideas  into  one.  The  latter  gives  it  a  relief 
which  takes  hold  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  processes 
metaphor  plays  by  far  the  more  important  part.  It  has 
the  function  of  substituting  for  the  dry  abstraction  or 
the  simple  expression  of  a  fact  the  colour  and  brightness 
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of  a  picture;  but  above  all  it  gives  language  the  power  of 
expressing  abstract  ideas.  It  is  especially  by  the  use  of 
metaphor  that  man  is  enabled  to  communicate  to  his 
fellows  the  world  of  invisible,  intangible  thought  that 
dwells  in  his  mind. 

Everywhere  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  these 
changes  is  the  co-existence  of  two  intellectual  elements, 
the  one  principal,  the  other  accessory.  In  time,  by  uncon- 
scious advances,  the  mind  loses  sight  of  the  former  and 
only  considers  the  latter,  which  either  drives  out  the  other 
or  restricts  its  value.  Under  cover  of  the  one  physio- 
logical fact — the  ivord—i\\t  mind  thus  passes  from  one 
idea  to  another. 


II.    The  Causes  of  Changes  in  Meaning. 

The  causes  that  determine  changes  in  meaning  are  of 
two  kinds  :  Historical  and  Psychological. 

345.  Historical  causes. — The  development  of  civiliza- 
tion introduces  into  every  nation  a  vast  number  of  new 
ideas  and  new  facts  that  constitute  the  ever-shifting 
ground-work  of  their  moral  history. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  France,  we  first  find  Christianity 
bringing  in  a  whole  new  world  of  moral  ideas ;  and  the 
Latin  language  transforming  a  vast  number  of  expressions 
so  as  to  make  them  the  equivalents  of  these  new  ideas. 
Thus  edification^  meaning  literally  '  building  up ' ;  trans- 
gression, literally  '  the  action  of  crossing,  overstepping  * ; 
prevarication,  literally  'walking  crooked';  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

And  the  vocabularies  of  feudalism,  of  political  institu- 
tions, of  law,  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  the  sciences 
of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  of  medicine  and  astrology, 
offer  us  quite  as  many  curious  facts  for  analysis  and  reflec- 
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tion :  the  history  of  thought  is  echoed  in  the  language. 
Thus  in  every  language  there  are  many  words  which, 
though  silent  to  those  who  now  use  them,  revive  under  the 
gaze  of  the  historian,  and  reveal  with  their  own  history 
the  tale  of  b3^gone  manners  and  of  a  bygone  civilization. 
Take  for  instance  the  word  parole ;  in  its  present  meaning 
it  tells  us  nothing.  But  in  its  etymology  we  at  once  see 
the  Christian  parabola,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with 
its  parables  (the  primitive  meaning  of  parole  in  French 
was  'sentence*). 

All  the  rustic  royalty  of  the  Merovingians  comes  back 
to  us  in  ville  (villa  =  homestead)  and  cour  (O.F.  court ^  Lat. 
cortem,  cohortem,  as  in  hasse-cour,  farm-yard)^  in  conne- 
table  (comes  stabuli,  the  chief  of  the  stable),  and  in  le  mare- 
chal  [the  groom). 

The  history  of  the  changes  in  the  sense  of  the  word  livre 
would  be  a  complete  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  currency 
and  coinage  of  French  money  from  the  time  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  till  the  present. 

The  progress  in  the  material  conditions  of  existence  is 
shown  in  the  new  meaning  of  viande  (and  the  English 
meat),  which  from  'food'  in  general  came  to  mean  'the 
food  par  excellence'  derived  from  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Progress  in  general  education  is  attested  by  the  word 
librairie,  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  signified  'library* 
(Mod.  F.  'bibliotheque*),  but  now  a  'bookseller's  shop.' 
There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  the  study  of  these 
changes  in  meaning,  which  revive  the  long-vanished  past. 

346.  Psychological  modifications. — Next  to  the  above 
changes,  brought  about  by  external  modifications,  come 
those  introduced  by  the  language  into  various  words  to 
express  ideas  and  facts  that  are  unchanging. 

With  every  nation  there  exists  a  certain  number  of 
abstract  ideas  or  of  simple  fixed  emotions  which  know  of 
no  change,  of  concepts  which  have  no  reason  for  modifica- 
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tion,  because  these  ideas,  emotions,  and  concepts  corre- 
spond to  permanent  conditions  of  the  mind  and  soul.  And 
yet  the  expressions  of  these  ideas,  concepts,  and  emotions 
have  been  subject  to  change.  Here  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  those  mysterious  deep-lying  causes  which 
reveal  to  us  the  mode  of  feeling  of  a  people.  One  example 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  both  the  character  and  impor- 
tance of  this  study. 

When  we  compare  the  French  preposition  a  with  the 
English  preposition  to,  we  find  that  originally  both  words 
denoted  the  idea  of  direction  from  one  point  tov/ards 
another.  In  the  figurative  use  of  the  English  to,  this 
relation  is  always  felt  and  present  to  the  mind ;  its  trans- 
formations may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.  But, 
while  English  has  remained  faithful  to  the  first  image 
called  up  by  the  preposition,  the  French  mind,  with  the 
suppleness  and  mobility  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the 
people,  wanders  complacently  away  through  the  by-paths 
of  subtle  analogies,  and  says  not  only  'aller  d  Paris,'  but 
*etre  a  Paris,'  'se  mettre  au  lit,'  'travailler  a  la  lumiere 
d'une  lampe,'  'courir  a  toute  force,'  ^se  battre  a  I'epee,' 
'I'homme  au  manteau  rouge,'  &c.  In  English  various 
prepositions,  to,  in,  into,  by,  at,  with,  &c.,  would  be  used 
for  the  single  word  a. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  host  of  words,  both  of 
Learned  and  of  Popular  formation,  whose  variations  in 
meaning  reflect  the  genius  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  the 
people  that  use  them. 

III.    Philological  Conditions. 

347.  Neologisms. — How  does  a  newly-coined  word  or 
meaning  make  its  way  into  a  language  ?  How  does  it  find 
its  proper  place  therein  ? 

If  a  new  word  pleases  the  circle  of  persons  who  hear  or 
read   it   for  ihe  first  time,   it  may  spread  little  by  little 
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among  an  ever-widening  public,  and  become  the  fashion; 
then,  if  it  corresponds  with  any  lasting  idea  or  emotion, 
it  is  likely  to  maintain  itself  in  the  language. 

Now  the  centres  of  formation  are  innumerable:  Fashion- 
able society  [ia  socie'te  elegante),  the  political  world,  the 
army,  the  workshop,  country  life,  &c. ;  as  many  as  are  the 
separate  groups  of  people  and  occupations,  so  many  are 
the  different  centres  of  neologisms. 

Of  these  neologisms  the  fancies  of  the  moment  appear 
only  to  die.  Others,  such  as  technical  terms,  hold 
their  ground  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  circle 
where  they  were  born ;  live  even  for  long  years  or 
centuries  in  that  narrow  world  without  ever  leaving  it. 
Others  break  their  bounds,  steal  into  wider  circles,  and 
sometimes,  favoured  by  circumstances,  gain  civic  rights 
in  the  common  speech  and  help  to  enrich  its  treasury. 
Among  these  last  we  must  note  such  neologisms  as 
answer  to  a  general  want,  and,  created  on  many  sides 
at  once,  spring  in  full  panoply  from  a  thousand  brains. 
These  are  the  favoured  daughters  of  fortune.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  limited  the  circle  in  which  these  expressions  are 
used,  the  smaller  is  their  chance  of  survival.  A  neologism 
is  a  plant  which,  in  order  to  live,  must  needs  strike  root 
into  the  greatest  possible  number  of  minds. 

Once  adopted  by  general  usage,  neologisms  obtain  civic 
rights ;  the  metaphors  become  consecrated,  and  can  be  no 
longer  changed.  When,  for  instance,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  name  for  large  plates  of  glass  (Fr.  tables  de  verre\ 
they  might  have  been  called  tables,  as  being  great  tables 
of  glass,  or  verrieres,  being  made  of  verre,  or  reflecteurs, 
since  they  reflect  images ;  they  were  actually  compared  to 
sheets  of  frozen  water  (nappes  d'eau  glace'e),  and  have  been 
called  glaces.  The  metaphor  was  admitted ;  henceforth 
it  could  no  longer  be  changed. 

What  then  should  be  our  conduct  in  regard  to 
neologisms?      Should   we    accept    them   or   reject    them 
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indifferently?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
draw  a  distinction  between  literary  neologisms  and  popular 
neologisms. 

348.  Literary  neologisms. — The  literary  neologism  is 
the  work  of  the  author,  who  creates  a  new  word  or  uses 
an  old  one  in  a  new  sense  at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  He 
must  be  able  to  justify  the  liberty  he  has  taken  with  the 
language  by  the  value  of  the  neologism.  The  word  must 
be  the  clearest,  strongest,  most  picturesque  expression  of 
the  idea  to  be  represented.  Under  such  conditions  the 
neologism  will  deserve  to  live. 

349.  Popular  neologisms. — A  popular  neologism,  when 
expressing  a  new  fact,  is  legitimate  and  should  be  immedi- 
ately accepted.  But,  should  it  only  express  an  existing 
fact  m  a  different  way,  we  must  resist  its  introduction  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  only  give  way  when  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  majority.  The  people  are  sovereign  in  matters  of 
language ;  their  errors  even,  once  adopted,  become  law. 
But  to  the  revolutionary  forces,  which  are  sweeping  on  the 
Popular  language  only  too  fast,  we  must  oppose  the  respect 
for  tradition ;  for  the  most  precious  interests  of  the 
literature  are  at  stake. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  language  offers  numerous 
subjects  for  research  and  study.  One  of  the  most  fertile 
is  that  of  figures  of  speech.  From  the  various  occupations 
of  the  people  there  have  grown  up  by  usage  whole  series 
of  metaphors,  expressions  displaying  picturesqueness  and 
ingenuity  in  more  or  less  degree,  which  reveal  the  turn  of 
mind  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people.  Sport  has 
given  to  French :  abois,  acharner,  (etre  a  1')  affut,  ahurir, 
amadouer,  amorcer,  appdt,  battue,  bejaune,  blottir,  (aller  sur 
les)  brise'es,  butor,  cure'e,  dresser,  emerillonne,  filet,  /ureter, 
herisser,  hobereau,  (rendre)  gorge,  gorge  (chaude),  hagard, 
gibier,  leurre,  limier,  niais,  parquer,  ramage,  sacre,  serres ; 
siller,  O .F .  ciller  {\e  faucon),  whence  dessiller\  taniere,  vol 
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(oiseaii  de  haut,  de  bas  vol),  6:c.  Navigation  has  given  : 
abordcr,  s'affaler,  ancrcr,  appareillcr,  arnver,  bourrasquc^ 
calcr,  chavircr,  deniarrcr,  cnibarqiicr,  e'chouer,  e'quiper,  filer 
{to  track),  (veiller  au)  grain  {to  look  out  for  squalls),  piloter, 
sondcry  virer. 


CHAPTER   II 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  WORDS 

350.  Contagion. —  351.  Reaction. — 352.  Struggle  for  existence. — 353. 
Synonymy. —  35i.  The  three  classes  of  synonyms. 

We  think  not  in  isolated  ideas,  but  in  judgements, 
which  are  combinations  of  ideas  ;  consequently  in  language 
we  have  recourse  to  combinations  of  words  that  follow  the 
movements  of  thought.  Hence  arise  all  kinds  of  actions 
exercised  by  words  on  one  another. 

350.  Contagion. — By  the  custom  of  the  language  one 
word  may  be  habitually  associated  with  another.  The 
latter  gradually  penetrates  the  former,  and  saturates  it 
with  its  own  signification  so  as  in  time  to  give  it  a  new 
value.  Thus,  the  partitive  substantives  pas  and  point  have 
passed  from  a  positive  to  a  negative  signification  from 
being  associated  with  ne ;  in  this  way  also  aucun,  personne, 
guere,  came  to  express  the  contrary  of  their  primitive 
meaning  (see  Book  IV,  §  483). 

The  source  of  contagion  need  not  be  a  word  expressed. 
From  a  current  phrase  a  new  signification  may  arise 
affecting  some  word  of  the  phrase  and  changing  its  value. 
Avec  expresses  a  relation  of  contiguity :  se  promener  avec 
quclqiCun,  avec  tin  paquet  sous  le  bras.  It  comes  (like  its 
English  equivalent  ivith)  to  possess  the  sense  of  uialgre 
{despite) :  avec  toute  sa  science,  il  a  eclwue  {with  all  his  science 

N  n 
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lie  has  failed) ;  the  complete  idea  would  be  '  avec  toute  sa 
science,  it  aiirait  dil  re'itssir,  ct  il  a  cchouc^  {with  all  his 
science  he  should  have  succeeded,  and  he  has  failed). 

The  first  meaning  oi pour  is  '  for,  because  of  :  il  se  pro- 
mene  pour  le  plaisir  qiCil y  trouve.  In  the  sentence,  *  II  tie 
se  proniene  pas  pour  le  plaisir  qiCil  y  trouverait,^  which  is 
equivalent  to  '  il  ne  se  promene  pas  alors  qu'il  pourrait 
ou  devrait  le  faire  pour  le  plaisir  qu'il  y  trouverait/  the 
meaning  of  the  preposition  has  already  undergone  some 
change  ;  and  it  has  come  to  have  the  meaning  ^in  spite  of 
in :  Pour  agre'able  que  soit  la  promenade,  il  rHen  reste  pas 
nioins  a  la  niaison  {for  all  the  pleasantness  of  the  walk,  he 
stays  at  home).     It  is  the  same  in  Corneille's  line  : 

'  Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rois,  ils  sont  ce  que  nous  sommes,*  * 

(Cid,  act.  i,  sc.  3.) 
(*  Foy  all  their  gyeatness,  kings  are  what  we  are '.') 

It  is  by  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  terms  that 
the  language  comes  to  evolve  unexpressed  senses  and  new 
shades  of  meaning.  It  is  by  this  same  joint  action  of  the 
phrase  as  a  whole  that  the  author  can  exert  a  personal 
action  upon  words,  change  their  significance,  and  give 
them  a  whole  series  of  new  meanings. 

351.  Reaction. — Even  apart  from  sentences,  words  may 
react  upon  each  other  in  various  ways.  Thus  words  united 
by  some  relation  of  form  or  meaning  receive  by  a  rebound, 
as  it  were,  the  meanings  or  uses  which  are  the  property  of 
only  one  of  them. 

Oriental  pearls  are  celebrated  for  their  lustre.  Hence 
perle  orientale  takes  the  sense  oi perlehrillante,  and,  oriental 
having  now  the  sense  of  'lustrous,'  orient  by  the  recoil 
comes  to  receive  a  corresponding  sense  of  *  lustre,'  and  we 
say  r orient  dune  perle. 

Les  Indes  Occidentales — the  West  Indies — was  the  early 

*  [Notice  the  parallel  transformation  in  sense  of  the  English /o;.] 
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name  given  to  America;  and,  by  opposition,  India  proper 
gained  the  name  o^ Indcs  Oricittalcs,  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  last  century  the  adjectiv-e  noble  was  applied  to 
those  birds  of  prey  that  were  used  in  hunting ;  the  other 
birds  of  prey,  b}-  simple  antithesis,  came  to  be  called 
ig  nobles. 

A  word  ma}'  come  to  possess  a  double  meaning,  and 
according  to  the  context  convey  either  a  given  idea 
or  its  counterpart.  Thus  bourgeois,  a  burgess,  a  middle- 
class  citizen,  will  be  alternately  a  name  of  honour  or  con- 
tempt according  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  who  may 
contrast  it  either  with  the  peasant  or  the  noble. 

Again,  the  different  senses  of  the  radical  may  react  on 
the  proper  senses  cf  its  derivatives  and  transform  them. 
Aperitif  in  medicine  is  an  aperient,  an  opening  medicine 
that  clears  away  obstructions.  Popular  usage  has  made 
it  an  appetizer^  as  '  opening  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  ' 
(Walter  Scott). 

Again,  there  may  be  a  confusion  between  two  words 
wrongly  associated.  Mignard  has  acted  on  miniature, 
a  painting  in  red  lead  [minimn),  and  changed  it  into  ^minute 
painting';  sotiffreteux,  from  the  O.F.  sonffraite  (famine), 
is  wrongly  referred  to  soiiffrir,  and  has  come  to  mean 
'habitually  ailing.' 

However,  these  reactions  of  words  on  one  another  are 
relatively  rare.  Mostly  words  of  the  same  family  run 
their  individual  course,  each  going  its  own  way  unaffected 
by  whatever  accidents  may  befall  the  other  members. 
Meurtre  (homicide)  retains  its  etymological  signification, 
which  is  lost  in  meiirtrir  (to  bruise).  Avaler,  originally  to 
cause  to  go  'down  vale,'  'down  stream,'  has  assumed  a  new 
meaning,  'to  swallow,'  but  aval  {down-stream),  ravaler  (to 
put  down  again,  to  take  down),  ravalement  (pulling  or  taking 
down,  depreciation,  &c.),  have  not  been   affected   thereby'. 

'  [The  phrase  Avale::i'VOus !  has  been  heard  I'rom  a  diligence  guard  in 
ihe  sense  of  to  get  down.] 

N  n  2 
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Garnement  has  forgotten  its  primitive  sense  given  by  its 
radical  garnir  to  assume  a  quite  different  and  peculiar 
meaning  \  Ouvrer  {to  work)  has  become  obsolete,  while 
its  derivatives  onvriery  ouvrage,  ouvrable,  are  preserved. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  words  owe  their  individual 
existence  to  man's  intellect.  Speech  evolves  from  ideas 
and  not  from  words ;  and  the  former  are  independent 
of  the  latter.  The  relationship  which  may  exist  and  unite 
words  into  groups  according  to  their  form  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  groups  of  ideas  which  it  is  their  function 
to  express. 

352.  Struggle  for  existence. — The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  manifest  in  the  history  of  words. 

Down  to  the  i6th  century  the  preposition  en  expressed 
all  the  relations  of  the  modern  dans^  which  was  not  then 
in  use.  By  the  side  of  en  was  used  dedans,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  an  adverb  and  a  preposition.  En,  in  com- 
bination with  the  article  le,  la,  les  (contracted  into  ou,  es), 
was  lost  in  the  i6th  century  and  was  replaced  by  dans  le 
and  dans  les  (Book  II,  §  199,  4).  Dans  being  in  this  case 
followed  by  the  article,  it  assumed  a  definite  signification, 
and  by  opposition  en  took  a  more  and  more  indefinite  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  dedans,  which  was  both  adverb  and  pre- 
position, became  useless  as  a  preposition,  and,  from  the 
,  17th  century,  only  retained  the  function  of  an  adverb. 
Thus  it  was  that  these  three  words  ended  by  having  their 
several  functions  restricted  and  limited  (see  Book  IV,  §  468). 

Take  now  the  group  ou'ir,  entendre,  and  coniprendre.  Ou'ir 
(Lat.  audire),  to  hear,  gradually  became  obsolete  towards 
the  i6th  and  17th  century;  it  was  replaced  by  entendre 
(Lat.  intelligere),  which  had  the  meaning  to  understand. 
Entendre  having  thus  assumed  the  meaning  of  outr,  it  was 

^  Garnement  originally  meant  that  which  protects  (garnit),  hence 
accoiifrcnient,  and  hence  soldier.  The  phrase  mauvais  garnement  became 
habitual,  and,  with  the  ellipse  of  mauvais,  garnement  now  means  a  dis- 
creditable person. 
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necessary  to  replace  it  in  the  sense  of  intelligere,  and  so 
the  language  introduced  comprendrc ;  cornprendrc  properly 
means  to  grasp,  or  seize,  and  hold  the  ivhole,  to  which 
sense  that  of  intelligere  was  henceforward  added. 

It  is  in  the  Learned  formation  of  words  that  the 
struggle  is  especially  apparent.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
competition  which  arose  between  popular  and  foreign 
words,  and  how  the  latter  gradually  contracted  the  domain 
of  the  former.  The  idea  of  swimming  was  expressed  in 
Old  French  by  the  verb  nouer,  from  the  Latin  natare ; 
and  that  of  sailing,  navigating,  by  nager,  from  the  Latin 
navigare.  Nouer  {to  swim)  having  disappeared,  the  verb 
nager  came  to  signify  both  navigare  and  natare.  Then 
the  verb  of  Learned  formation,  naviguer,  penetrates  into  the 
language,  and  robs  nager  of  its  etymological  sense,  leaving 
it  only  the  later  meaning  of  natare,  which  it  had  previously 
inherited  from  nouer.  The  language  offers  many  similar 
facts. 

353.  Synonymy.  —  At  first  sight  there  is  something 
paradoxical  in  the  co-existence  of  words  possessing  the 
same  meaning.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that  in  a  well- 
constructed  language  each  word  has  its  proper  function, 
and  that  there  are  no  perfect  synonyms.  No  doubt  in  the 
French  language,  as  in  others,  we  find  many  different 
terms  to  designate  one  and  the  same  object.  A  given  plant, 
or  implement,  or  industrial  product,  has,  it  may  be,  five  or 
six  or  eight  different  names,  but  these  names  find  their 
proper  uses  in  different  places  or  in  different  trades.  Each 
group  of  men  employs  but  one  single  term  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  true  again  that  the  way  in  which  the  literary 
language  has  flooded  the  popular  language  has  brought  into 
French  a  host  of  doublets  and  synonyms,  and  that,  taken  by 
themselves,  these  expressions  for  the  most  part  designate 
exactly  the  same  thing.  But  the  very  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  series  belongs  to  Popular  language,  and  the  other  to 
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the  Learned  didactic  language,  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  employment,  if  not  of  shade,  between  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  cannot  be  permanently  in 
ordinary  language  two  perfect  synonyms,  unless  one  be  all 
but  out  of  use  ;  if  two  are  employed  at  the  same  time  the 
perfect  synonymy  cannot  last  long ;  the  language  will  not 
load  itself  with  a  useless  burden,  and  will  lighten  itself 
either  by  getting  rid  of  one  of  the  terms  altogether,  or  by 
giving  it  a  new  sense. 

354.  The  three  classes  of  synonyms. — Synonyms 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  The  same  word  takes  tivo  different  forms  by  the  accidents 
of  etymological  formation. 

Take  for  example  the  verb  plier: 

In  Old  French  the  present  indicative  was  conjugated: 
fe  plie,  til  plies,  il  plie,  notis  ployons,  voiis  ployez,  ils  plient ; 
the  present  subjunctive:  que  je  pli,  que  tii  plis^  qvCil  plit, 
que  nous  ployons,  que  vous  ployez,  qu'i/s  plient ;  the  impera- 
tive :  plie,  ployons,  ployez  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  conjugation  the 
radical  was  ploy-.  So  with  prier  and  proier,  noier  {a)  (to  say 
no,  Lat.  negare),  noier  (b)  {to  drown,  Lat.  necare). 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  language  found  itself 
embarrassed  with  these  double  forms,  and  made  them  into 
two  series  of  verbs  :  plier  and  ployer,  prier  and  proyer^  nier 
and  noyer  {a),  and  nier  and  7wyer  (Z>).  Of  these  three  last 
verbs  the  language  suppressed  one  of  the  two  forms  in  each 
case  as  useless,  keeping  prier,  nier  {a),  and  noyer  (b).  As 
the  language  kept  both  forms  of  the  first  verb,  it  gave 
them  different  functions : 

Plier,  to  fold,  to  double  an  article  by  folding  one  of  its 
surfaces  against  another. 

Ployer,  to  bend  an  object  which  offers  resistance. 

Similarly  phonetic  doublets,  such  as  chaise  {chair)  and 
chair e  {seat  of  office)  from  cathedra,  col  {collar)  and  cou  {neck) 
from  collum,  came  to  be  used  with  different  meanings  \ 

'  See  Appendix  I,  on  '  Doublets,'  p.  562, 
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To  this  group  belong  a  number  of  doublets  of  which 
some  may  be  traced  back  to  Popular  Latin,  others  to  the 
Learned  formation  or  foreign  languages. 

Ex. :  securiie  and  snrete  (Lat.  securitatem). 

fragile  and/re/e  (Lat.  fragilem). 

rigide  and  raiWe  (Lat.  rigidum). 

chdssc  {reliquary,  and  hence  setting)  and  caisse  {case,  box) 
(Prov.  caisso,  from  Lat.  capsa). 

champ  and  camp  (Ital.  campo,  trom  Lat.  campum). 

table  and  tole  {sheet-iron)  (Walloon  taule,  from  Lat.  tabula). 

dame,  duegne  (Sp.  duena,  from  Lat.  domina). 

It  is  only  exceptionall}'  that  these  phonetic  doublets  are 
now  synonyms. 

2.  The  radical  is  modified  by  different  affixes  or  by  different 
syntactical  constructions. 

Thus  :  {a)  porter,  to  carry,  take  ;  apporter,  to  bring  ;  pro- 
noncer,  to  pronounce  ;  enoncer,  to  enunciate ;  courber,  to 
bend  ;  recoiirber,  to  bend  back;  malhonnete,  dishonest,  rude; 
de'shonnete,  immodest ;  regie,  a  rule ;  reglement,  a  regula- 
tion ;  cocur,  heart ;  courage,  braver}'. 

{b)  attaquer  quelqu'un,  to  attack ;  s'attaquer  a  quelqiiiin, 
to  fasten  on  to  any  one  ;  forcer  a  f aire  and  forcer  de  faire, 
to  compel  to  do  ' ;  courir  a  Vennemi,  to  rush  upon  the  foe  ; 
conrir  le  cerf  to  hunt  the  stag;  sortir  d'un  lieu,  to  leave 
a  place  ;  sortir  tin  objet.  to  take  out  a  thing ;  inonter  au 
premier,  to  take  up  (as  well  as,  to  go  up)  to  the  first  floor  ; 
monter  Vescalier,  to  go  upstairs  ;  monter  tin  cheval,  to  ride 
a  horse ;  monter  ttn  magasifi,  to  fit  up  a  shop. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  affix  or  the  construction 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  synonymy. 

Take  porter  and  apporter.  You  say  :  portez-lui  ce  journal, 
but  not  apportez-lui  ce  journal.  Why  ?  The  difference  must 
come  from  a,  which  indicates  a  motion  of  coming  and  not 

'  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  of  sense  between  the 
two  forms  ;  bnt  in  modern  practice  «  seems  to  be  more  used  for  the  active, 
de  for  the  passive:  forcer  a  faire^  eUr  force  de  faire  (see  Syntax,  §  450). 
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of  going.  Apporter  is  equivalent  to  venir  porter  {come  and 
caiTy),  ]\.\si  as  attirer  is  equivalent  to /aire  venir  en  tirant 
{cause  to  come  by  drawing) ^  and  as  amener  is  equivalent  to 
/aire  venir  en  menant  (cause  to  come  by  leading),  &c. 

Take  courber  and  recourber.  Re-  indicates  an  opposition 
of  two  terms,  so  that  recourber  means  to  bend  so  as  to  bring 
two  ends  together. 

Take  again  regie  and  reglement.  La  regle^  rule,  is  the  rod 
or  ruler  used  to  draw  a  straight  line.  Hence  its  figurative 
meaning :  the  principle  by  which  we  direct  our  conduct. 
Regie  gives  regler,  rc'gler  gives  reglement.  Reglement  {regu- 
lation) is  therefore  'that  which  serves  to  rule  {re'gler),  that 
by  which  we  rule  * ;  it  is  the  official  expression  of  the  rule. 

From  this  series  we  may  pass  to  examples  of  syntactical 
doublets  in  which  a  substantive  is  accompanied  by  an 
adjective  which  takes  a  different  meaning  according  as  it 
precedes  or  follows  the  substantive ; 

Un  brave  liomme  (an  honest  man),  un  homme  brave  (a 
brave  man). 

Un  grand  homme  (a  great  man),  un  homme  grand  (a  tall 
man),  &c. 

When  the  adjective  immediately  precedes  the  substantive 
it  is  qualificative,  and  forms  with  it  a  sort  of  composite 
locution  which  may  take  a  special  meaning.  When  the 
adjective  follows  the  substantive  it  is  attributive  and  retains 
the  signification  it  has  by  itself;  for  from  a  syntactic  point 
of  view  it  is  separated  from  the  substantive  by  a  statement 
understood  :  un  homme  grand  is  equivalent  to  tin  homme 
qui  est  grand  \ 

Next  come  those  doublets  which  differ  only  by  a  slight 
difference  in  their  terminations  : 

*  [In  the  expression  tin  savant  aveiigle,  \{  savant  is  slurred  with  avengh 
{savan-t-avengle)  it  is  an  adjective  ;  aveugle  is  then  the  substantive  and  the 
signification  is  '  a  learned  blind  man.'  But,  if  we  make  a  pause  between 
the  two  words,  aveugle  will  become  the  adjective  and  savant  the  substan- 
tive :  nn  savant  j  aveugle.  i.  e.  un  savant  qui  est  aveugle,  *  a  blind  scliolar.' 
— Life  of  IVords.  p.  133.  J 
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cervemt  cervelle 

cours  course 

escabeau  escahcUe  ^ 

The  synonymy  of  these  can  only  be  established  by  the 
custom  of  the  language.  In  this  case  etymology  gives  us 
no  clue  whatever. 

3.  Words  differing  in  their  etymology,  and  originally  in 
significatio}!^  have  come  in  the  course  of  their  history  to  over- 
lap or  coincide,  so  as  to  designate  the  same  object. 

At  this  point  we  meet  with  what  are  generally  called 
synonyms,  that  is  words  which,  though  differing  in  their 
etymology  and  their  original  signification,  may  yet  be 
applied  to  one  and  the  same  object  or  idea.     Such  are  : 

assurer,  affirmer,  certifier. 

peine,  chagrin,  douleur,  souffrance. 

at  trait,  charme,  seduction. 

orgueilleux,  superbe,  altier,  vain,  vaniteux, 

fourberie,  ruse,  malice. 

rester,  demeurcr,  habiter,  loger,  &c. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  these  S3'nonymies  we 
must  consult  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  on  the 
one  hand,  and  analyze  their  present  significations  on  the 
other.  By  examining  closely  the  employment  of  such 
terms  we  find  that  they  present  more  or  less  important 
differences  in  shade  of  meaning ;  and  that  these  are  usually 
due  to  the  original  significations,  some  part  of  which  is 
retained  even  in  the  widest  divergence  therefrom.  These 
words  are  synonyms  at  the  point  where  they  overlap,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  object ;  but  even  then  each 
presents  the  object  under  its  own  peculiar  aspect  and  with 
its  own  peculiar  shade  of  meaning,  due  to  the  original 
signification. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  senses  of  these  words  briefly ;  con- 
sult the  Dictioniiaire  General  of  Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  three  words :  guider,  mener, 
condtiire. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  present  usage  of  the  language. 
Guider  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  person  requiring  guidance.  We  take  a  guide  when  we 
do  not  know  the  wa3^  A  beginner  must  be  guided.  In 
every  acceptation  of  this  word  ignorance  is  implied. 
Therefore  guider  signifies  '  to  take  with  one  a  person  who 
is  ignorant,  who  does  not  know.* 

Conduire  implies  direction.  Conduit^e  is  to  take  a  person 
with  one,  directing  him  as  his  chief:  Uft  general  conduit  les 
soldats  a  la  victoire,  on  conduit  un  dessein,  &c. 

Mener  is  to  take  with  one  a  person  who  allows  himself 
to  be  taken,  a  being  who  yields  or  resigns  himself.  On 
mene  F animal  a  la  boucherie,  les  bestiaux  aux  champs. 

Thus  these  three  words  all  signify  ^to  take  with  one,* 
faire  alter  avec  soi.  But  in  using  the  first  a  stress  is  laid  on 
the  idea  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is 
the  object  of  the  action  ;  in  using  the  second  a  stress  is  laid 
on  the  idea  of  direction  from  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  action  ;  in  using  the  third  we  lay  a  stress  on  the  idea  of 
impulsion  passively  submitted  to  by  the  individual  affected 
by  the  action.  Such  is  the  solution  of  this  particular  syn- 
onymy yielded  by  the  examination  of  its  present  uses. 

Now,  turning  to  history,  that  is,  etymology,  we  find  that 
conduire  comes  from  the  Latin  conducere,  i.  e.  cum  ducere, 
in  which  cum  denotes  the  idea  of  *  with  *  and  ducere  the 
idea  of  'leading':   'as  a  leader  to  take  with  one.* 

History  tells  us  that  mener  was  first  used  with  regard  to 
the  flocks  or  herds  which  the  herdsman  drives  before  him. 
This  is  the  primitive  sense  in  Popular  Latin,  and  the  idea 
of  unconscious  movement,  such  as  that  of  a  herd  of  cattle, 
dominates  the  most  remote  of  the  derived  meanings.  It  is 
on  this  primitive  sense  that  is  founded  the  celebrated 
phrase :  riiomme  s'agite  et  Dieu  le  mene  {Man  resteth  not, 
but  God  leads  him). 
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The  word  gitider  comes  from  tlie  Italian  guidare,  used 
in  the  same  sense.  The  historical  problem  cannot  here  be 
solved  through  the  French ;  but  we  may  note  that  the 
Italian  word  is  derived  from  a  Germanic  word  whose 
radical  signifies  'to  observe,  to  note.' 

Thus  it  is  that  the  exact  analysis  of  the  present  significa- 
tions, and  the  investigation  of  the  primitive  meanings  of 
synonyms,  usually  assist  and  support  one  another. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  all 
cases  of  synonyms,  and  its  use  is,  in  fact,  only  a  particular 
case  of  a  more  general  study.  A  language  can  only 
be  completely  understood  when  we  have  arrived  at  the 
rigorous  and  exact  determination  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  of  its  vocabulary.  It  is  only  through  exact  defini- 
tions conveying  the  exact  determination  of  the  senses  of 
each  term,  and  all  the  ideas  that  it  embraces,  that  we  can 
reach  the  treasure  of  the  full  knowledge  of  the  language. 
For  these  definitions  alone  allow  us  to  follow  up  the  rela- 
tions between  the  figurative  uses  and  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  and  to  grasp  the  unconscious  analogies  and  the 
secret  instincts  that  guide  the  language  in  the  transforma- 
tions of  meanings. 


CHAPTER    III 
HOW    WORDS    DIE 

355.  Historical  words. —  35G.   General   terms. — 857-   Causes  of  destruc- 
tion.—  3.'»8.  How  the  disappearance  of  words  is  effected. 

The  disappearance  of  woj-ds  is  called,  in  the  study  of 
language,  dcsueiiide  or  disuse.  How  and  wh}^  does  this 
disuse  come  about  ? 

When  words  disappear  we  must  distinguish  between 
words  which  perish  because  they  designate  things  that 
disappear,   and  words  whicli  give   place   to   others  while 
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expressing  permanent  ideas.  In  the  first  case  there  is  the 
loss  at  once  of  a  fact  and  of  a  word,  and  in  the  second  there 
is  only  a  change  in  the  expression  of  a  fact  which  remains. 

355.  Historical  words. — Words  which  fall  out  of  use 
with  the  things  which  they  designate  may  be  said  to  perish 
from  historic  causes.  These  we  may  term  historical  words. 
Thus  a  whole  section  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  disappeared  because  it  represented  things  (arms,  instru- 
ments, coins,  garments),  institutions,  social  facts,  or  ideas  (of 
feudalism,  law,  learning,  &c.),  which  disappeared  with  the 
Middle  Ages. 

These  words  can  only  return  to  life  by  the  help  of  his- 
torical research,  when  it  causes  these  vanished  objects 
to  reappear  and  recalls  their  names  to  life.  Such  names, 
resuscitated  by  learned  investigation,  enter  into  a  limited 
currency  within  a  narrow  circle  of  learned  and  literary 
men. 

Consequently  there  must  be  many  names  of  things  which 
have  necessarily  disappeared  beyond  recall  when  these 
names  have  not  been  preserved  in  written  documents. 
When,  in  the  discoveries  due  to  archaeological  research, 
such  objects  are  brought  to  light,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
them  new  names  in  our  absolute  ignorance  of  the  old 
names  that  denoted  them. 

Another  consequence  is  that  we  find  in  documents 
a  number  of  words  denoting  objects  of  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  meanings.  Thus  we  may  know  that  a 
given  word  means,  for  instance,  a  weapon  or  a  fabric,  but 
not  what  kind  of  weapon  or  fabric.  Hence  the  obscurity 
which  attaches  to  certain  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

356.  General  terms. — We  have  now  to  ask  how  words 
disappear  though  expressing  general  and  durable  ideas. 
The  loss  of  the  word  is  due  to  a  loss  in  meaning.  First 
comes  decay  and  then  death. 
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In  the  healthy  state  the  signification  of  a  word  grows 
and  developes  without  losing  anything  of  its  original  value. 
Arbre  by  the  side  of  its  primitive  meaning  takes  new 
meanings  :  as  in  arbre  de  coiiche  {shaft)^  arbre  gc'ne'alogique. 
Corps  {body)  in  the  same  way  became  corps  dc  garde,  corps 
d'anue'c,  corps  de  poiiipe  {the  barrel  of  a  pump),  corps  de 
bdtiment  (a  detached  set  of  buildings),  &c. 

Eclat  {splintery  shard,  a  fragment  struck  off  by  a  blow), 
whilst  preserving  its  primitive  sense,  was  applied  in  the 
15th  century  to  a  sudden  noise  striking  the  ear  :  eclat  de 
voix'f  in  the  17th  century  it  was  applied  to  light:  F eclat 
du  soleil,  des  couleurs  {the  brightness  of  the  sun,  &:c.).  These 
are  words  in  the  vigour  of  health.  But  there  are  others 
which  already  begin  to  grow  feeble  ;  they  lose  in  one  way 
as  much  as  they  gain  in  another. 

Obsolete  meaning.  New  meaning. 

chapeau  garland  hat,  bonnet 

chetif  captive  weakly 

fripon  glutton  rogue 

poison  potion,  draught  poison 

Such  is  the  case  with  demanteler  une  forteresse — we  lose 
sight  of  the  etymological  sense  '  to  dis-mantle ' ;  in  sevrer 
(to  wean)  we  lose  sight  of  separer  (from  the  mother's  breast). 
These  are  cases  of  the  pathology  of  the  language,  since  the 
present  meanings  of  the  word  are  no  longer  self-evident, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  its  past  history. 

Lastly,  a  word  dies  when  all  its  significations  are  lost, 
and  it  is  cast  off  as  mere  lumber.  To  realize  this  we  need 
only  turn  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  De  quelques  usages  in 
Les  Caracteres  of  La  Bruyere,  or  to  the  pages  of  any  Old- 
French  Dictionary. 

357.  Causes  of  DEsxRUCTiOiN.— How  do  the  causes  of 
destruction  act  ? 

I.  Certain  words  have  in  themselves  germs  of  death, 
and  in  such  cases  the  language  replaces  them  as  best  it  can. 
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{a)  In  this  series  may  be  found,  first,  words  that  were 
ho  short  or  too  weak  in  sound,  and  which  during  the  Gallo- 
Romanic  period  could  not  resist  the  destructive  action  of 
phonetic  laws.  Thus  Latin  words  such  as  apeni  {bee), 
avcni  {bird),  opem  {help),  oveni  {sheep),  ire  {to  go),  edere 
{to  eat),  &c.,  have  given  way  either  to  synon3mis  or  to 
derivatives  that  were  more  sonorous  and  resisting  than 
the  original  {abeille,  oiseaii,  secours,  brebis,  alter,  manger), 

{b)  The  signification  of  the  words  has  often  played  its 
part  in  the  matter.  We  refer  to  the  fading  of  the  image 
awakened  by  the  word.  Popular  language  objects  to  ex- 
press things  in  a  simple  manner  ;  it  prefers  the  use  of 
metaphors,  which  by  comparisons  call  up  a  set  of  ideas 
and  images.  Now  metaphors  are  short-lived,  and  wear 
out  quickly,  one  of  the  two  terms  of  the  comparison  being 
forgotten  so  that  the  word  may  be  an  exact  representative 
of  the  object  (see  §  342). 

Hence  such  substitutions  as  the  following  are  made. 

The  Latin  caput,  chef,  was  replaced  through  the  coarse, 
wholly  popular,  metaphor  of  testa  {potsherd),  which  became 
tete  [cf.  the  vulgar  English  nut].  The  word  chef  itself 
attained  a  purely  abstract  signification.  At  the  present 
day  in  the  word  tete  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  has  been 
lost,  and  in  the  popular  language  bottle  {ball,  cf.  English 
knob)  is  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  Latin  word  cutis  {skin)  has  been  replaced  by  pellis 
{pelt  ovfnr),  peau. 

So  gena  {cheek)  has  been  replaced  by  gabata,  joue 
(properly  porringer) ;  pectus  {chest)  by  pectorina,  poitrine 
(properly  cuirasse) ;  crus  {leg),  in  Spain  by  perna  {ham), 
in  Gaul  by  gamba  {knee-cap),  jambe.  Nowadays  the 
people  instead  o(  jambe  use  quille  {skittle,  pin). 

{c)  Finally,  many  words  have  fallen  out  of  use,  some 
having  become  sacred,  others  polluted  by  some  special 
emplo3'ment. 

LVbs  in  Latin  designated  Rome  alone,  '  the  City,'  that 
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is,  the  city  par  excellence  ;  to  designate  other  towns  recourse 
was  had  to  other  words :  civitatem  became  in  French 
cite')  villa  [hojiiestead,  steading)  in  the  Merovingian  era 
became  ville. 

Verbnni  became  a  sacred  word  :  le  Verbc  {the  Word  or 
Logos).  The  popular  tongue  dared  no  longer  give  it  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  'word/  but  replaced  verbe  in  this 
sense  by  parabola  {sentiment^  thought),  turning  this  term  of 
Christian  origin  aside  from  its  own  meaning,  and  making  its 
French  form,  parole,  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  verbum. 

We  pass  to  examples  of  the  opposite  order.  Euphemism 
arrives  at  a  similar  result  through  the  substitution,  for 
a  word  defiled  by  an  unpleasant  or  gross  idea,  of  another 
word  which  has  a  harmless  signification,  and  which  by 
a  discreet  allusion  recalls  the  word  we  wish  to  avoid. 
But,  by  the  inevitable  progress  which  we  have  analyzed, 
this  new  word  is  in  its  turn  gradually  penetrated  by  the 
old  idea  and  defiled  by  its  contact,  and  finally  disappears, 
to  give  place  in  turn  to  another  synonym  which  is  destined 
to  a  similar  fate  \ 

2.  Certain  words  are  overcome  by  other  more  fortunate 
ones,  which  lay  hold  of  their  signification  and,  as  it  were, 
feed  on  their  vitals,  and  thus  cause  them  to  die  from 
exhaustion. 

Sometimes  tne  new  word  comes  into  use  for  special 
reasons,  and  takes  the  place  of  another  which  might  have 
lived  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppression  of  its  neighbour. 
This  is  how  many  popular  words  have  disappeared  or 
changed  their  meanings  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
synonyms  of  Learned  formation  which  have  taken  up  their 
original  meanings  from  them ; 

Popular  Forms.  Learned  Forms. 

murctc  {ripeness)  maturite  {maturity) 

frelete  (delicacy)  fragilitc  {fragility) 

'   See  The  Life  of  Word 6.  p.  152. 
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geindre  {ivJitmpery  wail)  gemir  (groan) 

moutier   {monastery,    minster,    monasiere  (monastery) 

obs.) 
franchir  {to  cross  a  boundary)    liherer  {to free)  ' 

nager  {to  swim),  &c.  naviguer  {to  sail,  navigate, 

&c.). 

The  last  case  cited  is  the  most  frequent ;  but  indeed  it 
is  often  difficult  to  see  why  one  of  two  words  has  disappeared 
before  the  other  :  whether  the  weakness  of  one  has  made 
the  strength  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa.  The  process  is 
doubtless  a  complex  succession  of  actions  and  reactions. 

358.    How   THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  WORDS   IS  EFFECTED. 

At  a  given  moment  a  generation  of  men  begins  to  abandon 
a  given  word  because  the  idea  it  denotes  is  represented  by 
another  word.  The  coming  generation  will  be  still  less 
familiar  with  it,  and  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  be 
known  only  to  the  aged,  who,  as  they  pass  away,  will  carry 
it  with  them  to  the  grave.  Thus  disappear  provincial 
dialects  {patois)  and  languages.  Let  us  suppose  this 
disappearance  of  words  to  take  place  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage except  in  a  few  districts  here  and  there,  and  we  get 
the  archaisms  of  provincial  dialects. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  process  each  period  has  its 
antiquated  words,  that  is  words  that  have  grown  old  and  are 
not  in  use  among  the  new  generation,  but  only  employed 
by  the  aged.  These  words  we  term  archaic,  and  unless 
literary  action  turns  them  back  into  the  general  stream  of 
the  language  they  are  destined  to  utterly  disappear. 

We  must  now  point  out  another  common  kind  of 
archaism,  an  unconscious  one,  where  the  primitive 
meanings  of  certain  words  have  only  survived  in  a  few 
special  locutions  in  current  use,  and  where  even  in  these 
the  primitive  meanings  are  no  longer  recognized. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  preposition  en  is  the  synonym 
of  dans.     But  how  can  we  explain  :  casque  en  tete,  portrait 
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en  pied"}  In  this  case  m  has  preserved  the  meaning  of  snr 
that  it  had  in  Old  French :  seoir  en  chcval,  that  is  sur  iin 
cJieval.    This  use  oi  en  is  an  archaism  (see  Book  IV,  §467). 

Cueillir{to  cull)  is  generally  understood  to  mean  'to  pluck 
or  pick  '  some  natural  product  from  a  branch  or  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  however,  we  say  le  marin  cueille  son  cordage  en 
rond,  Je  verrier  cueille  son  verre  an  bout  de  sa  canne  ;  these 
archaisms  may  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive  sense  of 
cueillir,  to  collect  (colligere). 

Depit  {vexation)  signified  originally  despite,  disdain,  con- 
tempt— a  forgotten  meaning,  even  in  en  depit  de  (in  spite  of), 
where  it  is  still  preserved. 

Hasard  was  originally  one  particular  throw  {coup)  in 
a  particular  game  of  dice,  a  meaning  preserved  uncon- 
sciously in  the  expression  '  c'est  un  .  coup  de  hasard  {a 
chance  stroke)/  in  which  coup  also  is  no  longer  understood. 

Such  expressions  as  regne  animal,  regne  vegetal,  regne 
mineral,  show  the  archaic  usage  of  the  word  7rgne  {reign), 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  period  when  regne  signi- 
fied royaume  {realm,  kingdom).  Thus  the  language  con- 
tains a  number  of  such  expressions  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  its  present -laws ;  they  are  simply  the  debris 
of  earlier  formations. 
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DOUBLETS 

From  the  summary  history  given  of  the  vocabulary  we  may 
now  detach  one  very  curious  fact,  namely,  the  presence  in  the 
language  of  a  word  in  two  or  more  different  forms.  To  these 
forms  the  name  of  doublets  has  been  given,  because  as  a  rule 
we  only  find  two  words  of  the  same  etymology ;  they  are  also 
called  divergent  forms. 

Doublets  may  be  classified  according  to  their  origin 
I.  A  Popular  Latin  word,  in  consequence   of  the  different 
actions  of  phonetic  or  morphological  laws,  has  led  up  in  some 
cases  to  different  French  words  : 

chaise  ,.  i^plier  ,,        \col 


J.-U  J         c/imse  _.  ipher 

cathedra  <    .    .  plicare  <  '^ ,  collum 

(  chaire  { plover 


ployer  (  cou 

gal)ata 


{jatte 


ijoue 

With  the  changes  in  such  a  Latin  word,  that  have  given  rise 
to  more  than  one  French  word,  we  may  compare  the  analogous 
phenomenon  of  a  single  primitive  signification  leading  up  to 
several  new  significations  by  different  modes  of  development. 

2.  A  word  of  Popular  Latin  in  some  cases  became  a  French 
word  at  the  same  time  that  it  assumed  another  form  in  a  neigh- 
bouring dialect  or  language,  and  in  this  other  form  was  adopted 
a  second  time  by  French. 

dame 
domina      ^  Ital.  donna,  Fr.  {ma)done,  prima  donna. 

duena,  Fr.  duegne. 

chdsse 

caisso,  Fr.  caisse, 

table 
Walloon  taule,  Fr.  fole. 
Fr.  e'veqne 

Germ.      bischofF,  Fr.  bislioff  (name  of  a  bever- 
age). 


capsa 

tabula 

episcopus 
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3.  A  word  introduced  through  the  Popular  tongue  sometimes 

appeared  a  second  time  through  the  Learned  formation ;  this 

is  the  most  frequent  case  : 

(  raison  (Pop.)  ,  .,        (  meuble  (Pop.) 

rationem  \      ,.      .t  jx        mobilem  ]        ...    ,,    ^        ,, 

\  ration  (Learned)  (  mobile  (Learned) 

„       .,  \frele     (Pop.)  .    .  ,         (  raide      (Pop.) 

fragilem    V^      .,  \    ^'     ,,  rigidum  ^     ...     \     ^'     ,^ 

(/mo-//^  (Learned)  {  rigid e    (Learned) 

4.  The  Learned  formation  has  in  some  cases  borrowed  the 
same  word  at  different  times  in  different  forms. 

Latin  :  eapitiilum.  Learned  formation,  9th  century,  chapitre ; 
i8th  century,  capitule. 

5.  A  word  of  Learned  formation  sometimes  reappears  in  a 
form  borrowed  from  a  foreign  language. 

Latin :  titulum.  Learned  formation,  Middle  Ages,  litre ; 
Span,  tilde,  Fr.  tilde  (=  the  sign  ~). 

6.  A  foreign  word  may  present  itself  in  two  or  more  forms  in 
succession. 

Old  High  German :  hariberga  (army-shelter) .  Fr.  alberge^ 
auberge  {inn). 

Middle  High  German :  heriberga.  Fr.  herberge  {shelter, 
refuge),  whence  heberger. 

In  the  infinite  multiphcity  of  facts  that  we  find  in  the  history 
of  the  French  vocabulary  through  fifteen  centuries,  where  words 
are  born,  die,  pass  from  one  language  to  another,  often  undergo 
transformations  and  deformations,  and  are  exposed  to  count- 
less accidents,  this  presence  of  doublets  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  the  absence  of  such  divergent  forms  would  be  the  marvel. 


APPENDIX    II 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    ETYMOLOGY 

We  know  what  are  the  various  sources  of  the  vocabulary. 

Words  of  Popular  Latin  have  become  the  corresponding 
French  words  through  changes  of  pronunciation  which  were  so 
regular  as  to  form  the  basis  of  the  absolute  laws  of  phonetics. 
This  first  stock  was  enriched  by  means  of  Popular  derivation 
and  composition,  by  Learned  formation,  Latin  and  Greek, 
by  borrowings  from  foreign  languages,  thus  increasing  enor- 

002 
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mously  the  originally  modest  vocabulary  of  the  French  tongue. 
Etymological  research  is  but  one  part  of  the  great  inquiry 
whose  goal  it  is  to  follow  out  all  forms  of  the  language  in  their 
historical  development. 

In  former  times,  before  linguistics  was  constituted  as  a 
science,  this  research  was  usually  a  mere  intellectual  pastime, 
more  or  less  ingenious  or  learned,  and  which  aimed  at  deter- 
mining, not  so  much  whence  a  word  came,  as  whence  it  might 
have  come.  It  was  a  domain  open  to  all  the  fancies  and 
vagaries  of  hypothesis.  At  the  present  day  it  has  become  a 
rigorous  science  whose  aim  is  to  demonstrate,  documents  in 
hand,  the  derivation  of  each  word  from  some  other  word. 
The  following  rules  govern  this  science. 

1.  The  word  must  be  taken  in  its  earliest  form  and  its  earliest 
signification,  as  they  are  found  in  the  oldest  documents  where 
it  occurs.  As  it  may  have  changed  both  in  form  and  in  sense 
from  that  time  to  ours,  to  start  from  the  present  form  and 
meaning  of  the  word  is  wilfully  to  throw  oneself  in  the  way  of 
error. 

2.  The  word  in  its  primitive  form  may  suggest  a  given 
hypothesis.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin,  the 
Latin  term  must  have  followed  the  laws  of  phonetic  change  in 
its  transformation  into  the  modern  form.  There  can  be  no 
exception  unless  one  that  can  itself  be  justified  by  phonetics. 

3.  Agreement  of  form  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be 
agreement  of  sense.  Should  the  etymological  signification  not 
be  that  of  the  word  in  question,  the  deviation  of  sense  must  be 
justified  by  direct  proofs,  or  b}''  analogous  exceptions. 

4.  Should  the  word  be  connected  with  a  foreign  source,  a 
historical  explanation  of  the  migration  of  the  word  into  the 
language  must  be  sought  out.  This  importation  having  taken 
place  at  some  definite  time  and  place,  historical  research 
should  reveal  these  conditions  of  time  and  place. 

For  instance,  a  Picard  word  might  be  traced  to  Flemish,  a 
Gascon  word  to  Basque ;  but  to  pretend  that  a  given  Picard 
word  comes  from  Basque,  or  a  given  Gascon  word  from 
Flemish,  would  be  such  a  subversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  it  could  only  be  admitted  on  the  strongest  proof, 
on  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  path  followed  step  by  step  by 
the  foreign  word.  Certain  scholars  have  derived  French  from 
Hebrew,  pointing  out  likenesses  between  certain  French  roots 
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and  analogous  Hebrew  roots.  These  could  only  prove  that 
there  was  a  mere  casual  approximation  of  sound  between  the 
two  sets  of  roots.  But  to  conclude  therefrom  that  French  comes 
from  Hebrew  is  quite  another  matter.  First,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  Hebrew  had  been  introduced 
into  Gaul,  that  the  Gallo-Romans  were  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  and  that  through  consecutive  changes  it  was  trans- 
formed into  French.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  refute  assertions 
of  this  kind. 

To  sum  up,  etymological  research  should  be  founded  solely 
on  proofs  derived  from  the  history  of  the  language ;  the 
etymologies  thus  found  must  not  contradict  the  laws  of  pho- 
netics, nor  those  of  the  general  formation  of  words ;  they  must 
strictly  correspond  with  the  primitive  signification  of  the  terms 
in  question  ;  they  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
development  of  the  language.  The  appearance  of  a  word  is 
a  historical  fact  which  must  be  made  out  by  historical  proofs. 

This  study  is  therefore  a  work  of  high  science,  in  which 
imagination  must  give  way  to  strict  criticism,  aided  by  trust- 
worthy and  extensive  information.  A  long  course  of  reading 
of  ancient  texts  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages 
which  may  have  acted  upon  French  ;  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Romance  languages,  including  their  most  obscure  dialects ; 
a  spirit  of  comparison,  wliich  in  the  absence  of  direct  docu- 
ments knows  how  to  utiHze  all  affinities  with  both  languages 
and  dialects :  these  are  what  science  demands  from  one  who 
wishes  to  make  a  serious  stud^^  of  French  etymology. 


BOOK     IV 

SYNTAX 

INTRODUCTION 

359.  Syntax  and  the  study  of  syntax. — Words  are 
formed  to  express  ideas.  But  as  we  do  not  think  in 
isolated  ideas,  but  in  judgements,  which  are  combinations 
of  ideas,  we  speak,  not  in  isolated  words,  but  in  sentences. 
Words  are  therefore  combined  in  a  certain  order,  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  particular  language  and  the 
modes  of  speech  which  it  adopts. 

That  part  of  the  grammar  which  treats  of  this  order  of 
words  has  received  the  name  of  Syntax,  from  the  Greek 
Syntaxis  (combined  arrangement  ^). 

Syntax  is  consequently  that  part  of  grammar  which 
penetrates  most  deeply  into  the  analysis  of  thought,  since 
it  has  for  its  object  the  combination  of  words  to  express 
thought. 

It  may  be  either  didactic  or  historical. 

In  Didactic  Syntax  we  set  forth  the  laws  which  at 
present  govern  the  combination  of  words. 

In  Historical  Syntax  we  seek  to  explain  the  present 
usages  of  the  language  by  examining  former  usages. 

In  a  sentence  words  are  connected  with  one  another  by 

^  From  avv  'with,'  and  ra^i^  'arrangement.'  The  stem  of  laxis  is 
seen  in  the  word  '  tactics.' 
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a  series  of  relations  which  may  be  classed  under  two  chief 
heads  :  relations  of  co-ordination  and  relations  of  subor- 
dination. 

The  former  comprise  all  the  particular  relations  of 
agreement  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  and 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb.  The  latter  include  all 
relations  of  dependence,  those  of  subject  to  object,  of 
a  principal  proposition  to  dependent  or  subordinate  pro- 
positions \ 

In  the  last  case,  the  relations  may  offer  various  degrees 
of  complexity,  as  subordinate  propositions  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  principal  ones  in  various  degrees,  while 
each  proposition  may  be  either  simple  or  compound, 
positive  or  negative,  direct  or  interrogative. 

The  complexity  of  the  facts  of  syntax  is  such  that  every 
element  of  the  proposition  requires  to  be  considered  in 
its  most  varied  aspects  and  correlated  with  other  series 
of  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  language 
in  its  historical  development. 

Finally,  in  the  analysis  of  detail  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  general  logical  principles  by  which  Syntax  is 
governed. 

Hence  our  exposition  of  this  part  of  the  grammar  must 
be  treated  from  three  different  points  of  view.  If  we 
merely  follow  the  logical  order,  which  would  appear  to  be 
simple  enough,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment, and  are  lost  in  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  details 
of  the  language.  If  we  consider  each  part  of  speech  and 
study  its  historical  development  separately,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  general  laws  of  thought  which  govern  the  Syntax. 

If,  finally,  we  start  from  Latin  S3mtax,  and  seek  to 
follow   the   transformation   of  the  sentence    through   the 

^  [The  word  proposition  in  French  is  used  to  denote  a  grammatical 
sequence  of  words  containing  the  finite  part  oT  a  verb.  The  word  lias 
been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  translation.] 
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course  of  time,  until  we  reach  the  sentence  in  Modern 
French,  we  are  checked  by  an  endless  number  of  scientific 
problems,  most  of  which  have  not  yet  been  solved. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  we  find  in  our  efforts  for  a 
presentment  of  the  facts,  at  once  scientific,  clear,  and  pre- 
cise. 

To  solve  these  difficulties  we  should  divide  up  our  task ; 
we  should  first  establish  the  general  principles  of  logic 
by  which  Syntax  is  governed,  and  then  study  each  part  of 
speech  in  its  historical  development. 

But  these  principles  of  logic  are  exposed  in  so  many 
good  grammars  that  we  need  only  refer  the  student  to 
these  works '. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Syntax  of  each  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
then  consider  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence. 

'  Sec  AN'cr,  Gram  ma  ire  comparc'e  de  la  langiie  fraiicaise,  4th  edition. 
Geneva  and  Lyons,  1885  [also  Sweet,  Neiv  English  Grammar,  part  I. 
Clarendon  Press.  1892,  and  Kellner,  Historical  Outlities  of  English  Syntax, 
Macniillan  &  Co.,  1892]. 


CHAPTER   I 
THE  SUBSTANTIVE 

360.  The  substantive. 
I.   Gender.  —  361.  The  genders. 

II.  Number. — 362.  Pkiral  of  proper  nouns. — 363.  Plural  of  compound 
nouns.  —  364.  Plural  of  abstract  nouns. —  36.5.  Plural  of  concrete 
nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense.  —  365  a.  Distributive  singular. — 366. 
Nouns  used  only  in  the  plural. 

360.  The  substantive. — I.  The  substantiv^e  may  be 
either  the  subject,  the  predicate,  or  the  object  of  the  verb  : 
Pierre  est  bon.     II  est  philosophe.     Aimons  nos  parents. 

It  may  be  replaced  in  these  various  functions  (i)  by  an 
adjective  taken  substantively :  we  have  already  mentioned 
this  substitution  (Book  II,  §  123,  I,  and  Book  III,  §  305) 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  at  the  present 
day :  le  vague  de  ses  pense'es  {the  vagueness  of  his  thoughts)*, 
(2)  by  a  pronoun  (Book  III,  §  307):  le  moi  est  ha'issahle 
{the  I  is  hateful))  (3)  by  an  infinitive  (§  308,  IV):  mentir 
est  iin  pe'che  (to  lie  is  a  sin) ;  (4)  either  by  a  present  parti- 
ciple or  a  past  participle  taken  substantively  (§  308,  I  and 
II):  /(^5  aboutissants,  un  insurg^;  (5)  by  an  indeclinable 
word  (§  309) :  le  dedans,  les  que,  des  hola  ;  (6)  by  a  propo- 
sition :  ceux  qui  liront  ce  livre  instead  of  les  lecteurs  de  ce 
livre. 

II.  The  substantive  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  declen- 
sion, declension  in  gender  and  declension  in  number. 

I.   Gender. 

361.  The  genders. — The  theory  of  gender  has  been 
explained  in  the  study  of  French  morphology  (Book  II, 
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§§  151-165).  We  there  examined  not  only  the  origin  of 
French  genders,  but  also  the  changes  in  gender  introduced 
by  certain  syntactic  uses.  It  was  impossible  to  eliminate 
these  particular  cases  from  the  study  of  the  general 
theory,  and  in  examining  the  forms  we  were  obliged  to 
work  out  their  syntax. 

With  regard  to  number,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
theory  of  the  plural  depends  in  most  cases  on  syntax  and 
not  on  morphology. 

II.    Number. 

362.  Plural  of  proper  nouns. — Proper  nouns  of  every 
kind  followed  in  number  the  rule  of  common  nouns  in  the 
Old  Language  and  Middle  French,  and  all  took  the  sign  of 
the  pluraP.  This  usage  was  preserved  down  to  the  17th 
centur}',  and  the  original  editions  of  the  great  writers 
show  the  almost  constant  application  of  this  rule  to  proper 
names  of  persons  or  countries,  whether  used  literally 
or  figuratively.  Racine  still  writes :  comparahles  mix 
EschyleSy  aux  Sophocles,  aux  Euripides,  dont  la  fameiise 
Athenes  ne  s' honor e  pas  moins  que  des  The'niistocles,  des 
Pe'ricleSf  des  Alcibiades  qui  vivoient  en  meme  temps  {com- 
parable to  the  Aeschylus',  the  Sophocles',  the  Euripides' ,  of 
whom  famous  Athens  is  no  less  proud  than  of  the  Themistocles' , 
the  Pericles',  and  the  Alcibiades'  who  lived  at  the  same  time) 
(iv.  360). 

However,  we  find  from  that  time  onwards  that  certain 
writers,  and  especially  grammarians,  show  a  tendency  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  cases  where  the  personal 
proper  name  designates  the  individual,  and  those  where 
it  designates  a  class  of  individuals.  The  authors  of 
the  Grammaire  de  Port-Royal  [1660]  observed  that  if, 
exceptionally,  the  proper  names  of  persons  are  sometimes 
put  in  the  plural,  as  in  les  Cesars,  les  Alexandres,  les  Platons, 

'  Save,  in  some  cases,  foreign  names  whose  form  in  the  language  they 
came  from  denoted  the  plural.  Thus  we  find  in  the  16th  century  les 
Valaclii  side  by  side  with  les  Slrozzis,  les  Medicis. 
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it  is  merely  by  figure  of  speech,  in  order  to  comprehend  all 
persons  who  resemble  the  person  whose  name  is  used. 

This  theory  passed  definitely  into  practice  from  the  i8th 
century.  But,  as  it  was  in  contradiction  with  the  habits  of 
the  language,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  arose,  and  they  are 
still  the  source  of  vain  struggle  amongst  grammarians. 

According  to  the  new  theory,  proper  names  of  individuals 
and  families  are  not  in  general  declined  in  the  plural ;  and 
only  take  the  sign  of  the  plural  when  they  refer  to  the 
several  members  of  a  family.  Thus  we  find  :  les  Corneilles 
ctaient  de  race  honrgeoise.  But  then  why  do  we  say :  Ics 
deux  Corneille  c'taient  freresl  From  what  number  of 
individuals  must  we  begin  to  use  the  plural  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  an  s  should  be  affixed  in  the  case 
of  either  a  royal  or  an  illustrious  family:  les  Gracques,  les 
Ce'sars,  les  Bourbons,  les  Stuarts.^  But  at  what  degree  of 
distinction  does  the  rule  begin  to  apply  ?  We  say,  indeed, 
les  Bonaparte ;  should  we  say  les  deux  Carnot  or  les  deux 
Carnots  ? 

Again,  why  should  the  exceptions  extend  to  the  names 
of  authors  used  to  designate  their  works :  avoir  plusieurs 
Virgilcs  (editions  of  Virgil),  plusieurs  Rapliaels  (paintings 
by  Raphael);  and  to  geographical  names:  il  y  a  plusieurs 
Canibridges  en  Anieriqtie? 

This  multiplicity  of  clashing  and  mutually  destructive 
rules,  which  are  mostly  contradicted  by  the  practice  of 
writers,  has  arisen  because  grammarians  have  ignored  the 
tendencies  of  the  language,  and  have  substituted  logical 
for  grammatical  rules. 

[The  Latin  scientific  names  of  genera  and  species  of 
animals  and  plants  are  not  declined.  Les  Blatta  soni  des 
Insecfes ;  les  Rubus  ou  Ronces  sont  des  Rosacees.  Simi- 
larly foreign  names  of  things  are  not  declined  in  the 
plural  so  long  as  their  foreign  nature  is  felt.] 

363.   Plural  of  compound  nouns. — When  compound 
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nouns  are  reduced  by  usage  to  simple  words,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever :  they  are  declined  like  simple  nouns. 

When,  on  the  contrar}^,  usage  has  kept  the  component 
elements  separate,  the  various  kinds  of  composition  must 
be  considered  severally  in  order  to  determine  the  rules 
for  the  formation  of  their  plurals. 

I.  In  juxtaposites  formed  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  elements  are  naturally  declined  :  des  basse&'tailles, 
{bas-reliefs,  barytones),  des  coffres-foiis  (strong-boxes). 

In  juxtaposites  formed  of  two  nouns,  where  the  second 
depends  on  the  first  (Book  III,  §  281),  naturally  the  first 
alone  is  declined  :  des  boftes  a  lait,  des  moulin^d  vent. 

In  figurative  juxtaposites,  that  is  such  as  imply  a  met- 
onymy, a  metaphor,  or  a  synecdoche,  it  is  again  evident  that 
the  several  constituents  must  be  declined  as  if  they  were 
taken  in  their  literal  sense  :  des  roitge&-gorges^  {redbreasts), 
des  pieds  plats  {loiv  fellows),  des  becs-de-cane  {duckbills),  &c. 

Certain  grammarians,  not  understanding  this  formation, 
have  asserted  that  such  words  as  rouge-gorge  should  be 
indeclinable  in  the  plural.  If  this  rule  held  good  we 
should  have  to  write :  Voild  deux  gros-mangeur  {there 
are  two  big  eaters),  ce  sont  deux  bonne-fourchette  {they  are 
two  valiant  trenchermen),  or  quelles  mauvaise  tete  {obstinate- 
tempers)  que  ces  enfants! — which  is  not  the  practice. 

II.  In  compounds  formed  by  apposition  both  terms  are 
declined  alike,  since  the  one  term  qualifies  the  other : 
des  chefs-Hews.. 

The  noun  is  usually  declined  in  compounds  formed  : 
(i)  by  a  verb  and  a  noun  :  des  chausse-trapes  {calthrops, 

gins),  des  prcte-noms. 

(2)  by  an   adverb  and   a   noun :    des  arriere-cours^  des 

avant-coureurs. 

'  Rouge-gorge  redbreast),  rouge-aile  (redwing),  rouge-queue  (redstart", 
having  really  become  simple  words,  as  we  see  by  the  change  of  gender 
[from  feminine  to  masculine  ,  the  correct  plurals  should  be;  les  ronge- 
gorges,  les  rcugeailes,  les  rougequeues. 
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(3)  by  a  preposition  and  a  noun  :  des  sous-lieutenants. 

In  the  first  case  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  analyze  the 
idea :  it  is  evident  that  the  noun  should  remain  in  the 
singular  when  it  designates  an  object  which  is  by  its 
nature  singular :  abat-jour  {lamp-shade),  casse-tele  {life-pro- 
tector, puzzle),  gagne-pain  {livelihood),  passe-temps,  prie- 
Dieu,  &c.  ^ 

Inversely,  the  noun  always  takes  the  s  even  in  the  sin- 
gular, when  the  idea  of  plurality  is  inherent  in  it :  un 
couvre-pieds"^  (coverlet),  un  essuie-mains  (towel). 

Finally,  both  elements  are  indeclinable  in  compounds 
formed  of  indeclinable  words  in  set  phrases :  des  branle- 
has  (commotions),  des  on-dit  {rumours),  &c. 

364.  Plural  of  abstract  nouns. — In  general,  abstract 
nouns  do  not  take  the  sign  of  the  plural  except  when  used 
in  a  concrete  sense  :  /aire  des  politesses  (acts  of  politeness), 
or  when  they  show  the  idea  expressed  in  more  than  one 
aspect :  II y  a  plusieurs  especes  de  liberies,  de  courages. 

But  we  must  note  that  Latin  had  already  a  tendency  to 
put  abstract  nouns  in  the  plural :  z^Z/ae,  mortes,  mus,  odidb, 
&c.  This  tendency  is  seen  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  French  language : 

E  oidiirer  e  granz  calz  e  gram  freiz. 

{Rol.  1.  loii.) 
(And  to  endure  great  heats  and  great  colds.) 

It  became  accentuated  in  the  classical  period.  '  It  is 
noteworthy,'  says  Menage,  'that  poetry,  being  hyper- 
bolical, delights  in  plurals,  and  that  plurals  contribute  not 
a    little  to  sublimit}^  of  speech.'     But  it  was   not   poets 

^  Note  the  pecuUar  exception  :  des  gardes-dmsse  (gamekeepers),  des 
gardes-malade  (sick-mases),  where  the  verb  is  by  some  changed  into 
a  substantive  and  given  the  s  for  the  alleged  reason  that  it  designates 
a  person,  a  keeper ;  garde  always  remains  a  verb  when  the  composite 
noun  designates  an  instrument,  or  an  object :  des  garde-manger  {meat- 
safes),  des  garde- robes  {ivardrobes\ 

'^  The  Diet,  of  the  Academy,  however,  gives  im  convre-pied  without 
the  s. 
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alone  who  extended  this  usage  ;  it  is  almost  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  prose  of  the  17th  century.  We  shall  only 
quote  three  very  curious  examples  from  Mme  de  Sevigne : 
//  a  des  bontds  d' Henri  W  .  .  .  et  des  justices  de  Sylla 
(lie  5//oz£'s  kindnesses  [u^orthy]  of  Henri  IV,  and  justices,  of 
Sylla)  (vi.  208).  Mon  ftls  a  des  besoins  de  moi  tres  pressants 
{my  son  lias  very  urgent  needs  of  7iie)  (ii.  505).  Les  con- 
fiances  a  un  homme  qu'on  croyait  habile  {the  reliances  07i 
a  man  ivJio  was  thought  to  he  clever)  (vii.  113). 

The  writers  of  the  19th  century,  without  the  same  regard 
for  nobility  of  diction,  have  carried  the  practice  to  excess ; 
words  whose  idea  is  essentially  abstract,  such  as  ahnega- 
Hon,  amour  propre^  avidite)  de'sespe'rance,  de'sespoir,  enivre- 
ment,  enthousiasme,  fanatisme,  fluidite]  infelicite,  inquietude, 
lassitude,  probite,  susceptibilite,  vehemence,  &c.,  are  con- 
stantly used  in  the  plural. 

On  the  whole,  the  actual  boundary  which  in  Old  French 
separated  abstract  nouns  from  concrete  nouns  in  respect 
of  number  tends  more  and  more  to  disappear. 

365.  Plural  of  concrete  nouns  taken  in  a  general 
SENSE. — Concrete  nouns  expressing  material  objects  may 
designate  either  the  genus  or  the  species :  in  manger  du 
fruit,  fruit  designates  the  genus ;  in  manger  des  fruits, 
fruit  designates  the  species.  The  language  uses  genus 
as  easily  as  species,  and  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  French ;  we  say  indiscriminately :  les  bl6s  ont  reussi 
cette  anne'e  and  le  bl6  a  reussi  cette  anne'e. 

Now,  when  a  material  noun  (Book  II,  §  132)  forms  part 
of  the  complement  of  another  substantive  we  may  be  un- 
certain, in  the  absence  of  an  article,  whether  it  is  used  in 
a  general  or  a  specific  sense :  in  gele'e  de  groseille  [red- 
currant-jelly),  should  groseille  be  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural?  Until  the  19th  century  this  problem  was  left  un- 
decided in  either  sense :  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy 
for   the   years    1798   and    1835   give  pate   d'amande   and 
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(TainaudeSf  gele'e  de  pomme  and  marmalade  de  pommel,  mi 
pied  d'cei/Ieta  and  d'cei/let  {a  plant  of  clove-pink).  The  gram- 
mars of  the  present  day  have  estabHshed  distinctions 
which  are  mostly  arbitrary.  Usually  the  sense  shows 
whether  we  have  to  deal  with  genus  or  species :  de  I'eau 
de  rose,  un  bouquet  de  rosea  ;  //  vit  de  poisson  et  de  le'gumea 
{he  lives  on  fish  and  vegetables). 

When  the  sense  is  not  apparent,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  word  in  the  singular,  whatever  the  grammarians 
may  say.  Des  etoffes  de  totite  sorte  is  as  permissible  as 
des  etoffes  de  toutes  sortes.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  French 
generally  prefers  to  express  the  genus  rather  than  the 
species. 

[365  a.  Distributive  SINGULAR. 

We  have  a  case  analogous  to  the  one  last  dealt  with 
when  a  substantive  designates  a  number  of  similar  objects 
belonging  or  referring  singly  to  each  and  every  one  of  people 
or  things  previously  expressed  :  les  petales  des  Renonatles 
possedent  une  dcaille  a  la  base  {the  petals  of  Buttercups 
have  a  scale  at  the  base).  This  use  is  more  frequent  in 
French  than  in  English.  However,  there  is  often  a  deli- 
cate distinction  of  idea  between  the  singular  and  the 
plural ;  if  it  is  correct  to  say  Les  soldats  frangais  sont 
amies  du  fusil  Lebel,  which  is  even  preferable  to  arme's  de 
fusils  Lebelf  we  can  only  use  the  plural  in  ils  avaient  pour 
chasser  des  carabines  dernier  systeme  {they  had  rifles  of  the 
newest  pattern  for  sport),  the  former  statement  involving 
a  more  general,  the  latter  a  more  individual  idea.  So  we 
say  either  mes  enfants  sont  revenus  de  classe  le  tablier 
d6chir6,  or  les  tabliers  d^chir^s;  but  only  ils  ont,  ils 
portent,  des  tabliers  d^chir^s.  The  use  of  the  distributive 
singular  and  of  the  plural  respectively  depends  on  the  shade 
of  thought,  to  analyze  which  is  often  a  very  delicate  task.] 

366.  Nouns  used  only  in  the  plural. — A  certain 
number  of  substantives  in   Latin  were  used  only  in  the 
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plural.  Some  of  these  substantives  have  passed  into 
French :  annales  {annals^,  obseqiies  {obsequies),  tenebrea 
(sliades,  darkness).  French,  like  PZnglish,  has  followed 
the  Latin  tradition.  In  general  these  words  express 
objects  which  are  essentially  either  plural  or  collective : 
affres  {terrors),  armoiries  {armorial  bearings),  de'combres 
{ruins),  de'pens  {expe'c,s^s),  hardes  {clothes),  materiaux  {mate- 
rials), vcpres  {vespers). 

We  must  note  apart  the  words  in  -ailles,  where  it  seems 
that  the  idea  of  plurality  involved  in  the  Latin  type 
intraliA,  funeraliA,  has  introduced  the  plural  into  the 
modern  forms :  accordailles  {betrothal),  entrailles  {entrails), 
e'pousailles  {espousals),  fiangaille^  {betrothal),  fune'railles 
(funeral),  &c.  Remark,  however,  that  in  conformity  with 
phonetic  rule  these  words  in  Old  French  have  not  the  s : 
broussaille,  entraille,  funeraille. 

Other  nouns  are  used  in  the  singular  in  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  plural :  ciseaux 
(sing,  chisel,  pi.  scissors),  lunettes  (sing,  spyglass,  telescope,  pi. 
spectacles),  mouchettes  (sing,  moidding plane,  pi.  snuffer^.  In 
the  Old  language  the  plural  forms  were  preceded  by  the 
plural  of  un  :  unes  fourches  (O.  F.  =  gallows ;  fourche  = 
fork) ;  uns  ciseaus  {a  pair  of  scissors) ;  icnes  letres  (Mod.  F. 
une  lettre,  in  the  sense  of  a  written  communication ;  the 
singular  formerly  designating  only  a  letter  of  the  alphabet). 
(Cf.  Book  II,  p.  194,  note  i;  also  below,  §  379.) 
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CHAPTER   II 
THE  ADJECTIVE 

367.  Uses  of  the  adjective. — 368.  Agreement  of  the  adjective. —  369. 
Adjective  qualifying  several  substantives. — 370.  Adjectives  which 
agree  irregularly,  or  do  not  agree,  with  the  substantive. — 371.  Agree- 
ment of  adjectives  qualifying  other  adjectives. — 372.  Names  of  colour 
used  as  adjectives. — 373.  Degrees  of  comparison. — 374.  Compara- 
tive.—  375.  Superlative  absolute. —  376.  Superlative  relative. 

367.  Uses  of  the  adjective. — The  adjective  may  be 
replaced  (i)  by  a  substantive,  without  an  article,  preceded 
by  the  preposition  de :  une  maison  royale,  une  maison  de  roi ; 
(2)  by  a  periphrase :  la  gent  trotte-menue  (see  Book  III, 
p.  442),  une  heaute  sans  pareille ;  (3)  by  a  relative  proposi- 
tion :  des  personnes  charmantes,  des personnes  qui  charment. 

For  the  first  case,  modern  usage  has  established  a  nearly 
constant  difference  in  sense  between  the  adjective  and 
the  combination  of  preposition  and  substantive.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  the  language  has  been,  since  its  beginning, 
to  use  the  combination  especially  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
adjective  of  kind,  employed  in  Latin,  to  show  (i)  the 
origin  :  bestiae  aquatiles,  Fr.  quadrupedes  d'eau ;  or  (2)  the 
material :  statua  argentea,  statue  d' argent ;  or  (3)  the  animal 
or  vegetal  species :  lac  asininum,  lait  d'dnesse ;  glandes 
quernae,  glands  de  chene ;  or  (4)  the  time :  menses  hiberni, 
mois  d'hiver ;  dies  festus,  jour  de  fete ;  or  (5)  the  place : 
pugna  Cannensis,  la  bataille  de  Cannes,  &c.  Latin  had 
a  great  variety  of  adjective  suffixes,  all  of  which  dis- 
appeared in  Popular  Latin  before  -inum  and  -atum. 
Hence   came  in  the    Middle  Ages  a  certain  number   of 
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adjectives  of  kind,  such  as:  diesnin  (de  chene  —  oaken)^ 
fraisnin  {de  frene  =  ashen),  ivorin  {d'ivoire  =  ivory),  mar- 
brill  {de  uiarhre  =  marble),  perrin  {de  pierre  =  stone),  terrin 
{de  terre  —  cartheyi),  ore  {dare,  d^ or = golden).  In  the  Chanson 
de  Roland,  side  by  side  with  expressions  which  present 
the  modern  usage,  as  hanstes  (Mod.  F.  Jiampes  =  shafts)  de 
fraisne  et  de  pumier  (Mod.  F.  pommier)  (1.  2537),  and 
Jielmes  d'acer  (steel  helmets)  (1.  2540),  we  find  hanste  frais- 
nine  (1.  720),  Poree  buck  (Mod.  F.  la  boucle  d'or)  (1.  1283). 
For  a  long  time  I'dge  dor6  was  in  use,  and  we  still  find  in 
Malherbe  I'dge  ferr^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  translations 
of  the  Latin  authors  gave  currency  to  a  host  of  adjectives  of 
kind,  such  as  maritime,  terrestre,  canin,  lupin,  ovin,  nocturne, 
diurne,  virginal,  servile,  &c.  Finally,  in  the  i6th  century 
certain  writers,  especially  Rabelais,  attempted  to  increase 
the  number  of  these.  But  their  example  was  not  followed  ; 
and  most  adjectives  of  Learned  formation  introduced  into 
the  language  from  the  12th  century  onward  have  given 
way  to  the  combination  of  the  substantive  with  the  prepo- 
sition de.  Many  of  the  adjectives  of  kind  that  have 
survived  have  been  utilized  to  express  some  peculiar 
shade  of  expression  :  we  say  du  lait  de  brebis  {ewe's  milk), 
but  la  race  ovine ;  une  poule  cTeau  {water-hen),  but  la  race 
aquatique ;  on  the  other  hand,  une  plume  d^or  {a  feather  of 
gold)  and  I' age  de  fer  {the  Iron  Age)  exist  side  by  side  with 
plume  dore'e  {a  golden  or  gilded  feather)  and  souliers  ferre's 
{hobnailed  shoes). 

The  number  of  adjectives  of  kind  may  increase  in  the 
language  of  science ;  it  can  only  diminish  in  the  current 
tongue ;  the  creations  of  certain  living  writers  who  wish 
the  language  to  grow  backwards  are  not  likely  to  last. 

388.  Agreement  of  the  adjective. — The  Latin  adjec- 
tive agreed  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and 
case.  This  rule  was  followed  in  Old  French,  which  still 
possessed  two  cases.     In  the  Modern  language,  which  has 
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lost  the  idea  of  case,  this  rule  is  reduced  to  the  concord  of 
gender  and  number. 

The  rule  presents  two  kinds  of  anomaly:  the  first 
concerns  the  adjective  qualifying  several  substantives ; 
the  second  concerns  certain  adjectives  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  their  substantives. 

369.  Adjective  qualifying  several  substantives. — 
I.  When  one  adjective  determines  several  singular  sub- 
stantives, or  several  plural  substantives  of  different  genders, 
the  Old  language,  in  conformity  with  Latin  tradition,  could 
freely  make  the  adjective  agree  with  one  of  the  substan- 
tives, the  one  nearest.  We  meet  with  this  freedom  even 
in  the  writers  of  the  17th  century  :  ufi  ordre  et  un  habt't-psLr- 
tieulier  {a  peculiar  order  and  habit)  (Rac.  iv.  405).  Joie 
et  tristesse  attach^e  a  la  vie  {joy  and  sadness  attaching  to 
life)  (id.  vi.  213).  II  y  a  de  petites  regies,  des  devoirs^  des 
bienseances  attach^es  aux  lietix,  aux  temps  et  aux  personnes 
(there  are  little  rules,  duties,  and  etiquettes  pertaining  to 
[different]  times,  places,  and  persons)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  95). 
We  still  use  the  legal  phrase  certiftcat  de  bonne  vie  et 
mceurs  for  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  character. 
Malherbe  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  modern  rule :  the 
attributive  adjective  must  be  in  the  plural  when  qualifying 
several  singular  substantives,  and  in  the  masculine  if  these 
substantives  are  of  different  genders.  Vaugelas  and  the 
Academy  both  confirmed  this  theory  (though  retaining 
certain  consecrated  expressions,  such  as :  le  cceur  et  la 
bouche  ouverte  {open  in  heart  and  speech),  les  pieds  et  la 
tete  nue  {bare-head  and  bare-foot)).  We  must  therefore  say : — 

Son  honneur  et  sa  gloire  entiers. 
Sa  gloire  et  son  honneur  entiers. 
Des  dignites  et  des  titres  merit^s. 
Des  titres  et  des  dignites  m^rit^s. 

Our  present  grammars  also  admit  some  few  exceptions, 
as  when  the  substantives  are  really  synonymous  terms,  or 
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when  they  follow  one  another  directly  without  a  conjunc- 
tion :  l\  a  tine  ame'nitc]  line  douceur  enchanteresse.  But  in 
reality  these  exceptions  are  only  archaisms. 

II.  The  Old  language  also  had  the  option  of  using  a 
single  determinant  adjective  before  several  substantives, 
where  each  seems  to  require  a  separate  determinant :  and 
it  could  indiscriminately  make  this  adjective  agree  with 
the  first  of  the  substantives  or  with  all  of  them.  So,  even 
in  the  17th  century  we  have  :  Jj^i.  justice ^  probite,  prudence, 
vaieur  et  temperance  sont  toutes  qualiic's  qui  .  .  .  {Justice, 
probity,  prudence,  valour,  and  temperance  are  all  qualities 
that ,  .  .)  (Malh.  ii.  98).  "L^ ingratitude  et  peu  de  soin  que  .  .  . 
{the  ingratitude  and  little  care  that  .  .  .  )  (id.  i.  286).  Ses 
domestiques,  carrosses,  chariots  et  toute  sorte  d^ equipage  {his 
servants,  carriages,  carts,  and  all  kinds  of  equipage)  (La 
Rochef.  iii.  122).  We  still  say  [in  legal  formulas] :  en 
men  dme  et  conscience  (literally  translated  in  Scotland :  on 
soul  and  conscience) ;  en  son  lieu  et  place  {in  due  time  and 
place) ;  ses  pere  et  mere  {his  [or  her^  father  and  mother). 
But  in  all  other  cases  the  present  language  imperatively 
demands  the  division  of  ideas  and  the  repetition  of  deter- 
minants with  each  substantive,  e.g.  La  justice,  la  vaieur,  la 
temperance  sont  &c. 

The  same  liberty  was  formerly  allowed  when  two  adjec- 
tives qualified  one  substantive  so  as  to  designate  two 
distinct  things.  The  Old  language  used  indifferently  la 
langue  anglaise  et  f'angaise  and  les  langues  anglaise  et 
frangaise.  Modern  grammarians  have  ruled  that  the 
adjective  takes  the  law  from  the  substantive  instead  of 
imposing  it  thereon,  and  that  we  should  say :  la  langue 
anglaise  et  la  fran^aise  [or  la  langue  anglaise  et  la  langue 
fran<^aise\ 

370.  Adjectives  which   agree   irregularly,   or   do 

NOT  agree,  with   THE   SUBSTANTIVE:  — 

Autre  and  chacun.     These  two  adjectives  were  freely 
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used  in  the  masculine  in  the   17th  century,  even  when 
applying  to  a  woman  : 

J'e'tais  tm  pen  honteuse 
Qw'un  autre  en  teinoigndt  phis  de  resscntitnent.     (Corn.  i.  228.) 

(I  was  a  little  ashamed  that  another  [woman  than  I]  should  display 
more  feeling  thereat.) 

Monsieur^  vous  me  prenez  pour  un  autre,  saris  doiitc.     (Rac.  ii.  172.) 
(Sir,  you  take  me  for  someone  else,  no  doubt.) 

Je  marche  tout  comme  un  autre.     (Sev.  vii.  p.  365.) 
(I  walk  just  like  anyone  else.) 

In  the  three  examples  above,  tin  autre  refers  to  a  woman. 
— let  les  trois  princesses  prennent  ehacun.  un  fauteuil  [here 
the  three  princesses  take  each  an  armchair)  (Corn.  v.  426). 
The  edition  of  1660  changed  ehacun  into  chacune  ;  and  this 
agreement  is  adopted  in  modern  usage  for  both  ehacun  and 
autre. 

Demi.  In  Old  and  Middle  French  demi  agreed  with 
the  substantive,  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  it :  Duze 
demies  hures  {twelve  half-hours)  (Ph.  de  Thaon,  Cumpoz, 
1.  2073).  We  find  numerous  examples  of  this  in  the  17th 
century,  and  La  Bruyere  still  writes :  une  demie  lieue  (ii. 
261).  But  Vaugelas  had  already  enunciated  and  gained 
acceptance  of  the  modern  rule  that  demi  remains  indeclin- 
able when  it  precedes  the  substantive  [though  not  when  it 
follows  it].  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  distinc- 
tion. No  doubt  there  was  a  confusion  with  other  com- 
pounds of  mi  {mid)  which  had  become  either  adverbs  or 
prepositions  :  enmi  (amid),  parmi.  Besides  we  find  demi 
in  Old  French  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  : 

Demi  Espaigne  vos  vuelt  en  fieu  doner.     {Rol.  1.  432.) 
(Half  Spain  he  wishes  to  give  you  in  fee.) 

Ains  eusstes  alle  bien  demi  Hue  a  pie.     (Gui  de  Bourgogne,  1.  3129.) 
(Then  you  would  have  gone  a  good  half-league  afoot.) 

Malherbe,  writing  des  demi  hommes,  and  Racine  la 
demi  pique,  une  deiaii  porte'e,  also  doubtless  considered  demi 
in  these  instances  as  the  first  half  of  a  compound  word. 
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Nu.  In  Old  and  Middle  French  nu  also  agreed  with 
the  substantive,  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  it.  We 
still  find  this  licence  in  the  17th  century:  elle y  alia  nus 
tieds  conuiic  toutes  les  reltgieuses  {she  went  there  bare-foot  like 
all  mtiis)  (Rac.  iv.  509);  Marivaux  in  1733  still  wrote:  Je 
silts  nue  tote  (/  am  hare-hcadcd)  {Marianne,  3-  partie).  It 
is  in  Malherbe  that  for  the  first  time  we  find  an  example 
of  the  present  orthography ;  he  asserts  that  we  may  say 
by  elision  nu-icte  and  nu-jamhes  instead  of  nue  fete  and  nues 
jambes.  Vaugelas  and  the  Academy  made  this  elision 
obligatory.  Like  demi,  nu,  placed  before  a  substantive,  has 
thenceforward  been  considered  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound  word,  and,  making  an  integral  part  thereof, 
was  therefore  undeclined.  The  two  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
TUMQ-propric'te  {ownership  in  fee- simple)  and  riMS-proprietaires 
(owners  in  fee-simple),  are  real  archaisms,  whatever  gram- 
marians may  say,  who  explain  the  agreement  in  this  case 
b}'  the  fact  that  nu  is  here  taken  figuratively. 

Feu  {late,  deceased).  This  adjective,  which  in  Old 
French  was  fedut,  feii,  came  from  fattitus,  the  derivative 
of  the  Latin  word  fatum  {destiny),  (he  who  has  fulfilled  his 
destiny,  who  is  dead,  cf.  defunctus).  It  originally  agreed 
with  the  substantive,  whatever  its  place  might  be.  But  in 
the  i6th  century  this  word  was  contounded  with  the  Italian 
fu  (from  the  Latin  fuit  =  it  has  been,  it  has  ceased  to  exist), 
used  in  the  same  sense,  so  that  they  came  to  write  :  le  tien 
fut  pere,  instead  of  le  tien  feu  pere  {thy  late  father).  In 
consequence  of  this  confusion  the  grammarians  of  the 
17th  century  decided  that  feu  should  be  indeclinable. 
Some,  however,  were  more  subtle;  having  noticed  in  certain 
authors  of  importance  examples  where  feu  happened  to 
precede  the  substantive  and  to  be  declined,  they  admitted 
that  this  so-called  adverb  should  agree  with  the  substan- 
tive when  it  immediately  preceded  it.  Hence  the  absurd 
modern  inconsistency  of  writing  feu  la  reine  and  la  feue 
reine. 
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Mdmc.  According  to  the  present  grammars,  memey 
showing  identity  (in  the  sense  of  same),  is  alwa3^s  dechn- 
able.  When  meme  modifies  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an 
adverb  (=  only,  even),  it  is  not  decHned.  But  should  it, 
in  the  sense  of  even,  self,  correspond  to  the  Latin  ipse,  aod 
expressly  designate  either  the  person  or  object  spoken  of, 
the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  When  it  folloWs  several  plural 
substantives  it  is  not  declined.  When  it  follows  a  single 
plural  substantive  it  is  declined  or  not,  at  will,  provided 
the  sense  would  allow  it  to  be  placed  before  the  noun. 
Finally,  when  it  follows  a  personal  pronoun  it  is  always 
declined.  Whence  comes  this  strange  multiplicity  of 
rules  ? 

Meme  was  used  at  will  both  in  Old  and  Middle  French, 
as  an  adjective  {same)  and  as  an  adverb  {even).  As  an 
adverb  it  might  take  the  adverbial  suffix  -5  (Book  II,  §  259) 
and  determine,  not  only  a  verb,  but  also  a  substantive  or 
a  pronoun. 

Thus  in  the  17th  century  Corneille  could  write:  Moi 
mdmes  a  mon  tour  [even  I  in  my  turn)  (iv.  235  ;  corrected  in 
the  edition  of  1660  to  :  Je  ne  sat's  plus  moi  meme).  Vaugelas 
proposed  a  distinction  for  mesme  used  as  an  adverb. 
'When  it  is  with  a  singular  noun,'  he  said,  '  I  should  like 
to  put  mesmes  with  the  s,  and  when  it  is  with  a  plural  noun 
I  should  like  to  put  mesme  without  the  s,  in  each  case  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  prevent  mesmes,  the  adverb,  being 
taken  for  mesme,  the  pronoun '  (i.  p.  81).  Thus,  according 
to  Vaugelas,  we  should  write  :  les  choses  mesme  quejevous 
ai  dites  and  la  chose  mesmes  que  je  vous  ai  dite  {the  very 
things — or  thing— I  told  you).  Consequently,  he  considered 
it  a  solecism  to  put  the  s  when  meme  was  an  adjective 
and  agreed  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  plural :  eux- 
memes,  elles-memes.  This  odd  distinction  was  not  admitted. 
Boileau  still  wrote  :  des  discours  mesmes  academiques  {even 
academic  discourses)  {Ep.  viii.  I.  58) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,    some  poets    of  the    same    period,   Malherbe    and 
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RacinC;    for  instance,  still  continued  to  write  ^«.v-meme, 

Les  imnior/els  etcx-raeme  en  sont  persecutes.     (Malh.  i.  278.) 
(The  immortals  themselves  by  them  are  persecuted.) 

Va ;  mats  «o«5-inenie,  allotis,  precipitous  nos  pas.     (Rac.  ii.  539.) 
(Go  thou ;  but  come,  let  us  ourselves  hasten  our  steps.) 

But  the  grammarians  of  the  i8th  century,  in  ignorance  of 
the  rule  of  the  adverbial  -s,  lost  their  way  amid  examples 
which  appeared  to  them  self-contradictory;  and,  whilst 
decreeing  generally  the  indeclinability  of  meme  as  an 
adverb,  and  the  declinability  of  tneme  as  an  adjective,  they 
failed  to  establish  with  precision  the  distinction  between 
the  cases  where  it  is  an  adverb  and  those  where  it  is  an 
adjective.     Hence  the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  rules. 

Quel  que;  Quelque.  We  must  distinguish  the  simple 
adjective,  quelque^  from  the  compound  adjective,  quel  que. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  latter. 

I.  Quel  que.  The  present  grammarians  distinguish  in 
general  (i)  a  conjunctive  adjective  quel  que  {whatever)  in 
quel  qu'/7  soit ',  (2)  an  indefinite  adjective  quelque  {what- 
ever, whatsoever)  in  quelques  vains  lauriers  que  promette 
la  guerre  {whatever  empty  laurels  war  may  promise) ;  and 
(3)  an  indefinite  adverb,  quelque  {however),  in  quelque  bons 
musiciens  qiCils  soient  {however  good  they  may  be  as  musi- 
cians). We  shall  see  that  in  their  history  these  three  con- 
structions have  a  common  origin  and  do  not  belong  to 
different  categories. 

Just  as  it  now  uses  tel  que,  French  originally  used  quel 
que  :  this  compound  adjective,  in  sense  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  quicunque,  qualiscunque  (whatever),  being  employed 
in  subordinate  sentences  to  express  a  concession  : 

Quel  part  qn'il  alt  {aille),  ne  poet  {pent)  niie  cai'r  (choir). 

{Rol.  ].  2034.) 
(Where'er  he  go,  he  cannot  fall.) 

In  this  construction  quel  is  the  determinant  adjective ; 
que  is  the  relative  pronoun  {  =  that,  which  may  be  found  in 
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analogous  phrases :  malheureux  que  nous  sommes ;  le  sot 
qu'//  est).  The  adjective  quel,  naturally  expressing  some 
doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  subject,  involved  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive  at  an  early  period \  This  construction, 
with  quel .  .  .  que,  maintained  its  vigour  during  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  met  with  even  in  the  i6th 
century : 

Le  muse  et  Vanihre  gn's  par  quel  h'eu  qn'elle  passe 
Laissent  d'elle  longtemps  une  odorante  trace. 

(Du  Bartas,  Judith,  iv.) 
(Where'er  she  passes,  musk  and  ambergris 
Long  leave  behind  her  a  perfumed  trace.) 

It  Still  occurs  in  Moliere :  En  quel  lieu  que  ce  sott 
{wherever  it  be)  (iii.  92). 

But  it  had  become  rare  in  the  17th  century ;  and  Vaugelas 
opposed  it :  ^  If  between  quelle  and  que  there  are  some 
separating  syllables,  we  must  then  say  quelque  and  not 
quelle :  for  instance,  quelque  enfin  que  puisse  estre  la  cause 
{whatever,  in  fine,  may  he  the  cause),  and  not  quelle  enfin 
que  puisse  estre  la  cause  (i.  55).' 

This  construction :  quelque  .  .  .  que,  instead  of  quel  .  .  . 
que,  which  Vaugelas  advocated,  had  indeed  made  its 
appearance  in  the  language  at  an  early  period  : 

En  quelque  leu  que  ele  soit.     {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  4346.) 
(Wherever  she  may  be.) 

En  quelque  lieu  que  //  alassent{in  whatever  place  they  should 
go)  (Villeh.  13).  No  doubt  it  was  introduced  through  the 
analogical  action  of  those  cases  where  quel,  not  determining 
a  substantive,  was  immediately  followed  by  que :  quel  qiCil 
soit,  quelle  qiCellefut)  and  also  of  such  not  infrequent  ellip- 
tical constructions  as  a  quel  que  peine,  a  quel  qu^ ennui,  qu'il 
cut.     Consequently  they  began  to  write :    quel  que  .  .  .  , 

^  We  here  and  there  find  the  indicative  in  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
Et  quels  testes  que  je  voloie  {^and  whatever  beasts  I  wanted)  {Chrcst., 
Bartsch,  256,  10)  ;  Or  chevauchiez  queil  part  que  vous  voulez  {now  ride 
whithersoever  you  will)  {Menest.  de  Reims,  §  383). 
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putting  directly  after  quel  the  pronoun  qiie^  which  was 
originally  separated  from  it  by  a  substantive. 

Quiex  que  yueffais 
Cil  his  dc  chevaliers  ait  faiz.     (G.  de  Coincy,  p.  497.) 
(Whate'er  ill  deeds  that  villain  may  have  done  to  knights.) 

Then  arose  the  habit  of  repeating  the  pronoun  que  :  quel- 
qne part  qnej'ail/e.  In  the  17th  century  this  new  construc- 
tion decidedly  supplanted  the  older  one\ 

But  the  latter  has  left  some  traces  in  the  language  of  the 
present  day:  (i)  One/  is  still  necessaril}^  separated  from 
que  in  the  idiom,  which  is  however  not  much  used  :  Quel 
des  deux  partis  que  vous  choisisstez,  vous  aurez  tort  {which- 
ever of  the  two  sides  you  choose,  you  ivill  be  ivrong).  (2) 
Although  it  is  next  to  que  it  is  still  treated  as  if  it  were 
separate  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  neuter  verbs 
etre,  parattre,  sembler,  Szc.  Quelle  que  paraisse  sa  puissance, 
quelle  que  soit  sa  cause  [however  may  seem  his  power,  ivhat- 
ever  be  his  cause).  In  this  case  Vaugelas  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  write  quelque. 

In  all  other  cases,  since  the  i6th  century,  quel  and  que 
have  formed  a  single  word,  quelque,  which  at  first,  con- 
trary to  present  usage,  took  the  sign  of  the  plural  as  well 
before  adjectives  as  before  substantives;  of  this  there 
are  numerous  examples : 

.  .   .  ct  n'oser  de  ses  feux, 
Qiielques  ardents  qu'ils  soient,  se  prometire  autant  qu'eux. 

(Corn.  vii.  400.) 
(And  not  to  dare  to  hope  as  much  from  one's  love  as  they  from  theirs, 
however  ardent  it  may  be.) 

Quelque^  grands  principes  qu^on  cut  a  Port- Royal  {however 
high  were  their  principles  at  Port-Royal)  (Rac.  iv.  501). 
Quelquea  mediants  que  soient  les  hommes  {however  wicked 
men  may  be)  (La  Rochef.  i.  206). 

But  the  grammarians  of  the   17th   century  established 

*  Patru  [1604-1681]  went  further  and  wished  to  extend  the  repetition 
o(  que  to  all  cases.  According  to  him,  just  as  we  say  quelque  grand  que 
vous  soyez,  we  should  say  quelqne  que  puisse  etre  la  cause. 
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a  distinction  for  quelque  placed  before  an  attributive  ad- 
jective. Where  it  refers  to  both  a  substantive  and  its 
adjective  jointly,  so  as  to  suggest  doubt  with  regard  to 
either  the  species  or  its  quality,  it  is  declined. 

Mais,  quelques  vains  launers  que  pronietie  la  guerre^ 
On  pent  etre  heros  sans  ravagcr  la  terre. 

(Boileau,  Ep.  i,  1.  93.) 
(But,  whatever  empty  laurels  war  may  promise,  one  may  be  a  hero 
without  ravaging  the  earth.) 

If,  on  the  contrary,  quelque  only  determines  the  adjective 
and  indicates  degree  or  extent,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  quelque 
point  que,'  *  a  quelque  degre  que,'  it  should  be  treated  as  an 
adverb  and  not  declined :  quelque  bons  musiciens  qu'ils 
soient,  Us  ne  pourront  cxc'cuter  ce  morceau  {liowever  good  they 
may  be  as  musicians,  they  will  not  be  able  to  play  this  piece). 
This  is  still  the  rule  at  the  present  day. 

II.  Quelque.  Beside  quelque  formed  from  the  determi- 
nant quel,  there  is  an  adjective  quelque  formed  from  the 
Popular  Latin  qualis  quam,  which  signifies  'several, 
some.'  It  takes  the  sign  of  the  plural :  quelques-uns.  The 
grammarians  of  the  17th  century  arbitrarily  made  it  an  in* 
declinable  adverb  when  it  precedes  a  numeral,  pretending 
that  quelque  has  there  the  sense  of  the  adverb  *  environ ' 
{about) :  quelque  dix  mille  hommes  (some  ten  thousand  men). 
But  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  concord  in  the  great  writers 
even  in  this  sense  :  quelques  soixante  ans  (Rac.  ii.  163). 

371.  Agreement  of  adjectives  qualifying  other 
ADJECTIVES. — In  Old  and  Middle  French  every  adjective 
qualifying  another  adjective  or  a  participle,  instead  of 
remaining  indeclinable  and  being  treated  as  an  adverb,  was 
declined  in  gender  and  number  as  if  it  determined  a  sub- 
stantive, as  in :  unefemme  demie  morte  (a  half-dead  woman), 
des  oeufs  durs  cuits  {hard-boiled  eggs),  des  perdrix  fraiches 
tuces  {fresh- killed  partridges),  des  oignons  menus  hache's 
(fine-chopped  onions),  &c.  Of  this  practice  Modern  French 
has  only   retained  fleurs  fraiches   ecloses  {freshly-opened 
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flowers),  fenetres  grandes  oiivertes  {ivindows  wide  open^,  ils 
arrivent  bons  premiers  [they  arrive  well  in  front).  In  nearly 
all  other  cases  the  adjective  is  indeclinable. 

A  strange  rule  was  made  for  nouveau,  which  is  considered 
as  an  adverb  in  itne  fille  nowfedLU-nc'e  (a  new-born  girl),  and 
as  a  declinable  adjective  in  les  nouvelles  converties  {the  new 
[female]  converts),  tine  nouvelle  maric'e  {a  bride),  les  nou- 
veaux  Venus  {the  new-comers),  under  the  pretence  that  in 
the  latter  cases  the  participles  are  true  substantives.  In 
reality  these  expressions  are  archaisms  Wk^fleurs  fraiches 
e'closes,  $zc} 

Of  adjectives  used  in  this  way  tout  calls  for  special  notice. 

Tout.  When  connected  with  an  adjective  or  a  participle 
tout{=  altogether, entirely,  quite)  at  first  followed  the  common 
rule  and  was  declined  both  in  gender  and  number.  Such  was 
still  the  usage  of  most  writers  in  the  17th  century:  Pour 
moi  fetais  toute  cbaubie  (as  for  me,  I  was  quite  thunder- 
struck) (Sev.  vii.  222).  Cest  toute  la  nieme  chose  {ifs  all 
the  same  thing)  (ibid.  22).  There  was,  however,  some 
uncertainty.  In  Racine,  when  tout  relates  to  feminine 
adjectives  or  participles,  it  always  agrees  :  toute  c'corchee 
{all  bleeding)  (v.  588),  toute  interdite  {all  dismayed)  (iii.  491); 
when  it  relates  to  masculine  plural  adjectives  or  parti- 
ciples it  sometimes  agrees  with  them,  sometimes  not : 

Tes  yeux  ne  soni-ils  pas  tous  pleins  de  sa  grandeur?     (ii.  387.) 
(Are  not  thine  eyes  all  full  of  its  greatness  ?) 

Votis  etes  en  des  lieux  tout  pleins  de  sa  puissance,     (ii.  287.) 
(You  are  on  a  spot  all  full  of  his  power.) 

Also  in  La  Bruyere  we  find :  des  habits  tous  .  .  .  neufs 
{clothes  quite  new)  (i.  44)  side  by  side  with  deux  personnages 
tout  differents  {two  quite  different  persons)  (ii.  103) ;  and  une 

^  We  must  distinguish  from  these  expressions,  which  are  juxtaposites, 
such  expressions  as  aigre-doux  {acidulous,  '  bitter-sweet '),  clair-obscur  {chiar' 
oscuro),  ivre-mort  {dead  drunk),  where  both  adjectives  are  declined.  .Here 
the  two  adjectives  do  not  qualify  each  other  ;  they  are  in  apposition  and 
equally  qualify  the  substantive  with  which  they  are  connected. 
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tie  toute  entiere  (a  whole  island)  (ii.  131)  side  by  side  with 
choses  tout  opposc'es  {things  quite  contrary)  (ii.  148).  In  fact 
Vaugelas  and  most  of  the  grammarians  had  ruled  that  tout 
placed  before  an  adjective  and  signifying  'tout  a  fait'  (quite, 
altogether,  entirely)  was  an  adverb,  and  consequently  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  indeclinable. 

In  the  masculine  singular  il  est  tout  aimable,  il  est  tout 
gracieux  {he  is  quite,  or  altogether,  amiable,  graceful),  the 
pronunciation  afforded  no  distinction  between  the  adjective 
and  the  adverb,  and  tout  was  regarded  as  an  adverb.  Again, 
in  the  corresponding  plurals  of  the  17th  century,  ils  sont  tous 
aimables,  ils  sont  tous  gracieux  {they  are  altogether  amiable, 
graceful),  pronunciation  made  no  difference  between  the 
adjective  and  the  adverb  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, which  is  the  more  frequent  case  (both  being  then 
pronounced  tou) ;  hence  people  came  to  write  :  ils  sont  tout 
gracieux)  then  the  rare  case,  where  the  following  word 
began  with  a  vowel,  took  the  law  from  the  commoner :  ils 
sont  tout  aimables  replaced  the  earlier  form.  This  is  how 
tout  in  the  masculine  was  changed  into  an  adverb. 

For  the  feminine,  Vaugelas  still  followed  the  old  prac- 
tice :  elle  est  toute  aimable,  elks  sont  toutes  aimables :  elle  est 
toute  gracieuse,  elks  sont  toutes  gracieuses ;  and  other 
grammarians  tried  in  vain  to  alter  it.  It  was  in  the 
i8th  century  that  the  indeclinability  of  tout  grew  up  in  the 
case  where  it  precedes  a  feminine  adjective  beginning  with 
a  vowel :  in  elle  est  toute  aimable,  elles  sont  toutes  aimables, 
no  difference  of  pronunciation  was  at  that  time  made 
between  toute  the  adjective  and  tout  the  adverb,  and 
henceforward  tout  was  substituted  in  this  case  for  toute 
and  toutes. 

But  the  new  theory  was  powerless  before  the  well- 
established  pronunciation  of  toute  before  an  adjective  or 
participle  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  in  toute  gracieuse, 
toutes  gracieuses,  and  the  grammarians,  unable  to  alter 
custom  in  this  point,  have  given  the  far-fetched  explanation 
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that,  if  the  adjective  tout  was  dechned  in  this  instance,  it 
was  lor  the  sake  of  euphony. 

However,  some  excellent  wTiters  have  defended  the  old 
tradition  against  the  arbitrary  rules  of  grammarians,  and 
we  find  instances  of  tout  in  the  adverbial  sense  declinable 
down  to  the  19th  century. 

372.  Names  of  colour  used  as  adjectives.  —  The 
modern  language  readily  uses  nouns  denoting  objects  as 
indeclinable  adjectives  to  designate  colours  or  tints. 
Their  indeclinability  may  be  explained  by  ellipsis  \ 

A. — A  common  noun  representing  an  object  possessing 
colour  is  used  in  apposition  and  becomes  directly  an 
adjective  of  colour  :  robe  lilas ;  e'toffe  feuille-morte  [lilac 
dress,  dead-leaf  material). 

B. — Similarly  a  common  noun  is  used  as  an  adjective 
with  another  adjective  of  colour  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely its  shade:  ruban  brun-marron  {chestnut  -  brown, 
maroon,  ribbon),  sole  orange-clair  [light  orange  silk), 

C. — An  adjective  of  colour  is  accompanied  by  a  second 
adjective  to  determine  its  shade  more  precisely ;  and  in  this 
case  the  first  adjective  of  colour  is  treated  as  a  substantive, 
and  neither  is  declined  :  une  robe  vieux-rose,  la  sole  brun 
fonc6  ^  [a  dull-pink  dress,  dark-brown  silk)  ^. 

373.  Degrees  of  comparison. — I.  Although  adjectives 
alone  by  their  nature  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison,  we 
not  infrequently  meet  with  substantives  taking  the  sign  of 
the  comparative  or  superlative.  This  is  also  quite  natural, 
since  apposition  may  convert  them  into  true  adjectives; 
les  plus  gens  de  bien  auront  Vdme  ravie  [the  most  upright 
people  will  be  delighted  in  their  souls)  (Corn.  ix.  303).  Un 
trds  homme  de  bien  [a  very  upright  man)  (Rac.  vii.  136). 

[I  a.  Adverbs  of  manner,  which  so  frequently  have  the 

^    Traite  de  la  Formation  des  Mots  Composes,  ed.  2,  p.  143,  note  3. 
^  But  f/^  /rt  soie  brune. 
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same  form  as  adjectives,  are  subject  to  the  same  syntactic 
rules  in  respect  of  degrees  of  comparison.] 

II.  Philosophical  grammarians  forbid  the  use  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  expressing  abso- 
lute ideas,  either  (i)  concrete,  such  as  carre,  ctrculaire,  triple, 
quadruple,  or  (2)  abstract,  as  divtn,  eiernel,  excellent,  unique, 
parfait,  &c.  This  is  to  confuse  logic  and  grammar  \  If 
the  writer  uses  these  adjectives  in  a  relative  sense  he  may 
allow  them  degrees  of  comparison  :  mon  plus  unique  hien 
{my  most  unique  treasure)  (Corn.  iii.  288) ;  Vauteur  le 
plus  divin  {the  most  divine  author)  (Boil.  Art  poet.  \,  1. 
161).     We  say  currently  plus  parfait,  plus  impossible, 

III.  Synthetic  comparatives  and  superlatives  themselves 
in  time  may  often  lose  their  primitive  value,  and  come  to 
be  considered  as  simple  positives ;  they  are  then  some 
times  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  comparative  or  super* 
lative.  In  Old  French  we  find  plus  haugor  {haufor  being 
the  comparative  ofhaut);  in  the  modern  popular  language 
plus  meilleur  and  plus  pire,  plus  superieur  and  le  plus 
superieur,  are  used. 

374,  Comparative.—  In  Latin  the  object  of  comparison 
was  construed  in  two  ways.  Either  (i)  the  object  was 
directly  united  to  the  comparative  and  put  in  the  ablative 
case :  doctior  Petro  {more  learned  than  Peter) ;  or  else 
(2)  the  object  was  connected  with  the  comparative  by  the 
conjunction  quam,  and  was  put  in  the  same  case  :  doctior 
quam  Petrus. 

Both  constructions  passed  into  Old  French. 

In  the  former  the  ablative  was  replaced  by  a  periphrase 
with  the  preposition  de  :  plus  savant  de  Pierre  : 

Meillor  (meilleur)  vassal  ii'ot  (n'eut)  eit  la  cort  (cour)  de  lui. 

{Rol.  1.  775.) 
(No  better  vassal  had  he  in  the  court  than  him.) 

^  Thus  Malherbe  condemns  this  line  of  Desportes  : 
Je  sors  des  Dieux  la  plus  aisn6e. 
(I  am  the  eldest-born  of  the  gods.) 
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This  construction,  applied  to  the  object  of  any  compara- 
tive, and  especially  to  personal  pronouns,  subsisted  until 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century :  Homme  de  moy  plus 
grand  (Marot,  486);  ;////  micnx  de  toi  [iione  belter  than  thou) 
(du  Bellay,  ii.  419).  Thenceforward  it  was  only  preserved 
in  the  case  of  numerals  depending  on  a  comparative : 
phis  d'un  {more  tlian  one) ;  il  a  moins  de  vingt  ans  {lie  is 
under  twenty  years  of  age). 

The  second  construction  :  phis  savant  que  Pierre^  where 
que  (=  than)  represents  the  Latin  quam,  has  subsisted 
intact  down  to  the  present  day. 

Hereon  we  must  make  certain  observations  : 

I.  Where  the  object  of  comparison  is  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  is  a  verbal  phrase,  Latin  says  zvithout  a  negative  :  doctior 
quam  putas  {more  learned  than  you  think);  French  says  with 
a  negative  :  plus  savant  que  vous  ne  pensez^  plus  vite  qiCil  ne 
marclie  {more  learned  than  you  thinky  quicker  than  he  walks). 

Such  has  been  the  usage  since  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
language,  which  expressed  by  this  negation  the  conse- 
quent negative  idea  which  is  implied  :  tu  ne  penses  pas 
qu^il  est  aussi  savant  {you  do  not  think  that  he  is  so  learned). 

The  Modern  language,  since  the  17th  century,  has  to 
some  extent  reduced  the  use  of  the  negative  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  tendency  to  suppress  it  altogether : 
in  careless  style  and  familiar  speech  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  :  plus  savant  que  vous  pensez. 

Several  cases  of  analogous  uses  of  the  negative  must  be 
considered : 

A.  When  the  second  term  of  the  comparison  consists 
of  two  nouns,  Old  French  joined  them  hy  ne-. 

Plus  est  isnels  (vif)  qtC esperviers  ne  aronde  (epervier  ni  hirondelle). 

{Rot.  1.  1492.) 
(He  is  more  prompt  than  kite  or  swallow.) 

We  find  this  negative  in  the  17th  century  in  the  form  ni\ 
il  ne  reste  plus  a  parler  que  des  choses  qui  servent  plus  atix 

y  q 
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de'lices  qu^d  la  necessite  ni  att  profit  (I  Jiave  only  now  to 
speak  of  matters  which  serve  rather  for  pleasure  than  neces- 
sity or  profit)  (Malh.  ii.  19). 

Patience  et  longueur  de  icnips 

Font  plus  que  f one  ni  que  rage.     (La  Font.  i.  163.) 

(Patience  and  length  of  time 

Do  more  than  strength  or  anger.) 

But  Racine  (vi.  355)  regarded  as  incorrect  the  sentence  of 
Vaugelas  in  his  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius  :  la  fortune 
plus  puissante  que  la  raison  ni  la  bonne  conduite  {fortune, 
more  powerful  than  reason  or  good  conduct) ;  and  the 
present  language  replaces  this  negative  by  et  or  by  ou. 

B.  So  also,  where  we  should  now  use  as  the  object  of 
comparison  either  a  substantive,  or  any  other  word  without 
a  negative,  Old  French  introduced  the  negative,  and  that 
often  with  the  help  of  the  verbs  etre  and  f aire: 

Plus  est  isnel  (vif)  que  nen  (n'en)  est  uns  falcons  (un  faucon). 

{RoL  1.  1529.^ 
(He  is  more  prompt  than  is  a  falcon.) 
Plus  curt  (court)  a  piet  (pied)  que  nB  fait  uns  chevals.      (Id.  1.  890) 
(Swifter  he  runs  afoot  than  doth  a  horse.) 

Both  in  Middle  French  and  in  the  i6th  century  the 
object  of  comparison  is  accompanied  by  pas  or  non  pas,  or 
by  point  or  non  point : 

Pource  queje  conf esse  avoir  plus  estudie  a  rendre  fidelement 
ce  que  Vautheur  a  voulu  dire  que  non  pas  a  orner  ou  polir  de 
langage  {for  that  I  confess  to  have  studied  rather  to  render 
faithfully  what  the  author  has  wished  to  say  than  to  adorn  or 
polish  my  language  (Amyot,  Dedicace  des  Vies).  This  con- 
struction was  still  in  general  use  in  the  17th  century;  it  is 
often  met  with  in  Moliere  and  Racine.  Vaugelas  thought 
it  very  graceful,  and  himself  wrote  :  faimerais  mieux  dire 
'  il  vesquit  *  .  .  .  que  non  pas  '  il  vescut '  (/  had  rather  say 
* il  vesquit*  .  .  .  than  Ul  vescut'  [Mod.  F.  vecut])  (i.  196). 
Shortly  after  it  was  finally  banished  from  the  language  by 
the  Academy. 
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2.  After  jniciix,  in  the  sense  of  '  plutot '  {ratJtcr),  the  Old 
language  generally  suppressed  the  negation  in  the  com- 
pleting phrase  ;  but,  unlike  present  usage,  it  employed 
the  subjunctive  : 

Mich  viieil  ^mieux  veux)  morir  qiicntre  paiens  remaigne. 

{Rol.  1.  2336.) 
(I'd  rather  die  than  that  it  should  with  pagans  remain.) 

This  is  the  Latin  construction  :  potiiis  quam  remaneam, 
remaneas,  remaneat.  After  Middle  French  we  find  the 
infinitive  :  J'aiuie  micttx  inourir  que  rester,  or  que  te,  le, 
voir  roster. 

3.  In  certain  cases  the  conjunction  que  has  a  double 
function  (=  tJian  that\  for  instance  in  :  je  ne  demande  pas 
mieux  quil  vienne  {I  ask  nothing  better  than  that  he  should 
come).     This  phrase  is  really  incorrect. 

We  say  :  je  demande  qu!il  soit  mon  ami ;  in  this  case  qtie 
is  the  conjunction  (that)  which  serves  to  introduce  the 
phrase  completing  the  wish  of  the  verb  demander.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  phrase  je  ne  demande  pas  mieux  quHl 
vienne  J  que  serves  at  the  same  time  (as  than)  to  introduce 
the  object  of  the  comparative  mieux,  and  (as  that)  to  intro- 
duce the  completing  proposition  of  the  verb  demander. 
The  complete  construction  would  be :  je  ne  demande  pas 
mieux  que  qu'il  vienne.  J'ameroie  mieus  qu^un  Escoz  venist 
d'Escosse  et  gouvernast  le  pueple  dou  roiaume  loialment 
.  .  .  que  que  tu  le  gouvernasses  mal  apertement  (Mod.  F. 
faimerais  mieux  qu\m  Ecossais  vint  dEcosse  et  gouverndt  le 
peuple  du  royaume,  &c. — /  would  rather  that  a  Scot  came  from 
Scotland  and  governed  the  people  of  the  kingdom  uprightly  .  .  . 
than  that  thou  shouldst govern  it  manifestly  badly)  (Joinv.  21). 

375.  Superlative  absolute. — The  superlative  abso- 
lute is  a  compound  of  the  positive  with  a  prefixed  adverb 
of  degree.  We  saw  (Book  II,  §  190)  that  Old  French  used 
for  this  purpose  a  number  of  adverbs  which  gave  way  to 

tres,  and  that  this  is  still  in  most  frequent  use,  althougli 

Q  q  2 
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bien,  extremement,  fort,  &c.,  are  also  employed.  We  may 
add  the  adverbs  of  familiar  s^^ftch  fameusetnent  {gloriously) y 
jolinient,  rudement  {jolly\  awfully),  ultra-j  supra-. 

We  must  note  also  in  Old  French  the  construction  of  the 
positive  with  the  preposition  sur^  (above)  and  as  its  object 
aulrcs,  tous,  &:c. : 

Sur  io3  (tous)  les  altres  (autres)  est  Carles  angutssos  (Charles  angoisse). 

l^Rol.  1.  823.) 
(Charles  is  grieved  above  all  the  rest.) 

This  construction  was  retained  down  to  the  17th  century  : 

Mes  petits  sont  mignons, 
Beaux,  bien  faits  et  jolts  sur  tons  leurs  compagitotis, 

(La  Font.  i.  422.) 
(My  little  ones  are  the  daintiest, 
Finest,  best  made,  and  prettiest  of  all  their  companions.) 

There  is  a  similar  existing  use  of  entre :  c'est  une  chose 
injuste  entre  toutes  {it  is  the  most  unjust  of  things). 

376.  Superlative  relative. — (i.)  The  superlative  rela- 
tive is  formed  by  the  comparative  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  or  some  other  determinant :  les  plus  beaux  jardins. 
In  the  presence  of  another  determinant,  such  as  the  posses- 
sive pronoun,  the  article  is  suppressed ;  and  French  does 
not  say,  like  Italian :  i  miei  piu  belli  giardini  (les  miens 
plus  beaux  jardins),  but  mes  plus  beaux  jardins  (my  finest 
gardens). 

This  construction  of  the  superlative  relative  may  cause 
an  apparent  confusion  with  the  comparative ;  analysis 
alone  can  show  if  we  have  to  deal  with  a  superlative  or 
a  comparative  in  sentences  like  this  :  les  plus  savants 
triomphent  (the  most  learned  triumph),  and  les  plus  savants 

^  It  occurs,  also,  as  a  pleonasm  joined  with  the  comparative :  E  sur 
altres  plus  delitable  {he  is  more  charming  than  [rt//]  others)  {Chron.  des  dues 
de  Norm,  i,  1.  36).  The  construction  recalls  the  praeter  ceteros  or  pras 
ceteris  of  Latin.  Praeter  and  prae  were  replaced  by  super  ;  we  find  in 
Suetonius  :  famosissima  super  ceteras  {most  infamous  of  all).  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  this  construction  with  the  comparative  in  Latin. 
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triomphent  des  ignorants  {the  more  learned  triumph  over 
the  ignorant), 

(ii.)  We  must  distinguish  two  cases  of  the  superlative 
relative  :  {A),  where  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive, 
and  {B\  where  it  follows  it. 

A.  The  adjective  precedes  the  substantive. — The  article  in 
this  case  determines  both  the  adjective  and  the  substantive. 
\n  la  plus  belle  chose ,  la  not  only  changes  plus  belle  into 
a  superlative,  but  also  determines  chose.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  substantive  qualified  by  a  superlative  relative  is 
always  determined. 

B.  The  adjective  follows  the  substantive. — The  modern 
construction,  la  chose  la  plus  belle,  les  choses  les  plus 
serieuses,  where  the  article  is  repeated  before  the  com- 
parative, was  only  introduced  into  French  in  the  15th 
century,  and  was  only  definitively  recognized  in  the  i8th. 
In  spite  of  Vaugelas  and  the  Academy,  most  writers  of 
the  17th  century  still  used  the  older  construction,  la  chose 
plus  belle : 

Chargeant  de  mon  debris  les  reliques  plus  cheres.     (Rac.  ii.  519.) 
(Loading  the  dearest  remnants  of  my  ruin.) 

The  same  applied  to  plus  and  moins  accompanying 
a  verb  :  la  chose  du  monde  qui  pouvoit  plus  gagner  le 
Pape  (the  thing  most  likely  in  the  world  to  win  the  Pope)  (id. 
iv.  455).  Les  discours  moins  se'rieux  plaisent  plus  aux 
enfants  {the  least  serious  speeches  please  children  most)  (id.  vi. 
303).  The  repetition  of  the  article  in  such  cases  (i.  e.  les 
plus  cheres,  le  plus  gagner,  les  moins  se'rieux)  which  the 
language  has  gradually  imposed  is  due  to  a  keener  and 
more  delicate  analysis  of  thought,  to  the  wish  to  distinguish 
more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  superlative,  and  avoid  the 
tendency  to  a  confusion  with  that  of  the  comparative.  This 
construction  offers  another  advantage,  in  that  it  allows  the 
application   of  the   superlative  relative   to   undetermined 
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nouns  :  tin  ouvrter  le  phis  habile  dii  monde  (a  workman  the 
most  skilful  in  the  world). 

(iii.)  When  several  superlatives  follow  each  other,  at 
present  each  adjective  takes  the  article  and  adverb  as  the 
sign  of  the  superlative.  The  17th  century  still  admitted 
that  the  first  adjective  alone  should  bear  the  sign  of  the 
superlative :  la  plus  grande  et  importante  chose  du  monde 
a  pour  fondement  lafoiblesse  {the greatest  and  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  has  for  its  foundation  weakness)  (Pascal, 
Pens.  i.  82). 

Vaugelas  tolerated  this  ellipsis  only  in  cases  where  the 
adjectives  were  synonymous  terms  :  il  pratique  les  plus 
hautes  et  excellentes  vertus  [he  practises  the  loftiest  and  most 
excellent  virtues) ;  but  he  wishes  us  to  say :  c'est  I'homme 
le  plus  riche  et  le  plus  liberal  {the  richest  and  most  liberal 
man),  where  the  adjectives  are  not  synonymous  terms 
(ii.  257).  The  Academy  and  the  other  grammarians  con- 
demned the  ellipsis  even  in  the  case  of  synonym}^,  and 
their  decision  still  holds  good.  This  change  of  practice 
arose  from  the  same  cause  as  the  preceding  one,  the 
desire  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  superlative  more 
and  more  clearly. 

(iv.)  Modern  grammarians  distinguish  the  neuter  super- 
lative le  plus  (indeclinable,  =  most)  trom  the  masculine  or 
feminine  superlative,  singular  or  plural  {the  most),  le  plus,  la 
plus ;  les  plus,  les  plus.  Compare  la  rose  est  la  plus  belle  des 
fleurs  ;  c'est  au  matin  que  la  rose  est  le  plus  belle  {the  rose  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  flowers  ;  it  is  at  morn  that  the  rose  is  most 
beautiful).  This  distinction,  like  the  two  preceding  ones, 
is  the  work  of  grammarians  of  the  17th  century,  and  it  was 
far  from  being  observed  by  all  the  writers  of  that  period. 
fe  les  ai  fails  les  plus  courts  que  j* at  pu  {I  made  them  [the 
*  asides  *]  the  shortest  I  could)  (Corn.  iv.  137) ;  ilfaut  se  servir 
au  theatre  des  ve?'s  qui  sont  les  mains  vers  {in  the  drama  you 
must  use  verses  that  are  as  little  verse  as  possible)  (id.  v. 
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309).  /  07/s  Die  retrouverez  toitte  cntiere  comme  dans  le  temps 
oil  vous  avez  etc  la  plus  persuadee  dc  inon  amitie  (you  ivill 
find  me  wholly  the  same  as  when  you  were  most  convinced 
of  my  friendship)  (Sev.  viii.  371).  La  personne  du  monde 
qui  niest  la  plus  sensiblement  chtre  {the  person  ivho  is  most 
tenderly  dear  to  me  in  all  the  world)  (id.  iii.  335). 


CHAPTER   III 
NUMERALS 

377.  Cardinal  numbers. —  378.  Ordinal  numbers. 

We  were  obliged  to  discuss  the  syntax  together  with 
the  morphology  of  numerals  (Book  II,  §§  135-139),  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  nouns  substantive;  so  that  we  shall 
have  few  observations  to  add  now. 

377.  Cardinal  numbers. — I.  We  have  seen  (Book  II, 
General  remarks,  p.  201)  that  in  compound  numerals  formed 
by  addition  the  component  elements  were  originally  joined 
by  the  conjunction  et,  which  was  definitively  lost  only  in 
the  i8th  century:  trente  deuXj  soixante  seize;  and  that  it 
persisted  as  an  exception  before  un  in  vingt  et  un,  trente  et 
un,  &c.,  in  soixante  et  onze,  and  in  certain  consecrated 
expressions. 

II.  Cardinal  numbers  are  not  declined  in  the  plural. 
Trois  un  de  suite  font  iii.  For  the  apparent  exception 
of  uns  used  as  an  indefinite  article  before  a  singular  noun 
of  plural  form,  and  also  les  uns,  see  Book  II,  p.  194,  and 
Book  IV,  §§  366,  379. 

However,  vingt,  cent,  and  mille  offer  some  peculiarities. 

Vingt  and  cent  multiplied  by  a  preceding  number 
regularly  took  the  s  of  the  plural  in  Old  French  as  well 
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as  in  the  Modern  language :  quatre-vingts,  trois  cents. 
Until  the  i8th  century  this  agreement  was  admitted  even 
when  vingt  and  cent  were  followed  by  the  addition  of 
another  numeral :  Une  armee  de  trots  cents  mille  hommes 
(La  Bruy.  i.  370).  The  editions  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  of  1762  and  1798  retained  neuf  cents  mille. 
Why  did  the  grammarians  of  the  18th  century  suppress 
the  agreement  in  this  instance  and  make  a  rule  which  was 
condemned  as  well  by  logic  as  by  the  traditions  of  the 
language  ?  They  considered,  no  doubt,  that  the  parts  of 
the  number  merged  into  the  unity  of  the  whole,  as 
indicated  by  the  dropping  of  the  conjunction  et.  This 
point  of  view  is  erroneous.  The  cent  is  as  much  deter- 
mined by  trots  in  trots  cent  quatre  as  the  substantive  by  the 
numeral  in  trois  maisons,  quatre  jardins ;  and  the  dropping 
of  the  conjunction  et  should  no  more  prevent  the  expres- 
sion of  the  plural  than  in  such  expressions  as  point 
virgule  (=  full  stop  and  comma  =  semicolon),  with  the 
plural  points  vir gules. 

Mille.  We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  136,  p.  199)  that  the 
Old  language  distinguished  mil  (singular)  from  mille 
(plural) :  od  mil  de  mes  fedeilz  (Mod.  F. :  avec  mille  de 
mes  fideles)  with  a  thousand  of  my  faithful^  {Rol.  1.  84); 
vint  mille  homes  (id.  1.  13).  Mil  has  been  retained  in  the 
numeration  of  years  of  an  era,  because  it  is  there,  of  course, 
always  used  in  the  singular.  In  other  cases  the  plural 
form  prevailed,  being  in  more  frequent  use. — Mille,  as  we 
have  also  said  (p.  228),  is  the  only  surviving  fragment  of 
those  neuter  plurals  that  existed  in  the  Old  language ;  it 
has  therefore  remained  indeclinable,  save  when  it  is  used 
as  a  substantive  (=  mile)'-  trois  milles  d'Angleterre  {three 
English  miles).  However,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  mille  with 
the  sign  of  the  plural  as  an  adjective  in  the  Old  language : 
Nos  ferons  ttissiers  a  passer  quatre  milles  et  cine  cenz 
chevaus  {we  will  make  vessels  to  transport  4500  horses) 
(Villeh.  14).     The  grammarians  of  the  17th  century  also 
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remark  the  tendency  of  their  time  to  decline  miller  espe- 
cially before  a  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

III.  In  Old  French  a  numeral  formed  of  unity  joined  to 
a  higher  number,  such  as  vingt  et  un,  did  not  make  the 
substantive  which  it  determined  agree  in  the  plural : 
Trente  un  an  rcgnad  en  Jerusalem  {thirty-one  years  he 
reigned  in  Jerusalem)  {Ouat.  Liv.  Rois,  p.  422).  Vingt  et 
un  an  tot  {tout)  accompliz  aveit  {he  was  full  twenty-one 
years  of  age)  {Chron.  des  d.  de  Norm.  1.  39271).  Such  was 
the  usage  in  the  i6th  century;  Palsgrave  lays  down  that 
one  should  write  vingt  et  un  homme.  In  the  17th  century 
the  concord  was  doubtful ;  on  the  one  hand  they  retained 
the  singular  in  the  evaluation  of  price  and  time :  vingt  et 
un  6cu,  vingt  et  une  semaine ;  but  the  plural  was  accepted 
in  other  cases  :  vingt  et  un  chevaux,  vingt  et  un  volumes  \ 
Since  then  the  intimacy  of  the  union  between  the  two 
component  parts  of  the  number  has  become  closer,  and 
the  substantive  is  now  always  made  plural,  agreeing  with 
the  number  as  a  whole.  Thus  Modern  French  has  solved 
the  question  which  was  left  undecided  in  the  17th  century, 
and  considers  the  compound  adjective  of  number  ending 
with  un  as  equivalent  to  a  simple  adjective. 

IV.  In  Latin,  to  express  a  considerable  indefinite  num- 
ber (as  in  the  English  use  of  scores,  hundreds,  thousands), 
centum,  mille,  and  mostly  sexcenti  {six  hundred)  were 
employed.  In  Popular  Latin  quingenti  (7^^'^  hund^rd)  was 
also  used.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  use  of  the  last  phrase 
that  we  can  trace  back  the  indeterminate  expression  so 
frequent  in  Old  French,  cine  cenz  - :  cent  and  mille  were 

'  Vaugelas  (i,  246)  says  that  the  Court  hesitated,  since  it  said  vwt  et 
un  an  and  vint  et  un  chevaux.  They  did  not  perceive  that  an  was 
written  by  mistake,  because  it  did  not  differ  in  pronunciation  from  ans. 
When  consulted  on  this  point,  the  Academy  declared  in  favour  of  vingt 
et  un  rn  accompli^. 

^  We  may  also  note  the  former  use  of  iant,  considered  as  a  substantive, 
to  express  the  unit  multiplied  preceded  by  any  cardinal  number  what- 
ever as  a  multiple  (without /b/'s) :  deux,  trois,  cent  t&nz  qtienuls  ne  pounoii 
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also  used.  The  Modern  language  has  added  millions, 
which  it  sometimes  multiplies  by  mille  in  oaths :  mille 
millions  de  tonnerres! 

378.  Ordinal  numbers. — I.  In  the  Modern  language 
the  cardinal  is  used  for  the  ordinal  in  citing  dates,  pages  of 
books,  the  order  of  succession  in  certain  series,  &€.  Thus 
1847  =  w//  huit  cent  quarante-sept  \  page  17  =  page  dix- 
sept]  Henri  III  =  Henri  trois.  In  the  Old  language  this 
use  was  almost  unknown,  and  is  hardly  met  with,  except  in 
dates  of  years.  The  custom  of  reading  ordinal  numbers 
as  they  are  written  (see  Book  II,  p.  201)  extended  this  use, 
which  definitively  triumphed  in  the  above  cases  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  Corneille  still  said:  le  neuvieme  de 
Janvier  {Mod.  F. :  le  nenf:  Janvier) ;  La  Bruyere:  Henri 
second,  Louis  onzieme  (Mod.  F.  Henri  deux,  Louis  onze). 
The  proper  use  of  the  ordinal  in  these  cases  has  only 
partially  survived  in  premier:  Henri  premier,  tome  pre- 
mier, page  premidre  (side  by  side  with  tome  un,  page  un). 

II.  For  vingt-quatricme  in  place  of  vingtieme  quatrieme, 
see  Book  II,  p.  204. 

dire.  The  modern  practice  in  expressing  the  comparison  with  a  multiple 
uses  plus  que,  with  the  insertion  of  the  nega'ion  in  a  verbal  complement 
according  to  the  general  use  of  the  comparative  (§  374,  i)  :  dettx,  trois, 
cent  fois  plus  quon  nc  pourrait  dire  (=  '  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  times  as 
many  as,  or  more  than,  you  could  say 'j. 
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879.  The  article. 
I.  The  Definite  and  the  Indefinite  Article.  —  380.  Article  with 
names  of  persons. —  381.  Article  with  names  of  nations. —  382. 
Article  with  geographical  names.  —383.  Article  with  concrete 
common  nouns. — 384.  Article  with  abstract  common  nouns. — 385. 
Article  with  nouns  as  attributes. —  386.  Omission  of  the  article  in 
negative  and  interrogative  propositions. — 387.  Article  with  sub- 
stantives accompanied  by  adjectives. 
II.  The  Partitive  Article. —  388.  The  partitive  article, —  389.  Partitive 
article  with  a  determinate  substantive. 

379.  The  article. — The  article  in  French  appears 
under  three  different  aspects :  the  definite  article,  the 
indefinite  article,  and  the  partitive  article. 

The  definite  article  arose,  as  we  know  (Book  II,  §  199), 
from  the  Latin  demonstrative  ille ;  we  saw  how  the  gradual 
weakening  of  its  signification  has  reduced  its  function  to 
that  of  merely  individualizing  the  noun  following.  Although 
Merovingian  Latin  offers  a  fair  number  of  examples  of  ille 
with  this  new  function,  in  the  Oaths  of  Strasburg  it  was  not 
used  once.  It  might  well  have  occurred  in  one  sentence 
at  least :  Si  Lodhuvigs  sagrament  que  son  fradre  Karlo 
jurat  conservat  (Mod.  F.  si  Louis  [le]  serment,  que  a  son 
frere  Charles  jura ^  conserve  \  if  Louis  keep  the  oath  which  he 
swore  to  his  brother  Charles) ;  possibly  the  omission  is  due 
to  the  scribe.  In  the  Sequence  de  Sainte  Eulalie  the  article 
is  used  several  times,  even  in  some  cases  where  Old 
French  may  omit  it,  as  will  be  seen  below :  //  Deo  inimi 
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{les  ennemis  de  Dieu),  1.  3 ;  les  mats  conselliers  {les  mauvais 
conseillers),  1.  5 ;  la  polk  {la  jeiine  fille),  1.  10 ;  le  nom 
christiien,  1.  14,  &c.  Thus  in  the  9th  century  the  use  of 
the  definite  article  was  consecrated  and  was  destined  only 
to  spread. 

The  indefinite  article,  which  is  used  to  indicate  an 
indeterminate  object,  was  in  the  singular  taken  from  the 
numeral  adjective  unus,  una,  {tm,  une),  which  from  the 
5th  century  had  here  and  there  acquired  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  quidam  {a  certain).  The  first  instance  of  un 
in  an  nidefinite  sense  is  furnished  by  the  Sequence  de  Sainte 
Etdalie :  ad  una  spede  (avec  une  epe'e),  1.  22.  But  the 
use  of  the  indefinite  article  was  far  from  spreading  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  definite  article ;  and  this  is  easily 
understood,  as  it  could  originally  more  easily  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  only  from  the  17th  century  that  its 
use  became  general. 

For  the  plural  of  the  indefinite  article  (with  the  sense  of 
some)  Old  French  sometimes  used  the  plural  of  un, 
especially  in  the  case  of  pairs  or  sets  of  objects,  or  nouns 
only  used  in  the  plural  form  (cf.  Book  II,  p.  194,  note  i ; 
and  §  366  above).  Uns^  unes,  were  at  an  early  period 
replaced  by  the  contracted  article  des^  and  only  survived 
in  the  expressions  les  uns  .  .  .  les  auires,  les  unes  .  ,  ,  les 
autres. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  definite  and  indefinite 
articles  being  nearly  the  same,  we  shall  study  them 
together. 

The  partitive  article,  on  the  contrary,  being  formed  by 
the  article  preceded  by  the  preposition  de,  and  serving  to 
note  that  an  object  is  not  considered  as  a  whole,  but  in 
some  indeterminate  part,  requires  separate  consideration. 

I.  The  Definite  and  the  Indefinite  Article. 

380.  Article  with  names  of  persons. — Individuality 
being  the  very  characteristic  of  names  of  persons,  they 
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may  dispense  with  the  article  in  Old  French  as  well  as  in 
Modern  French,  save  in  certain  cases : 

1.  From  the  i6th  century  Italian  family  names  (often 
gallicised)  have  taken  the  article :  VAlighicri,  le  Correge, 
le  Tasse.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  write  (according  to 
present  practice) :  le  Dante,  le  Gttide,  le  Titien,  which 
are  not  in  reality  family  names,  but  individual  ones. 

2.  In  the  i6th  century  the  definite  article  was  also 
often  used  to  designate  well-known  personages  :  le  Camille^ 
le  Taniakf  la  Ni'obe,  I'Helene;  thus  giving  the  article 
the  emphatic  value  of  the  Latin  demonstrative  adjective 
ille,  Alexander  ille  {Ihe  Alexander).  The  article  seems 
to  have  the  same  sense  in  this  sentence  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne :  J'en  demande  pardon  au  Bourdaloue  et  au 
Mascaron  (I  ask  pardon  of  the  [great]  Bourdaloue  and  Mas- 
caron  (ii.  ioo\  In  like  manner  the  article  is  now  used 
before  the  names  of  celebrated  actresses  and  female 
singers  :  la  Chautpmesle,  la  Malihran. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  17th  century  the  article 
placed  before  the  name  of  a  person  came  to  show  either 
familiarity  or  a  shade  of  disdain,  if  not  contempt.  This 
tendency  has  become  accentuated  in  the  present  language. 
In  popular  and  country  talk,  however,  the  practice  only 
implies  familiarity  [as  in  German]. 

Down  to  the  17th  century  they  continued  to  say:  le 
Lazare,  la  Magdelaine.  As  for  Lazare,  it  may  originally 
have  been  treated  as  a  common  noun,  owing  to  the  adjec- 
tive lazer,  later  on  ladre  {leprous) ;  in  la  Magdelaine,  la  has 
a  demonstrative  value,  as  in  la  Niobe,  &c. 

3.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used  as  a  common 
noun  it  naturally  requires  the  article  :  le  Me'cene  est  Vappui 
des  Muses  {the  Maecenas  [=  literary  patron']  is  the  support 
of  the  Muses) ;  la  Venus  de  Praxitele ;  VAgrippine  et  la 
Cleopdtre  de  Vhistoire  sont  differ entes  de  celles  du  theatre 
{the  Agrippina  and  the  Cleopatra  of  history  are  different  from 
those  of  the  stage  u 
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4.  A  great  number  of  names  of  persons  which  were 
originally  common  nouns  or  surnames  have  retained  the 
definite  article :  Claude  le  Lorrain  side  by  side  with 
Claude  Lorrain.  Thus  it  is  that  many  names  of  persons, 
generally  those  denoting  a  nationality,  have  a  double  form  : 
Allemandf  Lallemand)  Breton,  Lebreton)  Frangois,  Lefran- 
fots,  &c.  They  retain  the  article  even  when  preceded 
by  another  article :  un  Le/ranfois,  les  Lefrangois.  La 
Bruyere  was  wrong  when  he  wrote  :  ces  gens  chez  qui  un 
N autre  {=  Le  Nostre,  a  celebrated  gardener)  va  tracer  et 
prendre  des  alignements  {those  people  to  whom  a  Le  Nostre 
goes  to  trace  and  draw  lines)  (ii.  258). 

381.  Article  with  names  of  nations.- -Old  French 
generally  omitted  the  article  before  names  of  nations 
in  the  plural  \  especially  in  the  nominative  case  :  Dient 
(Mod.  F.  disent)  Frangeis  {the  French  say)  {Rol.  1.  192); 
Sarrazin  ne  sont  mie  doute's  {the  Saracens  are  no  whit  dis- 
mayed) (id.  1.  1 186).  To  these  we  must  add  the  words  Chre- 
tiens, Pa'iens,  which  were  treated  as  proper  nouns.  The 
rule  of  the  omission  of  the  article  applied  even  when  an 
adjective  accompanied  the  noun.  The  practice  tends  to 
disappear  from  the  12th  century,  and  by  the  i6th  it  is 
scarcely  found  except  in  poetry. 

382.  Article  with  geographical  names.— Until  the 
13th  century  names  of  countries  and  towns  were  used 
without  the  article,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys ;  only  names  of  rivers  of  the  feminine 
gender  took  the  article.  From  the  13th  century  we  find 
uncertainty  in  the  matter,  save  with  regard  to  names  of 
towns  which  were  originally  formed  from  common  nouns, 
such  as  Le  Havre  {the  haven),  Lamothe  {the  mound),  &c. 

^  But  when  the  name  of  a  nation  was  used  to  designate  a  single  indi- 
vidual the  article  was  absolutely  required  :  (To  dist  li  Sarrazins  {this 
said  the  Saracen  [envoy])  {Rol.  1.  147);  enveier  al  Sarrazin  {send  to  the 
Saracen  [Sultan])  (id.  1.  253). 
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Since  the  17th  century,  names  of  rivers  have  definitely 
received  the  article,  although  Corneille  still  wrote  le 
Passage  de  Loire  (x.  106),  Racine,  les  bonis  cVAsopus 
(vi.  215),  and  Boileau,  de  Styx  ct  d' Acheron  {Art  poet.  iii. 
1.  285)  \  and  we  continue  to  say  Bar-sur-Aube,  Nogent- 
sur-Seine,  <S:c.  The  same  applies  to  names  of  mountains. 
As  for  names  of  countries,  they  have  remained  subject 
to  numerous  inconsistencies :  we  have  histoire  de  France 
side  by  side  with  histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Vempereur 
dAiUriche  side  by  side  with  Vempereur  du  Japon  : 

II  vient  d^Italie  but  il  part  pour  V Italic 

II  va  en  Chine  „  /*/  arrive  a  la  Chine 

II  est  en  France  „  //  est  au  Mexique. 

We  may  note,  however,  that  the  omission  of  the  article 
with  the  prepositions  en  and  de  is  an  archaism  that  is 
seldom  found  save  with  such  names  of  countries  as  have 
long  been  current  in  French  ^ 

383.  Article  with  concrete  common  nouns. — Since 
the  origin  of  the  language  concrete  nouns  have  been 
preceded  by  the  article.  This  rule  has  been  and  is  still 
subject  to  various  exceptions  : 

I.  Certain  substantives  of  characteristic  unity  have  been 
and  are  still  treated  in  the  language  as  if  they  were  proper 
nouns. 

Thus  the  word  Dieu  only  takes  the  article  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  determinant :  le  Dieu  de  nos  peres,  les 
faux  dieux.  In  the  17th  century  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  in 
conformity  with  an  old  usage,  used,  the  one  Messie,  the 
other  Christy  without  an  article  (Mod.  F.  le  Messie,  le  Christ). 
The   locutions  Diable  m'emporte  si,  Viable  soit  de  vous, 

^  If  we  say  eau  de  Seine  ffor  Scinc-ti-atcr]  it  is  less  an  archaism  than  a 
locution  formed  by  analogy  with  cau  de  source,  can  de  puits\  it  is  a  kind 
of  compound  word. 

'^  [Names  of  places  in  the  plural  always  take  the  definite  article  :  d.ins 
les  hides,  les  Etats-Ums,  les  Vosgcs.^ 
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take  us  back  to  a  period  previous  to  the  i6th  century, 
from  which  time  diahle  has  been  definitely  used  with 
the  article.  Malherbe  still  said  frappc  de  foudre  (i.  22). 
The  Old  language  used  the  same  construction  with  jour, 
nuit,  soldi,  del,  ierre,  and  roi,  the  last  only  when  referring 
to  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  country ;  hence  the  long- 
used  locution,  lieutenant  de  roi. 

To  these  words  we  must  add  the  religious  terms  messe, 
vepres,  complies,  Malherbe  writes:  Je  fus  hier  ou'trmesse 
aux  Jacopins  (/  ivent  yesterday  to  hear  mass  at  the  Jacobin 
church)  (iii.  546) ;  we  may  still  say :  attcndez  que  vepres 
sonnent,  sortir  de  vepres ;  chanter  complies. 

We  may  point  out  the  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  employed 
as  substantives ;  we  say  either  A,  or  VAj  se  prononce  la 
louche  ouverte  {A  is  sounded  with  the  mouth  open). 

Such  expressions  as  remuer  del  et  terre^  il  ne  voit  ni  terre 
ni  nier,  cannot  be  included  in  the  same  category.  The 
absence  of  the  article  here  comes  from  its  suppression 
in  the  Old  language  before  each  of  two  substantives  united 
by  a  conjunction,  though  it  was  expressed  before  either 
substantive  when  isolated.  It  is  thus  that  lune,  although 
regularly  used  with  an  article  in  Old  French,  drops  it  in 
soldi  et  lune,  soldi  ni  lune  [cf  English  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Sun  and  Moon,  man  and  ivife,  &c.]. 

2.  Substantives  designating  periodical  phenomena  such 
as  the  seasons,  the  months,  the  days,  the  parts  of  the 
day,  and  certain  festivals,  may  be  used  without  an  article. 
The  present  language  employs  the  article  for  the  names  of 
seasons,  but  continues  to  omit  it  for  the  days  of  the  week, 
ecclesiastical  seasons,  &c. :  //  viendra  lundi,  midi  sonne, 
demain  matin,  lundi  prochain,  Avril  a  e'te  chaud,  Noel 
approche,  Pdques  est  tard  cette  anne'e,  &c.  [but  rAvent  = 
Advent].  [Perhaps  we  may  place  here  the  use  o[  dejeuner, 
diner,  souper,  as  indicating  fixed  times  of  the  day,  with  the 
prepositions  of  time  avant,  apres.] 
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3.  When  the  concrete  substantive  designates,  not  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  object  of  a  particular  species,  but  the  species 
itself,  both  Old  and  Middle  French  (like  English)  omitted 
the  article.  There  are  numerous  examples  in  the  writers 
of  the  1 6th  century  :  Tabouritis  a  nopces  sont  ordinaire ment 
battiiz :  tabourineurs  bien  fcstoycz  {tabors  at  iveddings  are 
generally  beaten  :  tabor-players  well  feasted)  (Rabel.  ii.  324). 
This  practice  of  omitting  the  article  before  the  concrete 
noun  taken  in  a  general  and  indeterminate  sense  has  not 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  language,  which,  however,  is 
reluctant  to  use  it  save  in  negative  and  interrogative  pro- 
positions (§  386).  In  the  instance  oi  sonvent  feyyime  varie 
we  have  a  very  old  proverbial  saying  preserved  unchanged. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  noun  is  the  object  of  a  verb 
or  preposition,  the  absence  of  the  article  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Old  language  (as  in  English),  and  the  Modern 
language  has  retained  many  traces  of  this  use :  Idcher 
pied,  fernier  boutique,  rendre  gorge,  perdre  de  vue,  soriir  de 
table,  aller  en  bateau,  aller  par  mer,  aller  a  cheval,  &c.  In 
many  cases  the  introduction  of  the  article  would  change 
the  sense  of  the  expression  and  take  away  its  character  of 
generality  and  indeterminateness.  Thus  aller  en  bateau  = 
to  go  by  boat,  to  go  boating ;  aller  en  un  bateau  =  to  go  on 
a  boat ;  sortir  de  table  —  to  leave  table  ;  sortir  d'une  table  = 
to  get  up  from  a  table. 

4.  The  article  is  omitted  before  certain  concrete  nouns 
when  used  as  subjects  in  narrative  expressions : 

GnHontlles  aussitot  de  saiiter  dans  les  ondes.     (La  Font.  i.  173.) 
(The  frogs  at  once  jumped  into  the  waves.) 

384.  Article  with  abstract  common  nouns. — For  the 
same  reason  as  common  nouns  taken  in  a  general  or  inde- 
terminate sense  (§  383,  3),  abstract  nouns  have  been  but 
slowly  affected  by  the  article.  Proverbs,  which  for  the  most 
part  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  period  of  the  language, 
afford  numerous  examples  of  the  absence  of  the  article : 

R  r 
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Panvretc  nest  pas  vice,  Noblesse  oblige,  Contentement  passe 
richesse,  Plus  fait  dottceur  que  violence,  &c.  True,  the 
absence  of  the  article  may  be  due  to  a  personification  of 
virtues  and  vices,  which,  as  wc  are  aware,  was  a  frequent 
process  during  a  certain  period  of  French  Hterature.  But, 
apart  from  proverbs,  the  words  nature,  foi,  amour,  fortune, 
and  many  others  designating  either  states  or  feehngs,  were 
long  used  without  an  article.  Since  the  17th  century,  analogy 
with  concrete  nouns  has  triumphed  and  introduced  the 
article,  leaving,  however,  numerous  exceptions  where  ab- 
stract nouns,  like  concrete  nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
are  objects  of  verbs  or,  more  especially,  of  prepositions : 
avoir  courage,  prendre  patience,  prendre  peur^  prendre  soin, 
avoir  faint,  courir  risque,  entendre  raillerie  {take  a  jest),  trou- 
ver  moyen,  tenir  tete  {hold  one's  ground),  mettrefin,  &c. ;  agir 
par  inte'ret,  par  peur,  manquer  de  courtoisie,  tirer  de  peine 
{set  free  from  trouble),  mettre  en  peine  {give  trouble),  etre  en 
danger,  en  peur,  donner  en  recompense,  entrer  en  posses- 
sion, &c. 

These  expressions,  which  offer  a  sense  of  unity  to  the 
mind  and  resemble  compound  words,  were  very  numerous 
in  the  Old  language ;  expressions  such  as  avoir  temps, 
loisir,  permission ;  faire  guerre,  oraison,  re'cit ;  donner 
reponse,  victoire ;  rendre  mal,  bien ;  dire  raison,  ve'rite,  &c., 
were  current.  They  were  still  in  constant  use  in  the  17th 
century : 

//  vous  assure  vie,  et  gloire  et  liberte,     (Corn.  v.  584.) 
(It  promises  you  life  and  glory  and  liberty.) 

,  .  .  dtit-il  m'en  couter  trone  et  vie.     (id.  vii.  243.) 
(.  .  .  should  it  cost  me  throne  and  life.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  suppress  the  article  in 
cases  like  ^rendre  service^  where  it  was  used  in  the  17th 
century  :  Rendons-lui  du  service  (Corn.  i.  400). 

385.  Article  with  nouns  as  attributes. — i.  After 
neuter  verbs  of  being,   becoming,   seeming,  etre,  devenir. 
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paraitrc,  6cc.,  a  noun  denoting  an  attribute  general I3'  has 
no  article;  we  say:  //  /u/,  il  dcvint  roi)  il  est  pere 
dc  quatrc  cnfants,  il  parait  vainqiieiir.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  say  :  cd  Jiomme  est  un  ouvrier,  as  well  as  :  cet  houime 
est  ouvrier. 

2.  With  an  attributive  substantive  in  simple  apposition 
there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered. 

A.  The  attribute  precedes  :  le  roi  Charles.  Usage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  first  uncertain.  We  find  in  the 
Chanson  de  Roland :  li  reis  {le  roi)  Marsilies,  la  reine  Brami- 
munde,  side  by  side  with  :  reis  MarsilieSj  reine  Bramimunde, 
&:c.  From  the  12th  century  the  article  was  generally  used. 
However,  certain  nouns  denoting  title,  social  rank  or  posi- 
tion or  condition,  or  a  relationship,  such  as  roi,  empereur, 
comtc,  dom,  clerc,  tnaitre,  pretre,  mere,  soeur,  tante,  continued 
in  general  to  be  used  without  the  article.  Modern  use 
preserves  some  traces  of  this  ellipsis :  Dom,  Mabillon, 
Frere  Guillaume,  Soeur  Hyacinthe.  Sultan  may  also  dis- 
pense with  the  article,  as  in  the  time  of  Racine  and  La 
Fontaine. 

B.  The  attribute  follows.  In  this  case  the  use  of  the 
article  has  been  general  from  the  origin  of  the  language, 
and  is  so  still :  Denys  le  tyran,  Arcesilaus  le  philosophe,  Sic. 
However,  we  now  say:  Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils,  whereas  in  the  i8th  century  they  said  :  Racine 
lefils. 

386.  Omission  of  the  article  in  negative  and  inter- 
rogative PROPOSITIONS. — In  a  negative  or  interrogative 
proposition,  conveying  an  indeterminate  idea,  the  article 
before  the  indeterminate  substantive  is  generally  omitted  : 

Jamais  contre  mi  iyran  entreprise  con^ite 
Ne  permit  d^esperer  nne  plus  belle  issue.     (Corn.  iii.  391.) 
(Never  did  enterprise  against  a  tyrant  planned 
Give  hope  of  a  fairer  issue.) 

On  ne  voit  dme  qui  vive  {one  sees  not  a  living  soul).     Y  a-t-il 
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au  monde  hoiiime  qui?  On  irouver  meilleiir  conseil?  It  is 
to  this  influence  of  the  negation  that  the  substantives  pas, 
point,  mic,  owe  their  change  of  signification  and  function. 
If  the  article  had  clung  to  them  they  must  have  remained 
substantives. 

SanSf  in  this  connexion,  behaves  as  a  negative  :  //  ^5/ 
sans  amis ;  it  est  sorti  sans  chapeau ;  if  any  determinant 
is  used  with  the  substantive  after  sans  it  must  be  a  very 
definite  one  :  //  est  sorti  sans  son  chapeau.  However, 
we  say  :  //  est  sans  le  sou  {he  hasnU  a  penny),  a  turn  which 
is  absolutely  exceptional,  and  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  euphony. 

We  notice  also  the  absence  of  the  article  in  comparative 
sentences,  such  as  plus  hcureux  que  roi,  or  que  prince, 
which  are  felt  as  true  negative  propositions  (see  §  374). 
However,  as  the  negative  is  not  apparent  here,  the 
occasional  addition  of  the  article  is  intelligible :  plus 
heureux  qvCun  roi. 

387.  Article  with  substantives  accompanied  by 
ADJECTIVES. — We  must  here  distinguish  the  cases  of  the 
definite  and  the  indefinite  articles  respectively. 

I.  Definite  article, — The  language  has  used  from  its 
origin  the  article  before  nouns  accompanied  by  a  quali- 
ficative,  save  when  a  proper  name  was  habitually  joined 
to  an  adjective,  as  in  the  epic  word-groups  :  belle  Aude, 
douce  France,  Charlemagne,  &c.  So  also  Saint,  preceding 
a  personal  proper  name,  excluded  the  article :  Saint 
Le'ger.  We  have  preserved  this  usage  as  well  as  the 
use  of  feu  without  the  article :  feu  Toupinel  {the  late 
Toupinel)  (p.  583). 

[The  article  is  dropped  before  certain  adjectives  accom- 
panying a  proper  name  to  designate  a  member  of  a  family, 
such  as  ainc,  cadet,  jeune  :  Coquelin  cadet ;  Froment  jeune 
et  Risler  aine.    This  is  possibly  by  analogy  with  the  locu- 
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tions  with  the  substantives  pcre,  fils,  ^c.  (§  385,  B).  Such 
adjectives  may  become  nicknames  or  surnames  (Book  III, 
p.  i86).J 

II.  Indefinite  article. — The  use  of  the  indefinite  article 
before  a  substantive  accompanied  by  an  adjective  is  by 
no  means  strictly  observed.  The  Old  French  usage  of 
dropping  the  article  when  the  substantive  is  either  a  true 
nominative,  or  a  grammatical  nominative  after  a  neuter 
verb  governed  by  the  logical  subject  ce  {it),  has  no  doubt 
been  abandoned.  Bon  cJiien  chasse  de  race,  c^est  grand 
donunage,  and  c'est  chose  fdchetise,  are  archaisms.  Since 
the  17th  century  we  say  :  Un  grand  malheiir  est  a  redottter. 
Cest  line  triste  chose,  &:c. 

But,  where  the  substantive  is  the  predicate  or  object 
of  either  a  verb  or  a  preposition,  the  present  language 
often  suppresses  the  article,  especially  when  the  adjective 
precedes  the  substantive,  as  in  :  vous  etes  bon  fds,  je  voits 
trouve  honnete  honime,  en  pareille  occurrence.,  en  vilaine 
posture,  etre  de  mauvaise  hunieur',  whereas  Moliere  makes 
Alceste  say :  J^entre  en  une  huineur  noire  [I  fall  into  a  black 
mood)  (v.  449).  Examples  such  as  mourir  de  mort  violente, 
de  }]wrt  natiirelle,  where  the  article  is  omitted  when  the 
adjective  follows,  are  archaisms,  these  idiomatic  expres- 
sions having  remained  in  the  language  unchanged. 

As   in    Old   and   Middle  French,    the   adverb   of  com- 
parison si  (so)  may  also  exclude  the  article  :  I'ons  aviez  si 
piteiise  mine  {you  had  so  piteous  an  air).     Je  vous  ai  trouve 
en  si  miserable  e'tat  {I  found  you  in  so  miserable  a  state). 
Finally,  certain  adjectives  require  special  comment. 

Tout.  In  Old  French  the  article  might  be  omitted  with 
tout  in  the  plural ;  this  usage  is  exemplified  in  la  Toussaint 
{=  la  [fete  de]  tons  [les]  Saints);  toutefois  (=  toutes  votes) 
{however,  anyhow) ;  tous  deux,  tons  quatre,  side  by  side 
with  tous  les  deux,  tous  les  quatre.  In  the  singular  the 
article  was  not  so  often  omitted.     In  Malherbe,  however. 
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the  ellipsis  of  the  article,  even  in  the  singular,  is  fairly 
frequent,  and  such  expressions  as  par  toitte  terre^  en  tous 
pays,  often  occur  in  the  17th  century. 

Originally,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  which  placed 
the  determinant  between  totus  and  the  substantive  (totas 
illas  terras),  the  rule  was  to  place  the  article  between  tout 
and  the  substantive  which  it  determines ;  and  this  usage 
persists  where  the  article  is  supplied :  tout  un  Steele,  tout 
le  monde,  tous  les  mot's,  toutes  les  fennnes. 

Mi.  Old  French  also  put  the  article  between  mi  {mid), 
which  was  an  adjective,  and  its  substantive  :  par  mi  un  val 
erbos  {through  a  grassy  vale)  {Rol.  1.  1018),  par  mi  la  boche 
[through  his  mouth)  (id.  1.  1763).  So  now  the  preposition 
parmi  {amid)  requires  that  its  object  (which  must  be  a  plural, 
or  at  least  a  noun  of  multitude)  should  be  preceded  by 
the  article. 

Mdme  (as  an  adjective)  and  seul  in  Modern  French 
assume,  as  we  know,  different  meanings  according  as  they 
are  put  next  the  article  or  separated  from  it :  meme  separated 
from  the  article  means  self,  following  it,  means  same  (p.  584). 
Seul  may  even  take  three  different  places :  seule  Vequite 
{only  equity),  requite  seule  {equity  alone),  la  seule  e'quite 
(equity  alone).     These  distinctions  are  all  quite  modern. 

II.  The  Partitive  Article. 

388.  The  partitive  article. — The  special  use  of  the 
article  preceded  by  the  preposition  de  scarcely  became 
regular  in  the  language  before  the  15th  century.  Old 
French  used  manger  pain,  manger  fruits,  as  well  in  the 
sense  of  bread  or  fruit  in  general  as  in  the  sense  of  a 
certain  portion  of  bread  or  fruit. 

However,  even  in  Old  French  we  already  find  a  con- 
struction which  contains  the  germ  of  the  modern  partitive 
article.  Side  by  side  with  edere  panem,  Low  Latin  had 
created  the  phrase  edere  de  pane,  where  de  has  a  clearly 
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partitive  sense  :  niatigcr  de  pain.  It  was  this  elliptical  con- 
struction that  was  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  partitive  article. 
We  still  say  at  the  present  day  manger  nn  pcu,  beaiicoup, 
assez,  trop — depain ;  and  in  negative  sentences  :  ilneprend 
pas  de  vin,  il  ne  prend  point  de  pain  {he  takes  no  wine,  no 
bread).  Then,  as  in  these  constructions  the  object  is  mostly 
determined,  the  article  made  its  appearance  :  manger  du 
pain  =  to  eat  of  the  bread  [here],  that  is  a  part  of  the  bread 
\here\. 

This  construction  once  introduced,  the  article  combined 
with  the  preposition — dii,  de  la,  des — was  applied  even  to 
indeterminate  objects  :  manger  du  pain  {to  eat  bread  [in 
general]),  boi?'e  de  Vean,  a cheter  des  livres. 

Lastly,  its  use  was  gradually  extended  so  as  to  aftect 
a  great  number  of  constructions  which  seem  to  have  no 
right  to  it.  In  fact,  it  was  extended  not  only  to  direct 
objects,  but  also  to  indirect  prepositional  objects  and  to 
nominatives  :  travailler  pour  de  V argent,  reussir  par  des 
efforts,  se  promener  avec  des  amis,  du  courage  est  necessaire, 
des  gejis  sont  ventis.  But,  where  the  substantive  takes  no 
article,  e.g.  the  indefinite  noun  auciin,  then  we  have  the  pre- 
position de  alone  :  d' aucuns pretendent  {certain  people  affirm). 

There  is  only  one  case  where  the  language  was 
obliged  to  renounce,  not  only  the  combination  of  the 
article  with  the  partitive  preposition  de,  but  even  the 
preposition  itself:  it  is  when  the  object  is  led  up  to  by 
the  preposition  de,  for  instance  when  an  intransitive  verb 
takes  de  before  its  indirect  object :  se  noiirrir  de  =  to  feed 
on.  We  say  manger  du  pain,  se  noviriHr  avec  du  pain,  but 
se  nourrir  de  pain.  The  combination  de  +  du,  as  in  de 
du  pain,  was  inacceptable. 

The  partitive  article  occurs  both  beiore  names  of  objects 
which  can  be  counted :  acheter  des  livres ;  and  before 
names  of  objects  which  cannot  be  counted,  or  which 
appear  from  the  sense  of  the  sentence  not  to  be  counted  : 
boire  de  I'eaii,   manger  des  fruits.     In    the   last    case  des 
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corresponds  to  a  singular  dvi :  manger  du  fruit ;  but  in  the 
first  case  it  corresponds  to  a  singular  tin :  acheter  un 
livre.  This  curious  result  shows  an  indeterminate  noun 
in  the  singular  corresponding  with  a  determinate  noun  in 
the  plural ;  in  other  terms,  a  definite  article  des  has 
become  the  plural  of  the  indefinite  article  un. 

389.  Partitive  article  with  a  determinate  sub- 
stantive.— We  must  distinguish  between  the  cases  where 
the  substantive  is  in  the  plural  and  in  the  singular  re- 
spectively. 

I.  Plural. — In  the  17th  century  the  language  still 
used  the  partitive  article  when  the  adjective  was  placed 
before  the  substantive  as  well  as  after  it :  Des  grosses 
larrnes  lui  tomhoient  des  yeux  {great  tears  were  falling 
from  his  eyes)  (Sev.  ix.  532).  Vous  aurez  passe  sur  des 
petits  ponts  {you  will  have  passed  over  little  bridges)  (id.  ii. 
205).  But  Vaugelas  and  the  other  grammarians  already 
condemned  the  use  of  des  in  cases  where  the  adjective 
precedes.  The  partitive  article  has  here  given  way  in 
general  to  the  simple  preposition  de :  de  petits  enfants 
{=  little  children)^  de  grandes  fdles  {big  girls);  but,  when 
the  adjective  and  the  substantive  unite  to  form  a  true 
compound  noun,  des  is  used  :  des  petits  enfants  =  grand- 
children^  des  grands  parents  =  grand-parents^  des  jevines 
gens  {young  mejt  or  young  people),  des  jeunes  fdles  {girls), 
des  petits  maitres  {dandies),  des  beaux  esprits,  *kc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partitive  article  has  persisted 
when  the  adjective  follows  :  des  maisotis  neuves,  des  enfants 
obeissants. 

It  is  very  intelligible  that  the  article  should  have  per- 
sisted in  the  latter  case,  because  when  the  adjective 
follows  the  substantive  it  forms  an  apposition ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  predicate  separated  from  the  substantive  by  certain 
terms  of  a  true  proposition  understood :  des  livres  pre'cieux 
means  des  livres  qui  sent  pre'cieux.     Therefore^  as  regards 
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the  article,  there  can  be  no  difference  between  aclieter  ties 
livrcs  and  aclictcr  des  livrcs  prc'cicux. 

Why,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  article  dropped  when 
the  adjective  precedes?  Why  do  we  say  acheter  des 
livrcs  and  acheter  de prc'cieiix  livresl  It  is  not  only,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Father  Boiihours  in  the  17th  century,  to 
avoid  ambiguities  such  as  tin  livre  plein  des  hons  mots  de 
Lucie n  {=  a  book  full  of  Lucian's  ivitticisjns,  or  a  book  of 
Liicianfull  of  ivitticisnis)  \  it  is  also  because  the  language, 
in  a  broader  spirit  of  anatysis,  considered  the  adjective 
itself  a  sufficient  determinant.  In  acheter  de  prc'cieux  livres 
the  adjective  prc'cieux,  by  determining  livre^  renders  un- 
necessary the  presence  of  the  article  as  a  second  deter- 
minant, although  it  was  used  in  Middle  French  and  in  the 
17th  century. 

II.  Singular, — When  the  substantive  determined  is  in 
the  singular,  the  same  distinction  was  adopted  by  the 
grammarians  of  the  17th  century;  but  the  dropping  of  the 
article  is  only  strictly  enforced  when  the  substantive  is 
taken  in  a  general  sense  : 

//  a  du  pain  excellent  {He  has  some  excellent  bread). 
II  a  6^ excellent  pain  {He  keeps  excellent  bread), 
II  boit  de  Veau  clairc  {He  is  drinking  cold  water). 
II  boit  de  bonne  eau  {He  di'inks  good  water). 

Should  the  substantive  be  taken  in  a  particular  sense, 
we  use  the  article  even  when  the  adjective  precedes :  Je 
veux  boire  de  Vexcellent  vin  qui  est  dans  voire  cave  {I  want 
to  drink  some  of  the  excellent  ivine  in  your  cellar). 

Note,    however,    that    the    popular    language    has    not 
yet  admitted  these  distinctions,  which  are   rather  subtle 
although   necessary   for   clearness   of   style ;    the   people 
continue  to  say :   //  a  des  grandes  files,  je  veux  boire  du 
bon  vin. 
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I.  Personal  Pronouns. 

390.  The  personal  pronoun  as  subject.  —  I.  The 
personal  pronoun  as  the  subject  in  the  Old  language, 
following  Latin  traditions,  was  often  omitted.  It  was 
rarely  expressed  save  when  either  the  verb  or  a  personal 
pronoun  in  the  objective  would  otherwise  have  headed  the 
sentence : 

Disi  Oliviers :   Jo  ai  paiens  vediiz.     {Rol.  1.  1039.) 
(Said  Oliver:  I  have  pagans  seen.) 

Jo  (Je'i  Vai  laissiet  (laisse)  en  une  nmrche  estrange,     (id.  1.  839.) 
(I  have  left  him  in  a  foreign  mark  [district].) 

When,  on  the  contrary — and  such  cases  were  very 
frequent — the  proposition    began  with  a  direct  (and   not 
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pronominal)  or  an  indirect  object,  a  participial  or  adjective 
predicate,  or  an  indeclinable  word,  or  when  it  was  preceded 
by  another  proposition,  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronominal 
subject  was  general  :  Par  son  cors  (corps)  les  peust  [ptit) 
dc'livrcr  de  prison  {in  person  he  might  be  able  to  free  them 
from  prison)  (Joinv.  9).  En  grant  avanture  de  mort  fumes 
tors  (a/ors)  (in  great  danger  of  death  zve  were  then)  (id.  11). 
Envieus  estes  et  vilains  (envious  are  ye  and  bad)  {Chev.  an 
lion,  1.  90).  Comander  vos  vuel  (veiix)  et  prier  (I  wish  to 
command  and  pray  yon)  (id.  1.  549).  Or  vous  viieil  faire 
une  demande  (now  I  wish  to  make  a  request  of  you) 
(Joinv.  48). 

We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  193)  that  the  gradual  weakening 
of  verbal  inflexions  rendered  more  and  more  imperative 
the  presence  of  the  nominative  personal  pronoun  to 
denote  the  grammatical  person.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
numerous  examples  of  the  older  usage  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Et  le  feray  imprinter  a  ce  que  chascun  y  apreigne 
(apprenne)  comme  je  ay  faist  (and  I  will  print  it  that  every- 
one 7nay  there  learn,  as  I  have  done)  (Rab.  i.  320).  Ny  ne 
veux  gaster  (gdter)  ses  meurs  genereuses  (nor  would  I  spoil 
his  noble  manners)  (Mont.  i.  25).  //  te  gardera  sous  son 
aisle,  et  seras  a  seurete  sous  ses  plumes  (he  ivill  keep  thee 
under  his  wing  and  thou  wilt  be  in  safety  beneath  his  feathers) 
(Calvin,  264).  U autre  se  plaint  que  jaloux  mary  a  (the  other 
complains  that  she  has  a  jealous  husbarui)  (Marot,  10).  In 
the  17th  century,  particularly  in  La  Fontaine,  we  still 
meet  with  examples  of  the  omission  of  the  nominative 
pronoun,  but  these  are  archaisms.  Ever  since  Malherbe 
the  use  of  the  nominative  pronoun  has  become  an  absolute 
rule  in  most  constructions.  We  must,  however,  note  two 
exceptions. 

I.  In  certain  impersonal  phrases  the  pronoun  //,  as  the 
grammatical  or  logical  subject,  is  still  suppressed.  Tatit 
y  a  que,  N'importe  {no  matter).  Si  bon  vous  senible  [if  you 
think  proper),      D'oii  vient  que  .  .  .  (whence  comes  it  that). 
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A  Dieu  ne  plaise  {God  forbid).  Cinq  et  trots  font  huit ;  otez 
deux,  reste  six  (5  and  3  are  8 ;  take  2  awayy  6  remains). 
These  are  remnants  of  the  primitive  construction.  Ana- 
logy, which  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  (Book  II, 
§  198)  had  extended  to  all  impersonal  verbs  the  pronoun 
//  of  the  personal  verbs,  failed  to  affect  these  expressions. 
In  the  i6th  century  other  cases  of  omission  of  this 
pronoun  were  still  very  frequent.  But,  save  for  the  above 
archaisms,  the  omission  was  rare  in  the  17th  century: 
De  cette  confusion  arrive  {from  tliis  confusion  it  befalls) 
(Pascal,  PenseeSy  i.  93).  Mais  a  quoi  sert,  mes  Peres, 
dopposer . .  .  ?  [but  ivhatis  the  use,  Fathers,  of  opposing . . .  ?) 
(Id.  Prov.  xvi.).  Et  quels  avantages,  Madame,  puisque 
Madame  y  a  ?  {and  what  advantages,  Madam,  since  Madam 
there  is  [=you  are']?)  (Moliere,  vi.  519).  La  Fontaine 
alone  has  a  real  predilection  for  this  ellipsis :  N'a  pas 
longtemps  [not  long  ago)  (iv.  85).  Comment  vous  va  ?  [how 
goes  it?)  (vii.  128),  Non  sera,  sur  mon  dme  [it  shall  not  be, 
on  my  soul)  (iv.  346).  Toujours  falloit  forger  de  nouveaux 
tours  [it  ivas  ever  necessary  to  devise  new  tricks)  (iv.  302),  &c. 
2.  In  compound  propositions  containing  two  consecutive 
verbs  with  one  and  the  same  subject,  the  pronoun  may 
be  expressed  only  once,  i.  e.  before  the  first  verb  :  fadmets 
et  pretends  [I  believe  and  maintain) ;  il  desire  et  demande 
[he  prays  and  demands) — an  archaism  which  the  language 
could  preserve  without  inconvenience,  the  construction 
being  sufficiently  clear.  But  this  ellipsis  is  scarcely 
tolerated  save  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense,  and 
when  they  are  not  far  from  each  other;  we  should  no 
longer,  like  Racine,  write  :  Je  le  recueillis  tci  et  Vai  nourri 
avec  grand  soin  [I  took  him  up  here  and  have  nourished  him 
with  great  care)  (vi.  100),  nor,  like  Madame  de  Sevigne : 
'///,  hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,'  lui  fit-elle,  en  hit  liant  au  nez ;  ^voild 
comment  on  repond  atix  folks'  et  passe  son  chemin  [^  Hi,  hi, 
hi,  hi,  hi'  she  said  to  her,  latighing  in  her  face ;  *  that's  the 
way  to  answer  fools,'  and  goes  her  ivay)  (iii.  3). 
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II.  If  the  Old  language  olten  omitted  the  nominative 
pronoun,  on  the  other  hand  it  frequently  made  a  redun- 
dant use  of  the  nominative  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person 
to  recall  a  subject  already  expressed,  but  generally  one 
separated  from  its  verb  :  Li  roys  de  France  qui  sot  que 
lis  estoiejit  la,  il  s'adrcca  {tJie  King  of  France,  who  kneiv 
that  tJwy  iverc  there,  he  turned)  (Join v.  85).  Les  sciences  qui 
rcglentles  niceurs  des  hommes  .  .  .  elles  sc  nieslent  de  tout  {the 
sciences  that  govern  the  conduct  of  men  .  .  .  tJiey  meddle  ivith 
everything)  (Mont.  i.  29).  Even  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  we  find  :  Un  noble,  5'//  vit  chez  lui,  dans  sa  pro- 
vince, il  vit  libre  (a  noble,  if  he  lives  at  home,  in  his  province, 
he  lives  free)  (La  Bruy.  i.  326).  Les  Remains  se  destinant 
a  la  guerre  ct  la  regardant  comme  le  seul  art,  ils  mirent  tout 
leur  esprit  et  toutes  leurs  pensces  a  le  perfectionner  {the 
Romans,  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  war,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  the  only  art,  they  set  all  their  wit  and  all  their 
thoughts  on  perfecting  it)  (Montesquieu,  Grand,  et  Dec.  2). 

III.  The  plural  pronoun  ils,  in  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, was  often  used  [like  the  English  impersonal  they^  as 
a  synonym  of  on  :  Ils  demeurerent  plus  tard  quails  n'avoient 
de  coustume  {they  stayed  longer  than  they  were  wont)  (Noel 
du  Fail;  ii.  311).  fallcgue  . . .  aussi  volontiers  ce  que  fay  veu, 
que  ce  qu'ils  ont  escrit  (I  put  forth  as  readily  what  I  have 
seen  as  what  they  have  written)  (Mont.  iii.  13).  Pour  le 
regard  de  ce  qu'il8  disent  {with  regard  to  what  people  say) 
(Malh.  ii.  106). 

De  nos  crimes  communs  jc  vetix  quon  soit  iiis/rutt. 

...  Madame,  ils  ne  vous  croiront  pas  ; 
Ils  sauront  recuser  Vinjuste  stratageme 
Utiti  tmtoin  irrite  qui  s  accuse  lui-memc.  (Rac.  ii.  295.) 

(I  desire  that  our  common  crimes  may  be  made  known. 

.  .  .   Madam,  they  will  not  believe  you  ; 
They  will  have  the  capacit}'  to  reject  the  unjust  stratagem 
Of  an  angry  witness  accusing  himself.) 

This  is  really  a  Latinism.  In  Latin  a  verb  with  an  indefi- 
nite subject  was  put  in  the  3rd  person  plural :  dicunt  (they 
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say,  people  say) ;  so  in  Old  French  the  3rd  person  plural 
without  a  pronominal  subject  expressed  the  indefinite  idea 
conveyed  at  the  present  time  by  on :  Et  mult  en  orent 
{eiirent)  grant  joie  par  Post  {and  great  joy  had  they  thereof 
throughout  the  army)  (Villeh.  299).  When  the  habit  of 
expressing  the  nominative  pronoun  enforced  itself  in 
French,  the  pronoun  lis  was  naturally  used  in  this  case. 

IV.  The  neuter  pronoun  //(=  /'/)  was  still  in  the  17th 
century  of  more  general  use  than  in  the  modern  language, 
where  it  is  now  replaced  as  a  rule  by  the  demonstrative  ce 
(§  407) :  Ouand  cela  paraitra,  je  ne  doute  point  qu'il  ne 
donne  maticre  aux  critiques  {when  it  appears,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  it  ivill  give  matter  to  the  critics)  (Corn.  x.  486). 

A-t-on  jamais  plaide  d'line  telle  tnethode? 

Mais  qu^cn  dit  Vassemhlee? — II  est  fort  a  la  mode.     (Rac.  ii.  211.) 

(Did  one  ever  plead  on  such  a  plan  ? 

But  what  does  the  assembly  say  to  it? — It  is  much  in  vogue.) 

Peut-etre  cela  etoit-il  vrai,  mais  il  n'etoit  pas  vraisemblable 
{perhaps  it  was  true,  but  it  did  not  seem  like  truth)  (Sev. 
vii.  199).  Goutez  bien  cela;  il  est  de  Leandre  et  il  ne  me 
coiite  qiCun  grand  merci  {taste  well  of  this ;  it  comes  from 
Leander,  and  it  only  costs  me  a  big  *  thank  you  ')  (La  Bruy. 
i.  194). 

The  present  usage  only  preserves  //  when  the  imp'er- 
sonal  proposition  is  determined  by  some  object  or  com- 
plement. Compare  :  //  est  vrai  -f  que  fai  eu  tort  and  c'est 
vrai ;  il-\-  en  +  est  ainsi  and  c'est  ainsi. 

391.  Origin  of  the  direct  interrogative  idiom. — 
When  the  interrogation  depends  only  on  the  verb  the 
nominative  pronoun  is  placed  either  (i)  after  the  verb: 
Vient-il?  or  (2)  before  the  verb:  11  vient?  In  the  latter 
case  the  tone  of  voice  suffices  to  indicate  the  question. 
But  when  the  interrogation  does  not  turn  on  the  verb  the 
nominative  pronoun  always  comes  after  :  Quand  arriverez- 
vous  ?   D'oii  viennent-ils  ?    Quefaisons-noua  ?   For  French, 
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not  having  preserved  the  Latin  interrogative  particles,  had 
recourse  to  the  inversion  of  the  subject :  Vicndra  Pierre? 
and  pronouns  were  treated  as  substantives  and  also  placed 
after  the  verb  : 

Co  dist  RoUaiio  :  '  Conipaiitz,  qiie/ai/cs-vous  ? '    y^Rol.  1.  1360.) 
(This  said  Roland:    'Companions,   what  do  ye?') 
Gentils  ijueiis    comte),  sire  vaillant  liom,  on  ies  (es)  tu  ?    (id.  1.  2045.) 
^Fair  count,  sir  valiant  man,  where  art  thou  ?) 

The  post-position  of  the  subject  when  it  is  a  substantive 
has  not  been  maintained  in  the  case  where  the  interrogation 
turns  on  the  verb. "  If  we  still  say  :  Quand  viendra  Pierre  ? 
we  no  longer  say :  Viendra  Pierre  ?  This  latter  form  of 
phrase  was  already  a  mere  archaism  in  the  i6th  century : 

Las !  pOHi'ra  hieii  ceste  blanche  vieillcsse 
Porter  le  fais  i^faix)  cCiine  telle  tristesse? 

(Th.  de  Beze,  Abraham,  p.  33.) 
(Alas !    can  this  white  old  age  at  all 
Carry  the  burden  of  such  a  sorrow?) 

We  say  Pierre  viendra-t-il?  and  similarly  the  form  of 
phrase  still  in  use  :  Quand  viendra  Pierre  ?  may  be  re- 
placed by  Quand  Pierre  viendra-t-il  ? 

Whence  comes  this  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  after 
the  verb  as  its  logical  subject  in  interrogative  propo- 
sitions? At  an  early  period  in  Old  French  it  became 
habitual  in  interrogations  to  place  the  nominative  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  : 

Damoiseles  que  j^ at  veues 

En  cest  chastel  dont  (d'oii)  sont  venues  ? 

[Chev,  au  lion,  1.  5219.) 
(The  damsels  I  have  seen 
In  this  castle,  whence  did  they  come  ?) 

Tu  que  quiers?  (what  seekest  thou?)  {Cour.  Louis,  1.  512). 
Et  vousy  qui  estes?  [and  who  are  ye?)  {The'dt.  frang.,  146). 
This  new  form  of  phrase  introduced  by  the  growing 
tendency  of  French  to  give  the  sentence  a  uniform  con- 
struction, with  the  subject  at  its  head,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  contradiction  with  the  logical  need  of  beginning 
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an  interrogation  with  the  verb  ;  hence  at  an  early  period 
a  pronoun  referring  to  the  subject  ah'eady  expressed  was 
added  after  the  verb  : 

Vaveir  Charlon  est-W.  apareilliez  ?     {Rol,  1.  643.) 
(The  treasure  for  Charles,  is  it  made  ready  ?) 

This  construction  became  more  and  more  frequent  from 
the  13th  century ;  but  gradually  the  true  part  played  by 
the  prefixed  substantive,  as  intended  to  bring  the  subject 
into  relief,  was  lost  sight  of.  The  substantive  was  looked 
upon  as  the  real  subject  of  the  verb,  and  the  pronoun 
coming  after,  from  being  the  real  subject  as  it  was  at  first, 
took  the  part  of  a  logical  subject  \ 

392.  Substitution  of  the  objective  form  for  the 
NOMINATIVE. — Pronouns  are  either  accented  or  atonic  (Book 
II,  §  193).  In  Old  French  all  nominative  pronouns  were 
accented.  The  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury still  offer  us  many  examples  of  this  usage,  although 
it  was  nearly  lost  in  the  15th  century :  Pour  ce  que  je 
Mercure  ay  cogneu  que  (for  that  /,  Mercury ^  have  known 
that)  (Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  i).  ^w.  princesse  pacifique  {thou, 
peaceful  princess)  (id.  2).  Je  auserois  jurer  qu'ilz  autres 
foys  avoient  Andouilles  combatu  [I  would  dare  swear  that 
they  had  formerly  fought  the  Andouilles)  (Rabel.  ii.  406). 
Of  this  form  the  language  has  only  retained  the  legal 
formula  Je  soussigne  {I,  the  undersigned).  From  the  12th 
century,  as  we  have  seen,  these  nominative  pronouns 
began  to  be  treated  as  atonies  or  proclitics,  and  to  be  trans- 
formed into  simple  substitutes  for  the  verbal  inflexions, 
which  had  become  too  weak  to  express  grammatical 
persons.  The  nominative  pronouns  thus  became  proclitics 
or  flexional  prefixes  in  replacement  of  the  lost  flexional 
suffixes  of  the  verb. 

But  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  stronger  ex- 
pression to  the  idea  inherent  to  the  pronoun,  to  lay  stress 

'  For  the    periphrastic  interrogative   idioms   so  common  in  Modern 
French  see  §§  416,  417. 
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on  the  idea  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  action. 
Thus  from  the  12th  century  also,  that  is  from  the  time 
when  the  personal  pronoun  began  to  become  atonic,  the 
language  had  recourse  to  the  accented  form  of  the  ob- 
jective pronoun  to  express  this  emphasized  state.  Com- 
pare line  2501  of  the  Chevalier  an  lion  : 

S'irons  tornoiier  moi  et  vos. 
(We  will  go  tourne}',  I  and  you.) 

with  the  two  following  lines  of  the  same  poem  : 

Tu,  /et  (fit)  la  dame,  qui  taut  sez.     (1.  6576.) 
('Thou/  said  the  lady,   'who  knowest  so  much.') 

Que  il  et  iuit  (tous)  si  chevalier 
Venissent,  (1.  2303.) 

(That  he  and  all  his  knights  should  come.) 

The  language  is  at  this  period  wavering  between 
the  use  of  the  accented  forms  of  the  nominative  and  of 
the  objective  pronoun,  to  mark  emphasis.  This  wavering 
was  destined  to  end  gradually,  and  from  the  second  half 
of  the  i6th  century  the  objective  was  definitely  adopted : 
moi,  y<?  dis)  toi,  tu  dis;  lui,  il  dil,  &c.^ 

The  example  quoted  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  S'irons 
tornoiier  moi  et  vos,  shows  that  when  the  Old  language 
used  for  emphasis  the  accented  form  of  the  object  it 
did  not  express  the  pronoun  a  second  time  (as  in  Modern 
French).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  construction  that  we  find 
in  the  17th  centur}^ : 

Et  nous  de  qui  les  cceurs  sont  enclins  attx  /or/aits 
Laissons  langiiir  sa  gloire.  (La  Font.  vi.  289,) 

(And  we,  whose  hearts  to  misdeeds  are  inclined, 
Allow  his  glory  to  fade.) 

Peut-etre    que  moi  qui  existe    n'existe    ainsi   que  par   la 

^  [Compare  the  similar  use  of  the  objective  for  the  nominative  in 
popular  English  speech  (i)  after  'and,'  'than,'  'as,'  &c.,  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  verb  '  to  be  '  :  '  It's  him  and  me,' '  Better  than  him,'  '  As  good 
as  her,'  'It's  me';  or  fa)  isolated,  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  under- 
stood, as  in  the  answer  to  the  question  '  who  ? '  :  '  Who's  knocking  ? — Me.'] 

s  s 
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force  cCnne  nature  ttniverselle  {perhaps  /,  who  exist,  do  so  exist 
only  by  force  of  a  universal  nature)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  253).  It 
was  the  same  when  the  nominative  pronoun  was  co- 
ordinate with  one  or  several  substantives  :  Li  roys  et  nous 
qui  estions  avec  li  demourei .  .  .  feismes  {f tines)  voile  {the 
king  and  we  who  had  stayed  with  him  ,  .  .  set  sail)  (Join v. 
148).  Le  due  de  Luynes,  Noirmoustier  et  moi,  fiimes  lieu- 
tenants generaux  {the  duke  of  Luynes,  Noirmoustier,  and 
I  were  lieutenants-general)  (La  Rochef.  ii.  121). 

Vous  et  les  ntieits  avez  mcrite  pis.     (La  Font.  iv.  350.) 
(^You  and  my  folk  have  deserved  worse.) 

The  repetition  of  the  nominative  pronoun  before  the 
verb  in  such  cases  as  these  came  into  use  only  in  the  14th 
century,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  degrees ;  we  now 
say  moi,  farriverai  demain ;  but  it  is  not  yet  obligatory  in 
the  second  case,  where  a  pronoun  is  co-ordinated  with  one 
or  more  substantives ;  we  may  still  say  quite  correctly : 
mesfreres  et  moi  arriverons  demain,  as  well  as  :  mesfreres 
et  moi  nous  arriverons  demain  ^ . 

393.  The  personal  pronoun  as  object. — Many  of 
the  uses  of  the  accented  objective  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  have  been  lost  in  the  modern  language.  All, 
however,  appear  when  the  construction  is  emphatic,  as,  for 
instance,  when  introduced  by  the  phrases  c'est,  est-ce :  c^est 
moi  que  tu  appelles,  c'est  a  toi  que  je  pense ;  c'est  pour  lui  que 
je  travaille,  &c.  Moi  and  toi  are  used  as  the  direct  objects 
of  a  positive  imperative :  aime-moi,  pousse-toi.  Besides 
moi  and  toi,  lui,  nous,  vous,  and  leur  are  used  as  the 
indirect  objects  of  a  positive  imperative  with  or  without 
a    preposition :    e'cris-vcioi,  ecris-nows,    rbVs-leur,   pense  a 

^  In  the  17th  centur}'  such  phrases  often  present  only  the  atonic 
form  unaccompanied  by  the  accented ;  but  then  the  pronoun  must  head 
the  sentence,  while  the  verb  agrees  with  the  pronoun  only  :  Je  me porte 
bien,  Dieu  nierd,  et  toute  la  famiUe  (/  am  well,  thank  God,  and  all  the 
family)  (Rac.  vii.  245). 
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moi,  pense  a  nous,  pense  a  eux  {leur  =  a  eux ;  see 
Book  II,  p.  306).  The  insertion  of  a  before  the  indirect 
object  depends  on  whether  the  finite  parts  of  the  verb 
take  the  indirect  object  in  its  accented  form  with  0,  or 
in  its  atonic  form :  pense  a  moi  corresponds  with  //  pense 
a  moi,  e'cris-m.oi  with  //  nciecrit. 

These  distinctions  were  scarcely  known  to  the  Old 
language :  on  the  contrary,  until  the  14th  century  the 
accented  forms  were  employed  for  both  the  accusative 
and  dative,  optionally  with  the  finite  parts  of  the  verb, 
regularly  with  an  infinitive  or  a  gerundive :  conseillierent 
soi  {tJiey  deliberated)  (Villeh.  24).  //  moi  samhle  {me-seenis) 
(Joinv.  406).  It  was  not  until  the  i6th  century  that  the 
modern  rule  was  established  ;  but  in  the  writers  of  that 
period  we  find  scarcely  any  examples  of  the  ancient  usage. 
They  still  however  retained  the  power  of  using  the  pronoun 
soi  according  to  the  old  rule,  and  this  more  frequently 
with  an  infinitive  or  a  gerundive  than  with  the  finite  parts 
of  the  verb  :  Pantagruel  soy  complaingnoit  de  ceste  guerre 
{Pantagruel  complained  of  this  war)  (Rab.  ii.  416).  Soy 
embarquant  pour  f aire  voille  {embarking  to  make  sail)  (id.  i. 
183).    This  usage  may  also  be  found  in  La  Fontaine : 

Tant  ne  songeoient  an  service  divin 
Qua  soi  montrer.  (iv.  448.) 

(Not  so  much  of  divine  service  they  thought 

As  of  displaying  themselves.) 

The  accented  form  is  still  in  use  when  a  verb  nas  two  co- 
ordinate direct  objects,  one  at  least  of  which  is  a  personal 
pronoun  ;  but  in  this  case  the  pronoun  is  first  expressed  in 
its  atonic  form  before  the  verb  :  nous  t'aimons^  toi  et  ton 
frere ;  or  nous  vous  aimons,  toi  et  ton  frere,  or  vous  et  lui. 
This  repetition  of  the  pronoun  has  been  long  in  use ;  we 
find  it  already  in  Villehardouin  :  Diex  les  nos  laira  (lais- 
sera)  conquerre  ensemble  nos  et  els  {God  will  let  tis,  us  and 
them,  win  them  together)  (63).  Vos  Vavez  tant  servi  et  moi 
et  lui  {you  have  served  him  so  well,  both  me  and  him)  (189). 

s  s  2 
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But  it  was  only  gradually  introduced'.  As  regards  the  use 
of  accented  forms  with  prepositions  we  must  note — 

1.  That  in  Modern  French,  and  indeed  already  in  Old 
French,  the  adverbial  pronouns  en  and  y  have  replaced 
certain  periphrases  formed  by  personal  pronouns  preceded 
by  the  prepositions  de  and  en  (§  399). 

2.  That  the  uses  of  the  analytical  dative  (i.  e.  with  the 
preposition  expressed)  are  less  numerous  in  the  Modern 
than  in  the  Old  language.  In  the  17th  century  expres- 
sions such  as  parley  a  raoi,  a  toi,  attacker  a  soi,  etre  sem- 
blable  a  toi,  a  lui,  &c.,  were  still  in  vogue. 

394.  The  reflexive  pronoun  soi  (se). — I.  The  re- 
flexive pronoun  soi  implies  the  relation  of  identity  with 
the  subject  of  the  3rd  person.  In  present  usage  it  is  only 
used  (i)  in  the  atonic  form  so,  in  reflexive  or  pronominal 
verbs  ;  (2)  in  the  accented  form  soi,  (i)  after  a  preposition  : 
Chacun  pour  soi;  (ii)  after  ne^  ne  .  ,  .  que,  comme,  que: 
Nul  n'est  prophete  chez  soi.  N' aimer  que  soi.  Aimer  son 
prochain  comme  soi-meme  {to  love  one*s  neighbour  as 
oneself). 

On  a  souvent  besoin  d^un  plus  petit  que  soi.     (La  Font,  i.  162.) 
(One  often  needs  one  smaller  than  oneself.) 

or  (iii)  as  predicate :  //  faut  toujours  etre  soi  {a  man 
must  always  be  himself).  The  use  of  the  accented  form  soi 
is  also  restricted  to  a  person  undetermined  {on^  or  an 
equivalent)  or  an  inanimate  object.  Until  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  it  was  not  so  : 

Quels  demons,  quels  serpents  iraine-t-elle  api'es  soi?     (Rac.  ii.  124.) 
(What  demons,  what  serpents,  drags  she  in  her  train  ?) 

//  porte    de   V argent   sur    soi   {he  carries  money  on  his 

'  Like  the  nominative,  the  objective  often  occurs  alone  in  its  atonic 
form  in  the  17th  century  (see  note,  p.  626) : 

Te  confondent  les  dieux  et  toute  ta  sequelle !     (La  Font.  vii.  42.) 
(The  gods  confound  thee  and  all  thy  following !) 
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person)  (La.  Bru3^  i.  69\  If  the  following  line  of  Corneille 
(iii.  529)  does  not  strike  us  as  incorrect : 

Qn^il  fasse  aittant  pour  soi  comnie  je  fais  pour  lid 
(Let  him  do  as  much  for  himself  as  I  do  for  him), 

it  is  that  the  use  of  ////'  instead  of  soi  would  have  here 
been  impossible.  With  the  name  of  a  thing  soi  is  the 
rule ;  Uaimant  attire  le  fer  a  soi  {the  magnet  attracts 
iron  towards  itself))  unless  the  noun  is  feminine  and  may 
be  personified :  Les  niaux  que  la  guerre  traine  apres  elle 
[the  ills  that  war  drags  in  her  train). 

Thus  the  tendency  of  the  language  has  been  in  general 
to  restrict  the  use  of  soi  in  favour  of  lui  and  elle.  The 
modern  usage  is  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

II.  5^;  50/,  are  not  exclusively  singular  forms ;  we  say  for 
mstance  :  ces  personnages  se  plaisent ;  ces  soi-disant  pcr- 
sonnages.  It  would  then  still  be  correct  to  say  as  Moliere 
did: 

Ce  sont  choses  de  soi  qui  sout  belles  ct  bonnes,     (ix.  i66.) 
(They  are  things  which  in  themselves  are  beautiful  and  good.) 

or  as  Massillon  did  :  Tant  de  profanations  que  les  amies 
trainent  toujours  aprcs  soi  [so  fuany  profanations  that 
arms  drag  ever  in  their  train)  (Petit  Careme,  Be'ned.  des 
drapeaux).  However,  we  cannot  deny  the  present  ten- 
dency of  the  language  to  substitute  lui,  elle,  eux,  dies,  for 
soi  when  the  subject  is  the  name  of  a  thing  in  the  plural. 
Les  regrets  que  les  fautes  trainent  apres  elles.  Hence, 
certain  of  our  present  grammarians  declare  that  soi  is 
always  singular. 

394  a.  [Corresponding  in  function  to  the  indefinite  nomi- 
native substantive  on  (Book  II,  §  141)  we  have  se,  soi,  as 
we  have  seen,  used  only  as  reflexive  objectives.  The  form 
corresponding  to  on  for  an  object,  direct  or  indirect, 
distinct  from  the  subject,  is  vous  :  Ic  feu  vous  briile  (fire 
burns  one) ;  les  coups  vous/o///  mal  (blows  hurt  one).] 
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395.  The  pronouns  I0,  la,  les,  lui,  leur. — I.  i.  Le,  la, 

lui,  leur,  as. objectives  relate  to  a  neighbouring  substantive  : 
Voyez-vous  cet  homme,  cette  femme  ?    Je  le  vois.je  la  vols, 
je  les  vols.     Mon  pere  m'ayant  e'crit,  je  lui  ai  repondu. 
Vos  parents  sont  absents ;  leur  avez-vous  e'crit  ? 

These  objective  pronouns  were  often  in  Old  French,  and 
as  late  as  the  i8th  century,  used  redundantly  to  give 
greater  clearness  to  long  sentences :  Presque  toutes  les 
choses  que  nous  estimons  icy  tant,  et  les  tenons  nous  avoir 
este  premierement  revelees  et  envoyees  du  del,  estoient  en 
creance  {nearly  all  those  things  which  we  esteem  so  much 
here,  and  hold  [them]  to  have  been  first  revealed  and  sent  from 
heaven  to  us,  were  believed)  (Le  Charron,  Sagesse,  316).  Ce 
qu'ilfaut  entendre  un  peu  plus  generalement  que  les  termes  ne 
semblent  porter  et  Vc'tendre  a  la  reconciliation  de  toute  sorte 
de  mauvaise  intelligence  {which  ive  must  understand  in  a 
somewhat  more  general  sense  than  the  words  seem  to  convey, 
and  extend  [it]  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  kinds  of  misunder- 
standing) (Corn.  i.  27).  Defaut  naturel  au  sexe  qu^on  doit 
combattre  de  bonne  heure  et  non  Ventretenir  et  Vaugmenter  en 
s'y  livrant  {a  defect  natural  to  the  sex,  which  one  should 
combat  betimes,  and  not  keep  [it]  up  and  increase  [it]  by  giving 
way  to  it)  (Rollin,  Traite  des  Etudes,  i.  ch.  ii.  2). 

2.  The  logical  neuter  le  {it)  relates  either  to  a  neuter 
pronoun  :  ce  que  vous  dites,  je  le  comprends  {what  you  say, 
I  understand  [it]) ;  or  to  an  infinitive  understood  :  travaillez 
puisque  vous  le  pouvez  [work,  since  you  are  able  to  [do  it]) ; 
or  to  a  preceding  proposition  :  /'affaire  est  autre  que  je 
ne  le  pensais  {the  affair  is  other  than  I  thought  [zV]).  The 
last  construction  has  been  utilized  to  modify  the  sense 
of  a  certain  number  of  verbs,  the  active  verb  having  been 
transformed  into  an  intransitive  by  the  addition  of  the 
neuter  le :  emporter  —  to  carry ;  Vemporter  =  *  to  carry  it 
off,*  i.e.  to  win  [compare  'to  bring  off'  with  the  slang- 
phrase  'to  bring  //off']. 
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3.  In  the  Old  language  le,  la,  les,  and  the  logical  neuter 
le,  as  direct  objects,  were  frequently  dropped  when  the 
proposition  contained  lui  or  leur  (or  also  votis)  as  the 
indirect  object :  Et  lors  fii  a  toz  ceste  parole  retraitc  si  con 
renipcrcore^  lor  ot  rcquisc  [and  then  this  question  [^vord^^ 
zvas  repeated  to  all,  just  as  the  emperor  had  required  [/'/]  of 
them)  (Villeh.  196).  This  ellipsis  was  still  very  frequent 
in  the  17th  century:  Le  pape  envoya  le  Formulaire  tel 
qu'on  ^  lui  demandoit  {the  Pope  sent  the  Formulary  just  as 
they  asked  \it\  of  him)  (Rac.  iv.  567).  Comme  les  homines  ne 
se  dc'goutent  point  du  vice,  il  ne  faut  pas  aussi  se  lasser  de  ^ 
leur  reprocher  (as  men  do  not  become  disgusted  with  vice,  so 
ive  must  not  weary  of  reproaching  them  [with  it^  (La  Bruy. 
i.  105).  S'ils  n^ont  plus  d^ esprit  que  ne  ^  porte  leur  condition 
{unless  they  have  more  wit  than  befits  their  condition  (id.  i. 
349).     As  late  as  the  i8th  century  we  find  : 

Je  ne  siiis  point  ingrate  et  je^  lui  rendrai  hien. 

(Cresset,  Le  Mech.  Act  I,  Sc.  2.) 
(I  am  not  ungrateful,  and  will  repay  him  well  [for  it].) 

This  ellipsis  was  condemned  by  Vaugelas,  who  only 
authorized  the  suppression  of  the  objective  pronoun  with 
an  infinitive  preceded  by  a  preposition,  a  suppression  which 
is  still  sometimes  tolerated  in  Modern  French  in  colloquial 
phrases  like  this  :  //  nefut  pas  difficile  de  trouver  un  homme 
pour  [le  omitted]  mettre  a  sa  place  {it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  man  to  put  in  his  place). 

4.  The  Modern  language  requires  that  when  the  substan- 
tive represented  by  the  objective  pronoun  is  taken  in  an 
indeterminate  sense  the  neuter  pronoun  le  must  be  used, 
and  never  la,  even  when  the  substantive  is  feminine. 
Vaugelas  is  responsible  for  the  following  rule  :  '  The  pro- 
noun is,  as  it  were,  a  thing  fixed  and  attached,  and  the 
noun  without  an  article  or  with  an  indefinite  article  is  like 
a  thing  vague  and  floating  in  the  air,  to  which  nothing  can 

^  In  contemporary  French  Ic  would  be  inserted  here. 
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be  attached  '  (i.  p.  87).  This  rule  was  far  from  being 
observed  even  in  the  17th  century  : 

Pertnettez  qu^il  achcve  et  je  ferai  justice. 

J^aime  a  la  rendre  a  tons,  d  toute  hetire  en  tout  lieu. 

(Corn.  iii.  347.) 
(Allow  him  to  finish,  and  I  will  do  justice. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  render  it  to  all,  always  and  everywhere  ) 

Je  rCai  pas  encore  choisi  de  lecture,  je  vous  la  manderai 
{I  have  not  yet  chosen  a  book  to  read,  I  will  let  you  know  it 
[when  I  do])  (Sev.  vi.  434).  Tout  est  tentation  a  qui  la  craint 
{everything  is  temptation  to  him  ivho fears  it)  (id.  i.  180)'. 

5.  We  must  note,  finally,  a  use  more  frequent  in  Old 
than  in  Modern  French,  where  a  following  proposition  is 
introduced  by  the  neuter  le  :  Henris  le  sot  {sut)  . .  .  que  mult 
granz  oz  venoit  sor  lui  {Henry  knew  this,  that  a  very  great 
host  was  coming  against  him)  (Villeh.  322).  Et  Diex  le  dist 
de  sa  bouche  que  il  ont  povoir  de  li  donner  a  nous  {and  God 
said  it  with  His  mouth  that  they  have  the  power  to  give  Him 
to  us)  (Joinv.  450). 

Je  Vavois  bien  pre'vu  que  pour  un  tel  ouvrage 
Cinna  sauroit  choisiy  des  hotnmes  de  courage. 

(Corn.  iii.  391.) 

(I  had  well  foreseen  that  for  such  a  work 
Cinna  would  have  the  capacity  to  choose  men  of  courage.) 

Qui  Veut  dit,  quun  rivage,  d  nies  yeux  si  funeste, 
Presenieroit  d'abord  Pylade  aux  yettx  d'Oreste?    (Rac.  ii.  41.) 
(Who  would  have  thought  a  shore  so  fatal  in  my  sight 
Would  first  present  Pylades  to  Orestes'  eyes?) 

II.  {a)  Le,  la,  les,  used  as  predicates  agree  in  gender 
and  number,  but  not  in  case,  with  the  substantives  they 
represent :  &tes-vous  la  reine  ? — Je  la  suis.  Etes-vous  les 
freres  de  mon  ami? — Nous  les  sommes.  And  not:  Je  sms 
elle;  nous  sommes  eux.    This  strange  use  is  due  to  the 

^  This  other  example  from  La  Bruyere :  S'i7  a  de  la  laideur,  elle  ue 
fait  pas  son  impression  {if  he  has  ugliness,  it  does  not  produce  its  effect) 
(ii.  94),  where  we  should  now  substitute  cela  for  elle,  shows  that  this 
use  of  the  personal  for  the  logical  pronoun  also  applied  where  the 
pronoun  representing  an  indeterminate  substantive  was  the  subject. 
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fact  that  the  verb  eire  in  French  puts  its  predicate,  when 
a  pronoun,  in  the  accusative.  Compare  the  sentence : 
Molhcureux  que  nous  soinmes!  not  ^nalheureux  qui  nous 
sommes  ! 

(b)  When  the  pronoun  is  used  as  a  predicate  to  replace 
either  an  adjective,  a  noun  taken  in  an  indeterminate  sense, 
or  a  proposition,  we  use  the  logica]  neuter  le.  Etes-vous 
habile  ? — Je  le  suis.  Etes-vous  reine  ? — Je  le  suis.  Serez- 
vous  scilisfaite  ? — Je  le  serai.  This  rule  has  only  been  in 
full  force  since  the  i8th  century,  although  Vaugelas  laid  it 
down  in  the  preceding  century.  Examples  of  le,  la,  les,  used 
where  we  should  now  use  the  neuter  le,  abound  in  the  17th 
century.  The  grammarian  Restaut  (1774)  says  that,  in  his 
time,  women  persisted  in  saying  :  J'ai  ete  malade,  je  la  suis 
encore ;  Etes-vous  malades  ? — Nous  les  sommes ;  and  Piron, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Metromanie  (1738),  still  wrote  : 

J'etais  indifferente  et  je  ne  la  sttis  plus. 

Et  je  sais  que  sans  vous  je  la  serois  encore.    (Act  IV,  Sc.  8.  "^i 
(I  was  indifferent,  and  I  am  so  no  more  ; 
And  I  know  without  you  I  should  be  so  still.) 

396.  Use  of  plural  forms  to  denote  a  singular. — 
The  usage  of  Imperial  Rome  introduced  the  tradition, 
perpetuated  among  all  modern  nations,  of  this  use  of  the 
plural,  called  plural  of  majesty.  The  Roman  emperors, 
from  Diocletian  onward,  in  order  to  increase  their  import- 
ance, said  nos  instead  of  ^^0  when  speaking  of  themselves'. 
The  example,  coming  from  above,  spread  downwards,  and 
extended  the  usage  of  the  plural  of  the  ist  and  2nd 
persons  where  the  singular  was  alone  recognized  by 
ancient  custom.  Vos  is  used  instead  of  tu  in  the  very 
earliest  French  texts.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Old  language  passes  backwards  and  forwards  with  much 
greater  ease  than  the  Modern  language  between  vous  and 

'  [Cicero,  in  his  letters  as  well  as  his  speeches,  and  the  poets,  fre- 
quently use  nos  for  the  ist  person  singular.  But  there  is  no  classical 
example  of  the  plural  form  for  the  and  person  singular.] 
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tu  in  the  same  dialogue  ;  present  usage  only  admits  this 
variation  in  a  few  special  and  well-defined  cases  \ 

At  the  present  day  hi  is  used  in  the  language  of  intimacy, 
affection,  passion,  contempt,  and  also  by  superiors  to  infe- 
riors ^  With  regard  to  this  point  the  correspondence  of 
changes  of  usage  with  certain  changes  in  manners  deserves 
study. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Bible  (for  Hebrew  only  recognizes 
'thouing')  tu  has  been  kept  up  in  addressing  God  and 
the  saints ;  and,  in  poetry,  in  addressing  earthly  powers. 
The  influence  of  the  manners  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV 
led  to  the  almost  complete  oblivion  of  tu,  &c.,  by  Racine 
in  his  tragedies. 

As  far  as  the  syntax  is  concerned  we  note  that,  while  the 
verb  takes  this  formal  plural  of  the  subject,  the  attribute 
does  not,  but  is  in  the  singular :  Vous  etes  bon,  vous  etes 
bonne  ;  although  in  Latin  in  this  case  it  was  in  the  plural. 
With  a  real  plural,  the  language  gives  no  clue  as  to  whether 
the  singular  would  require  tu  or  vous :  vous  etes  bons, 
bonnes,  in  the  plural,  corresponds  to  the  two  singular 
forms  tu  es  bon,  bonne,  and  vous  etes  bon,  bonne. 

397.  Expletive  use  of  personal  pronouns  (ethical 
dative). — Pronouns  of  the  ist  and  2nd  person,  corre- 
sponding to  the  so-called  '  ethical  dative '  in  Latin,  are  often 
used  as  expletives  :  Je  vats  te  (or  vous)  le  fustiger  (^im- 
portance {P II  give  him  a  sound  drubbing  for  you). 

Prends-iaoi  le  bon  parti ;   latsse-la  tons  les  livres. 

(Boileau,  Sat.  VIII,  I.  179.) 
(Choose  me  the  good  part;    lay  all  your  books  aside.) 

^  [Catholics  use  the  singular  form  in  praj'ers  but  rarely ;  it  is  universal 
in  Protestant  French  religious  diction.] 

^  [But,  once  tutoiement  is  set  up,  it  is  not  easily  abandoned  ;  thus 
servants  who  have  known  their  employers  from  infancy  in  some  cases 
*  thou '  them  when  adult ;  and  the  same  may  hold  for  former  school- 
fellows, fellow-privates,  &c.,  despite  ultimate  social  position.  The  use 
by  superiors  to  inferiors  is  at  present  rare,  and  in  most  cases  implies 
contemptuous  intention.] 
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Faitcs-moi  taire  ccs  gens-la.  Allons,  Monsieur^  faites  le  dtl 
de  voire  charge  et  dressez-lui-raoi  son  proces  comme  larron 
et  comme  suhorneur  {Hush  me  those  folk.  Come,  sir,  perform 
the  duty  of  your  charge,  and  draw  me  [///>;/]  up  his  indictment 
as  a  thief  and  a  suborner)  (Mol.  vii.  192). 

On  ltd  Ita  les  pieds,  on  vous  le  suspendii.     (La  Font.  i.  201.)^ 
(They  bound  his  feet  and  hanged  him  up  for  you.) 

This  use  of  an  expletive,  which  serves  in  some  way  to 
emphasize  the  interest  of  the  person  speaking,  or  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  the  person  spoken  to,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  in  question,  was  already  in  constant  use  in  Latin. 
Old  French  recognized  it,  more  especially  with  the  pro- 
noun of  the  ist  person  : 

Franc  chevalier,  dt'st  Vemperere  Charles, 

Car  ru'eslisez  un  baron  de  ma  ntarche.     (Rol.  1.  274.) 

('  Brave  knights,'  said  the  emperor  Charles, 
'Now  choose  you  me  a  baron  of  my  mark  [district].') 

However,  we  may  point  out  the  expletive  vous  in  the 

locutions  es  vos,  es  les  vos  (Book  II,  p.  308,  note  3). 

398.  Periphrastic  substitutes  for  personal  pro- 
nouns.— The  Old  language  often  made  use  of  a  periphrase 
instead  of  a  personal  pronoun.  Instead  of  moi,  toi,  soi,  lui, 
&c.,  mon  corps,  tes  membres,  son  nom,  sa  jovente  ijeunesse), 
sa  chair,  sa  personne,  &c.,  were  used. 

Jo  condiiirai  mon  cors  (corps)  en  Rencesvals.     {Rol.  1.  892.) 
(I  will  betake  myself  to  Roncesvalles.) 

S^en  la  nterci  le  rot  vos  membres  ne  metes. 

(Ren.  de  Montauban,  236.) 
(If  you  put  not  your  limbs  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.) 
La  jouvente  du  roy  ont  tost  (tot)  ensevelie. 

(Beaud.  de  Seb.  xxiii.  886.) 
(They  quickly  buried  the  king's  folk.) 

In  these   three   examples  mon  cors,  vos   membres,  and 

*  [Cf  Shakespeare  : 

*  Knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  I,  .Sc.  2.] 
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jouvcnte  are  mere  equivalents  of  the  pronouns  nioi,  voiis, 
eitx.  This  usage  is  lost,  save  with  the  two  words  corps 
and  personne  in  the  expressions  :  a  son  corps  defendant 
(against  his  will),  venir  en  personne  (to  come  in  person), 
parlant  a  sa  personne  (speaking  to  him  in  person). 

399.  The  adverbial  pronouns  EN  and  Y. — The 
adverbs  en  and  y  have  gradually  acquired  a  pronominal 
value. 

EN.  I.  The  adverbial  function  oi  en  is  still  to  be  found 

in  cases  where  it  recalls  a  whole  preceding  proposition, 

and  so  shows  a  relation  of  cause:  Faites  cela,  je  vous  en 

aimer ai  davantage  (do  this,  and  I  will  love  you  the  better 

for  it). 

It  is,  moreover,  felt  in  a  great  many  expressions  where 
en  does  not  represent  a  special  word,  but  expresses  some 
vague  connexion  :  n'em  pouvoir  mais  (not  to  be  able  to  do 
more,  i.e.  to  help  it '),  e'en  est  fait  (it's  all  up  with  it),  &c.  The 
present  language  has  a  tendency  to  swell  the  number  of 
these  locutions.  In  the  17th  century  the  following  were 
still  commonly  used  :  se  tenir  a  (to  stop  at),  il  est  ainsi  (it  is 
so),  demeurer  Id  (to  stop  there),  se  prendre  a  (to  take  to  task), 
vouloir  a  (to  have  a  grudge  against),  avoir  a  (to  have  a  fault 
to  find  with),  imposer  a  (to  impose  upon),  &c.,  where  we  now 
say :  s'en  tenir  a,  il  en  est  ainsi,  en  demeurer  la,  s'en  prendre 
a,  en  vouloir  a,  en  avoir  a,  en  imposer  a,  &c. 

II.  As  a  true  pronoun  en  denotes  : 

A.  Possession  (=  thereof,  of  it,  and,  in  older  French, 
of  him,  of  her,  of  them) :  J'aime  Paris,  fen  admire  les  monu- 
ments. With  this  meaning  the  pronoun  en  is  especially 
used,  in  the  present  language,  to  refer  to  nouns  denoting 
things.      This   use   of  en   is   becoming   more   and   more 

^  Mais  has  here  the  primitive  sense,  nwrc,  Lat.  magis. 
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restricted  with  reference  to  nouns  denoting  persons.  At 
the  present  day  we  should  hardly  say  : 

Sans  I' avoir  jamais  vit,  je  connais  son  courage: 

Qiitntpoiie  apres  cela  quel  en  soit  le  visage?     (Corn.  iv.  359.) 

(Without  ever  having  seen  him,  I  know  his  courage : 
What  matters,  after  that,  what  his  face  may  be?) 

Le  philosophe  consume  sa  vie  a  observer  les  hoinmes ;  et  ii 
use  ses  esprits  a  en  de'meler  les  vices  et  le  ridicule  {the  philo- 
sopher consumes  his  life  in  observing  men  ;  and  he  wears  his 
wits  in  unravelling  their  vices  and  absurdity)  (La  Bruy.  i. 
127).  According  to  the  present  usage  we  should  sub- 
stitute the  possessive  adjective  for  en,  and  write  :  a  de'meler 
leurs  vices  et  leur  ridicule. 

B.  The  indirect  object  (ablative).  In  this  case  it  is 
indiscriminately  applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 
However,  it  is  no  longer  used  so  freely  as  formerly  in 
referring  to  pronouns  of  the  ist  or  2nd  person  : 

Ne  ne  trovai  (trouvai)  qui  me  deist  (dit) 

De  vos  chose  qui  nte  seist  (convienne), 

Car  il  ;z'an  savoient  noveles.  {Chev.  au  Hon,  1.  3695.) 

(Nor  found  I  there  any  one  to  tell  me 

Aught  of  you  that  suited  me, 

For  thereof  they  knew  no  tidings.) 

Even  in  the  17th  century  we  find  :  Quant  a  mo%  mon 
PerCy  il  en  faut  juger  autrement  {as  for  me,  my  father,  you 
must  judge  of  me  differently^  (Pascal,  Prov.  316).  //  vous 
aime  et  5' en  est  fait  aimer  (he  loves  you  and  has  made  him- 
self loved  of  you)  (Corn.  vii.  507).  We  should  still  say,  in 
the  3rd  person  :  //  Vaime  et  s'en  est  fait  aimer. 

C.  A  partitive  object  [=  of  the  kind  referred  to). — The 
Modern  language  has  considerably  extended  this  use, 
which  was  rather  restricted  till  the  17th  century.  Old 
French  scarcely  used  en  regularly  in  a  partitive  sense,  save 
when  the  proposition  contained  a  precise  numeral  deter- 
mination :  Lt  (lui)  semble  bien  que  uns  seus  jors  (seul  jour) 
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en  dure  qnarante  {it  seems  to  him  that  one  single  day  lasts 
forty)  (Henri  de  Valenciennes,  556). 

Se  perdu  avez  une  fetnme 

Cent  en  ares  (aurez),  se  vous  voules.     {Thedt.  fran^.  413.) 

(If  one  wife  you  have  lost, 

A  luindied  of  them  you  will  have  if  you  will.) 

Save  in  this  case,  en  was  not  obligatory  : 

Tyhert  conten^a  a  chanter 

Une  chanson  tote  (toute)  de  Rome : 

Onques  (jamais)  si  bele  n^^o'i  home  (belle  n*oui't-on). 

{Rom.  de  Renart,  br.  xii.  524.) 
(Tybert  began  to  sing 
A  song  all  about  Rome  : 
So  fine  a  one  none  ever  heard.) 

Bientot  a  cet  effort  fats^  sncceder  un  autre.     (Corn.  x.  130.) 
(Soon  on  this  effort  let  another  follow.) 

Totts  d'line  commune  voix  votts  nommerent ;  et  il  ny^  eut 
pas  un  seul .  .  .  {all  zvith  one  commoit  voice  named  you  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  single  one  .  .  .)  (La  Bruy.  i.  36). 

Note  that  en,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  genitive  when  it 
shows  possession,  and  of  an  ablative  when  it  is  an  indirect 
object,  replaces  an  accusative  when  it  is  partitive  :  Ce  fruit 
est  excellent,  goutez-en  (this  fruit  ts  excellent,  taste  some). 
II  a  e'leve  plus  de  monuments  que  d'autres  n*Qn  ont  detruit 
{he  has  raised  more  monuments  than  others  have  destroyed^. 
In  such  a  case  the  noun  referred  to  may  have  an 
attribute,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  accusative  after 
the  verb:  Avez-vous  lu  les  drames  de  Shakespeare? — 
y'en  ai  lu  quelques-uns  (/  have  read  some  of  them).  This 
construction  shows  us  the  transition  from  en  used  as 
a  genitive  to  en  used  as  an  accusative  :  Avez-vous  lu  ces 
livres  ? — /'en  ai  lu  quelques-uns,  that  is  fai  lu  quelques- 
uns  d'eux.     Suppressing  the  direct  object  quelques-uns  we 

'  In  these  examples,  modern  usage  would  demand  the  insertion  of  en 
at  this  place. 

2  [The  most  literal  rendering  of  this  partitive  en  is  our  archaic  thereof.'] 
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have  the  partitive  accusative  :  y'en  ai  In.     The  construc- 
tion is  altered,  but  not  the  sense. 

Y.  I.  The  adverbial  function  of  y  may  be  found  in  the  locu- 
tions il  y  a  (it  is  there  —  there  is,  there  are),  il  y  va  de  {it  is 
a  matter  of).  The  Old  language  preferred  //  a  and  //  va, 
and  the  absence  of  j^^  was  all  the  more  logical  for  //  a,  since 
y  \s  2L  pleonasm  when  it  is  followed  by  a  precise  deter- 
mination of  place  :  il  j  a  h  Paris.  In  the  17th  century  we 
still  find  :  //  m*a  paru  que  la  veritable  cause  est  qn'il  en  a  de 
I'rays  (it  seemed  to  me  that  the  veritable  cause  is  that  there  are 
true  ones  [^miracles'])  (Pascal,  Pens.  ii.  71).  Proces  criminels  oik 
il  ne  YB,  jamais  moins  que  de  sa  vie  {criminal  trials,  involving 
never  anything  short  of  one's  life)  (Sev.  ii.  235).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  17th  century  j>/ was  often  used  as  a  pleonasm 
to  recall  a  place  already  named  :  Mille  gens  a  la  cour  y 
trainent  leur  vie  a  embrasser  {a  thousand  people  at  court  drag 
their  lives  out  there  in  embracing)  (La  Bruy.  i.  316). 

The  adverbial  function  of  jy  may  also  be  found  in  a  great 
number  of  locutions  in  which  y  represents  rather  a  preced- 
ing idea  than  a  preceding  noun  :  Vous  dependez  dans  une 
affaire  .  .  .du  consentement  de  deux personnes;  Vun  vous  dit : 
*  J'y  donne  les  mains,  pourvu  quun  tel  y  condescende,*  et  ce 
tel  y  condescend  .  ,  .  Cependant  rien  n'avance  .  .  .  ^  Je  //i'y 
perds,'  ditcs-vous,  ^  et  je  n'y  comprends  rien  ;  il  ne  s'agitque 
defaire  .  .  .  qu'ils  se  parlent.*  Je  vous  dis,  moi,  que  fj  vols 
clair,  et  que  fj  comprends  tout :  ils  se  sont  park'  {In  an 
affair  you  depend  .  .  .  on  the  consent  of  two  people.  One  tells 
you  'I  consent,  provided  So-and-so  agrees  to  it ';  and  this  So- 
and-so  does  agree  to  it.  However,  things  do  not  progress  .  .  . 
*/  am  lost,'  say  you,  'and  I  can't  make  it  out ;  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  getting  .  .  .  them  to  talk  together.'  I  tell  you  that 
I  do  make  it  out,  and  that  I  understand  it  all:  they  have 
talked  together)  (La  Bruy.  i.  333).  Compare  the  locutions 
n'y  voir  goutte  {not  to  be  able  to  make  it  out  at  all),  vous  n'y 
etes pas  'you  don' t  understand,  lit.  'you  re  not  in  it'),  &c. 
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I  J.  As  a  true  pronoun  j^  stands  for  a  noun  preceded  by 

a  preposition,  and  does  duty  for  an  indirect  object  (dative). 

The  modern  language  tends  to  restrict  the  application  of 

y  in  its  various  uses  to  nouns  denoting  things.     Already 

Vaugelas  blamed  the  phrase  :  J'ay  remis  les  hardes  de  mon 

frere  a  un  tel  afin  qu'il  les  y  [for  liii]  donne  (/  handed  over 

my  brother's  clothes  to  such  a  person  for  him  to  give  them  to 

him),  and,  he  added,  'it  is  quite  a  common  fault  with  our 

courtiers*  (i.  177).     It  was  also  the  custom  of  many  writers: 

//  n*y  a  homme  au  monde  qui  soit  a  vous  si  veritablement  que 

y y  siiis  {there  is  no  man  in  the  world  so  truly  yours  as  I  am) 

(La  Rochef.  iii.  138).     Rien  ne  peut  me  distraire  de  penser 

a  vous ;   /*y  rapporte  toutes  choses  {nothing  can  distract  me 

from  thinking  of  you  ;  I  refer  everything  to  you)  (Sev.  vi.  318). 

Un  vieillard  .  .  .  est  un  tre'sor  inestimable ;  il  est  plein  de 

faits  .  .  .  ;  Von  y  trouve  Vhistoire  du  siecle  {an  old  man  is  an 

inestimable  treasure  ;  he  is  full  of  facts  ;  in  him  we  find  the 

history  of  the  century)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  54).    We  also  note  in  the 

17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  use  of  j^'  for  a  noun  denoting 

a  person,  preceded  by  the  preposition  avec  or  chez :  fe  vols 

Madame  de  Villars  [equivalent  to  je  vais  chez],  et  je  m*j 

plais  parce  que  .  .  .  (/  visit  Madame  de  Villars^  and  I  like 

being  there  because  .  .  .)  (Sev.  ii.  66).     On  se  fait  un  plaisir 

de  vivre  avec  eux  et  on  ne  veut  pas  y  etre  enterre  {one  takes 

pleasure  in  living  with  them  [actors],  and  one  is  unwilling 

to  be  buried  with  them)  (Voltaire,  Letters,  1^  July,  1762). 

Thus  en  and  y  in  the  Old  language  were  applied  indiffer- 
ently both  to  persons  and  things.  The  language  has 
a  tendency  to  restrict  their  use  to  nouns  denoting  things, 
and  we  have  here  a  fresh  instance  of  this  distinction  which 
the  language  draws,  for  pronouns,  between  words  denoting 
persons  and  words  denoting  things  [thus  tending  to  form 
a  true  neuter  gender].  This  distinction  is  absolutely  un- 
known as  far  as  substantives  and  verbs  are  concerned  ;  it 
is  strange  that  it  should  have  been  gradually  adopted  for 
personal  and  relative  pronouns. 
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II.     Possessive  Pronouns. 

400.  Possessive  pronouns  and  adjectives. — We  have 
seen  (Book  II,  §  202)  that  little  by  little  the  language  dis- 
tributed into  two  series,  and  applied  to  two  different  uses, 
the  possessives,  according  as  they  were  accented  or  atonic. 
The  accented  pronouns  have  become  substantive  pro- 
nouns :  le  mieUf  le  Hen,  le  sien  ;  la  mienne,  &c.  ;  les  miensy 
les  miennes,  &c.  The  atonic  pronouns  have  become  adjec- 
tive pronouns  :  mon,  ton,  son  ;  nos,  vos,  leurs  ;  ma,  ia,  sa ; 
mes,  tes,  ses,  &c. 

The  accented  forms  were  used  in  the  Old  language  both 
as  attributives  and  as  predicates. 

As  attributives  they  were  put  either  before  or,  more 
rarely,  after  the  substantive,  whether  it  stood  alone  or  was 
accompanied  by  a  determinant  (definite  or  indefinite  article, 
demonstrative,  or  numeral) :  en  mien  pays,  le  mien  pays, 
un  mien  pays,  ce  mien  pays,  ces  deux  vostres  amis,  &c. 
This  use,  very  frequent  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
only  survives  as  an  archaism  in  the  17th;  we  find  it 
especially  marked  in  Racine's  Les  Plaideurs  and  in  La 
Fontaine ;  it  was,  moreover,  condemned  by  all  gramma- 
rians of  the  period.  It  survives  only  in  tin  mien  ami,  ces 
miennes  choses,  of  familiar  style.  The  loss  of  this  use  can  but 
be  regretted.  In  most  cases  where  the  Old  language  used 
accented  forms,  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  language  to 
render  their  complete  sense  by  the  simple  atonic  forms ; 
un  mien  ami  {a  friend  of  mine)  is  quite  different  from  mon 
ami  {my  friend),  and  must  be  rendered  by  a  periphrase,  un 
ami  a  moi,  or  un  de  mes  amis^  {one  of  my  friends),  Aucune 
vostre  entreprise  {no  undertaking  of  yours)  is  now  rendered 
by  aucune  entreprise  de  votre  pari.  The  idea  expressed  by 
the  accented  possessive  is  also  expressed  at  the  present 

*  This  periphrase  is  ah'eady  to  be  found  in  Old  French  :  Lots  me  dist 
uns  de  mes  mariniers  {then  one  of  my  manners  said  to  me),  (Joinv, 
320.) 

T  t 
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day  by  the  adjective  propre  (own)  sometimes  used  with  the 
atonic  possessive :  ma  propre  experience  (=  my  own  ex- 
perience ;  O.Y.  la  mienne  experience). 

The  use  of  accented  forms  without  an  article  for  the 
predicate  was  also  regular  in  the  Old  language:  ^ Dient-il 
voir  (Mod.  F.  vrai)  que  la  garde  de  Vahhaie  est  moye  ?  ' — 
'  Certes,  sirCffizje,  non  est  ains  (mais)  est  moye.'  Lors  dist  li 
roys :  'II  puet  [peut)  bien  estre  que  li  eritaiges  est  vostre* 
('  Do  they  say  truly  that  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  is  mine  ? ' 
■ — '  Surely y  sire,  it  is  not,  but  mine,'  said  I.  Then  said 
the  king,  *  It  may  well  be  that  the  heritage  is  yours')  (Joinv. 
676-77). 

In  the  i6th  century,  however,  the  grammarians  Pals- 
grave and  Garnier  demanded  the  substitution  of  the  peri- 
phrases a  moi,  a  toi,  a  lui,  &c.,  for  the  possessive  pronouns, 
and  the  following  phrase  of  Rabelais  shows  us  the  two 
modes :  Voire  mais  .  ,  .  ce  champ  n'est  pas  tien,  il  est  a  moy 
et  wH appartient  {but,  in  sooth,  .  .  .  this  field  is  not  thine  ;  it  is 
mine,  and  belongs  to  me)  (ii.  427).  In  the  17th  century  the 
old  usage  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  is  only  to  be  found 
in  some  familiar  locutions.  The  present  usage  for  the 
predicate  is,  then,  to  prefix  the  article  to  the  accented 
possessive  pronoun  (e.g.  le  mien),  or  to  replace  it  by  the 
prepositional  dative  (e.  g.  a  moi), 

401.  Possessive  replaced  by  the  article. — In  the 
present  language  the  possessive  adjective  is  replaced  by 
the  article  when  the  possessive  idea  is  already  clearly 
expressed  :  //  a  mal  a  la  tete.  La  jambe  me  fait  mal.  II 
s'est  coupe  le  doigt.  In  the  Old  language,  and  as  late  as  the 
17th  century,  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  using  the  possessive 
adjective  in  this  case ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  active 
or  simple  verb  was  used  with  the  possessive,  instead  of 
the  reflexive  or  pronominal  verb  with  the  article :  // 
frotte  ses  mains  (La  Bruy.  ii.  135),  and  not  //  sc  frotte  les 
mains.     So  Un  homme  superstitieux,  apres  avoir  lave  ses 
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mains  [Mod.  F.  s'etrc  lave  Ics  mains],  se  promene  vine 
grande  partie  dii  jour  avec  line  feuillc  dc  laurier  dans  sa 
[Mod.  F.  la]  bouche  (a  superstitious  man,  after  washing 
his  hands,  walks  about  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  a  laurel 
leaf  in  his  mouth  (id.  i.  65).  The  present  construction 
appears  as  early  as  the  12th  century : 

Vers  terre  tint  le  chief  (la  tete)  enclin.      {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  3962.) 
(Towards  the  earth  he  held  his  head  inclined.) 

Although  Palsgrave,  in  the  i6th  century,  held  that  // 
me  lava  les  mains  and  not  //  lava  mes  mains  should  be 
definitively  adopted,  the  modern  usage  only  triumphed  in 
the  i8th  century.  Later,  somewhat  subtle  distinctions 
were  made  for  the  ellipsis  and  the  use  of  the  possessive 
respectively.  Compare  se  couper  les  cheveux  (to  cut  one's 
hair)  and  couper  ses  cheveux  {to  cut  off  one's  hair),  se  former 
le  gout  and  former  son  gout,  &c. 

402.  Use  of  the  possessive  of  the  3RD  person. — I.  The" 
Latin  suus,  sua,  suum,  referred  either  to  a  single  possessor, 
or  to  more  than  one  :  mater  amat  sues  liberos  {the  mother 
loves  her  children) ;  matres  amant  sues  liberos  {the  mothers 
love  their  children).  This  construction  has  survived  in 
both  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It  occurs  here  and  there 
in  Old  French : 

Li  soleil  e  la  lune  perdirent  ses  clartez.     (Rom.  cfAlix.  23.) 
(The  sun  and  moon  lost  their  brightness.) 

But  it  was  not  retained ;  son,  sa,  were  reserved  for  a 
single  possessor,  and  for  more  than  one  recourse  was  had 
to  illorum,  leur:  La  mere  aime  ses  enfants;  les  meres 
aiment  leurs  enfants.  We  have  seen  (Book  II,  p.  306)  that 
down  to  the  14th  century  leur,  according  to  its  etymology, 
had  remained  indeclinable,  as  in  leur  amis.  Traces  are 
still  to  be  found  of  this  indeclinability  of  leur,  and  its 
consequent  force  as  a  demonstrative,  in  Malherbe,  and 
even  in  the  translations  of  Racine's  youth. 

T  t  2 
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II.  In  Latin  this  possessive  suus  only  referred  as  a 
rule  to  a  possessor  mentioned  in  the  same  clause  as  the 
possessed  object,  or  to  one  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
principal  sentence.  Otherwise,  instead  of  suus  the  genitive 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person  was  used.  The  phrase, 
'  I  saw  this  man  {or  these  men)  and  admired  his  {or  their) 
talents,'  would  be  rendered  in  Latin,  '  I  saw  .  .  .  ,  and 
admired  the  talent  of  him  {or  of  them).' 

This  distinction  was  not  quite  unknown  to  the  Old 
language,  owing  to  its  retention  until  the  i6th  century  of 
the  power  of  replacing  the  possessive  adjective  by  the 
periphrases  de  utot,  de  toi,  de  lui,  &c.  Thus,  for  the  3rd 
person  were  avoided  many  ambiguities  necessarily  brought 
into  the  present  language  by  the  use  of  sotiy  sa,  ses :  Car 
elle  avait  consenty  apres  sa  defense  le  deshonneur  de  luy  {for 
she  had  consented  to  his  dishonour^  after  his  forbiddal)  {Cent 
Nouv.  i.  30).  Etsivoiis  voulez  avoir  la  bonne  grace  cl*elle, /<? 
vous  conseille  de  vous  faire  amy  et  scrviteiir  de  luy  {and  if 
you  would  gain  the  good  graces  of  her,  I  advise  you  to  make 
yourself  a  friend  and  servant  of  him)  {Heptameron,  i.  348)'. 
This  last  sentence  would  have  no  sense  if  son  and  sa 
were  substituted  for  de  lui  and  delle  according  to  modern 
syntax  ;  to  render  it  clear  it  would  be  necessary  to  express 
the  possessors  by  substantives.  Compare  this  passage  of 
La  Bruyere :  //  descend  du  Palais,  et  trouvant  au  has  du 
grand,  degre  un  carrosse,  qu'il  prend  pour  le  sien,  il  se  met 
dedans ;  le  cocher  louche  et  croit  remener  son  maitre  dans 
sa  maison  {he  goes  out  of  the  Palace,  and,  finding  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  staircase  a  carriage  which  he  takes  for  his  own, 

^  This  construction  occurs  but  very  rarely  in  the  17th  century,  and 
we  must  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which  the  periphrase  de  mot,  de  toi, 
8cc.,  instead  of  moM,  ton,  &c.,  is  brought  about  by  the  sequence  of  a  sub- 
stantive co-ordinate  with  the  pronoun  :  J'assembleray  les  iniquite's  de  vous 
etdevos  peres  (^I  will  gather  together  your  and  your  fathers^  iniquities)  (Pasc. 
Petisees,  i.  224).  In  the  Modern  language  we  generally  use  the  possessive 
adjective  in  this  case,  putting  a  demonstrative  pronoun  before  the  co- 
ordinated possessive  substantive  :  vos  iuiqttite's  et  celles  de  vos  peres. 
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he  gets  in  ;  the  coachman  zvhips  up  and  thinks  he  is  taking 
his  master  back  to  his  house)  (ii.  8). 

On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  thought  from  the  con- 
struction y'^/;«^  Paris  ct  j'qui  admire  les  monuments  {I  love 
Paris  and  admire  its  mom:ments),  where  en  is  the  equi- 
valent of  de  lui,  that  French  has  retained  a  trace  of  the 
Latin  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  the  possessive  when  the 
possessor  is  not  mentioned  in  the  proposition.  It  is  not 
so.  The  rule  which  requires  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
en  when  the  possessor  is  a  thing  mentioned  in  another 
proposition  is  of  recent  application  (see  §  399,  II,  p.  636). 
Although  already  formulated  in  the  17th  century  by  the 
grammarians  of  Port-Royal,  it  was  little  observed  by  the 
great  French  writers ;  Voltaire  did  not  hesitate  to  write  : 

Mais  la  titoUesse  est  douce  et  sa  suite  est  cruelle.  {Zaire,  Act  I,  Sc.  2.) 
(But  indolence  is  sweet,  and  its  results  are  cruel.) 

Even  at  the  present  day  this  rule  is  often  broken,  and  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions. 

403.  POSSESSIVES  RELATING  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  SUBSTAN- 
TIVES.— There  are  two  cases  to  be  considered,  (i)  We 
have  seen  (§  369,  II)  that  in  the  Old  language  a  single 
possessive  could  be  used  before  several  substantives,  being- 
made  to  agree  either  with  the  first  of  these  or  with  them 
all.  This  use  has  survived  in  the  phrases  en  men  dme  ct 
conscience ;  ses  pere  et  mere.  The  present  language,  how- 
ever, prefers  in  such  cases  to  express  the  possessive 
adjective  before  each  substantive  :  it  avait  son  cheval  et  sa 
voiture. 

(2)  When  two  or  more  possessives  refer  to  a  single 
substantive,  they  were  allowed  to  precede  it  in  the  Old 
language ;  and  down  to  the  i6th  century  we  find  le  mien  et 
sien  pere.  In  the  present  language  only  a  single  possessive 
is  allowed  to  precede  the  substantive :  mon  pere  et  le  sien 
{iny  father  and  his). 

404.  Use  of  possessives  in  the  objective  sense. — 
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We  must  finally  note  the  use  of  the  possessive  as  indi- 
cating an  objective  genitive  (see  Book  III,  §  281,  2).  When 
Racine  says  (ii.  2.gg)j^irai  semer  par  tout  ma  crainte  {I  will 
go  sow  my  fear  everyivhere),  ma  crainte  does  not  signify  my 
fear  as  in  '  my  house,'  but  '  the  fear  of  me.* 

This  use  of  the  possessive  was  fairly  extended  in  the 
Old  language,  and  even  in  the  17th  century  was  more  so 
than  it  is  at  present.  Malherbe,  who  twitted  Desportes  for 
having  written  eut-il  pitie  de  ma  fatalite  {had  he  pity  on  my 
fatal  misfortune),  himself  writes  son  mepris  =  contempt  for 
her  (i.  39) ;  ton  amour  et  ta  crainte  =  the  love  and  the  fear 
of  thee  (i.  72).  The  Modern  language  is  more  cautious  in 
its  use.  However,  we  still  say:  a  mon  aide  {to  my  help), 
a  sa  suite  {following  him),  en  mon  honneur  {in  my  honour^,, 
a  son  e'gard  {with  respect  to  him),  where  the  possessive 
adjective  represents  the  object  of  the  transitive  verbal  idea 
contained  in  the  substantive  :  Venez  a  mon  aide  is  the 
equivalent  of  Venez  m' aider ;  ilafaitcela  en  mon  honneur 
of  //  a  fait  cela  pour  m'honorer.  In  other  cases  the  pos- 
sessive adjective  does  not  represent  the  object  of  a  verb, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  a  phrase  or 
proposition  :  a  mon  endroit  {in  my  place),  avoir  de  ses 
nouvelles  (to  have  news  of  him),  porter  son  deuil  {to  be  in 
mourning  for  him),  &c.  The  same  applies  to  such  sentences 
as :  //  est  hicn  de  sa  personne  {he  is  of  good  appearance) ; 
Ce  que  vous  avez  e'crit  a  son  suj'et  {what  you  wrote  about  him) ; 
and  also  to  Cela  sent  son  vieillard,  son  vieux  temps  {this 
has  a  scent  o/"  [=  suggests]  the  old  man,  the  ancient  time, 
sc.  of  its  author  or  origin\  and  to  the  popular  expression, 
faire  son  malin  {to  play  the  [lit.  his]  clever  fellow).  In  all 
idioms  of  this  kind,  the  possessive  takes  the  place  of  a 
whole  proposition,  this  being  different  in  different  cases. 

III.     Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

405.  Demonstrative  pronouns  and  adjectives. — We 
have  seen  (Book  II,  §§  207,  208)  how,  in  the  old  declen- 
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sion  of  the  demonstratives,  the  forms  of  the  nominative 
were  lost  and  replaced  by  those  of  the  accusative  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  and  how  in  the  15th  and  the  i6th 
centuries  the  forms  of  the  dative  were  also  reduced  in  the 
compounds  of  iste  and  of  ille  with  ecce,  so  that  through 
one  reduction  after  another  the  iste  family  at  last  came  to 
represent  only  the  demonstrative  adjective,  and  the  ille 
family  only  the  demonstrative  substantive  :  cc  or  cet,  ccs,  in 
the  masculine,  cette,  ces,  in  the  feminine,  on  the  one  hand ; 
celiii,  ce/lc,  cettx,  celles,  on  the  other. 

In  the  Old  language,  when  the  ccst  family  and  the 
family  of  eel,  celui,  had  alike  both  substantive  and  adjective 
functions,  each  family  had  its  proper  definite  value : 
the  former  pointed  out  objects  that  were  near,  the  latter 
objects  at  a  distance.  But,  both  families  being  thus 
reduced,  and  having  acquired,  as  we  saw,  new  and  distinct 
grammatical  functions,  the  Modern  language  had  recourse 
to  a  new  process  to  express  the  ideas  of  nearness  and 
distance,  by  adding  the  adverbs  ici  and  Id ;  and  ici,  which 
survives  in  popular  speech,  was  reduced  in  this  use  in  the 
common  language  to  ci.  Thus  as  adjectives  we  use :  ce 
livre-ci,  cette  feuille'ci,  ces  choses-ciy  ce  livre-ld,  cette  feuille-ld^ 
ces  choses-ld ;  as  substantives :  cehii-ci,  celle-ci,  ceux-ct, 
celles-ciy  and  celui-ld,  celle-ld.  We  may  add  the  neuter  ce, 
which  gives  ceci,  cela  (in  familiar  language  ga).  Owing 
to  this  change  of  function,  the  language  arrived  at  such 
phrases  as  :  cet  homme  est  celui  dont  je  vous  park,  which 
signifies  etymologically :  this  man  is  that  one  of  whom  I 
speak  to  you, 

406.  The  pronoun  celui. — i.  Celui  before  a  genitive  re- 
places a  preceding  substantive :  le  livre  de  Pierre  et  celui 
de  Paul.  In  this  case  in  Latin  the  substantive  was  itself 
either  understood,  or  repeated  :  the  life  of  man  is  shorter 
than  of  crows,  or  than  the  life  of  crows.  Such  too  was 
the  usage  in  Old  French  :  E  mes  piez  fait  ignels  cuine 
(comme)  de  cerf  {and  maketh  my  feet  fleet  as  [those]  of  a  hart) 
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{Quat.  Ltv.  Rot's,  208).  L'yaue  devenoit . . .  aussi froide  come 
&e  fonteine  {the  water  turned  as  cold  as  [that]  of  a  spring) 
(J oinv.  189).  Et  lorsjepris  lepan  de  son  settrcot  et  deu  seurcot 
le  [Mod.  F.  du\  rot  (and  then  I  took  the  skirt  of  his  surcoat 
and  of  the  king's  surcoat)  (id.  36).  So  also  in  the  17th 
century :  ma  fenmte  et  mes  erf  ants  ne  me  laisseroient  pas 
hasarder  mafoiet  mon  honneur  et  mon  repos,  et  de  mafamille 
{my  wife  and  children  would  not  let  me  risk  my  faith  and 
my  honour  and  my  peace,  and  \those]  of  my  family)  (La 
Rochef.  iii.  242).  Cette  province  est  un  hel  exemple  pour  les 
autres  et  surtout  de  respecter  les  gouverneurs  {this  province 
is  a  fine  example  for  the  rest,  and  especially  [one]  of  respecting 
governors)  (Sev.  iv.  207).  Pleurer  tous  franchement .  .  .  et 
sans  autre  emharras  que  6.^essuyer  ses  larmes  {for  all  to  weep 
frankly  without  other  embarrassment  than  that  of  wiping 
away  their  tears)  (La  Bruy.  i.  137). 

The  Old  language  could  also  express  this  relation  by 
the  article  (Book  11,  §  199,  2):  E  seueid  {suivit)  les  males 
(mauvaises)  traces  sun  pere  e  sa  mere,  e  les  feroboam  {and 
he  followed  the  evil  ways  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
those  of  Jeroboam)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  342).  Je  n'i  vi  cotes 
brodees,  ne  les  le  rot  ne  les  autrui  {I  saw  there  no  embroidered 
coats,  neither  those  of  the  king  nor  those  of  any  one  else) 
(Joinv.  25).  This  peculiar  use  of  the  article  was  not  quite 
lost  in  the  popular  speech  in  the  i6th  century.  H.  Estienne 
notes  that  in  his  time  they  said  les  d Henri  (for  those 
of  Henry,  Mod.  F.  ceux  d' Henri),  and  we  still  say  Menil- 
\Q-Roi,  Villeneuve-lSi-Guyard. 

Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  also  was  not 
unknown  in  the  Old  language.  Thus  Joinville,  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  sometimes  follows  the  Latin  syntax  and 
sometimes  has  recourse  to  the  article,  uses  no  less  fre- 
quently the  demonstrative  pronoun  :  Se  logea  entre  le  flun 
(fieuve)  de  Damiette  et  celui  de  Rexi  {he  settled  between  the 
river  of  Damietta  and  that  of  Rexi)  (191).  But  the  use  of 
the  demonstrative  has  only  become  truly  regular  from  the 
i8th  century. 
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2.  Ce/iii,  in  the  present  language,  can  only  be  used 
absolutely,  that  is,  without  the  particle  -ci  or  -Id,  when 
immediately  followed  either  (i)  by  a  genitive  :  cchn  de 
Pierre ;  or  (2)  by  a  relative  proposition  :  cehii  qui  vient. 
The  Old  language  used  it  absolutel}'^,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Down  to  the  15th  century  it  might  be  either 
subject,  predicate,  or  object :  ceulx  fitrent  prins  {these 
ivere  taken)  {J eh.  de  Paris,  13).  Avec  celuy  se  festoya  le 
grand  empereur  Osiris  {with  him  feasted  the  great  emperor 
Osiris  (Le  Maire  de  Beiges). 

In  the  i6th  century  this  licence  was  lost  save  in  two 
cases,  and  celiii  could  only  be  used  absolutely  : 

{a)  When  celui  was  separated  from  a  relative  pronoun 
by  an  intervening  phrase.  R.  Estienne  said  that  it  was 
incorrect  to  write  :  celui-ld  est  homme  de  hien  qui  .  .  .  ,  and 
held  that  we  should  write  :  celui  est  homme  de  hien  qui  .  .  . 
{that  man  is  an  upright  man  who  .  .  .).  A  century  later 
Vaugelas  decided  the  contrary,  and  only  admitted  :  celui-ld 
est  homme  de  hien  qui  ...  In  fact,  this  is  the  most  fre- 
quent construction  in  use  during  the  17th  century  :  Celui-la 
rHest  pas  raisonnahle  a  qui  le  hasardfait  trouver  la  raison  {he 
is  no  reasonahle  man  who  owes  his  reasonahleness  to  chance) 
(La  Rochef.  i.  76) ;  celui-la  est  hon  qui  fait  du  hien  aux 
autres  {he  is  good  who  docs  good  to  others)  (La  Bruy.  i.  169). 
Certain  grammarians  of  the  period,  finding  this  construction 
harsh,  extolled  another,  which  has  triumphed,  and  consists 
in  making  the  relative  proposition  immediately  follow  the 
demonstrative  :  celui  qui  .  .  ,  est  homme  de  hien.  Of  the 
old  use  o^  celui  absolutely,  separated  from  the  relative  pro- 
position, one  trace  has  remained  :  it  is  allowed  when  the 
intervening  portion  of  the  sentence  is  formed  by  either  an 
adjective  or  participle  [or  adjectival  phrase] :  Votre  exemple, 
et  celui  si ge'ne'reux  qu^a  donne  votre  lettre.  Ma  lettre,  et  celle 
e'er  He  par  mon  ami,  qui  vous  sera  remise.  {Your  example, 
and  that  most  generous  [one]  set  hy  your  letter.  My  letter, 
and  that  written  hy  my  friend,  which  ivill  he  handed  to  you.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  i6th  century  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  17th,  to  meet  ce/m-ct  and  celui-ld  immediately 
before  a  relative  proposition  was  not  infrequent : 

Or  entre  tons  ceux-la  qui  se  mtrent  a  table. 

(Regn.  Sat.  X,  v.  279.) 
(Now  of  all  those  who  took  their  places  at  table.) 

La  Fontaine  is  almost  the  only  author  of  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century  who  has  recourse  to  this  use  of 
celui-cif  -la,  which  is  now  dead. 

{b)  When  celui  was  accompanied  by  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple, or  some  other  determinant  not  followed  by  a  relative 
proposition.  Modern  grammarians  blame  such  expres- 
sions as :  ajoutez  ce  service  a  ceux  dejd  rendus  {add  tins 
service  to  those  already  rendered).  The  present  rule  pre- 
scribes that  ceux  dejd  rendus  should  be  replaced  by  a  rela- 
tive proposition  after  the  demonstrative  [ceux  qui  sent  d6ja 
rendus^);  but  it  is  far  from  being  universally  accepted. 
In  the  popular  speech  and  in  easy  style  the  ancient  usage 
is  still  followed. 

3.  Celui  qui  (O.F.  cil  qui  or  eel  qui)  had  frequently, 
until  the  17th  century,  [a)  with  comme^  the  general  sense 
of  une  personne  {he  who,  one  who,  pi.  they  who,  people  who, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  quippe  qui) ;  {b)  with  a  negative, 
the  general  sense  oi  pas  une  personne  {no  one  who) : 

{a)  Li  cuens  de  la  Marche,  come  {comme)  oil  qui  ne  le 
pot  amender  {the  Count  of  the  Mark,  as  one  unable  to 
remedy  it)  (Joinv.  103).  Us  marcheoyent  en  desordre  comme 
ceux  qui  cuidoyent  {croyaient)  bien  estre  hors  de  tout 
danger  {they  marched  in  disorder,  as  if  thinking  themselves 
out  of  all  danger)  (Mont.  i.  45).  Elle  vous  park  comme 
celle  qui  n^  est  pas  savante  .  .  .  et  elle  vous  ^<;o?//^  comme  celle 
qui  sait  beaucoup  {she  speaks  to  you  as  one  who  is  not 
learned,  and  listens  to  you  as  one  who  knows  much)  (La 
Bruy.  ii.  92).     The  verb  may  even  be  in  another  person 

^  [Or  by  the  repetition  of  the  substantive  :  aux  services  dejd  rendus.'] 
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than  the  3rd  :  comme  celui  qui  suis  aiitant  jaloux  des 
droits  dc  .  .  .  (as  one  that  is  [Ht.  am]  as  jealous  of  the  rights 
0/ . .  .)  (Mont.  iii.  2).  Je  le  dis  comme  celuy  qui  y  estois 
present  (/  speak  of  it  as  an  eye-ivitness)  (Pasquier,  Recherches, 
vii.  6).  Thus  Bossuet  is  justified  in  writing  :  Je  suis  celui 
qui  suis  (/  am  That  I  am).  This  construction  is  still  used 
in  familiar  locutions:  II  fait  celui  qui  ne  comprend  pas. 
Elk  fait  celle  qui  est  sourdc.  {He  plays  the  man  who  does 
not  understand.     She  plays  the  deaf  woman.) 

\p)         Ni  ad  (avait)  icel  qui  tm  sol  (seui)  mot  respondet. 

{Rol  1.  3540.) 
(There  was  none  there  who  answered  one  single  word.) 

Car  il  n'i  a  celi  qui  autant  n'aint  [aime)  sa  vie  {for  there  is 
no  one  ivho  does  not  love  his  life  as  much)  (Joinv.  628).  II 
n'y  eut  celluy  qui  ne  beust  vingtcinq  ou  trente  muys  {muids) 
{there  was  none  that  did  not  drink  twenty  five  or  thirty  hogs- 
heads) (Rabel.  i.  320).  II  n'y  avoit  celui  qui  ne  previt  une 
prochaine  rupture  avec  la  famille  de  Lorge  {there  was  no 
one  who  did  not  foresee  an  early  rupture  with  the  de  Lorge 
family  (Saint-Simon,  vol.  28,  p.  279). 

4.  Ceux  followed  by  a  genitive  was  very  often  taken 
absolutely  in  the  sense  of  * les  hommes,  les  gens'  {the  men, 
the  people),  and  this  use  survives. 

E  cil  (ceux)  d'Espaigne  sen  daiment  tuit  (tout)  doleni. 

{Rol.  1.  1608.) 
(And  those  of  Spain  complain,  full  of  grief.) 

Cil  de  Venise  {the  men  of  Venice)  (Villeh.  49).  Ceus  dou 
chastel  {the  people  of  the  castle)  (Joinv.  536).  Cil  de  son 
conseil  {his  councillors)  (id.  678).  //  s'etend  merveilleuse- 
ment .  .  .  sur  le  combat  ce'lebre  que  ceux  de  Lacedemone  ont 
livrc  aux  Athe'niens  sous  la  conduite  de  Lysandre  {he  dwells 
wonderfully  on  the  famous  battle  which  the  men  of  Lacedaemon 
fought  with  the  Athenians  under  the  leadership  of  Lysander) 
(La  Bruy.  i.  49).  And  in  Fenelon  :  Ceux  de  Crotone  ont 
perdu  contre  lui  deux  batailles  {the  men  of  Crotona  lost  two 
battles  against  him)  {Tc'le'm.  ix).     The  present   language 
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makes  a  more  limited  use  of  this  construction :  ceux  de  la 
villc,  ceux  dc  Paris  {townspeople,  Parisians). 

407.  The  neuter  pronoun  ce. — i.  Ce  in  the  nominative 
is  used  without  a  correlative  before  the  verb  etre,  either 
(i)  to  recall  the  logical  subject :  vous  avez  tort,  o'est 
evident]  or  (2)  to  announce  the  logical  subject:  c'est  une 
vilaine  chose  que  Vorgueil)  q'a  etc  la  cause  de  bien  des 
erreurs,  &c.  The  very  old  language  often  avoided  the 
use  of  this  pronoun  as  the  subject,  and  its  use  hardly 
became  regular  before  the  13th  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Modern  language  has  extended  it  at  the  expense 
of  z7,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  was  used  down  to  the  17th 
century  in  many  cases  where  we  use  ce  (§  390,  IV).  The 
modern  rule  for  the  impersonal  use  of  the  verb  etre  is  to 
use  il  for  the  subject  where  the  impersonal  proposition  is 
determined  by  a  complement ;  ce,  where  the  proposition 
is  left  undetermined  or  absolute.  Thus  we  say  c'est  bon, 
c'est  vrai,  and  no  longer  il  est  bon,  il  est  vrai,  but  il  est  vrai 
que  la  terre  est  ronde. 

In  the  preceding  constructions  the  use  of  the  neuter  is 
obvious.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  expressions  c^est 
moi,  dest  mon  pere,  where  [as  in  the  English  it  is  I,  it  is  my 
father^  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun  denoting  a  person,  or 
by  a  personal  pronoun.  In  Latin  the  logical  subject  was 
not  introduced  by  the  neuter  demonstrative  ;  this  subject, 
whether  a  noun  denoting  an  object  or  a  person,  was 
introduced  by  a  demonstrative  agreeing  with  it  in  gender, 
number,  and  case  :  ce  sont  les  qualitc's  de  la  vieillesse  was 
rendered  by  the  equivalent  of  celles  sont  les  qualites  de 
la  vieillesse,  eae  (not  id)  sunt  virtutes  sencctutis.  This 
construction  was  not  unknown  to  the  Old  language ;  the 
phrase  :  ciz  estoit  vrais  Fiz  Dieii  {that  7iian  zvas  true  Son 
of  God)  (Joinv.  797),  where  ciz  agrees  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  with  Fiz,  would  now  be  rendered  by :  c^ctait 
le  vrai  ftls  de  Dieu,  where  ce  is  neuter.     But  this  construe- 
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tion,  retained  in  the  other  Romance  languages,  is  rare 
even  in  Old  French;  and  moreover  in  the  Latin  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages  we  find  phrases  such  as  :  hoc  sunt  villas 
nostras,  an  expression  equivalent  to  the  present  French 
construction.  [For  the  locutions  ce  sont,  ce  fiirenty  &c., 
see  on  the  number  of  the  verb,  §  459,  VII,  p.  786.] 

The  construction  we  have  just  analyzed  is  used  in  French 
to  emphasize  one  of  the  terms  of  a  principal  proposition 
by  changing  it  into  a  relative  proposition.  Where  the 
Latin  has  Darium  vicit  Alexander,  the  French  has 
C'est  Darius  que  vainquit  Alexandre ;  where  Latin  uses 
Alexander  Darium  vicit^  French  uses  C'est  Alexandre 
qui  vainquit  Darius  [so  in  English  :  it  was  Darius  whom 
Alexander  conquered,  it  was  Alexander  who  conquered 
Darius\ ;  this  emphatic  construction  rendering  what  the 
order  of  the  words  could  express  in  Latin. 

Again,  this  ce  is  used  emphatically  when  it  recalls  a  sub- 
stantive placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase,  and  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb  etre.  Le  talent  ou  il  excelloit  le  plus, 
c*etoit  dans  la  conduite  des  antes  {the  talent  in  which  he  most 
excelled  was  the  direction  of  souls)  (Rac.  iv.  474).  Tout  ce 
qtiil  a  pu  souhaiter  pendant  le  cours  dune  longue  vie,  q^a 
e'te  de  . .  .  {everything  that  he  could  desire  during  the  course  of 
a  long  life  was  /o  .  .  .)  (La  Bruy.  i.  272).  This  emphatic  con- 
struction, of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old  language,  was  far 
from  being  so  frequent  in  the  17th  century  as  it  is  at  present. 
Vaugelas, — and  his  way  of  thinking  was  that  of  the  writers 
of  his  time, — did  not  allow  the  use  of  this  redundant  ce,  save 
when  the  subject  was  far  removed  from  the  verb  etre.  In 
the  i8th  century  they  still  said  :  ce  qui  me  frappoit  le  plus 
6toit  de  voir.  Moreover,  even  the  present  language  only 
demands  ce  imperatively  in  the  case  when  the  verb  etre  is 
followed  by  a  plural  substantive  :  ce  qui  Vaccahle  ce  sont 
ses  malheurs.  But  in  this  case  also  the  ce  was  not  indis- 
pensable in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries:  ce  que  fai  d'ail- 
leurs  sont  seulement  quelques  accessoires  {what  I  have,  more- 
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over,  are  only  some  accessories)  (Amb.  Pare,  Avertiss.  au 
lectetir,  i.  10);  ce  qui  plait  aux  hommes  sont  5^5  lumieres 
{what  pleases  men  are  her  [St.  Theresa's^  lights)  (Pascal, 
Pense'es,  ii.  51). 

With  other  verbs  ce  is  now  hardly  used,  save  in  two 
locutions  with  neuter  verbs  used  impersonally  :  ce  semble, 
ce  peut  etre  vrai.  In  the  17th  century,  ce  vient,  ce  vint, 
were  currently  employed,  and  these  are  still  retained  in  the 
popular  speech. 

Old  and  Middle  French,  on  the  contrary,  used  ce  as  the 
subject  of  any  verb  : 

(^o  senefiet  pais  e  umilitct.     {Rol.  1.  73.) 
(It  signifies  peace  and  humility.) 

Quant  ce  fu  fait  {when  it  was  done)  (Joinv.  278).  Et  se 
{si)  ce  ne  vous  plait  a  f aire  {and  if  it  does  not  please  you  to 
do  it)  (id.  453).  In  these  cases  we  should  now  replace  ce 
by  cela. 

Another  frequent  use  of  ce  as  a  subject  with  any  verb, 
retained  till  the  i6th  century,  and  leaving  some  traces  in 
the  17th,  consisted  in  making  it  introduce  a  proposition : 

90  peiset  met  que  ma  fin  tant  demoret.    (Alexis,  92  e.) 
(It  burdens  me,  that  my  end  so  long  delays.) 

Comment  ce  pourroit  estre  que  li  roys  peust  {how  it  could 

be  that  the  king  should  be  able)  (Joinv.  426).    In  this  case  //, 

as  we  have  seen  (§  390,  IV.),  now  always  replaces  ce,  but 

it  is  far  from  having  the  same  introductory  value,  and  is 

simply  used  as  the  grammatical  subject  to  the  verb. 

2.  Ce  in  the  accusative.     The  Old  language  used  the 

neuter  ce  as   the  object  of  either  verbs  or  prepositions. 

Although  in  the  i6th  century  cela  had  begun  to  replace  it, 

ce  was  not  quite  lost  in  the  17th  century  :  ce  dit-il,  ce  dit-on, 

outre  ce,  a  ce  faire,  en  ce  faisant,  and  also  ce  summing  up 

a  preceding   proposition  \  were   used   currently,    despite 

^  In  legal  and  official  diction  we  still  find  :  El  ce  conformement  «... 
{and  this  in  conformity  ivith  .  .  .).  En  vertii  de  ce  qite  dessus  . . .  (m  virtue 
of  this  [=  the  fact],  that  above  .  .  .). 
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Vaugelas  and  the  Academy.  Siir  ce  {hereupon^  thereupon)^ 
pour  cefaire  {to  do  this)y  cefaisant  (doing  this),  have  survived. 
With  the  same  usage  are  connected  the  adverb  cepcndant 
(lit.  this  pending),  and  the  locutions  parcc  que,  de  ce  que,  &c. 
In  these  locutions  the  ce  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Old  language  introduced  a  subordinate  proposition  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun : 

^o  sent  RoUanz  que  la  niort  li  est  pres.     (Rol.  1.  2259.) 
(This  Roland  feels,  that  death  to  him  is  nigh.) 

Ce  j'e  ne  vueil  que  nidz  face  jamais  hicn  .  .  ,  [I  do  not  wish 
that  any  shoidd  ever  do  good  .  .  .)  (Joinv.  445). 

This  use  of  ce  as  the  object  of  a  verb  was  soon  abandoned; 
but  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  it  was  long  retained  when 
preceding  a  relative  proposition  introduced  by  que : 

Sonent  mil  graislcs  por  90  que  plus  bel  seit.     (Rol.  1.  1004.) 
(A  thousand  clarions  ring,   that  it  may  finer  be.) 

Hence  we  still  find  in  the  17th  century  the  locutions 
a  ce  que  ^,  a  cause  de  ce  que,  avec  ce  que,  pour  ce  que,  sans  ce 
que)  and,  at  the  present  day,  parce  que,  de  ce  que,  where 
ce  has  lost  its  primitive  value  of  introducing  a  following 
proposition. 

Finally,  the  present  language  still  employs  ce  as  the 
direct  object  of  all  verbs,  provided  that  it  is  the  antecedent 
of  a  relative  pronoun :  Je  fais  ce  que  je  veux  (/  do  what 
I  please).  The  Old  language,  on  the  contrary,  down  to  the 
17th  century,  frequently  used  the  relative  or  interrogative 
pronoun  without  the  antecedent  ce,  either  as  the  direct 
object,  or  to  sum  up  the  preceding  proposition.  Such  was 
still  the  usage  in  the  17th  century  :  Voild  qui  ne  se  peut 
contester  [this  is  what  cannot  be  contested)  (Sev.  vii.  199).  Je 
lui  demandai  que  c'e'toit  (I  asked  him  what  it  was)  (id.  iv.  88). 
Vous  etes  sans  doute  devenu  impatient,  qui  est  une  qualite 
inseparable  des  poetes  {you  have  doubtless  become  impatient, 

^  A  ce  que  had  the  sense  of  afin  que,  which  it  has  retained  as  a  law 
term  :  ^  ce  qu'«/  tCcn  pretend  a  cause  d'ignorance  (to  the  end  that  he 
may  not  allege  on  the  ground  of  ignorance). 
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a  quality  inherent  in  poets)  (Rac.  vi.  393).  Uon  me  rnande 
que  vous  n^ avez  plus  guere  deficvre,  dontje  me  rejouis  {they 
tell  me  that  you  have  scarcely  any  more  fever ^  at  which  I  am 
delighted)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  loi).    Cf.  §  410  below. 

408.  The  use  of  ceci  and  cela. — Ceci{this'],  cela  {that\  in 
accordance  with  their  etymological  meanings  may  express 
an  antithesis.  They  are  used,  ceci  to  designate  objects  near 
at  hand,  cela  to  designate  objects  at  a  distance :  Prenez 
ceci,  cela  est  moins  bon  {take  this ;  that  is  not  so  good). 

But  they  may  also  be  used  without  any  idea  of  antithesis ; 
they  then  indicate  a  present  fact  or  a  thing  spoken  of,  or 
about  to  be  spoken  of:  Ceci  ne  me  plait  pas  {this  does  not 
please  me),  lis  ont  cela  de  commun  que  .  .  .  {they  have  this 
in  common.  Sec).  But  usually  ceci  designates  what  pre- 
cedes, and  cela  what  follows  [and  ceci  and  cela  retain  their 
primitive  sense  of  nearness  or  distance  (in  the  sentence) 
in  comparing  or  contrasting  two  antecedents ;  so  ceci  =  the 
latter,  cela  =  the  former].  For  the  use  of  cela  {fa)  as 
a  logical  subject  instead  of  c<^,  see  p.  654. 

In  interrogative  sentences  we  sometimes  find  ceci,  cela, 
written  in  two  words  :  Qu'est-ce  la  que  je  vols  ?  Sont-QQ  la 
nos  gens  ?  We  find  also  the  ce  repeated  :  Qu'est-CQ  ceci  ? 
Qu'est-ce  cela  ?  These  latter  forms  tend,  however,  to  dis- 
appear. Cela  preceding  a  relative  proposition,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  negation,  may  also  be  written  in  two  words 
{ce  and  Id  then  changing  places) ;  we  say  indifferently :  ce 
fCest  pas  cela  que  fai  demande  and  ce  n'est  pas  la  ce  que 
fai  demande  {it  is  not  that  that  I  asked  for), 

409.  The  adjective-pronouns  ce,  cet,  cette,  ces. — The 
demonstrative  adjectives  ce,  cet,  cette,  ces,  are  also  construed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  adverbs  ci  and  Id.  We  have 
seen  (Book  II,  §208 a,  4)  that  ci  in  Middle  French  and 
down  to  the  17th  century  was  frequently  replaced  by  ici; 
Vaugelas  preferred  to  say  cet  homme  ici  to  cet  homme-ci, 
Ici  still  survives,  in  this  use,  in  certain  provinces. 
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The  demonstrative  value  may  be  weakened  in  these  adjec- 
tives and  then  their  function  becomes  reduced  in  con- 
sequence to  that  of  an  article.  This^  however,  occurs  less 
frequently  in  the  present  language  than  in  the  Old  language, 
where  the  article  was  nearer  to  its  demonstrative  origin, 
and  consequently  could  more  easily  be  replaced  by  the 
pronoun ;  we  however  still  write  ce  10  mars,  ce  2jum,  in 
dating  letters.  In  the  17th  century  we  find  occasionally  ce 
jour  cTJiui;  Vaugelas  did  not  venture  to  find  fault  with  // 
m' a  fait  ce  bien  dc  me  dire  for  //  m^  a  fait  le  hien  de  me  dire 
{lie  did  me  the  kindness  to  tell  me).  In  certain  patois  of  the 
North,  Picard,  Walloon,  &c.,  we  still  meet  with  this  merely 
determinant  value  of  the  demonstrative  adjective. 

IV.     Relative  Pronouns. 

410.  Qui,  que. — The  relative  pronoun  is  either  atonic  or 
accented. 

(i)  The  atonic  nominative  is  qui  {who)  :  rhomme  qui  est 
venii ;  the  atonic  accusative  is  que  {whom) :  rhomme  que  fai 
vu. 

The  atonic  qui  and  que  always  relate  to  an  antecedent 
expressed,  either  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun  :  Cest  Pierre, 
c'est  mon  ami  qui  vient,  c'est  moi  qui  Pai  fait.  Cest  toi  qui 
es  mattre.  Je  Vapercois  qui  vient.  Je  la  vois  qui  s'avance. 
II  est,  le  voild,  dans  la  chambre,  qui  attend.  We  may  see 
by  these  examples  that  the  pronominal  antecedent  of  the 
pronoun  qui  is  accented  in  the  ist  and  2nd  persons,  and 
only  atonic  in  the  3rd  person.  But,  by  slightly  modifying 
the  preceding  propositions,  we  may  say :  Vous  etes  ici 
plusieurs  qui  m'attendez ;  nous  sommes  deux  voyageurs  qui 
vaquons  a  nos  affaires^  where  the  relative  relates  to  the 
atonic  pronouns  vous,  nous,  used  as  subjects  of  a  principal 
proposition. 

The  antecedent  of  qui  or  que  may  also  be  either  (i)  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  :  Celui  qui  regne  dans  les  cieux ;  Je 
sais  ce  qu'?7  [=  que  //]  en  est;  (2)  a  relative  or  interroga- 

u  u 
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tive  pronoun :  Qiioi  que  voiis  c'criviez ;  (^\C avez-vous  qui 
voiis  trouble?  or  (3)  an  adjective  or  a  participle  used  as  a 
predicate  :  Infortun^s  que  nous  sommes!  Arrive  qsi'ilfut, 
il  se  mit  a  la  besogne  {as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  set  to  ivork). 

Down  to  the  17th  century  the  antecedent  might  also  be 
a  complete  proposition  :  Je  me  sens  oblige  .  .  .  de  decouvrir 
ten  mystere  de  votre  conduite  ciUQ  f  ay  promis  il y  alongtemps 
(I feel  myself  obliged  to  disclose  a  mystery  in  your  behaviour, 
ivJiich  I  promised  [to  do^  long  since)  (Pascal,  Prov.  260).  Je 
ne  veux  pas  surpasser  la  mere  de  Chantal,  qui  serait  propre- 
ment  vouloir  aller  par  deld  paradis  (/  donH  want  to  surpass 
ChantaVs  mother,  which  would  be  wanting  literally  to  go  beyond 
Paradise)  (Sev.  vii.  217).  Elk  jure  par  le  Styx,  qui  est  le 
plus  grand  et  le  plus  terrible  jurement  des  Dieux  (she  swears 
by  the  Styx,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  awful  oath  of  the 
gods)  (Rac.  V.  loi). 

{Je)  ne  le  verrai,  que  je  crois,  de  ma  vie.     (Rac.  ii.  217.) 
(I  shall  not  see  it  all  my  life,   I  think.) 

The  present  language  requires  the  antecedent  proposi- 
tion to  be  summed  up  by  the  neuter  demonstrative  ce  before 
the  relative  qui  or  que,  e.  g.  Elle  jure  par  le  Styx,  ce  qui, 
&c. ;  but  the  old  construction  has  survived  in  qui  plus  est, 
qui  mieux  est,  qui  pis  est  {what  is  more,  better,  worse),  que 
je  sache  ^  {that  I  know  =  to  my  knowledge), 

(ii)  Accented,  the  relative  pronoun  is  an  adjective  when 
accompanying  its  antecedent,  and  a  substantive  when  alone 
without  an  antecedent.     The  present  usage  follows,  with 

*  In  Middle  French  and  the  17th  century  we  frequently  find,  owing 
to  a  phonetic  confusion  between  these  two  words,  qui  for  quit  before  an 
impersonal  verb  :  Ei  sw's  esmerveille  qui  ne  se  soit  encore  irouve  roy,  ni 
prince,  ni  seigneur  {and  I  am.  astonished  that  there  should  not  yet  have  been 
found  king,  prince,  or  lord)  (Des  Periers,  Re'cr.  Nouv.  ii.  291).  II  faut 
accepter  et  recevoir  ce  qui  lui  plait  de  vous  donner  {you  must  accept  and 
receive  what  it  pleases  him  to  give  you)  (Sev.  x.  63).  Vous  avez  .  .  .  laplus 
fertile  imagination  qui  soit  possible  de  conccvoir  {you  have  the  most  fertile 
imagination  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  815). 
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restrictions,   the   ancient   usage,  according  to   which   the 
relative  qui,  accented,  was  decHned  as  follows : 

Nominative  qui  {Vhomuie  qui  ^5/  vemi) ; 

Indirect  object  case  cui{Vhommc  cui  jc  park) ; 

Direct  object  case  cui  and  que  (I'honime  cui  or  quefai 
vu). 

Qui  used  as  a  substantive,  that  is,  without  an  antecedent, 
was  also  declined  :  Qui  vivra,  verra.  Cui  vous  parlez  vous 
c'coufcra.  Cui  vous  aimcz  vous  aitnera.  In  the  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  pronunciation  of  the  forms  cui  and 
qui  became  identical,  and  qui  alone  has  survived. 

This  accented  pronoun  qui  is  still  used  in  the  present 
language,  as  well  as  in  Old  French,  as  a  substantive  in 
the  nominative  case.  But  this  use  is  limited  to  certain  set 
phrases  :  Qui  vivra,  vcrra.  Qui  m'aime,  me  suive.  So  that 
in  general,  as  the  subject,  the  atonic  relative  pronoun  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  accented  relative  pronoun. 

As  the  indirect  object,  qui  is  used  as  an  adjective  after 
a  preposition  :  Vhomme  a  qui  je  parte ;  Vhomme  de  qui  je 
me  plains.  But  the  present  language  only  allows  this  use 
when  the  antecedent  is  a  noun  denoting  either  a  living  being, 
or  thing  personified.  Thus  it  no  longer  seems  correct  to 
say  :  la  chose  a  qui  vous  devez  faire  attention,  le  point  sur 
qui  ilfaut  re/le'chir;  this  was  allowed  till  the  17th  century: 
Et  rCouhliez  rien,  s'il  vous  plait,  de  ces  tendrcs  paroles,  de  ces 
douces  prieres,  et  de  ces  caresses  touchantes  a  qui  je  suis 
persuade  qu'on  ne  sauroit  rien  refuser  {and  forget,  if  you 
please,  none  of  those  tender  speeches,  those  sweet  prayers,  those 
tender  caresses,  to  which  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  refuse  anything)  (Mol.  vii.  160).  The  rule  of 
Vaugelas,  which  allowed  qui  only  for  persons  and  for  things 
personified,  triumphed  almost  definitively  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. When  the  antecedent  is  a  noun  denoting  a  thing, 
lequel  (combined  with  a  preposition  if  necessary)  and  doiit 
are  used.  Even  the  use  of  qui  with  a  noun  denoting  a 
person  as  antecedent  tends  to  be  more  and  more  restricted. 

u  u  2 
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Vaugelas  thought  that  one  should  say :  J' ay  envoye  un 
courier  expres  au  retour  duquel  je  verray  .  .  .  (/  have  sent  a 
courier  expressly,  on  whose  return  I  will  see  .  .  .  ),  not  ati 
retour  de  qui.  Already  in  the  17th  century  dont  and  duquel 
were  at  any  rate  no  less  frequent  than  de  qui ;  and  at  the 
present  day  auquel,  par  lequely  sur  lequel,  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  a  qui,  par  qui,  sur  qui.  We  now  write  indiscrimi- 
nately V enfant  a  qui,  or  auquel,  tout  cede  sera  malheureux. 
But  as  a  substantive  qui  is  still  regularly  used  for  per- 
sons and  things  personified  in  the  objective  case,  direct, 
indirect,  or  prepositional  ^ :  je  sais  qui  je  choisirai  (/  know 
whom  I  will  choose).  Je  n'ignore  pas  a  qui  j'ai  affaire 
{I  am  not  ignorant  whom  I  have  to  deal  with).  In  this  case 
qui  (like  the  English  who)  may  be  the  object  of  the  first 
verb  and  subject  of  the  second  :  Aimez  qui  vous  aime  {love 
whoso  loves  you) ;  Je  m'en  rapporte  a  qui  veut  bien  entendre 
{I  appeal  to  vih-osoever  will  hear) ;  or  the  object  of  both 
verbs  :  Je  ne  sais  qui  vous  voulez  dire  (/  don't  know  whom 
you  mean) ;  Vous  trouverez  a  qui  parler  {you  will  find  some 
one  to  talk  to). 

Finally,  we  note  three  archaic  uses  of  qui. 

A.  Repeated  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate 
and  consecutive  propositions  it  had,  and  still  has  (but  less 
frequently  than  in  the  Old  language),  the  sense  of  Ics  uns 
.  .  .  les  auires  ^  {some  .  .  .  some,  or  others)  :  Les  me'decins  ont 
raisonne  Id-dessus  comme  il  faut,  et  ils  rC ont  pas  manque  d2 
dire  que  cela  procedoit,  qui  du  cerveau,  qui  de  la  rate,  qui  des 
entrailleSf  qui  dufoie  {the  doctors  reasoned  about  it  in  proper 
fashion,  and  of  course  said,  some  that  it  came  from  the  brain, 
some  from  the  spleen,  some  from  the  intestines,  some  from  the 
liver)  (Mol.  vi.  95). 

^  For  names  of  objects  see  quoi,  §  411. 

^  A  comparison  with  the  other  Romance  languages  suggests  the  view 
that  qui  has  here  an  interrogative  value.  However,  this  construction 
remains  obscure,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  given. 
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B.  Down  to  the  17th  century  qui  followed  by  a  verb  in 
the  3rd  person  singular  might  have  the  sense  of  5/  on  (if 
one).  French  authors  teem  with  instances  of  this  expression, 
whose  loss  is  to  be  regretted.  It  has  survived  in  cotnme 
qui  dirait(os  if  one  were  to  say) ;  also  in  the  proverb  :  Tout 
vient  a  point  qui  sait  attendre  [everything  comes  in  time  if  one 
knoivs  hoiv  to  tvait),  changed  by  a  modern  deformation  into 
Tout ...  a  qui  sait  attendre  {to  him  who  knoivs  hoiv  to  wait). 

C.  Very  frequently  in  the  Old  language  we  meet  two 
relative  propositions  following  each  other,  where  the  first 
relative  is  accusative  and  the  second  may  be  nominative 
or  accusative ;  we  shall  first  consider  cases  in  which  the 
second  relative  is  nominative :  Ce  qyjiQJe  crois  qui  ne  plaist 
mie  a  Dieu  {what  I  think  is  not  at  a// phrasing  to  God)  (Joinv. 
22).  Celuy  que  I' on  lui  a  dit  qui  lui  faisoit  la  villanie  (he 
who  [lit.  whom]  they  told  him  was  doing  him  the  baseness)  (Les 
quinzejoyes  de  mariage,  p.  76).  This  construction  is  common 
among  the  great  writers  :  Cinq  propositions  equivoques  qu'o;^ 
doutoit  qui  5jv  trouv  assent  (five  equivocal  propositions  which 
they  doubted  to  be  found  there)  (Rac.  iv.  486).  Cette  Madame 
Quintin  que  nous  vous  disions  qui  vous  ressembloit  (that 
Madame  Quintin  ivho  [lit.  whom]  we  told  you  resembled  you) 
(Sev.  ii.  289).  J'ai  refu  le  traite  de  Mouron  que  Je  crois 
qui  sera  tres  avantageux  (I  have  received  Mouron^ s  agreement 
which  I  think  will  be  very  advantageous)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  38). 
II  s'est  fait  valoir  par  des  vertus  qn'il  assuroit  fort  serieuse- 
7 nent  qui  etoient  en  lui  (he  asserted  himself  by  virtues  which 
he  very  seriously  maintained  were  in  him)  (La  Bruy.  i.  336). 
Even  in  the  i8th  century :  Void  cette  epitre  o^on  pretend 
qui  lui  attira  tant  d'ennemis  (here  is  the  letter  which  is  said 
to  have  gained  him  so  many  enemies)  (Volt.,  Commentaire 
sur  r Excuse  a  Ariste)  ^  This  construction,  despite  its 
convenience,  has  disappeared  where  the  second  pronoun  is 

^  Instead  of  qui,  we  often  meet  with  que  il:  Uns  Aletnatis  qui  on 
disoit  qu'il  avoit  este  .  .  .  {a  German,  who  they  said  had  been  .  .  .) 
(Joinv.  96).     This  construction  was  still  in  use  in  the   17th  century. 
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nominative  ;  it  survives  when  this  is  accusative  :  Lesf antes 
que  fat  suppose  qii'//  fcrait  {the  mistakes  ivJiich  I  supposed 
he  wotihi  make).  The  following  example  of  Joinville  (665), 
Pour  F amour  que  il  orent  veue  que  //  rois  m'avoit  moustree 
{montree)  {because  of  the  love  which  they  had  seen  the  king 
had  shown  me),  shows,  by  the  agreement  of  both  participles, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  two  relative  pronouns,  and  that 
this  construction  is  different  from  the  following,  where  que 
in  the  second  proposition  is  a  conjunction  :  La  maison 
dont  je  sais  que  vous  etes  proprietaire  [compare  the  mistakes 
which  /  supposed  he  would  make,  and  the  house  of  which  I 
know  tho^t  you  are  the  owner], 

411.  Quoi. — We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  211)  that  quot, 
O.  F.  queid,  quel,  taken  from  the  Latin  interrogative  quid, 
had  acquired  a  relative  function  in  passing  into  French,  as 
well  as  an  interrogative.  As  a  relative  it  was  sometimes 
used  in  Old  French,  and  very  often,  from  the  14th  century, 
as  the  neuter  object  of  a  preposition,  to  represent  nouns 
denoting  things.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  constantly 
employed  in  this  way :  Tous  ces  millions  de  quoi  Vltalie 
est  la  receleuse  {all  these  millions  of  which  Italy  is  the  receiver) 
(La  Rochef  ii.  441).  La  principale  chose  a  quoiy<?  me  suis 
attache  {the  chief  thing  to  which  I  have  applied  myself) 
(Rac.  ii.  473).  M.  de  Longueville  .  .  .  ouvre  la  barricade 
derriere  quoi  ils  etoient  retranchc's  {M .de  Longueville  .  , .  opens 
the  barricade  behind  which  they  were  intrenched)  (Sev.  iii.  135). 
Les  choses  avec  quoi  //  est  permis  de  faire  fond  {the  things 
on  which  it  is  allowable  to  rely)  (La  Bruy.  i.  374^  Auquel, 
&c.  would  now  be  used  here  (see  §  412,  II\  The  use  of 
quoi  with  a  proper  noun  as  its  antecedent  was  more  rare : 
Li  dus  {le  due)  de  Bourgoingne  de  quoi  je  vous  ai  parte 
{the  Duke  of  Burgundy^  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you) 
(Joinv.  559).  Les  Esseniens  dequoy  parte  Pline  {the  Essenes 
of  whom  Pliny  speaks)  (Mont.  iii.  5).  [Qui  would  now  be 
used  here  for  quoi,  see  §  410,  ii.] 
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In  the  present  language  qiioi  is  scarcely  used  with  an 
antecedent  except  when  this  antecedent  is  an  indeterminate 
noun  such  as  chose,  rien,  cc.  II  11' est  rien  a  quoi  je  ne  me 
soiwictte  [there  is  nothing  to  ivJiicJi  I  would  not  submit). 
Cest  en  quoi  voits  voits  trompez  {that  is  where  you  arc 
mistaken).  Besides  such  cases,  quoi  is  used  absolutely  as 
a  neuter  indeterminate  relative.  //  n'a  pas  de  quoi  payer 
{he  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay).  Obe'issez,  moyennant  quoi 
on  vans  pardonnera  {obey,  on  consideration  of  which  you 
ivill  be  forgiven), 

412.  Lequel. — The  compound  pronoun  leqiiel  appears  to 
be  unknown  to  the  Oldest  French.  It  seems  to  have  come 
into  use  towards  the  13th  century ;  its  use  extended  notably 
from  the  14th  to  the  15th  century,  but  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day  it  has  become  more  and  more  restricted. 

I.  This  development  naturally  took  place  at  the  expense 
of  qui  and  quoi\  Et  la  royne  {reine)  sa  femme,  laquelle 
estoit  de  la  maison  d^Anjou  {and  the  queen,  his  wife,  zvho 
was  of  the  family  of  Anjou)  (Commynes,  493).  Car  il  y 
alloit  a  la  reputation  \  laquelle  les  courtisans  ne  peuvent 
bonnement  desguiser  {for  he  went  by  his  reputation,  which 
courtiers  cannot  well  disguise)  (Des  Per.  ii.  189).  Les 
troys  aultres  le  suyvirent .  .  .  excepte  Eudemon  duquel  le 
cheval  s*enfoncea  le  pied  droict .  .  .  {the  three  others  followed 
him  except  Eudaemon,  zvhose  horse  stuck  his  right  foot .  .  .) 
(Rabel.  i.  137).  Even  in  the  17th  century,  although  the 
expression  seemed  growing  antiquated,  we  find  :  Iln'y  avoit 
que  ceux  de  cette  famille  lesquels  pussent  exercer  la  sacri- 
ficature  (there  were  only  the  members  of  that  family  who 
could  perform  the  sacrificial  rites)  (Rac.  iii.  591).  Je  n'avois 
point  III  celle  qui  parte  de  Monsieur  du  Daugnion  Vhumeur 
duquel  je  trouve  fort  extravagante  et  son  procede  insolent 
{I  had  not  yet  read  the  one  [tctte?-]  that  speaks  of  Monsieur  du 

'  [The  editor  of  the  text  quoted  suggests  that  rc/ndation  is  a  mistake  for 
representation  —  air,  appearance.^ 
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DaugnioHf  whose  httmottr  I  find  very  extravagant^  and  his 
behaviour  insolent)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  73).  U eloquence  [est]  un 
doit  de  I'dme,  leqiiel  7ious  rend  maitres  du  coeur  des  aittres 
{eloquence  [is]  a  gift  of  the  sold  zvhich  renders  us  masters 
of  the  hearts  of  others)  (La  Bru}^  i.  143). 

The  influence  of  Latin  studies,  carrying  increasing 
weight  from  the  14th  century,  brought  about  more  definite 
uses  of  lequel : 

(i)  With  a  participle,  present  or  past,  to  form  an  absolute 
phrase  corresponding  with  the  Latin  ablative  absolute  : 

Lesquels  entre25  dcdajis  la  niaison  grande 
Ds  leur  Seigneur,  en  brief  dire  leitr  vieni. 

(Marot,  p.  521.) 
(Who  having  entered  within  the  great  house 
Of  their  Lord,  shortly  there  came  to  them.) 

(2)  Between  a  preposition  and  an  infinitive :  Pour 
laquelle  guerre  appaisier  {to  appease  zvhich  zvar)  (Joinv.  681). 
Pareil  exemple  avons-nous  de  Tite  Live,  pour  lequel  veoir  et 
ouyr  {a  similar  example  have  zve  in  Livy,  to  see  and  hear 
zvhom)  (Rabel.  ii.  ch.  18). 

(3)  To  introduce  a  subordinate  proposition  beginning 
with  any  conjunction :  Et  tenoient  ladicte  {ladite)  ville  An- 
guerran  de  Botirnonvillc  et  un  chevalier .  . .  leBq^uels potcr  ce 
quails  avoient  tenu  la  ville  contre  le  Roy  .  .  .  la  ville  fut  pillce 
{and  did  hold  the  said  town  Anguerran  de  Bournonville  and  a 
knight .  .  .  zvho  since  they  had  held  the  tozvn  against  the  king 
. .  .  the  tozvn  zvas  pillaged)  (Al.  Chartier,  Hist,  de  Charles  VII. 
p.  29).  Ouelques  formes  penibles,  lesquelles  pourveu  qiCon 
oublie  par  discretiony  non  pas  par  erreur^  on  n^en  a  pas 
moins  de  grace  {some  troublesome  forms,  zvhich,  provided  one 

forgets  them  by  discretion,  not  error,  one  has  no  less  goodzjoill 
therefore)  (Mont.  i.  i3\ 

Most  of  these  constructions  may  still  be  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  17th  century. 

IL  Present  custom  has  restricted  the  use  oi lequel  to  the 
following  uses : — 
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(i)  After  a  preposition,  especially  when  it  relates  to 
nouns  denoting  things  :  la  tabic  sitr  laquelle  / V(;r/5. 

(2)  For  the  objective  genitive  of  a  noun  governed  by  a 
preposition  :  Hioinmc  a  la  recherche  duquel  il  court.  Wc 
shall  see  that  the  Old  language  favoured  doni  in  this 
case. 

(3)  In  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  expression:  Vhomme 
qui  jji'a  parte  de  ceite  affaire,  lequel  est  .  .  .  where  the  use 
of  lequel  (or  laqueile)  instead  of  qui  shows  that  the  relative 
refers  to  honwie  or  affaire,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  As  an  attributive  adjective  with  a  substantive  :  dix 
mille  francs,  laqueile  souune  vous  sera  remise.  This  use, 
which  was  very  frequent  in  the  17th  century,  tends  to  grow 
obsolete.  Here  we  now  prefer  to  repeat  the  antecedent,  or 
to  use  a  second  substantive  in  apposition  therewith,  before 
the  relative  qui  (or  que) :  somme  qui  vous  sera  remise.  So, 
instead  of  saying  with  La  Rochefoucauld  :  apres  lequel 
temps  on  lui  haillera  un  passe-port  {after  which  time  he  will  be 
handed  a  passport)  (iii.  104),  we  should  use  the  demon- 
strative adjective  preceded  by  the  conjunction  et:  et  apres 
ce  temps ;  again,  instead  of :  jusques  a  mercredi  smquel  Jour  il 
doit  partir  {till  Wednesday,  the  day  he  is  to  start)  (iii.  116), 
we  should  say  :  jour  quit  doit  partir  or  jour  oit  il .  .  .  &c. 

413.  Dont  {of  or  from  whom  or  which ;  zvhence,  whereof, 
wherefrom,  ivherefore). — This  pronoun,  taken  from  the 
Latin  deunde,  is,  according  to  its  etymology,  an  inter- 
rogative or  relative  adverb  of  place,  and  signifies  'whence/ 
'from  what  place.'  It  had  retained  this  adverbial  function 
in  Old  French  :  Fist  David  a  lui :  Ki  {qui)  es  tu  ?  Dont 
vienz  e  u  ou)  vas  ?  {Said  David  to  him,  '  Who  art  thou  ? 
Whence  contest  and  whither  goest  thou  ? ')  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois, 
115) ;  and  kept  it  down  to  the  17th  century  : 

Et  dv  mont  Quirmal  et  du  inont  Aveniiriy 
Doul  //  ratwoit  vu  faire  une  horrible  descente. 

(Corn.  V.  579.) 
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(And  from  Mount  Quirinal,  and  from  Mount  Aventine,  whence 
they  [the  Senate]  would  have  seen  their  [the  mutineers']  dreadful 
descent.) 

Rentre  dans  le  neant  dont /«  fai  fait  soriir.     (Rac.  ii.  503.) 
(Return  into  the  nothingness  from  which  I  made  thee  rise.) 

Dettx  Pms  de  PEglise  dont  sa  scconde  proposition  efait 
iiree  {two  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  whom  his  second 
proposition  was  taken)  (id.  iv.  464). 

However,  Vaugelas  and  the  Academy  only  authorize  its 
use  in  this  adverbial  sense  to  note  descent  or  origin :  la 
race,  la  maison,  6.ant  je  sors.  In  other  cases  they  require 
that  d*ou  should  replace  dont:  Le  pays  d'ou/*?  reviens.  La 
maison  d'ou  je  sors  est  pen  habitee.  This  is  the  present 
usage. 

The  adverbial  function  recurs  in  the  frequent  use  of  dont 
in  Old  French  to  express  causal  relation  :  il  tomba  malade 
dont  tost  apres  il  mourut  {he  fell  sick,  zvhence  soon  after  he 
died)  (CommyneS;  469).  An  bout  de  quelque  temps,  vint 
encore  ung  autre  avertissement .  .  .  dont  le gouverneur,  brus' 
lant  de  Famottr  de  son  maistre,  luy  demanda  conge'  de  le 
chasser  {at  the  end  of  some  time  came  yet  another  warning . . . 
wherefore  the  governor,  burning  with  love  of  his  master ^ 
asked  him  leave  to  dismiss  him)  {Heptam.  ii.  96). 

Autoiir  de  moy  je  ne  vey  (vis)  que  Ics  boys : 

Dont  mainiefois  fappellay :   Pierre,  Pierre.     (Marot,  p.  95.) 

(Around  me  I  saw  only  the  woods, 
Wherefore  often  I  called  thee :    Pierre,  Pierre.) 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  origin  of  the  language  we 
see  dont  used  with  the  function  of  a  compound  relative 
pronoun  and  serving  to  imply  all  relations  indicated  by 
the  preposition  de : 

Illi  en  ortet  (I'exhorte),  dont  lei  non  que  chieli  (ne  lui  chaut  en  rien), 
Oiied  (qu')  elleftiiet  (fuie)  lo  noni  christiien.  {Eulalie,  1.  13.) 

(He  her  exhorts,  whereof  she  nothing  recks, 
That  she  should  flee  the  name  of  Christian.) 
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Tant  i  avrai  (aura)  de  besmis  csinerez  (epiires), 

Eout  bien  porrez  (pourrez)  vos  soldeias  locr  (soldats  louer). 

{Rvl.  1.  132.) 

(So  manj'  bcsanta  of  fine  gold  there  will  be, 
Wherewith  well  your  soldiers  you  may  hire.) 

Le  hlanc  osberc  (haubert)  dent  la  mailc  est  menne.     (id.  1.  1329.) 
(The  hauberk  white,  of  which  the  mesh  is  fine.) 

Dont  was  also  used  to  denote  other  relations  which  we 
now  express  by  different  prepositions  with  the  relative. 
We  still  find  in  the  17th  century  traces  of  this  liberty: 
L* inquietude  dont  vous  m^ccrivez  n'cst  pas  une  petite  marque 
de  voire  amitie  {the  anxiety  of  which  you  ivrite  to  me  is  no 
small  mark  of  your  friendship  (Corn.  x.  478).  Us  oni 
mis  dii  canon  sur  les  hauteurs,  clont  ils  ont  rase  les  deux  tours 
{they  have  set  cannon  on  the  heights,  v/herewith  they  have  razed 
the  two  towers)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  175).  Les  Religieuses  lui 
parloient  avec  tout  le  sens  froid  et  la  gravite  dont  un  arch- 
eveque  auroit  dil parler  {the  nuns  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  calm- 
ness and  gravity  v/ith  which  an  archbishop  might  have  spoken) 
(Rac.  iv.  579).  Certaines  couleurs  changeantes,  et  qui  sont 
diverses  selon  les  divers  jours  dont  on  les  regarde  {certain 
changing  colours  which  arc  different  according  to  the  various 
lights  in  which  they  are  looked  at)  (La  Bruy.  i.  298). 

Lastly,  according  to  the  present  usage  dont  cannot  be 
used  as  the  complement  of  a  noun  which  is  itself  preceded 
by  a  preposition  :  we  say  riionmie  a  la  reputation  duquel 
vous  voulez  nuire  {the  man  to  ivhose  reputation  you  wish  io 
do  harm),  and  not  Vhomme  dont  a  la  reputation  vous  voidez 
nuire,  nor  Vhomme  dont  vous  vozdez  nuire  a  la  7'eputaiion, 
This  rule  did  not  hold  as  late  as  the  17th  century  : 

//  est  des  nceuds  secrets,  il  est  des  sympathies 
Dont  par  le  doiix  rapport  les  awes  assoiiies 
S'attachent  I'ttne  d  VatUrc.  (Corn.  iv.  ^'\i\.) 

(There  are  ties  secret,  there  arc  sympathies, 
Through  whose  sweet  bond  congenial  souls 
Cling  unto  one  another.) 
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Je  ne  vous  les  donne  point  dans  le  meme  ordre  que  je  vous 
ai  donne  le  Cid  et  Pompee,  dont  eri  Pun  vous  avez  vu  les  vers 
espagnols  et  en  F autre  les  latins  que  j^ai  traduits  ou  imite's  (/ 
do  not  give  them  to  you  in  the  same  order  [of  ideas]  in  which 
I  gave  you  the  *  Cid'  and  *  Pompey,'  in  one  of  tvhich  you  saw 
Spanish  verses,  in  the  other,  Latin  ones,  which  I  translated 
or  imitated)  (id.  iv.  132). 

Vohjet  de  voire  amow;  lui,  dont  a  la  matson 

Voire  imposture  enlevc  tai  puissant  heritage.     (Mol.  i.  430.) 

(The  object  of  your  love,  he  from  whose  house 
Your  imposture  withdraws  a  great  estate.) 

414.  Ou  [whither  or  ivhere,  used  pronominally  in  wherein, 
whereon,  zvhereby,  whereto,  ivhereat], — Like  dont,  the  pronoun 
oit  (Latin  ubi)  is  of  adverbial  origin.  And  in  fact  the 
present  language  hardly  makes  use  of  it  save  with  its 
etymological  signification  [of  place]  :  Vendroit  ou  je  vais, 
d'ouj'e  viens,  par  ou  je  passe,  ^usqu'oix  Je  puis  alter  \ 

The  use  of  ou  down  to  the  17th  century  was  much  more 
extended. 

I.  It  was  used  as  well  with  reference  to  persons  as  to 
objects  : 

Pour  Beriain  ou  iant  a  (oil  il  y  a  tant)  de  biauie'. 

{Bcrte,  1.  1615.) 
(Save  only  Bertha,  in  whom  is  such  beauty.) 

,  ,  ,  il  aymoit  une  dame  ou  jamais  n'avoit  pense  {he  loved 
a  lady  of  whom  he  had  never  thought  before)  {Heptam.  ii.  51). 
Voild  la  doctrine  de  Vasquez  ou  votts  renvoyez  vos  lecteurs 
pour  leur  cdijication  {that  is  the  doctrine  of  Vasquez  to 
whom  you  refer  your  readers  for  their  edification)  (Pascal, 
Prov.  202).  Ce  fills  oii  mon  espoir  se  fionde  {this  son  on 
whom  my  hope  is  based)  (Mol.  i.  198).  Les  Egyptiens  sont 
les  premiers  ou  Von  ait  su  les  regies  du  gouvernement  {the 
Egyptians  were  the  fiirst  among  whom  the  rules  ofi  govern- 

^  In  the  17th  century  they  even  said  Vendroit  vers  o^je  puis  alter. 
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ment  were  known)  (Boss.,  Hist,  un.,  iii.  3).  //  a  trois  ou 
quaire  fils  ou  son  coeur  s'intcresse  bten  tendremcnt  (Jie  has 
three  or  four  sons  in  whom  his  heart  is  very  tenderly  interested) 
(Sev.  iii.  73).  II  pent  hair  les  hontmes  en  general  ou  il y  a  si 
pen  de  verfu  {he  may  hate  men  in  general^  in  zvhom  there  is 
so  little  virtue)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  22). 

2.  With  a  noun  denoting  a  thing,  not  only  could  ou 
replace,  as  at  present,  the  pronoun  lequel  preceded  by 
a  preposition  of  place,  but  also  the  pronouns  lequel  or  quoi 
preceded  by  various  prepositions  without  any  definite  rela- 
tion of  place  :  Fois  et  creance  estoit  une  chose  ou  nous  deviens 
bien  croire  {faith  and  belief  zvere  a  thing  whereon  we  ought 
indeed  to  believe)  (Join v.  45).  Porter patiemment  les  incon- 
venients  oil  il  n^y  a  point  de  remede  {to  bear  patiently  the 
inconveniences  wherefor  there  is  no  remedy)  (Mont.  i.  25). 

D'on  nte  tient  ce  bonheiir  o^  je  tt'osot's  petiser?     (Corn.  ii.  173.) 
(^ Whence  comes  to  me  this  joy  on  which  I  dared  not  think?) 

RaUuuies  cette  ardeur  oill  sopposoii  nta  mere.     (id.  v.  207.) 
(Revive  the  zeal  wherein  my  mother  opposed  me.) 

La  Bretagnc  et  la  Bourgogne  me  paroissent  sous  le  pole  ou 
je  ne  prends  aucun  interet  {Brittany  and  Burgundy  seem  to 
me  to  be  under  the  pole,  wherein  I  take  no  interest)  (Sev.  ii.  158^ 
J'aimerois  bien  mieux  etre  .  .  .  a  lire  le  Tasse,  ou  je  suis 
cCune  habilete  qui  me  surprend  moi-meme  {I  would  far  rather 
be  reading  Tasso,  wherein  I  ant  of  a  skill  that  surprises 
myself)  (id.  ii.  285).  Un  engagement  ou  il  n'est pas  propre 
{an  engagement  for  zvhich  he  is  not  fit)  (La  Bruy.  i.  157). 
Ce  genre  d'ecrire  oiije  me  suis  applique  {this  mode  of  writing 
to  which  I  have  applied  myself)  {}.d.  ii.  437).  //  se  voit  dans  les 
histoires  force  gens  .  .  .  d'ou  la  plupart  ont  suivi  le  chemin  de 
courir  au  devant  des  conjurations  {in  histories  we  see  many 
folk  .  .  .  most  of  ivhom  have  taken  the  course  of  forestalling 
the  conspiracies)  (Mont.  i.  23).  Qui  a  gagne  un  proceSy  d*ou 
on  lui  a  conipte  une  grosse  somnte  {who  has  won  a  lawsuit 
for  which  he  was  paid  a  large  sum)  (La  Bruy.  i.  269).  Je  viens 
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tout  a  Vheiire  de  recevoir  des  Iciircs  par  ou  fapprends  que 
inon  oncle  est  tnort(I  have  just  received  letters  whereby  I  learn 
that  my  uncle  is  dead)  (Mol.  vi.  119);  <^^c. 

Vaugelas  (i.  173)  thought  this  use  of  oil  both  elegant  and 
convenient :  he  preferred  le  mauvais  estat  ouje  vous  ay  laisse 
(the  bad  state  in  which  I  left  you)  to  le  mauvais  e'tat  auquel 
je  vous  ay  laisse]  saying  that  the  latter  pronoun  *  is  usually 
so  harsh  in  all  its  cases  that  our  language  seems  to  have 
provided  for  this  by  giving  us  certain  words  that  are  softer 
and  shorter  to  put  in  its  place,  like  oic  in  this  example.'  He 
was  right ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  oic  to  its 
etymological  sense  since  the  i8th  century  is  a  matter  for 
regret. 

415.  The  relative  adverb  que  {that).—T\\Q^  relative 
pronoun  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the  adverb  que  [cf. 
Eng.  that\  especially  to  indicate  time  :  La  derniere  fots 
que  je  le  vis  [the  last  time  that  I  saw  him).  Le  jour  qu'il 
naquit.  Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que  vous  ctes  ici?  &c.  Herein 
c^ue^  we  see,  is  equivalent  to  the  relative  governed  by 
a  preposition. 

These  expressions  are  the  remnants  of  a  more  widely 
used  construction  of  the  Old  language,  and  were  employed 
in  other  relations  than  those  of  time  ^ :  //  les  tendroit  as 
[tiendrait  aux)  us  et  as  costumes  que  //  empcreur  les  avotent 
tenuz  {he  would  keep  them  to  the  uses  and  customs  that  the 
emperor  had  kept  them  to)  (Villeh.  280).  Nous  sommes  ou 
{dans  le)  plus  grant  peril  que  nous  fussions  onques  mais 
{jamais)  {we  are  in  the  greatest  danger  that  we  ever  were) 
(Joinv.  204).  Mais  qui  voudroit  dire  que  la  Greque  et 
Romaine  eussent  tousiours  e'te  en  i' excellence  qu'o;/  les  a  vcues 

*  Even  to  express  a  relation  of  time  the  language  used  que  with 
greater  freedom  than  at  present :  Depuis  que  nous  savons  Vheure  que 
(Mod.  F.  a  laquelle)  vous  recevess  vos  Icttres  {since  we  knoiv  ivhat  time  you 
receive  our  letters)  (Sev.  viii.  506).  Pour  un  an  qui  est  le  temps  que  (Mod. 
F.  pendant  lequel)  vous  avez  afferme  le  Buron  {for  one  year,  which  is  the 
time  that  you  have  farmed  Le  Buron)  (id.  vii.  518). 
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du  tens  dHomcre  d  de  .  .  .  Virgile  {bt4l  ivJio  ivould  say 
that  Greek  and  Latin  had  akvays  been  in  that  perfection  in 
ivhtch  we  have  seen  them  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  of .  .  . 
Virgil)  (Du  Bellay,  i.  9).  Mcrcure  gagnc  aussitot  le  ciel 
avec  la  menie  vitcssc  qu'il  e'toit  dcscendu  {Mercury  at  once 
gains  the  sky  with  the  same  speed  that  he  had  descended) 
(Corn.  V.  276). 

Me  voyoii'il  de  Tceil  qiiil  me  voit  aiijotivd' hut  ?     (Rac.  ii.  63.) 
(Did  he  view  me  with  the  same  eyes  that  he  views  me  to-day?) 

Je  mets  les  choses  au  rang  qn'elles  doivent  etre  (/  put  things 
in  the  order  that  they  ought  to  he  [in'])  (Sev.  iii.  480).  Je  nepuis 
.  .  .  me  re'soudre  a  .  .  .  fmir  ma  lettrx  avec  toute  la  cc'remonie 
que  je  dois  {I  camtot  make  up  my  mind  to  conclude  my  letter 
with  all  the  ceremony  that  I  ought  to)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  228). 
Vaugelas  blamed  the  use  of  que  for  avec  followed  by 
a  relative  {laquelle)  in  the  sentence  :  dans  la  confusion  que 
dabord  elles  se  pre'sentent  a  elles  ijn  the  confusion  in  which 
they  first  showed  themselves  to  them).  Menage  also  blamed 
these  verses  of  Malherbe  (i.  159) : 

Que  de  la  nieme  ardeur  que  (Mod.  F.  donf)  je  hrule  pour  elle 
Ellc  bride  pour  mot. 

(That  with  the  same  flame  wherewith  I  burn  for  her 
She  burns  for  me.) 

The  popular  speech  has  preserved  this  very  convenient 
and  lively  use  of  que,  which  has  been  lost  to  the  literary 
language  save  in  the  few  archaisms  indicated  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  this  same  relative  adverb 
which  must  be  recognized  in  the  phrases  :  cest  a  vous  que 
{=  a  qui)  je  m'adresse  ;  c'est  de  vous  que  (=  dont)  je  parte, 
Down  to  the  13th  century  the  compound  relative  itself  v^^as 
constantly  used  :  Je  wH assure  que  vous  aurez  de  la  peine 
vous-meme  a  reconnoitre  que  c'est  a  vous  ...  a  qui  je  dedie 
cet  ouvrage  {I  feel  sure  that  you  yourself  ivill  have  some  trouble 
in  recognizing  that  it  is  to  you  that  I  dedicate  this  work)  (Corn. 
V.  291).  Cest  a  vous  a  quiyl^  me  fie  (it  is  you  in  ivhom  I  trust) 
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(Sev.  ix.  299).  Cest  dtt  fils  du  due  de  Grammoni .  .  .  dont 
j'e  veux  parley  (it  is  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Grammottt  of 
ivhom  I  wish  to  speak)  (id.  viii.  30).  Side  by  side  with  this 
construction,  where  both  antecedent  and  relative  are  in- 
direct objects  ahke,  the  17th  century  recognized  another 
which  it  used  with  equal  freedom,  making  the  antecedent 
the  predicate  of  cest : 

C'cst  voire  ilhistrc  mere  a  qui  je  veux  parler.     (Rac.  iii.  655.) 
(Tis  your  illustrious  mother  to  whom  I  wish  to  speak.) 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  quel  It  must  no  doubt  be 
regarded  either  (i)  as  a  neuter  pronoun  which  has  ex- 
tended its  meaning,  or  (2)  as  the  relative  que,  so  often  used 
in  Old  French  as  a  nominative  with  a  masculine  or 
feminine  noun  denoting  either  a  person  or  a  thing  for  its 
antecedent  (Book  II,  §  209),  and  as  an  accusative  replacing 
the  pronoun  cui  designating  a  person  or  persons. 

V.     Inlerrogative  Pronouns. 

416.  Qui. — In  Latin  the  distinction  between  the  relative 
and  the  interrogative  pronouns,  qui  and  quis,  was  so  feeble 
that  it  was  wholly  lost  in  Romanic  (Book  II,  §  210).  The 
interrogative  pronoun  designating  persons  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  relative  pronoun  used  absolutely.  All  that 
we  have  said  of  qui  without  an  antecedent  is  applicable 
to  the  interrogative.  The  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  visible  in  the  sentences  quoted  above,  such  as 
Vienne  qui  voudra  {come  ivho  zvili),  and  in  the  following: 
lis  disputent  a  qui  V emportera  {they  dispute  as  to  who  will 
win  the  day) ;  and  certain  grammarians  even  consider  these 
constructions  as  depending  on  the  syntax  of  the  inter- 
rogative. For  the  relative  used  absolutely  (§  410,  ii.),  and 
hence  for  the  interrogative,  to  designate  persons,  we  have 
only  the  form  qui\  Qui  etes-vous  ?  De  qui  me  parlez-vous  ? 
Pour  qui  me  prenez-vous  ?  Qui  cherchez-vous  ?  Down  to 
the  17th  century  the  language  used  the  form  qui  to 
designate  things  as  well  as  persons :  Qui  rend  les  tyrans 
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si  saiigKj'naifrs  ?  Cest  le  soin  dc  Iciir  i^curetc  {What  renders 
tyrants  so  sangiti)iary  ?  'lis  the  care  for  their  safety)  (Mont, 
ii.  27).  Qui  bailla  h'  coiisnlat  an  fils  de  Ciceron  que  la 
me'inoire  de  son  pcrc?  {ivJiat  gave  the  consiihite  to  Cicerds 
son  but  tJie  memory  of  li is  father  ?)  (Malh.  ii.  121). 

Apres  ce  cotip,  Narcisse,  a  qui  ne  dois-Je  attendre  ?     (Rac.  ii.  288.) 
(After  this  blow,   Narcissus,  what  may  I  not  expect?) 

Qui  fait  Voiseaii  ?  cest  le  phunage.     (,La  Font.  i.  143.) 
(What  makes  the  bird  ?    'tis  its  plumage.) 

Qui  fait  cela  en  cux  et  en    nous  ?     Ne  serait-ce  point  la 
force  de  la  vcrite?     {What  effects  that  in  them  and  in  us? 
May  it  not  be  [=■  Can  it  be  other  than]  the  force  of  truth  ?) 
(La  Bruy.  ii.  248). 

This  use  was  not  quite  lost ;  but  qui  can  now  only  be 
used  to  designate  things  with  the  help  of  a  periphrase. 
It  is  indeed  the  need  of  making  a  distinction  between  the 
antecedents  of  persons  and  of  things  that  has  caused  the 
introduction  of  such  circumlocutions  as  qui  est-ce  qui, 
qyi^est-ce  qui  :  qui  est-ce  qui  frappe  a  la  porte  ?  (who  is 
knocking  at  the  door  ?) ;  qvi^est-ce  qui  in' arrive  ?  (what  is 
happening  to  me  ?). 

417.  Que,  quoi. — The  forms  que,  qttoi,  represent  the 
Latin  quid  (Book  II,  §  211),  que  being  the  atonic,  and  quoi 
the  accented  form.  They  refer  to  things,  without  distinc- 
tion of  gender. 

I.  Que,  the  atonic  form,  can  never  be  preceded  b}- 
a  preposition.  It  is  used  in  the  accusative  (i)  for  the 
direct  object :  que  dites-vous?  (2)  as  a  predicate  of  quality 
with  etre,  devenir:  C[u.^etes-vous?  que  devient-il?  (3)  as  the 
logical  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb:  que  vous  faut-il? 
que  vous  en  semble  ?  or  (4)  finally,  by  a  curious  extension, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  quoi,  pour  quoi,  combien:  que  \=^d 
quoi]  sert  la  science  sans  la  vertu  ?  {ivhat  is  the  use  of  know- 
ledge without  virtue  ?).  Qu'  [  =  pourquoi]  avez-vous  a  ge'mir  ? 
{what  have  you  to  groan  for  ?) .  Que  \=-  pourquoi]  n'obe'issez- 

X  X 
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vous?  [why  do  yoit  not  obey?).  Quo  \;=- combien\  je  sin's 
malheurettx!  [how  unhappy  I  am!).  We  have  here  an 
absolute  use  of  the  accusative. 

The  periphrase  qu*est-ce  qui  of  which  we  have  spoken 
(§  416)  has  by  analogy  led  up  to  the  locution  qvtest-ce  qtie\ 
Qu'est-ce  que  vous  cherchez?  Popular  custom  lengthens 
this  out  into  QvCest-ce  que  c^est  que  .  .  .  ?  equivalent  to 
Quelle  chose  est  la  chose  laquelle  est  cela  que  .  . .  ?  {what  thing 
is  the  thing  which  is  that  which  .  .  .  ?). 

2.  Quoif  being  the  accented  form,  occurs  after  prepo- 
sitions :  Cest  a  quoije  pense.     De  quoi  s'agit-ii  ? 

Old  French  sometimes  used  quoi  as  the  direct  object : 
quoi  ferai-je  ?  This  use  has  disappeared  except  before 
a  monosyllabic  infinitive,  c^oxfaire?  qaoi  dire  P  {what  is 
to  be  done,  said?)  being  still  employed  alongside  of  que 
faire,  que  dire  ?  Before  a  polysyllabic  infinitive  or  a  finite 
verb  quoi  is  replaced  by  the  atonic  que :  que  penser,  que 
ferai-je  ? 

However,  the  chief  modern  use  of  quoi  (other  than  the 
above),  is  its  employment  absolutely,  either  as  an  interroga- 
tive or  an  exclamation.  Qu'y  a-t-il?  Quoi?  {What' s  the 
matter  ?    Eh  ?)     Quoi  de  plus  beau  ! 

418.  Quel,  lequel. — i.  The  modern  language  distin- 
guishes an  interrogative  adjective  quel,  used  as  an  attri- 
butive :  quel  age  avez-vous?  {ivhat  age  are  you  ?) ;  or  as  a  pre- 
dicate :  quel  est-il?  {what  is  he?) — from  an  interrogative 
substantive-pronoun  lequel:  lequel  des  deux  preferez-vous  ? 
{which  of  the  tivo  do  you  prefer  ?). 

This  distinction  dates  only  from  the  i8th  century.  The 
Old  language,  in  fact,  used  quel  equally  as  a  substantive- 
pronoun  and  an  adjective.     Quant  il  veneit  devant  le  rei  si 

*  We  find  traces  of  this  periphrase  in  Old  French  :  Que  esii^o  {ce)  que 
est  avenud  {arrive)  a  Saiil ?  {what  is  this  that  hath  happened  to  Saul?) 
(Quat.  Liv.  Rots,  34),  Q,uei  est  fojirent  It  altre  {les  aiitres),  q\\<2  faire  devum 
{devons)  ?  (*  What  is  it,'  said  the  others,  '  that  ive  should  do?')  (id.  20). 
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//'  soleit  It  re  is  detnander :  Sttr  quels  as  tit  cttrud  {couru)  ? 
{when  he  came  before  the  king,  the  king  was  wont  to  ask  of 
him,  ^Against  whom  hast  thou  gone  to-day?*)  (Ouat.  Liv. 
R ois,  loj).  Reiournons  a  nostre  propos.  Quel?  dist  Gar- 
gan/iia  {'Let  tts  return  to  our  subject*  *  Which  ? '  says 
Garganiua)  (Rabel.  i.  54). 

Quels  de  vos  diamants  me  faut-il  liii  porter?     (Corn.  iv.  319.) 
(Which  of  your  diamonds  must  I  take  to  him?) 

Quel  de  vohs,   6  grands  dieux,  avec  iant  de  fune 
Vent  detruire  tant  de  beaute  ?  (Mol,  viii.  371.) 

(Which  of  30U,  O  great  gods,  with  so  much  rage 
Wills  to  destroy  such  beauty?) 

We  may  note,  however,  as  late  as  Lamartine : 

Quelle  de  mes  tristes  pense'es 

Avec  tes  flots  n'a  pas  coule?    {Harmonies,  ii.  5.) 

(Which  of  my  sad  thoughts 

With  thy  waves  has  not  flowed  ?) 

The  use  of  quel,  even  as  an  adjective,  was  not  in  the 
Old  language  quite  identical  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
Now  it  designates  the  nature  of  the  person  or  thing,  and 
is  a  simple  equivalent  of  the  pronoun  qui :  quels  sont-ils  ? 
now  signifies  the  same  thing  as  qui  sont-ils?  Accord- 
ingly we  frequently  find,  from  the  17th  century,  ^?// occur- 
ring as  a  predicate  instead  oi quel: 

Entre  tant  d'animaitx,  qui  sont  ceux  qtCon  esttme? 

(Boil.  Sat.  V.  30.) 
(Among  so  many  beasts,  which  are  those  we  esteem?) 

So,  too,  we  very  frequently  find  qui  substituted  for  quel 
in  indirect  questions  :  Pour  juger  qui  est  le  bien  d*une  chose 
{to  judge  what  is  the  virtue  of  a  thing)  (Malh.  ii.  587).  Que  .  .  . 
le  lecteur  apprenne  .  .  .  qui  sont  les  principaux  des  Grecs  {thai 
the  reader  may  learn  who  are  the  chief  of  the  Greeks)  (Rac.  vi. 
198).  Si  vous  observes  avec  soin  qui  sont  les  gens  qui  ne 
peuvent  louer  {if  you  note  carefully  who  are  the  people  who 
cannot  praise)  (La  Bruy.  i.  235). 

X  X  2 
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Quel  also  refers,  in  the  present  language,  to  order  or 
place:  qxxoi  age  avez-vous  ?  qyxQlle  Iieitre  est-il  ?  Old  and 
Middle  French  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  the  adjec- 
tive quant :  Et  a  quanz  ans  enfant  sont  en  aage  por  terre 
tenir  ?  {and  at  how  many  years  are  children  of  age  to  hold 
land  P)  (Beaumanoir,  xv.  i). 

On  the  other  hand,  down  to  the  17th  century  quel 
designated  quality  also,  and  hence  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  Latin  qualis  : 

Quelle  fut  sa  reponse !     Et  q\xe\  devtns-je  Areas?     (Rac.  iii.  153.) 
(What  was  his  answer!     And  how  did  my  face  turn,  Areas?) 

Ilfaut  regarder  quel  est  un  prince  et  non  quels  ont  ete  ses 
peres  {you  must  look  at  what  a  prince  is,  and  not  what  his 
fathers  have  been)  (id.  vi.  296).  Vous  savez  quels  ils  sont 
{you  know  what  they  are)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  120).  //  sHnsinue 
dans  un  cercle  de  personnes  respectables  et  qui  ne  savent  quel 
il  est  {he  insinuates  himself  into  a  circle  of  worthy  persons 
who  do  not  know  what  he  is)  (La  Bruy.  i.  165).  The  present 
language  in  this  case  usually  replaces  quel  by  que  in  direct 
questions,  and  by  ce  que  in  indirect  questions :  Que  devins- 
je  ?  Vous  savez  ce  qu'ils  sont. 

2.  Lequel  as  an  interrogative,  like  lequel  as  a  relative,  only 
penetrated  into  use  towards  the  13th  century.  Formerly  it 
was  used  equally  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  pronoun :  thus 
La  Fontaine  still  says :  Vauteur  a  voulu  eprouver  lequel 
caractere  est  le  plus  propre  pour  rimer  des  contes  {the  author 
has  wished  to  test  which  form  is  fittest  for  the  rhyming  of 
stories)  (iv.  4).  At  the  present  day  the  interrogative  lequel  is 
always  a  pronoun,  and  designates  more  especially  persons 
or  things  selected  from  a  class  determined  either  by  what 
precedes  or  follows :  Void  deux  livres  :  lequel  desirez-vous  ? 
Lequel  des  trois  avez-vous  vu  ? 

In  the  Old  language  lequel  was  freely  used  [absolutely] 
as  a  neuter  in  the  sense  of  what  thing  ?  Or  vous  demant-je^ 
fist-il,  lequel  ameriez  miex,  ou  que  vous  fussie's  mesiaux 
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{leprctix)  OH  que  vous  eussie's  fait  tm  peclite  mortel  (*now 
I  ask  you,*  said  he,  'which  of  the  two  you  ivould  like  better, 
either  to  be  leprous  or  to  have  committed  a  deadly  sin?*) 
(Joinv.  27).  Or  regarde  doncques  .  .  .  lequel  des  deux  tu 
esliras  {now  just  see  .  .  .  which  of  the  two  you  will  choose) 
(Alain  Chartier,  LeCurtal,  p.  395).  This  usage,  which  was 
not  unknown  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  seems  now 
to  have  become  antiquated. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  VERB 

419.  The  verb.  —The  grammarians  of  Port-Royal  have 
defined  the  verb  as  a  ivord  ivhich  expresses  affirmation. 
They  reduce  all  verbs  to  a  proposition  formed  by  the 
verb  etre,  the  so-called  'substantive  verb/  and  a  present 
participle.  They  thus  recognize  but  one  verb,  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  which  essentially  affirms  the  existence  of  the 
relation  between  the  subject  and  its  attribute. 

This  theory  has  dominated  the  whole  teaching  of  gram- 
mar almost  down  to  the  present  day ;  it  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  '  logical  analysis '  of  the  sentence  in  French. 
The  theory  is  false ;  for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  historical 
development  of  languages  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  facts. 

As  far  as  we  know,  in  no  language  whatever  does  a  verb 
arise  as  a  combination  of  the  verb  '  to  be  *  and  an  attribute. 
The  verb  '  to  be/  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  latest  abstract  products  of  language :  in  certain 
languages  it  is  almost  or  completely  unknown.  If  we 
consider  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages  alone,  we  see 
no  trace  of  a  periphrase  like  this  having  preceded  the 
simple  forms. 
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On  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  the  value  of  the  analysis 
put  forward.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  le  soldi  brille  is  equal 
to  le  soldi  est  brillanf}  Here,  brillant  is  either  an  adjective 
of  quality  or  a  present  participle.  If  brillant  is  an  adjective, 
it  expresses  a  quality,  and  not  an  act ;  le  soldi  est  brillant, 
then,  expresses  quite  a  different  thing  from  le  soleil  brille. 
l{  brillant  is  a  present  participle,  and  denotes  an  action  :  le 
soleil  est  brillant — that  is,  at  this  moment — whence  comes 
this  property  of  the  participle  to  denote  the  action,  if  not 
because  this  participle  itself  comes  from  a  verb  ? 

It  is  therefore  a  vicious  circle  to  turn  brille  into  a  verb 
of  affirmation  est,  and  a  participle  of  action  brillant,  whose 
sole  value  lies  in  its  coming  from  the  verb. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  function  of  a  verb  con- 
sists in  expressing  action ;  and  it  expresses  this  by  the 
help  of  various  modifications,  which,  considered  as  a  whole, 
constitute  what  is  called  conjugation.  We  shall  define 
the  verb  as  a  word  which,  by  various  inflexions,  expresses 
what  mode  of  activity  is  presented  by  either  the  persons  or 
objects  spoken  of. 

For  activity  presents  itself  in  various  aspects.  Some- 
times the  subject  is  considered  as  performing,  sometimes 
as  suffering  the  action  :  this  difference  is  expressed  by  the 
voices.  The  conditions  of  this  action  may  vary  in  diverse 
ways  or  manners,  called  moods.  The  action  in  these 
various  moods  may  present  itself  at  various  moments  of 
time.  Hence  a  collection  of  inflexions  which  constitute 
the  tenses.  Lastly,  this  activity,  with  its  variety  of  voices, 
moods,  and  tenses,  is  expressed  in  relation  to  definite 
grammatical  persons.  These  are  called  the  persons  of 
speech ;  and  these  persons  again  vary  in  number.  We 
shall  have  then,  in  the  syntactic  study  of  the  verb,  to  con- 
sider voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  number. 
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Section  I. — The  Voices. 

420.  Voices  and  verbal  forms. 
I.  Active  Voice. —  421.  The  active  voice. —  422.  Transitive  verbs. —  423. 
Intransitive  verbs. —  424.  Passage  from  the  intransitive  to  the  transi- 
tive.—  425.  Pronominal  verbs. —  426.  Pronominals  proper,  or 
subjective  pronominals. —  427.  Pronominal  improper  or  reflexive 
verbs  and  reciprocal  verbs. — 428.  The  assimilation  of  the  two  classes 
of  pronominal  verbs. —  429.  Impersonal  verbs. —  430.  Periphrastic 
verbs. —  431.  Pcriphrase  formed  by  an  auxiliary  and  a  participle  or 
gerund. —  432.  Periphrase  formed  by  an  auxiliary  and  an  infinitive. 
II.  Passive  Voice. —  433.  The  passive  voice. —  434.  Passive  of  transitive 
verbs. — 435.  Passive  of  intransitive  verbs. —  436.  Passive  use  of 
reflexive  verbs. —  437.  Passive  of  impersonal  verbs.  —  438.  Passive 
of  periphrastic  verbs. 

420.  Voices  and  verbal  forms.  —  There  are  two 
voices :  the  active  voice  and  the  passive  voice.  Each 
comprises  five  forms  :  the  transitive,  the  intransitive,  the 
pronominal,  the  impersonal,  and  the  periphrastic.  Oi 
these  five  forms  the  three  first  are  closely  related  to  one 
another ;  the  fourth  is  a  special  form  of  expression  which 
may  be  assumed  by  any  of  the  three  first  forms ;  lastly, 
the  fifth  is  a  form  of  expression  which  may  be  assumed  by 
any  of  the  other  four. 

I.     Active  Voice. 

421.  The  active  voice. — The  active  voice  is  that  in 
which  the  action  is  considered  as  performed  by  the  sub- 
ject :  the  subject  acts,  that  is,  is  active. 

422.  Transitive  verbs. — The  transitive  verb  expresses 
an  action,  the  object  of  which  (when  it  has  one)  is  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  directly  connected  with  the  verb  without  the 
help  of  a  preposition  (expressed  or  understood).  The 
action  passes  direct  to  the  object  without  any  intermediary: 
Pierre  frappe  Paul. 

The  relations  of  the  verb  with  both  subject  and  object 
are  varied. 

I.  The  indirect  object  denoting  the  inslriuncnl  of  Ihe 
action  may  become  by  personification  or  metaphor  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  verb :  Pierre  afrappe  Paul  <^'un  baton.  Le  baton 
qui  a  frappe  Paul.  This  occurs  with  the  verbs  charger, 
coiffer,  cmouvoir,  encomhrer,  garnir,  hahiller,  irrifer,  meuhlcr, 
niunir,  remuer,  toucher,  and  maii}^  others.  From  these 
metaphorical  constructions,  as  well  as  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pronominal  verb  which  we  shall  study  later  on, 
follows  the  consequence  that  the  past  participle  may  have 
three  different  origins  :  Coiffe  cTuit  chapeau  may  refer  to 
a  man  (i)  qui  a  etc  coiffe  dhm  chapeau  par  quelqu^un  [whom 
some  one  has  covered  with  a  hat),  (ii)  qiCun  chapeau  coiffe 
[whom  a  hat  covers)^  (iii)  qui  se  coiffe  d'un  chapeau  [who 
covers  himself  with  a  hat). 

2.  Direct  and  indirect  objects  may  exchange  places,  the 
direct  becoming  indirect  and  vice  versa  ;  one  or  other  in 
the  new  construction  may  even  be  suppressed.  But  this 
change  does  not  take  place  without  affecting  more  or  less 
deeply  the  signification  of  the  verb.  Charger  un  fardcau 
sur  ses  epaules  [to  load  a  burden  on  one's  shoulders)  becomes 
charger  ses  epaules  d'un/ardeau  (to  load  one's  shoulders  with 
a  burden).     Similarly  we  say  : 

/   Assurer  quclqu'un  de  son  aide  [to  assure  a  person  of 
one's  help). 
Assurer  son  aide  a  quelqu'un  [to  assure  one's  help  to 

any  one). 
Changer  un  livre  de  place  [to  shift  a  book  from  its 

place). 
Changer  la  place  dun  livre  [to  change  the  place  of 

a  book). 
De'barrasser  la  table  des  plats  [to  clear  the  table  of  the 

dishes). 
De'barrasser  les  plats  de  la  table  [to  clear  the  dishes 

from  the  table). 
Depouiller  quelqu'un  de  ses  vetements  [to  strip  some  one 

of  his  clothes). 
Depouiller  ses  vetements  [to  take  off'  one's  clothes). 
Depouiller  l' artifice  [to  unveil  or  put  off  the  artifice). 
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/'  Dc'robcr  qiidqiCiiti  dc  qnclqiic  chose  (archaic)  (/o  lob 
I  some  one  of  something). 

Derohcr  qiiclqiie   chose   a   quelquUin  {to   take  aivay 

something  from  some  one). 
Quitter  (Mod.  F.  acqititter)  quclqiCiin  (Tunc  detie : 
Envoyez-moi  cet  habit  ct  ces  bijoux  de  Philemon  ; 
je  vous  quitte  de  la  personne  {send  me  that  coat 
and  those  jeivels  of  Philemon's  ;  I  hold  you  quit 
'\  of  his  person)  (La  Bruy.  i.  i6o). 

Quitter  une  dette  a  quelqu^un  {to  remit  a  debt) :  hence, 
by  extension,  the  sense  'to  abandon'  or  'leave': 
quitter  Peiiipire,  quitter  le  monde. 
3.  Another  modification  consists  in  rendering  the  verb 
factitive. 

The  original  meaning  o{  accompagner  \s  'to  go  in  com- 
pany with  any  one/  as  in  /'/  Ics  accompagne  partout;  it 
signifies  also  '  to  put  or  send  in  company  with  * :  il  accom- 
pagne cette  ode  cCune  autre  petite  {he  accompanies  this  ode 
zvith  another  little  one)  (Rac.  vi.  43). 

Accoutumer  had  in  former  times  the  sense  of  '  to  make 
customary  to  oneself,  to  practise  the  use  of:  L'apres- 
diner  nous  avions  accoutume  de  nous  assembler  sous  quelques 
arbres  {after  dinner  zve  were  accustomed  to  gather  together 
under  some  trees)  (D'Urfe,  Astre'e,  i.  6,  p.  351).  Saint  Paul 
cite  ici  selon  les  Septante  comme  il  avoit  accoutume  {Saint  Paid 
here  quotes  from  the  Septuagint  as  was  his  practice)  (Bossuet, 
Hist.  Univ.  ii.  20).  Even  at  the  present  day  in  the  past 
participle  we  have  :  a  Pheure  accoutumee  {at  the  accustomed 
hour).  It  has  now  taken  the  sense  of  'to  bring  any  one 
to  practise,'  to  accustom  a  person :  accoutumer  les  enfants 
a  r obe'issance  {to  accustom  children  to  obedience). 

Allaiter  signified  in  Old  French,  'to  suck.'  Fist  des- 
truire  les  humes  {hommes),  les  femmes,  les  petiz,  les  alaitanz 
{had  the  men,  the  zuomen,  the  children,  the  sucklings  destroyed) 
(Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  88).  At  an  early  period  it  became  facti- 
tive with  the  sense  'to  suckle.' 
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ApprendrCf  literally  speaking,  means  'to  lay  hold  of,  to 
seize,  to  apprehend '  (and  hence  'to  learn ').  It  is  used  in  this 
primitive  sense  in  apprendre  sa  legon.  Old  French  used  it  in 
a  factitive  sense  =  to  make  to  learn,  teach,  taking  the  person 
taught  as  the  direct  object ;  Vaugelas  still  wrote  :  Oiseaux 
qiCils  out  appris  a  chanter  toutes  sortes  de  ramages  {birds  that 
they  have  taught  to  sing  all  kinds  of  strains)  (Ouinte  Curce, 
viii.  9),  and  we  still  sa.y  personne  mal  apprise  (ill-bred person)^ . 

Approcher  signifies  devenir  proche  {to  come  near).  Rien 
n'approche  en  rigueiir  la  loi  {nothing  approaches  the  law  in 
strictness).  It  may  also  be  equivalent  to  f aire  devenir  proche 
(to  bring  near) :  Approchez  la  chaise. 

Egaler  signifies  '  to  be  equal  to  ' :  le  total  egale  dix  francs ; 
and  also  '  to  make  equal ' :  la  mort  egale  tous  les  hommes. 

The  original  meaning  of  eloigner  was  'to  become  dis- 
tant.' N'orent  mie  eslongie  (rCeurent  pas  eloignee)  la  ville 
plus  d^une  Hue  (they  had  not  left  the  town  more  than  a  league 
distant)  (Villeh.  406).  It  signified  at  the  same  time,  as  at 
the  present  da}^,  rendre  eloigne  —  ^  to  make  distant,'  'to 
remove  ' :  eloignez  cette  chaise. 

4.  The  transitive  verb  may  express  the  action  absolutely, 
without  passing  it  to  an  object.  This  was  a  property  ot 
the  Latin  verb  which  French  has  developed :  boire  du  vin, 
il  aime  a  boire ; — chanter  un  air,  il  chante  bien ; — ecrire  une 
lettre,  il  ne  salt  pas  ecrire.  An  unlimited  number  of 
examples  of  this  use  might  be  quoted. 

A  more  or  less  frequent  employment  of  this  absolute 
form  may  transform  the  transitive  into  an  intransitive; 
thus  we  have  the  transitive  in  decider  une  question ;  the 
absolute  use  in  :  je  n^ose  decider',  the  intransitive  use  in: 
decider  dune  affaire  (to  decide  about  an  affair).  Certain 
verbs  have  thus  passed  totally  or  partially  from  transitive 

^  The  English  to  teach  has  both  the  obsolete  and  the  modern  uses  of 
apprendre  as  a  synonym  of  oiscigncr :  apprendre  itn  oiseau  a  chanter 
(obs.)  {to  teach  a  bird  to  aing)  ;  apprendre  une  chanson  a  un  oiscaii  {to  teach 
a  son 2:  to  a  bird). 
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to  intransitive :     Ignorer  tine   chose.     Pour  que  mil  vCen 
ignore. — Penser  quclqne  chose.     Penser  a  quelque  chose. 

Such  are  the  principal  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the 
nature  of  the  transitive  verb.  Observation  and  analysis 
will  discover  others. 

423.  Intransitive  verbs.  —  It  is  impossible  to  say 
a  priori  when  the  action  presents  itself  in  the  transitive  or 
the  intransitive  form  ;  the  analysis  of  the  idea  contained  in 
the  verb  cannot  enlighten  us  on  this  point.  It  is  only 
a  custom  of  language,  and  not  a  habit  of  thought,  which 
decides  whether  the  object  of  the  action  shall  be  connected 
with  the  verb  by  a  preposition  or  not.  This  is  why  a 
given  verb  may  be  transitive  in  French  when  the  corre- 
sponding verb  is  intransitive  in  Latin  ;  and,  again,  why  any 
transitive  verb  may  become  intransitive,  and  vice  versa, 
according  to  our  standpoint  in  regarding  the  verbal 
action. 

Before  we  examine  these  changes  we  must  mention 
a  fact  to  which  we  shall  revert  below — the  use  of  the 
auxiliiiry  with  intransitive  verbs.  Intransitives  form  their 
compound  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  avoir  or  eire,  according 
as  they  denote  either  the  action  itself,  or  the  result  of  the 
action,  respectively.  At  the  present  time  a  few  are  construed 
only  with  the  auxiliary  etre :  aller,  arriver,  decider,  e'choir, 
cclorCf  mourir,  naitre,  venir ;  some  with  either  of  the  two 
auxiliaries,  according  to  the  idea  we  wish  to  express  :  cesser, 
demeurer,  c'cJiapper,  passer,  accourir,  apparaitre,  disparaitre, 
&c. ;  a  still  larger  number  only  with  the  verb  avoir :  courir, 
croitre,  dorntir,  marcher,  vivre,  succomber,  &c.  Before  this 
stage  was  reached  usage  varied  greatly ;  the  Old  language 
had  far  more  freedom  and  was  mainly  influenced  in  each 
particular  case  by  the  train  of  thought. 

424.  Passage  from  thj:  intransitive  to  the  transi- 
tive. Let  us  now  consider  wliat  changes  iin  intransitive 
verb  may  undergo. 
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1.  The  intransitive  becomes  directly  transitive  by  a  new 
conception  of  the  action  :  aider  a  quelqiiun,  aider  quclqii  tin  ; 
approcher  de,  approcher:  comencent  la  rivage  a  aprochier 
{they  begin  to  approach  the  shore)  (Villeh.  172);  contredire, 
cj'oire,  a  qtielquun  ;  contredire,  croire  quelqu'un  '; — courir 
vers,  sur  quelqiCtm  [to  run  towards  any  one) ;  courir  le  cerf 
{to  run  after,  i.  e,  hunt,  the  stag)',— fuir  d'un  lieu  {to  flee  from 
a  place)  ;  fuir  un  lieu  [to  shun  a  place) ; — servir  a  quelquhm 
(to  be  of  use  to  some  one) ;  servir  quelqiCun  {to  serve  some  one) ; 
—  user  de  quelque  chose  {to  use  a  thing)  ;  user  quelque  chose  (to 
wear  out  a  thing),  &c.  Some  verbs  are  intransitive  when 
used  absolutely,  transitive  with  an  object :'  bonder  (to  sulk 
or  sulk  ivith),  gronder  {to  grumble  or  scold),  siffler  {to  whistle, 
hi3s\ 

In  this  passage  from  the  intransitive  to  the  transitive 
the  verb  may  sometimes  stop  half-way.  Thus  couter  and 
valoir  are  intransitive  verbs  in  the  literal  sense,  and  transi- 
tive in  a  figurative  sense.  In  le  livre  coute  or  vaut  cinq 
francs,  cinq  francs  is  an  adverbial  complement,  and  not  a 
direct  object,  whilst  figuratively,  in  les  peines  queses  travaux 
lui  ont  coulees,  les  dignite's  qiiils  lui  ont  values  {the  pains 
which  his  works  have  cost  him,  the  dignities  they  have  won 
him),  both  verbs  become  transitive,  the  one  being  equivalent 
to  imposer  {to  put  upon),  the  other  to  rapporter  {to  bring  in 
to),  and  consequently  the  past  participle  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  object  (§  458,  III). 

Further  on  (§  435)  we  shall  see  intransitives  used  in  the 
passive  voice  as  if  they  were  transitives. 

2.  The  language  may  change  intransitives  into  transi- 
tives by  giving  them  a  factitive  sense.  Thus  mourir  in 
Old  French  has  the  sense  oifaire  mourir  {to  kill),  especially 
in  the  past  participle  :  //  aimeroit  miex  (mieux)  que  li 
Sarrazin  les  eussent  tous  mors  et  pris  {he  had  rather  that 
the  Saracens  had  killed  and  taken  them  all)  (Joinv.  302); 

^  In  the  foregoing  verbs  the  senses  of  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
forms  are  hardly  distinguishable. 
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pniy  had  the  sense  oi  faire  peri}-  [to  destroy) :  fie  perissons 
/n  grant  honor  [let  us  not  destroy  the  great  //o«o//?j  (Villeh. 
J98);  toniber  that  o\\fatre  tomber: 

Et  les  tombe  autor  de  sa  roe 
Dii  somniet  cnvers  en  la  boe. 

{Rom.  de  la  Rose,  1.  5616.) 
(And  [Fortune]  makes  them  fall  around  her  wheel 
From  the  top  down  into  the  mire.) 

Modern  Popular  French  has  retained  this  factitive  sense 
of  tomber  (especially  =  to  throw  in  wrestling).  Similarly 
also  arreter  (to  stop),  intransitive  in  Old  French  (and  still 
so  used,  but  only  in  the  imperative,  arretez  !),  has  become 
a  factitive  transitive  in  arreter  quelqiCitn  {to  arrest  or  stop 
any  one).  Another  instance  is  found  in  le  travail  cesse  and 
cesser  le  travail.  The  verbs  descendre,  de'sespe'rer,  monter, 
passer y  sonner,  sortir,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  essen- 
tially intransitive,  have  become  through  the  factitive  sense 
transitives ;  we  say  descendre,  desespe'rer,  &c.,  qiielqiihin, 
quelque  chose,  meaning  'to  cause  a  person  to  descend, 
despair,'  <S:c. 

3.  The  intransitive  may  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  transitive  when  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive  used  as 
a  direct  object,  and  derived  from  the  same  stem,  or  express- 
ing a  kindred  idea.  This  use  of  the  intransitive  with 
a  cognate  accusative  was  a  frequent  proceeding  in  Latin  : 
vitam  tutiorem  vivere  {to  live  a  safer  life),  justam  servi- 
tutem  servire  {to  serve  a  lawful  servitude),  insanire 
similem  err  or  em  {to  be  mad  of  a  like  error).  It  was 
extremely  frequent  in  Old  French  poetry,  which  delighted 
to  give  every  verb,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive,  an 
objective  from  the  same  stem,  and  to  say  donner grans  dons, 
armer  d'une  armure,  mourir  de  mort,  hair  de  haine,  (Sic. 
Hence  we  find  in  Chrestien  de  Troyes  : 

Que  que  il  son  co)ite  contoit.     (Cheval.  an  lion,  1,  61.) 

(While  he  told  his  tale.) 
Jorz  (jours)  i  sejorna,  ne  sai  quanz.     (id.  1.  47000.) 
(Days  he  sojourned  I  know  not  how  man}'.) 
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Tens  cHtde   (tel  croit;  avoir 
Le  jeii  joe  (joue)  qui  puis  le  pert.     {Erec.  1.  5924.) 
(One  thinks  to  have  played  out  the  game,  who  later  loses  it.) 

In  Modern  French  this  usage  belongs  only  to  the 
elevated  style :  combattre  le  bon  combat ;  il  a  ve'cu  sa  vie ; 
dormez  voire  sommeil,  riches  de  la  terre  {sleep  your  slumber, 
rich  ones  of  the  earth)  (Boss.,  Orais.fun.  dele  Tellier).  It 
is  also  found  in  certain  familiar  locutions :  jouer  un  jeu 
d'enfer  (to  play  recklessly  high)f  dormir  un  somme  (to  take 
a  nap),  &c. 

4.  Intransitives  may  become  transitive  with  a  direct 
object  expressing  the  cause  of  the  action.  Already  in  Latin 
we  find  lacrimare,  plorare  aliquid.  (to  weep,  to  mourn 
something).  So  pleurer  sur  la  mort  de  quelqu'un  has  led 
to  pleurer  la  mort  de  quelqiiun.  Hence  verbs  essentially 
intransitive,  such  as  lamenter,  plaindre,  soupirer,  Szc,  are 
construed  with  a  direct  object.  So  we  say  of  bugle-calls : 
sonner  la  charge,  sonner  la  victoire.  The  expressions  crier 
merci,  and  crier  une  marchandise,  crier  un  bulletin,  take 
us  back  to  the  time  when  crier  was  used  transitively  for  the 
same  reason. 

This  use  occurs  also  with  verbs  expressing  a  sensation. 
In  Latin  we  have  olere  vinum  (to  smell  of  wine),  sapere 
herbam  (to  taste  of  grass) ;  in  French  we  say  :  embaumer 
la  rose,  sentirle  tabac,  &c.  This  use  has  extended  figuratively 
to  other  transitive  verbs  :  empester,  empoisonner,  PaiP, 

Lastly  it  occurs  with  verbs  expressing  motion  to  denote 
(i)  the  place  where  the  motion  takes  place  :  courir  (les 
rues,  un  danger),  monter  (I' escalier),  passer  (la  7'iviere) ; 
or  {2)  the  kind  of  motion  :  aller  (le  galop,  le  trot,  le  pas)  in 
Old  French ;  ce  cheval  va  r amble  is  still  used  in  Modern 
French.  We  may  note  that,  as  certain  intransitive  verbs 
are  construed  with  the  auxiliary  etre,  we  arrive  at  the 

*  [But^^>-o/7/^;-  is  never  used  in  this  way,  sentirhemg used  instead  ;  sentir 
h  vinaij^n'  may  mean  either  fo  taste  or  to  smell  of  vinegar."] 
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construction  :  //  est  alle  son  chemin  (Mod.  French;   =  he  is 
gone  his  ivay),  il  est  passe  la  mer  (Old  French). 

5.  An  intransitive  may  become  transitive  by  composi- 
tion :  courir  par  les  champs,  parcoiirir  les  champs  ; — monter 
siir  qiielque  chose,  surmonter  quelque  chose ; — passer  sur 
qiielqiCnn,  surpasser  quelquhtn,  &c.  in  this  French  follows 
the  tradition  of  Latin  :  we  have  here  a  tendency,  and  not 
a  law ;  for  many  compounds  of  intransitives  remain  in- 
transitive, like  contrevenir :  contrevenir  a  la  hi;  and,  if  Old 
and  Middle  French  used  survivre  quelqu'un,  Modern  French 
uses  survivre  a  qiielqu'un. 

Summing  up,  we  see  that  to  change,  either  really  or 
apparently,  the  intransitive  into  the  transitive,  French  has 
recourse  to  various  processes.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs 
we  find  most  of  these  processes  used  simultaneously.  Thus 
monter  gives  monter  un  ohjet  (transitive  factitive — in  the 
sense  of  to  mount  a  drawing),  monter  la  montagne  (transitive 
by  repetition  of  the  stem),  monter  Vescalier  (transitive  by 
indication  of  the  place). — The  original  sense  of  sonner  {to 
sound)  is  given  in  la  cloche  sonne  {the  bell  sounds) ;  the  deri- 
vative transitive  senses  may  be  found  in :  sonner  la  cloche, 
la  cloche  sonne  Vheure,  la  cloche  sonne  un  son  file,  la  trompette 
Sonne  la  charge,  sonner  quelqu^un  {to  ring  up  a  person). 
These  various  changes  are  not  made  mechanically,  but  are 
induced  by  the  constant  living  action  of  thought,  which 
handles  the  language  as  it  will. 

425.  Pronominal  verbs. — Grammarians  divide  these 
verbs  into  essentially  pronominal  and  accidentally  pro- 
nominal. This  division,  although  useful  in  practice,  is  yet 
artificial,  and  tells  us  nothing  of  the  inner  nature  of  the 
pronominal  verb.  It  is  only  by  mere  chance  that  some 
verbs  are  'accidentally,'  others  'essentially'  pronominal; 
a  verb  may  in  the  history  of  the  language  pass  from  one 
class  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  Old  French,  absenter  quel- 
quun  was  used  to  mean  to  keep  a  person  away,  and  even 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  we  find  :  Dc  hi  il 
in'aurait  absentee  {he  ivonld  have  kept  me  away  from  thee) 
(Hardy,  TJieagene et Caricle'e,  i^^ejournee,  iv.  i);  so,  adonner 
qiielqiCim  a  quelque  chose  :  A  raison  de  quoy  il  le  fault  tons- 
jours  adoner  a  ce  qui  est  le  meilleur  {for  which  reason  one 
must  always  direct  it  [the  mind]  to  what  is  best)  (Amyot, 
Pericles,  88).  Montaigne  wrote  :  Nous  repentons,  mocquons, 
escrions,  enque'rons  {we  repent,  mock,  exclaim,  enquire)  (ii.  12), 
&c.  [Hence  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  s'absenter,  se  repentir, 
&c.,  essentially  pronominal.]  We  must  therefore  seek 
another  basis  for  subdivision  ;  and  we  divide  pronominal 
verbs  into  two  classes  :  the  pronominal  proper,  or  sub- 
jective, and  the  pronominal  improper,  or  reflexive. 

426.  Pronominals  proper,  or  subjective  pronominals. 
— These  are  verbs  in  which  the  reflexive  pronoun  has  a 
merely  subjective  value. 

(i)  It  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  Romance  languages  (and  which 
may  doubtless  be  traced  back  to  Popular  Latin)  that  they 
can  conjugate  intransitive  verbs^  which  themselves  express 
a  complete  action,  with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  intimate  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  action. 

Thus  in  Old  French  we  have  :  il  crie  and  Use  crie ;  il  eerie 
and  il  s' eerie;  il  apparattdind.  il  s^ apparait )  il  disparatt,  il  se 
disparait ;  //  dent,  il  se  deut  {lie  complains,  grieves) ;  il  dort, 
il  se  dort ;  //  evanouit,  il  s'evanouit ;  il  hate,  il  se  hate ;  /'/ 
craint,  il  se  craint',  il  doute,il  sedoute  )  il  tait,  il  se  tail ;  ilvit, 
il  se  vit ;  //  meurt,  il  se  meurt ;  il  pense,  il  se  pense ;  /'/  va,  il 
se  va  ;  ilfuit,  il  s'enfuit,  &c. 

All  intransitive  verbs  could  be  conjugated  in  this  double 
form.  Thus  taisir  {taire) :  Tais,  Oliviers  {be  silent,  Oliver) 
{Rol.  1. 1026) ;  Franceis  se  taisent  {the  French  say  no  more) 
(id.  1.  217); — pasmer  {pdmer)  :  quant  vit  pasmer  Rollant 
{when  he  saw  Roland  faint)  (id.  1.  2222) ;  sor  son  clieval  se 
pasmet  {he  faints  on  his  horse)  (id.  1.  1988) ; — pe'rir :  senz 
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viis  {sans  vons)  no  puis  perir  {ivithoiit  you  I  cannot  die) 
(^Bartsch,  Chrcstoni.  p.  218) ;  la  crcsticnies  .  .  .  se  perit  entre 
vos  mains  {Christianity  perishes  in  your  hands)  (Join v. 
61)  ; — donnir :  //  abbes  de  Cheniinon  dormoit  {the  abbot  of 
Cheminon  slept)  (id.  121) ;  toutes  lesfois  qu'elle  se  dormoit 
en  son  lit  {every  time  that  she  slept  in  her  bed)  (id.  121) ; 
— entrer :  Si  s*en  entra  e/i  une  chajnbre  {he  entered  into 
a  chamber)  (Villeh.  186)  ; — penser  :  //  se  penserent  que 
{they  betJiought  them  thai)  (Joinv.  219),  &c.  So  we  still  find 
in  the  17th  century  s'apparaitr'e,  se  disparaUre,  s'e'clater, 
s'cclore,  side  by  side  with  apparaitrCf  disparattre,  eclatery  e'clore. 

We  may  particularly  note  certain  verbs  of  motion,  which 
are  in  this  case  preceded  by  the  adverb  en  (meaning  away) : 
aller^  smaller  {ohs.),  sen  alter \  fuir,  se  fuir  {ohs.),  s'en/uir; 
courir,  se  courir  (obs.),  s'en  courir  (arch.),  &c. 

Finally  we  may  note  that  these  intransitive  pronominal 
verbs  could,  like  simple  intransitives,  be  followed  by  an 
indirect  object :  jouer  avec  quelqiCun,  se  jouer  avec  quelqiiun 
{to  trifle  with  anyone),  se  jouer  de  quelqu'un  {to  make  sport  of 
anyone). 

(2)  Following  the  pattern  of  the  last  constructions,  certain 
transitive  verbs  have  also  been  changed  into  pronominals 
and  now  take  an  indirect  object  which  in  the  transitive 
construction  would  have  been  the  direct  object : 

apercevoir  quelque  chose — s'apercevoir  de  quelque  chose 

aviser  „  ,,  — s'aviser  ,,  ,, 

moquer  (O.  F.^),  railler  — se  moquer,   se  railler  de  quel- 
quelqu'un  qu^un. 

These  expressions,  apparently  so  odd,  arose  from  analogy 
with  intransitive  verbs  used  with  the  subjective  pronoun  sc. 

Thus,  originally  jouer  was  intransitive,  and  we  still  say 

jouer  avec  quelqu'un\  it  has  given  as  subjective  pronominal 

se  jouer  avec  quelquhin,  se  jouer  de  quelqu'un.     Now  it  is  on 

the  model  of  intransitive  pronominals  like  this    that  the 

•  Moquer  was  formerly  a  transitive  verb,  and  is  still  used  transitively  in 
the  phrase  il  est  inoqite  de  tuns. 

Yy 
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transitive  pronominals  have  been  formed.  Consequently  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  explain  such  expressions  as 
s' apercevoir  d'line  chose  by  making  the  pronoun  se  the 
logical  direct  object  of  the  verb.  S'apercevoir  d^une  chose  is 
not  equivalent  to  apercevoir  sot  dhme  chose,  which  is  non- 
sense. When  Malherbe  says  se  dedaigner  de  quelqiie  chose 
(to  think  a  thing  unworthy  of  oneself)  (Malh.  ii.  185),  he 
constructs  the  idiom  on  the  pattern  of  se  jouer  de  quel- 
quhm,  so  as  to  give  a  stronger  subjective  idea  to  the  verb 
dedaigner.  It  is  because  the  pronoun  se  has  here  the 
semblance,  not  the  reality,  of  a  direct  object,  that  the  true 
direct  object  must  be  changed  into  an  indirect  object. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  these  pronominal  verbs ;  their 
introduction  into  usage  is  only  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
type,  originally  formed  by  the  language  for  the  intransi- 
tives,  to  transitive  verbs  also. 

As  the  pure  intransitives  when  expressing  the  result 
of  the  action  may  be  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  etre, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  intransitive  pronominals,  which 
specially  express  the  result  of  the  action,  are  also  con- 
jugated with  etre.  The  old  forms  were  il  evanouit,  il  est 
evanoui)  we  now  say,  still  using  the  auxiliary  etre,  il 
s^evanouit,  il  s'est  evanoui.  Naturally  this  construction  was 
extended  and  applied  to  the  transitive  pronominals,  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  intransitive  pronominals  :  il  s'est 
aper^u  de  la  chose. 

Of  course  in  this  construction  the  participle  agrees  with 
the  subject.  Since  there  is  no  difference  between  //  est 
evanoui  and  /'/  sUst  evanouiy  and  in  the  former  construction 
the  participle  agrees  with  the  subject,  the  same  concord 
was  bound  to  occur  in  the  latter. 

Thus  the  Old  French  forms  were : 

Sing.  /'/  est  evanois  ^  Plur.  il  sont  evano'i 

il  s'est  evanois  il  se  sont  evano'i. 

^  The  s  being  the  symbol  of  the  nom.  sing,  as  well  as  of  the  accus. 
plur.;  see  Book  II,  §  176. 
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This  rule  had  no  exception.  In  pronominal  transitives 
created  on  this  pattern  the  construction  is  the  same,  and 
the  participle  agrees  with  the  subject. 

427.  Pronominal  improper  or  reflexive  verbs  and 
RECIPROCAL  VERBS.  —  Pronomiual  improper  or  reflexive 
verbs  are  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  as  the 
action  which  they  denote  passes  directly  (without  a  prepo- 
sition), or  indirectly  (with  a  preposition),  to  an  object, 
which  in  this  particular  case  is  identical  with  the  subject  : 

Pierre  fyappe  Paid. — Pierre  sefrappe  (direct  object). 
Pierre  nuit  a  Paul. — Pierre  se  nuit  (indirect  object). 

In  certain  cases  there  is  a  double  subject  and  the  action 
is  reciprocal ;  then  the  verb  is  called  a  reciprocal : 

Pierre  hue  Paul  et  Paul  hue  Pierre. — Pierre  et  Paul 

se  louent  (direct  object). 
Pierre   nuit  a  Paul  et  Paul  nuit  a  Pierre. — Pierre  et 

Paul  se  nutsejit  (indirect  object). 

The  conjugation  of  reciprocal  verbs  being  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  reflexive  verbs,  there  is  no  need  to 
treat  them  separate^. 

Reflexive  pronominals  offer  no  peculiarity  save  in  their 
compound  tenses. 

The  use  of  the  auxiliary  ctre  in  the  compound  tenses  of 
these  verbs  seems  surprising.  We  say  :  /'ai  hue  Pierre, 
hut  je  Hie  suis  hue']  j'ai  nui  a  Pierre,  hut  je  me  suis  ;////. 
Why  this  change  of  auxiliary  ?  The  use  of  the  auxiliary 
ctre  is  not  primitive,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  use  of  avoir  in  old  texts  :  5'ad  {s'a)  a  Dcu 
comandet  {he  has  commended  himself  to  God)  {Alexis,  58,  c); 
il  se  out  desafubled  {he  had  taken  off  his  garments)  {Quat. 
Liv,  Rois,  p.  75,  note  i) ;  5*a  et  vestu  et  chaucie  {chausse) 
{he  both  clad  and  shod  himself )  {Amis  et  Amiles,  1.  2321),  &c. 
But  at  an  early  period  the   language  confused  the  con- 

Yy  2 
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jugation  of  reflexive  pronominals  with  that  of  subjective 
pronominals : 

SemJ)n's  morrai,  mats  chier  me  sui  venduz. 

{Rol.  1.  2053.) 
(Soon  shall  I  die ;    but  I  have  sold  myself  dear.) 

Vengiez  in'cn  sui,  i^nais  rCi  ad  tra'ison.     (id.  1.  3778.) 
(I  avenged  myself  of  this,  but  there  was  no  treason.) 

The  two  classes,  in  fact,  were  identical  in  all  the  simple 
tenses  :  e.  g.  je  me  dors,  je  me  dormais,  je  me  dormirai, 
a  subjective  pronominal ;  je  me  mors,  je  me  mordais,  je 
me  mordrai,  a  reflexive  pronominal.  This  identity  was 
carried  on  to  the  compound  tenses,  and  led  to  :  je  me  suis, 
jc  m'ciaisyje  me  serai  mordu,  just  as  they  said  je  me  suis,je 
m^e'tais,  je  me  serai  dormi.  The  confusion  was  such  that  the 
language  came  to  use  the  auxiliary  etre  in  the  compound 
tenses  of  any  verb  that  happened  by  the  hazard  of  syn- 
tactical construction  to  be  preceded  by  a  reflexive  pronoun, 
even  when  it  was  neither  a  subjective  nor  a  reflexive  pro- 
nominal. For  instance  in  the  17th  century  we  find  on  the 
one  hand  :  il  vent  partir,  il petit  partir;  on  the  other  //  se 
vent  promener,  il  se  pent  promcncr'^  ;  the  pronoun  se  here 
belonging  to  the  infinitive  following.  Now,  in  compound 
tenses,  whilst  in  Modern  French  we  say  both  il2iVoiilu,  il  a 
pii  partir,  and  //  a  voulu,  il  a  pu  se  promener,  the  17th  cen- 
tury said  //  a  voulu,  il  a  pii  partir,  but  il  5'est  voulu,  il  s*est 
pu  promener  :  II  semblc  que  Dieu  se  soit  voulu  jouer  dans  la 
construction  de  Vunivers  {it  seems  that  God  wished  to  disport 
himself  in  the  construction  of  the  universe')  (Rac.  vi.  283). 

Et  Mignot  aujourd'hiii  6'est  voulu  surpasser. 

(Boil.  Sat.  III.  1.  124.) 
(And  Mignot  wished  to-day  to  surpass  himself.) 

This  analogical  action  extended  yet  further.  Since,  with 
subjective  pronominals,  as  we  have  seen,  the  participle 
agrees  with  the  subject,  the  same  construction  will  be 
found  with  the  reflexive  pronominals.     Thus  we  have  in 

'   Mod.  F.  :  II  vet  it,  il  peut  se  promener. 

^  From  a  note  on  the  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  Plato. 
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Old  French  :  //  s'est  loez,  il se  sovt  loc  {Mod.  F.  :  //  s'est  lone] 
ils  sc  soiit  /ours),  the  participle  agreeing  with  the  subject. 
This  agreement  with  the  subject  even  held  good  when  the 
second  pronoun  was  the  indirect  object  and  the  pro- 
nominal verb  was  followed  by  a  direct  object  :  //  s*est 
doiDiez  (sing.)  //;/  coip  ;  il  se  sont  domte  {^Xur)  des  cols^. 

Thus,  in  all  these  cases,  whatever  the  function  of  the 
verb,  whether  it  was  a  subjective  or  a  reflexive  (or  reci- 
procal) pronominal,  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  there 
was  a  single  direct  object,  the  reflexive  pronoun,  or  two 
objects,  the  one  direct,  the  other  indirect,  the  participle 
agreed  with  the  subject.  The  auxiliary  used  being  etre, 
the  form  and  not  the  sense  determined  the  concord.  In 
Modern  French  all  these  relations  have  been  changed,  as 
we  shall  see  when  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the  participle 
(§458,  III,  3,  p.  774). 

428.  The  assimilation  of  the  two  classes  of  pro- 
nominal VERBS. — The  second  class  of  pronominals  having 
been  assimilated  to  the  first,  there  has  resulted  a  series  of 
consequences  which  we  must  now  elucidate. 

I.  Most  of  the  intransitives,  properly  so  called,  could  at 
one  time  be  construed  either  with  or  without  the  reflexive 
pronoun  :  //  tait^  il  se  tail;  il  court,  il  se  court  or  sen  court. 
Similarly,  certain,  transitive  reflexive  pronominal  verbs 
may  dispense  with  the  reflexive  pronoun  and  change  from 
transitives  into  intransitives.  The  following  alternative 
forms  are  or  have  been  used : 

La  lime  se  leve       side  by  side  with  la  lune  live  (arch.). 
le  malade  s'affaihlit  ,,  le  malade  affaiblit. 

Vheure  s^approche  „  Vheure  approche. 

le  pays  sparine  ,,  le  pays  arme  (arch.), 

les  revenus  s'augnteritent       ,,  les  reveims  augnientent. 

la  glace  sefond  ,,  la  glace  fond, 

'  In  Mod.  F.  the  participle  is  in  this  case  indech'nable :  il  sest  dotuie 
u)i  coup  ;  /7s  se  soiif  donnc  des  coups,     (See  §  458,  p.  779.) 
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le  cceur  se  gonfle     side  by  side  with  le  cccur  gonfle. 

sc  parti'r  d'ttn  lieu  (arch.)      ,,  partir  d*un  lieu. 

II.  After  certain  verbs  such  as  /aire,  latsser,  croire, 
entendre,  voir,  &c.,  we  often  use  an  intransitive  verb  in  the 
infinitive  without  the  addition  of  the  reflexive  pronoun : 
faii'e  taire  quelqu'un  (to  make  a  person  hush),  and  not  /aire 
setaire.  We  have  here  the  primitive  use  of  taire  before  the 
subjective  pronoun  made  its  appearance.  By  assimilation, 
the  reflexive  pronominals  when  following  the  same  verbs 
have  lost  the  reflexive  pronoun  : 

Le  temps  qui  s^avance 
Me  fait  pr6cipiter  en  cette  extravagance.     (Corn.  iv.  291.) 

(Advancing  time 
Hurries  me  into  this  outrageous  act.) 

The  former  original  construction  with  intransitive  verbs 
is  exemplified  in  : 

Cenx  que  Vopinion  fait  plaire  aiix  vanites.     (Malh.  i.  396.) 
(Those  whom  opinion  makes  delight  in  vanities.) 

Je  vois  evanouir  ces  hifdmes  portraits.     (Corn.  ii.  503.) 
(I  see  these  shameful  pictures  disappear.) 

On  en  a  vu  .  .  .  qui  ont  sape  .  . .  de  grands  empires,  et  qui  les 
ont  fait  evanouir  de  dessus  la  terre  [sHch  have  been  seen  as 
have  undermined  great  empires  and  made  them  vanish  from 
above  the  earth)  (La  Bruy.  i.  366).  Ce  palais  .  .  .  ces  jardins 
vous  font  r^crier  dune  premiere  vue  sur  une  maison  si 
delicieuse  (this  palace,  these  gardens,  at  first  sight  make  you 
exclaim  at  so  delightful  an  abode)  (id.  i.  271). 

The  later  construction,  dropping  the  pronoun,  by  assimi- 
lation to  the  former,  is  seen  in  :  Cela  m'a  fait  6bahir  (// 
took  me  aback)  (Malh.  iii.  115) ; 

Cest  pen  de  laisser  assoupir 

La  ferveiir  dti  pins  saint  desir ; 

Par  notre  Idchete  nous  la  laissons  eteindro. 

(Corn.  viii.  107.) 
(Tis  little  that  we  let  the  fervour  of  the  holiest  desire  drowse  ;  by  our 
sloth  we  let  it  die  out.) 

Je  la  laisse  expliquer  en  tout  ce  qui  me  louche.     (Rac.  ii.  3o5.) 
(I  let  her  speak  out  in  all  that  touches  me.) 
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However,  here  and  there  after  the  verbs  in  question  we 
do  meet  with  examples  where  the  infinitive  is  preceded 
by  the  pronoun  ;  but  usually  the  pronoun  is  put  in  to  avoid 
ambiguity  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  versification. 

Contemporary  French,  yielding  to  an  excessive  scrupu- 
lousness and  sense  of  analysis,  strives  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  the  pronominal  and  the  simple  in- 
transitive forms.  In  certain  consecrated  phrases  it  allows, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  use  of  the  infinitive  without  the 
reflexive  pronoun :  faire  taire,  faire  souvenir,  laisser  aller, 
Sec,  but  in  general,  where  no  fixed  tradition  exists,  writers 
prefer  sacrificing  liveliness  of  expression  to  precision  of 
shade  :  they  prefer  to  say  voir  se  lever,  se  coucher,  le  soldi, 
rather  than  voir  lever,  coucher,  le  soleil. 

III.  A  final  consequence  of  the  assimilation  of  the  two 
classes  of  pronominals  is  the  use  of  the  past  participle 
with  an  active  signification.  The  past  participle  of  intransi- 
tive verbs  may  be  used  absolutely  in  the  active  sense. 
We  have  thus,  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  le  he'ros  est 
expire,  and  hence  un  he'ros  expire;  and  at  the  present  day 
un  bail  expire,  six  tnois  expires;  il  est  evanoui,  and  hence 
une  personne  e'vanouie.  This  licence  occurs  naturally  in 
subjective  pronominals  which  are  only  intransitives :  elle 
s'est  repentie,  les  filles  repenties.  Analogy  has  extended  it 
to  reflexive  pronominals :  une  personne  appliqiiee,  fdche'e 
(the  participles  being  equivalent  to  qui  s'applique,  qui  se 
/ache);  une  femme  decidee,  re'solue;  une  fiancee,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference  of  sense  between 
the  participles  of  reflexive  pronominals  and  of  subjective 
pronominals.  The  former  naturally  express  an  habitual 
state,  the  latter  the  result  of  the  action.  In  the  exceptional 
case  of  the  subjective  pronominal  s'empresser,  if  we  compare 
the  two  phrases  :  une  personne  qui  s*est  empressee  {one  who 
has  hurried,  or  taken  pains),  and  une  personne  empressee 
(eager,  painstaking,  &c.),  we  see  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
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participle  express  a  persistent  state  in  the  latter,  the 
language  was  obliged  to  alter  the  etymological  signification 
which  it  has  in  the  former. 

429.  Impersonal  verbs\ — I.  Impersonal  verbs  state 
facts  without  referring  them  to  a  determinate  subject. 
Whilst  personal  verbs  present  an  action  in  relation  to  the 
person  or  the  object  which  produces  it,  the  impersonal 
verbs  express  an  action  without  any  relation  to  this  cause : 
il  pleutf  il  neigCf  il  grele. 

French  has  inherited  this  construction  from  the  Latin, 
which  used  certain  verbs  in  this  way  to  express  the 
phenomena  of  nature  :  pluit  (//  rains),  grandinat  {it  hails), 
liicescit  [it  dawns),  &c.  Again  in  imitation  of  Latin,  French 
has  extended  this  construction  to  personal  verbs.  And 
the  Old  language  was  even  richer  than  the  Modern,  as 
well  in  impersonals  proper  as  in  verbs  used  impersonally. 
The  following  have  been  lost :  //  anuite  {it  is  night),  il  aserit, 
avesprit  {it  is  evening),  il  abelit,  siet  {it pleases)"^,  il  loist  {it  is 
lawful),  il  afiert  (it  befits),  il  nicmbre  {it  conies  to  mind),  il 
dent  {it  hurts),  il  haite  {it  gives  pleasure),  &c.  In  the  17th 
century  the  following  were  still  used  :  //  me  chant  {it  matters 
to  me),  il  conste  {it  is  established  [that]),  //  mevient  {it  turns  ill), 
il  m'ennuie,  il  m'apparatt,  il  me  de'plait,  and  il  me  souvient  side 
by  side  v^\\\\je  me  souviens.  \Il  ne  m*en  chaut,  ilme  souvient, 
though  archaisms,  are  not  infrequently  used  at  present.] 

Latin  also  used  the  passive  impersonally  :  dicitur  {it  is 
said,  on  dit).  In  Old  French  this  construction  was  used 
even  down  to  the  lyth  century  :  {//)  pense  etre  gue'ri,  pour  ce 
qu*il  lui  est  bien  amende  {{he)  thinks  to  be  cured  because 
matters  are  much  amended  with  him)  (Malh.  ii.  560). 

II  fut  danse,  saute,  balle.     (La  Fontaine,  iv.  60.) 

^  These  are  sometimes  called  unipersonal  because  verbs  of  this  nature 
are  only  used  in  the  3rd  person  singular.  This  name  refers  only  to  the 
outward  guise  of  the  word,  whilst  the  term  impersonal  expresses  the 
very  essence  of  this  kind  ot  verb,  which  points  out  facts  without  connect- 
ing them  with  any  person  or  real  subject. 

^  //  sied  survives  in  the  sense  it  befits. 
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We  should  now  say  :  on  daiisa,  sauta. 

[For  the  use  of  the  verb  impersonally  with  the  indefinite 
substantive  on,  to  replace  the  passive  of  transitive  verbs, 
see  §  434. 1 

Finally,  it  is  not  only  transitive,  intransitive,  and  pas- 
sive verbs  that  are  used  impersonally ;  pronominal  verbs 
also  assume  this  form.     Compare  : 

Phisienrs  consequences  s'ensuivent  and  II  s*ensuit  p!u- 
siriirs   consequences   (several  results  follow    and    there 
folloiv  several  results). 

Un  homme  s'est  montr6  and  II  s'est  montr6  un  homme 
(a  man  appeared  and  there  appeared  a  man). 

Des  gens  se  trouvent  and  II  se  trouve  des  gens  (people 
are  found  'and  there  are  found  people). 

II.  Of  the  impersonal  verbs,  those  expressing  natural 
phenomena  are  complete  in  themselves  and  require  no 
determinant  to  complete  the  thought :  II  pleut.  The  others, 
being  mostly  personal  verbs  used  impersonally,  generally 
require  some  determinant,  which  is  either  a  substantive  as 
complement  or  direct  object,  or  an  infinitive,  or  a  propo- 
sition :  II  faitt  quelqiCun  ici.  II  me  plait  d^agir  ainsi.  II 
me  semble  que  vous  vous  trompez.  Even  the  true  imper- 
sonal verbs  when  taken  figuratively  may  be  followed  by 
an  object :  II pleut  des  ballcs  {it  rains  bullets). 

In  Latin  the  object  of  impersonal  verbs  was  put  in  the 
accusative  or  the  ablative  :  Pluit  sanguinem  or  sanguine. 
So,  in  Old  French,  it  was  usually  put  in  the  accusative 
case.  Consequently  balles  in  //  pleut  des  balles  must  be 
considered  as  an  accusative.  The  established  form  did 
not  admit  any  other  construction  for  the  logical  subject 
des  balles  than  that  of  the  direct  grammatical  object. 

When  the  object  designates  a  person,  it  is  regularly  in 
the  dative:  //  me  platt ]  il  lui  convient,  ^c.  We  some- 
times, however,  meet  with  the  accusative  in  Old  French : 
Convint  I'empereor  Henri  ct  sa  gent  que  il  laissast  la  voie 
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(tlie  Emperor  Henry  with  his  people  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
way^  (Villeh.  480). 

Qui  plus  fera  de  watts,  plus  le  finira  (faudra)  botilir. 

{Bastars  de  Bttilloii,  1.  509.) 
(Whoso  doth  more  evil  deeds,  the  more  must  he  boil.) 

III.  Like  the  object,  the  subject  of  the  impersonal  verb  is 
purely  a  grammatical  one.  We  have  already  seen  (Book  II, 
§  198)  that  this  impersonal  pronoun  //  was  introduced  into 
use  fairly  late,  and  Old  French  long  used  the  expres- 
sions :  pleut,  I  [■=. y)  a  gens.  At  the  present  day  it  occurs 
with  all  impersonal  verbs,  save  in  a  few  expressions  such 
as :  Que  vous  en  semble  ?  {what  do  you  think  of  it  ?) ; 
Qu'importe?  [what  matter?))  Plaise  a  Diett  .  .  ./  {please 
God!) ;  De  cinq  otez  trois,  reste  deux  {take  three  from  five,  two 
remains).  A  particular  case  of  this  construction  is  presented 
by  the  verb  avoir.  In  Popular  Latin  we  already  have  habet 
hominem  {it  has  a  man  =  there  is  a  man).  In  Old  French 
the  corresponding  phrase  exists  with  the  logical  subject 
also  in  the  accusative:  a  home.  Gradually  the  habit  arose 
of  introducing  the  adverb  i=y  {there). 

D" Aj'rique  i  ad  iin  African  veiiut.      {Rol.  1.  1550.) 
(From  Africa  there  has  come  an  African.) 

E  iante  lianste  i  ad  f raise  e  sanglente.     (id.  1,  1399.) 
(And  so  many  a  shaft  (spear)  there  was  broken  and  blood}'.) 

It  was  in  the  12th  century  that  i  a  became  /"/  /  a. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  three  constructions  a, 
i  a,  il  i  a,  lived  side  b}^  side.  Since  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century  the  last  has  triumphed  ;  but  the  first  remained 
in  the  adverb  piega  {  —  piece  a  =a  little  while  ago),  still  in 
use  in  the  i6th  century,  and  in  the  living  word  naguere  (  = 
//  n'i  a  guere),  meaning  not  long  ago,  recently ;  the  second 
has  remained  in  tanty  a  que. 

IV.  The  impersonal  verb  changes  into  a  personal  one 
in  two  ways  : 

(i)  The  logical  subject  becomes  the  grammatical  subject : 
Les  canons  tonnent.     Les  balles  pleuvent  de  tons  cote's. 
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(2)  Tlie  impersonal  becomes  a  factitive  personal  in  an 
intransitive  or  transitive  sense  : 

Pour  itioi  qu'en  muiie  incnie  iiii  autre  iiionde  elonne 
Qui  crois  /'nitic  iniuiorteUc,  et  que  vest  Dieit  qui  tonne. 

(^Boileau,  Sat.  I.  1.  160.) 
(For  me,  whom  even  in  health  another  world  alarms, 
Who  hold  the  soul  immortal,  and  that  thunder  comes  from  God.) 

Noire  Jioiiuue 
Tranche  tin  roi  des  airs,  pleut,  vente  et  fait  en  souune 
U}i  diniat  pour  lui  seul.  (La  Font.  ii.  13.) 

(Our  good  man 
PIa3'S  the  king  of  the  skies,  rains,  blows,  and  makes  in  fine 
A  climate  for  himself  alone.) 

La  7ieige  neigeait  sa  lumiere  {the  snow  snowed  its  light) 
(Chateaubriand,  Mem.  xi). 

V.  Certain  impersonal  verbs  require  special  notice  : 
Etre  at  first  was  only  used  impersonally  with  an  adjective 
or  a  past  participle  :  //  est  bean  ;  //  est  adniis.  The  number 
even  of  predicates  that  could  be  so  used  was  limited.  It 
is  only  from  the  12th  century  that  etre  has  been  used 
impersonally  with  a  substantive,  either  to  denote  existence : 
//  est  un  Dieu  ;  or  to  note  relations  of  time  :  //  est  niidi ;  il 
est  temps ;  ii  est  Phenre  de  partir,  &c. 

Falloir  (O.  F.  faillir)  was  used  down  to  the  13th  century 
as  a  personal  verb,  as  the  equivalent  oi  manqiier  {to  lacl^,  to 
be  short  of) ;  it  has  still  this  sense  and  use  in  the  proverb  : 
An  bout  de  I'aune  fant  ie  drap  {the  cloth  runs  short  at  the 
end  of  the  ell).  It  was  in  use  as  an  impersonal  from  the 
i2th  century,  with  this  meaning. 

Quit  ni  failloit  ne  fers  ne  das  (clou).     {Chev.  att  lion,  1.  753.) 
(That  there  should  lack  nor  [horse]shoe  nor  nail.) 

From  the  idea  of  'lacking'  came  that  of  'being  requisite 
or  needed':  U  argent  lui  faut,  money  fails  him,  came  to 
mean  money  is  necessary  to  him,  Jte  needs  money. 

As  this  change  progressed,  the  language  lost  its  imper- 
sonal verb  estovoir,  il  estiict  {  —  to  be  needed),  ixnd  falloir,  il 
fant,  replaced  it.     However,  it  was  at  first  used  only  with 
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substantives  ;  it  was  only  from  the  14th  century  that  forms 
like  il faut  que  je  fasse,  il  nie  faut  partir,  were  allowed. 

The  primitive  sense  of  ^  lacking  '  still  lives  in  such  locu- 
tions as  :  il  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  followed  by  que  with  the 
subjunctive,  &c.  (/'/  is  far  short  [of  being,  &c.]) ;  il  s'en  faut 
peu  (or  de  pen)  que, 

Faire  was  early  used  impersonally  when  followed  by  an 
adjective  : 

II  le  feroit  bon  aler  querre. 

iCliev.  an  lion,  1.  6605.) 
(It  would  be  the  right  moment  to  go  seek  him.) 

This  use  continued  in  the  language  : 

QiCil  fera  dangereux  .  .  .  rencontrer  sa  col  ere !     (Corn,  iv,  336.) 
(How  dangerous  will  it  be  to  meet  his  ire  !) 

.  .  .  II  tie  fait  pas  bien  sillr,  a  voiis  le  trancher  net, 
Uepouser  tine  fille  en  depit  qiCelle  en  ait.         (Mol.  ix.  186.) 

(.  .  .  It's  not  very  safe,  to  tell  you  in  plain  words, 
To  wed  a  maiden  in  her  own  despite.) 

//  tiotis  feroit  beau  voir,  attache's,  face  a  face, 

A  ponsser  les  beaux  sentiments.  (id.  vi.  393.) 

(It  would  be  pretty  to  see  us,  face  to  face, 
Striving  to  utter  fine  sentiments.) 

We  say  similarly  :  //  fait  cher  vivre  a  Paris  {it  is  dear  to 
live  in  Paris),  &c. 

430.  Periphrastic  verbs. — The  periphrastic  is  that 
verbal  form  in  which  we  substitute  for  a  simple  verb, 
throughout  its  conjugation,  a  periphrase  formed  by  an 
auxiliary  and  a  tense  of  this  verb. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  periphrase,  according  as  the  verb 
is  in  the  participle  or  gerund,  or  the  infinitive. 

431.  Periphrase  formed  by  an  auxiliary  and  a 
participle  or  gerund. — The  following  auxiharies  occur : 

(i)  Etre,  which  was  currently  used  in  Old  and  Middle 
French  : 

Por  Dien  vos  pri  que  tie  seiez  (soyez)  fuiant.     (Rol.  1.  1-173.) 
(For  God's  sake  I  pra}'  j'ou  not  to  flee.) 
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Vos  avcz  tiiit  jure  que  .  .  .  se  ints  en  voloit  cstre  enconlrc,  que 
vos  li  seriez  aidant  {you  have  all  sworn  that,  if  any  wished 
to  oppose  him,  you  ivould  help  him)  (Villeh.  260).  lis  sont 
assaillans,  z'ous  estes  deffendcurs  {they  attack,  you  are 
dejcnders)  (Alain  Charticr,  Ouadr.  415)  \  It  fell  into  less 
Irequent  use  from  the  i6th  century  onward,  although 
H.  Estienne  finds  it  graceful  ;  and  in  the  17th  century  it  is 
hardly  found  except  in  Voiture  :  Dans  I'innocence  oii  Us 
estoient,  Us  furent  quelques  mois  jouissans  tranquiUement  de 
ce  plaisir  {in  the  innocence  in  which  they  existed,  they  were 
some  months  peacefully  enjoying  this  pleasure)  (ii.  65).  Nowa- 
days this  idiom  is  only  admissible,  either  when  the  parti- 
ciple has  the  function  of  an  adjective  :  il  est  vivant ;  or  to 
express  continuity  of  action  (see  aller). 

(2)  Aller.  The  use  of  aller  combined  as  an  auxiliary 
with  the  gerund  (in  the  sense  of  '  to  go  on ')  persisted 
down  to  the  17th  century  : 

Lcs  plaisirs  nous  vont  deceva-nt.     (Malh.  i.  286.) 
(Pleasures  go  on  deceiving  us.) 

Mais  a  la  fin,  uia  doulcity  saiiginoitani, 

Je  vis  Ic  uinl  qui  ;n'allait  tourmentant.     (Voit.  i.  513.) 

(^But  at  length,  my  pain  increasing, 
I  saw  the  ill  that  went  on  tormenting  me.) 

Quel  fnallieur  nic  va  poursuivant?     (Corn.  x.  40.) 
(What  misfortune  goes  on  pursuing  me  ? 

Vous  voyez  .  .  .  comme  en  tous  lieux  la  mort  va  prenant  ceux 
qu'il  plait  a  Dieu  (you  see  how  in  all  places  Death  goes  on 
taking  those  whom  it  pleases  God)  (Sev.  viii.  225).  Vaugclas 
(i.  313)  admitted  this  idiom,  but  only  where  there  is  a 
visible  motion  to  which  aller  might  be  applied  :  La  riviere 
va  serpentant  {the  river  goes  winding).  This  theory  has 
prevailed  in  the  modern  language. 

*  [This  construction,  possibly  of  Celtic  origin  (distinct  from  the 
Englisji  progressive  present  i,  occurs  in  Irish  and  Scotch  dialect :  Ttiey 
are  all,  dear  baby,  belonging  to  ttiee   Walter  Scott}.] 
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(3)  Venir.  Like  allcr,  vcnirw^s  used  to  form  periphrastic 
verbs,  especially  with  the  gerund  of  verbs  of  motion  : 

E  Byattiimoiide  vient  corant  conire  liii.     {Rol.  I.  •2^'2'2^ 
(And  Bramimondc  comes  running  up  towards  him.) 

Sen  vindrent  moiit  honteusement  fuiant  parmi  le  poncel 
{they  came  away  very  shamefitUy  flying  across  the  bridge) 
(Joinv.  246).  This  construction  is  still  found  in  the  some- 
what antiquated  expressions :  //  vient,  il  s'en  vtent,  il  s'en 
retotirne  chantant,  &c. 

(4)  Eendre  followed  by  a  past  participle  was  often  sub- 
stituted for  a  simple  verb  in  Middle  French,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  17th  century  : 

Elk  rend  pour  jamais  vos  dessems  avort€s.     (Rac.  i.  411.) 
(It  makes  your  designs  abortive  for  ever.) 

Oest  que  Vamie  est  d'un  orgueil  qui  la  rend  r^voltee  contre 
les  ordres  deV autre  (it  is  that  the  friend  is  of  a  pride  that 
makes  her  rebellious  against  the  orders  of  the  other)  (Sev.  iv. 
23).  Rendre  is  now  almost  always  followed  by  adjectives 
only,  to  form  in  this  way  the  equivalent  of  a  simple  verb  : 
rendre  heureux,  content,  net,  &c. 

(5)  We  must  also  note  other  periphrases,  now  obsolete, 
formed  by  synonyms  of  etre  with  a  past  participle  :  La 
chose  devient  faite  {gets  done),  vaut  faite  {is  as  good  as 
done),  s'en  va  faite,  &c. 

Mais  aujourd'/iui  que  nies  aniiees 

Vers  leur  fin  s'en  vont  terminees.     (Malh.  i.  210.) 

(But  to-day,  when  my  years 

Are  closing  to  their  end.) 

La  conjuration  s'en  alloit  dissip^e, 

Vos  desseins  avort^s,  voire  haine  tromp^e.     (Corn,  iii,  426,) 
(The  conspiracy  was  all  but  broken  up, 
Your  plots  miscarried,  your  hatred  foiled.) 

432.  Periphrase  formed  by  an  auxiliary  and  an 
INFINITIVE.  —  Periphrases  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the 
infinitive  are  different  in  character  from  the  preceding 
ones  ;  they  are  seldom  equivalent  to  a  simple  verb,  because 
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here  the  auxihary  expresses  a  definite  idea  of  inodah'ty. 
The  principal  auxiliaries  so  used  are  :  allcr,  vcnir,  /aire, 
devoir. 

(i)  AUer.  This  verb  followed  by  an  infinitive  expresses 
in  the  literal  sense  the  physical  motion  to  perform  else- 
where an  action  in  the  immediate  future  :  allez  lui  porter 
ce  message  {go  bear  him  /his  message).  It  is  only  figuratively 
that  it  expresses  the  proximate  accomplishment  of  an 
action,  without  any  idea  of  motion  (=  to  be  going  to,  to  be 
about  to) : 

Nous  n' aliens  point  dc  fleiiys  parfamer  son  citemin. 

(Rac.  i.  549.) 
(We  are  not  going  to  scent  his  path  with  flowers.) 

So  s'en  aller:  Vn  de  ses  fils  s'en  va  mourir  encore  (still 

another  of  his  sons  is  about  to  die)  (Sev.  iii.  462). 

.  .  .  Cc  triomphe  lieureux  qui  s'en  va  devenir 
Veternel  entrctien  des  siecles  a  venir.  (Rac.  iii.  171.) 

(This  happy  triumph  which  is  about  to  become 
The  eternal  theme  of  centuries  following.) 

However,  in  the  17th  century  aller  with  an  infinitive 
sometimes  iulfils  the  function  of  a  simple  verb  :  On  me 
croyait  trop  raisonnable  .  .  .  pour  m'aller  souvenir  {tJicy 
thought  me  too  sensible  *  to  go  and  remember'  ^  (La  Rochef. 
ii.  448).  So  even  in  the  present  language  this  periphrase 
with  a  negation  merely  indicates  abstention  :  N'allez  pas 
/'irriter  par  votre  obstination  {don't  go  and  irritate  him  by 
your  obstinacy  ^). 

(2)  Venir.  This  verb  followed  by  a  simple  infinitive  de- . 
notes  the  goal  of  an  action  :  Je  suis  venu  vous  voir  (/  am 
come  to  see  you).  It  denotes,  when  followed  by  a  pre- 
positional infinitive  (i)  with  pour,  the  goal  of  the  action  :  je 
suis  venu  pour  vous  voir ;  but  (2)  with  de,  a  very  recent 
past :  il  vient  de  sortir  {he  has  just  gone  out).  S'en  venir  do 
sortir,  &c.,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (=  to  have  just  gone 
out,  &c.). 

'  [Wc  give  the  English  equivalent  quoted,  despite  its  purely  colloquial 
use, for  its  striking  parallelism  in  sense,  though  not  in  style,  to  the  French.] 
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(3)  Faire  combined  with  an  infinitive  very  frequently 
fulfilled  the  function  of  a  simple  verb  in  Old  French :  il 
fait  tendre  son  arc  was  the  equivalent  of  il  tend  son  arc  (cf. 
the  English,  /  do  stretch  my  bow).     So  : 

Meyci,  perc,  d.'t-il,  or  me  faites  entendre.     {Rcih  de  Mont.  1.  355.) 
('Have  mercy,  father,'  said  he,   'now  do  hark  to  me.') 

Et  lite  proient  {prient)  que  je  lor  face  moustrer  [fasse 
montrcr)  Ic  roi  {and  pray  me  that  I  do  show  them  the  king) 
(Joinv.  566).  In  these  two  examples  me  faites  entendre  and 
face  moustrer  express  no  more  than  entendez-moi  and 
niontre. 

This   construction   disappeared    from    Middle    French; 
henceforward  the  language  used  faire  with  an   infinitive 
only  to  form  factitive  verbs,  as  :  faire  acheter,  faire  croire, 
faire  venire  &c. 

(4)  Devoir  followed  by  an  infinitive  denotes  more  or 
less  clearly  an  obligatory  future  with  various  shades  of 
meaning  : — {a)  absolute  necessity :  Les  hommes  doivent 
mourir  {men  must  die) ;  {b)  moral  obligation  :  Les  enfants 
doivent  respecter  leurs  parents  {children  should  respect 
their  parents) ;  {c)  an  attenuated  order  :  On  devrait  planter 
des  arbres  Ic  long  de  la  route  {trees  ought  to  be  planted  along 
the  road) ;  {d)  intention  :  Je  dois  aller  dcmain  a  la  campagne 
{I  am  to  go  to  the  country  to-morrow) ;  {e)  indeterminate 
future :  //  doit  partir  demain  {he  is  leaving  to-morrow) ; 
(/)  supposition  :  Ccst  lui  qui  doit  avoir  fait  cela  {it  is 
he  who  must  {or  is  supposed  to;  cf.  German  soil)  have 
done  that);  {g)  simple  belief:  //doit  etre  incapable  d'une 
mauvaise  action  (he  must  be  incapable  oj  a  bad  deed) ; 
{h)  likelihood  :  Ces  choses-ld  ne  doivent  pas  6tre  rares 
(those  things  cannot  be  rare). 

(5)  Finally  we  may  note  certain  other  periphrases ;  such 
as  those  (a)  with  vouloir,  denoting  will  or  wish  for  a  future 
action,  in  :  Je  veux  partir  (/  ivant  to  go,  I  mean  to  go) ; 
(b)  with  pouvoir,  denoting  a  mild  affirmation,  in  :   //  pent 
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6tre  luidi  {it  may  be  twelve  o'clock) ;  {c)  that  with  §tre  pour, 
denoting  in  Middle  French,  and  still  in  the  17th  century, 
a  possible  or  probable  future  (cf.  note,  p.  748)  : 

Monsieur,  j'e  ne  suis  pas  pour  vous  desavouer.     (Rac.  ii.  178.) 
(Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict  you.) 

II.     Passive  Voice. 

433.  The  passive  voice. — I.  The  passive  voice  ex- 
presses the  action  as  suffered  by  the  subject  and  caused  by 
the  object.  We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  213  b)  how  the 
double  system  of  the  passive  conjugation  in  Latin,  being 
too  complicated  for  the  Romance  nations,  became  reduced, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  periphrastic  conjugation  formed  of 
the  past  participle  and  the  auxiliary  etre.  We  shall  see 
further  on  what  consequences  followed  from  this  sub- 
stitution. 

II.  The  passive  infinitive  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the 
active,  and  the  object  from  which  the  action  emanates 
may  be  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  as  with  a  true 
passive.     This  takes  place  : 

(i)  With  a  simple  infinitive,  after  the  verbs /(^/r^,  laisser^ 
entendre,  voir,  &c.  Je  leferai  voir  de  tons  {/  will  make  it  be 
seen  by  all) ;  je  Pai  laisse  prendre  (/  let  it  be  taken).  In  the 
syntax  of  the  infinitive  (§  449,  ii.  p.  740)  we  shall  see  the 
delicate  process  by  which  the  language  succeeds  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  active  and  passive  senses  with  this  infinitive  : 
Je  Vai  vu  prendre  (=  I  saw  it  taken)  and  Je  lui  ai  vu  prendre 
ce  livre  {I  saw  him  take  this  book). 

(2)  With  a  prepositional  infinitive  generally  expressing 
the  aim  or  end  :  Je  suis  a  plaindre  (/  am  to  be  pitied).  II 
est  a  de'sirer  que  .  .  .  (//  ^5  to  be  desired  that .  .  .).  //  est  fait 
a  peindre  {he  is  made  \i.  e.  fit\  to  be  painted). 

(3)  After  adjectives  :  facile  a  faire,  agre'able  a  lire,  vin 
pret  a  boire  {easy  to  do,  pleasant  to  read,  wine  ready  to  drink^). 

^  [The  English  idiom  here  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  French.] 

Z  Z 
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In  Middle  French  we  also  find  :  un  spectacle  dtgne  de  voir 
{a  scene  worthy  to  be  seen).  Now  we  say  :  un  spectacle  digne 
d'etre  vu. 

434.  Passive  of  transitive  verbs.  —  It  is  in  the 
transitive  form  that  the  passive  voice,  like  the  active, 
develops  itself  most  completely.  In  this  case  the  subject 
undergoes  the  action  of  the  object  which  causes  it:  Paul 
est  frappe  par  Pierre.  The  passive  of  forms  other  than 
the  transitive  occurs  only  in  special  uses. 

Transitives  in  the  passive  voice  are  divided  into  two 
classes  according  as  they  express  (i)  a  momentary  action, 
e.  g.  battre,  f rapper,  manger,  tuer,  &c.,  or  (2)  a  more  or  less 
continuous  action,  e.  g.  aimer,  hair,  louer.  Sec.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Latin  passive  was  transformed  in  Romanic, 
and  came  to  be  conjugated  periphrastically  in  all  its  moods 
and  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  etre  and  a  past  parti- 
ciple expressing  an  accomplished  fact.  The  transforma- 
tion has  entailed  this  curious  consequence,  that  when 
the  agent  is  not  expressed  it  is  not  possible  in  either 
the  present,  imperfect,  or  future  tense  of  the  passive  to 
express  the  action  as  going  on,  but  only  as  completed. 
Latin  says  in  the  active  voice  :  Petrus  caedit  Paulum 
{Peter  strikes  Paul),  and  in  the  passive  :  Paulus  caeditur 
a  Petro  (Paul  is  being  struck  by  Peter).  This  expression 
is  untranslatable  into  French  when  the  agent  is  not 
expressed ;  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  active 
transitive  locution  [used  impersonally],  and  say  on  frappe 
Pierre,  instea.d  of  Pierre  est  frappe)  with  verbs  which  express 
a  more  or  less  continuous  or  persistent  action  there  is  not 
the  same  defect :  il  est  aime,  il  est  estime,  are  both  the 
precise  equivalents  of  on  Vaime,  on  r estime,  and  of  the  Latin 
passives  amatur,  aestimatur.  Here  the  beginning  of  the 
action  already  past  and  its  continuation  are  merged. 

It  follows  that  certain  verbs  of  the  first  class  may  pass 
into  the  second  when  the  action  is  considered  as  habitual : 
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La  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  est  lue  par  toute  r Europe  {ihe 
Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  is  read  by  all  Europe),  In  this 
case  est  lue  answers  exactly  to  on  la  lit,  because  it  denotes 
an  habitual  action.  In  the  phrase :  //  veut  surprendre 
l*ennemi,  jnais  il  est  vaincu, — est  vaincu,  in  its  literal  sense, 
expresses  the  action  as  quite  completed  ;  but  in  this  line 
of  Corneille  : 

Qui  veut  rnourir  on  vaincre  est  vaincu  rarement. 
(Whoso  wishes  to  conquer  or  die  is  rarely  conquered.) 

est  vaincu  is  the  precise  equivalent  term  of  on  le  vainc, 
because  it  has  here  the  sense  of  habitual  conquering. 

Another  important  consequence  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding analysis  is  that  the  past  participles  of  verbs  of  the 
first  class  may  lose  all  idea  of  the  action  itself,  and  only 
express  the  result  of  the  action,  so  as  to  become  simple 
adjectives  ;  whilst  the  past  participles  of  verbs  of  the  second 
class,  expressing  continuous  action,  always  carry  this 
notion  of  continuity  of  action  and  cannot  become  mere 
adjectives.     In  the  following  line  : 

Du  temple  orne  partout  de  festons  ■magnifiques.     (Rac.  iii.  605.) 
(Of  the  temple  throughout  adorned  with  splendid  wreaths.) 

or;^^' signifies  'which  has  been  at  some  time  adorned'  :  it 
is  an  adjective ;  so  with  compose  in  :  UJiomme  est  compose 
d'un  corps  et  d'une  ante  {man  is  composed  of  a  body  and 
a  soul).  On  the  contrary,  aimee,  estimee,  which  always 
express  continuous  action,  cannot  be  adjectives  in  :  Cette 
per  Sonne  est  aimee,  estimee  de  tous  [this  person  is  loved, 
esteemed  by  all). 

435.  Passive  of  intransitive  verbs. — The  passive 
is  only  found  with  a  certain  number  of  intransitive  verbs 
which  are  well  on  their  way  to  become  transitive :  obe'ir 
a  quelqu'un  :  vous  serez  ob^i ;  vivre :  cette  oeuvre  a  6t6 
v^cue  ;  boire  a  la  sante:  voire  sante  fut  bue  (Sev.  iii. 
402) ;  rtpondre  a  une  lettre :  lettre  r^pondiie  (an  official 
term). 

2  z  2 
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436.  Passive  use  of  reflexive  verbs. — The  reflexive 
is  used  to  replace  the  passive  with  verbs  which  cannot  take 
the  present  tense  of  that  voice.  Ces  marchandises  ne  se 
Yen&Qnt  pas  is  the  equivalent  not  of  ces  marchandises  ne 
sont  point  vendues  {these  goods  are  not  sold),  but  of  on  ne 
vend  point  ces  marchandises  [they  do  not  sell  these  goods) ; 
this  expression  dates  only  from  Middle  French  and  its  use 
is  at  the  present  day  more  restricted  than  at  its  origin ; 
between  the  14th  century  and  the  i8th,  on  the  contrary,  the 
reflexive  might  be  followed  by  a  complement  expressing  the 
cause  of  the  action :  Parlaquelle  oeuvre  sepourra  congnoistre 
la  grandeur  du  prince  {by  which  work  may  he  known  the  great- 
ness of  the  prince)  (Comm.  3). 

Avant  que  son  destin  s'explique  par  ma  voix.     (Rac.  iii.  616,) 
(Before  his  destiny  is  expounded  by  my  voice.) 

Tout  se  fit  par  les  pretres  {everything  was  done  by  the  priests) 
(id.  V.  207).  Ses  desseins  s'affermiroient  par  Veloignement 
de  la  cour  {his  designs  would  be  strengthened  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  a  distance)  (La  Rochef.  ii.  309). 

[The  reflexive  can  now  only  be  used  in  the  passive 
absolutely,  or  with  a  complement  of  manner,  time,  or  place  : 
ces  pommes  se  vendent  bien,  cher,  a  midi,  ici)  cela  se  fera 
par  mon  entreprise.~\ 

437.  Passive  of  impersonal  verbs.  —  The  passive 
impersonal  is  especially  used  either  with  transitive  or  with 
intransitive  verbs  (of  the  intermediate  kind,  §  435),  in 
constructions  which  in  the  active  voice  would  take  the 
nominative  on:  II  d^  6t6  mal  parl6  de  vous.  II  a  et6  rap- 
porte  certaines  choses  sur  son  compte  {You  have  been  ill 
spoken  of — There  have  been  reported  certain  things  about 
him).  This  construction,  which  was  in  general  use  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  (§  429),  is  becoming  antiquated. 

We  have  seen  (§  436)  that  the  personal  reflexive  is  used 
as  a  passive ;  the  impersonal  reflexive  is  similarly  used  as 
a  passive  :  //  se  trouve  qu'il  a  raison  {it  isfound[\.  e.  turns 
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out]  (hat  he  is  right).  II  se  raconte  des  choscs  e'iranges  sur 
son  compte  (there  are  told  strange  things  about  him). 

438.  Passive  of  periphrastic  verbs.  —  The  passive 
appears  in  these  verbs  when  the  participle  joined  to  the 
auxihary  is  the  past  and  not  the  present.  Instances  of  this 
are  rare  in  the  present  language ;  they  were  more  frequent 
in  Old  French,  for  example  with  the  verb  alter :  La  chose 
s'en  va  faite  (the  thing's  about  to  be  finished). 

Mais  aujourdhui  que  mes  annees. 
Vers  leiir  fiti  s'en  vont  termin^es.     (Malh.  i.  210.) 
(But  now  that  my  years,  approaching  their  end,  are  about  to  close.) 

Or  with  the  verb  tourner :  la  chose  tourne  finie  (the  thing 
is  about  to  end).  The  popular  language  still  has  recourse 
to  this  old  construction  :  la  messe  s'en  va  cfite  (mass  is 
about  to  be  over). 

Section  II. —  The  Moods. 

439.  Moods. 
I.   Indicative. —  440.  Indicative  mood. 
II.  Imperative. — 441.  Imperative  mood. 

III.  Subjunctive.  —  442.  Subjunctive  mood. —  443.  Subjunctive  in  simple 
propositions. — 444.  Subjunctive  in  subordinate  propositions.  —  445. 
Subjunctive  in  substantive  propositions. —  446.  Subjunctive  in 
adjective  propositions. —  447.  Subjunctive  in  adverbial  propositions. 

IV.  Infinitive. —  448.  Infinitive  mood. —  449.  Simple  infinitive. — 450. 
Prepositional  infinitive. 

439.  MooDs. — Moods  are  the  various  aspects  in  which 
verbal  action  is  presented.  There  were  three  moods  in 
Latin :  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  subjunctive; 
to  these  the  infinitive  may  be  added,  which  is  less  a  mood 
than  a  verbal  noun,  since  in  its  various  tenses  the  action 
is  presented  im.personally  and  indeterminately ;  it  is  only, 
then,  speaking  in  a  general  sense  that  we  can  give  it  the 
name  of  mood.     The  above  moods  exist  also  in  French. 

Grammarians  have  added  a  fifth  to  these  moods,  the 
conditional,  an  aspect  of  the  verbal  action  which   Latin 
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rendered  either  by  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  or  by  the 
subjunctive.  We  shall  see  that  the  conditional  is  but  half 
a  mood,  and  springs  from  the  indicative. 

I.   Indicative. 

440.  Indicative  mood. — The  indicative  is  the  mood  of 
reality  and  expresses  a  real  fact,  or  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive judgement,  in  a  declaratory  or  interrogative  aspect, 
at  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  present,  past,  or  future, 
in  a  proposition  either  simple  or  subordinate.  We  shall 
see  (§  442  et  seq.)  in  what  cases  it  is  replaced  by  the 
subjunctive. 

II.  Imperative. 

441.  Imperative  mood. — The  Imperative  is  the  mood 
of  necessity  and  points  out  an  action  ordered  or  desired ; 
the  tone  of  voice  determines  in  which  of  these  two  senses 
this  mood  should  be  taken  :  Faites  ceci,  je  Vexige.  Faites 
ceci,  je  vous  en  prie. 

The  imperative,  having  no  proper  3  sing,  or  3  plur., 
borrows  these  from  the  subjunctive :  qu'il  vienne,  qu*ils 
partent.  The  i  and  2  plur.  are  borrowed  from  the  in- 
dicative, except  in  four  verbs  which  borrow  these  persons 
from  the  subjunctive.  These  verbs  are  etre,  avoir,  savoir, 
vouloir.  Veuillons  and  sachons,  veuillez  and  sachez,  are  old 
forms  of  the  subjunctive. 

The  infinitive  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  imperative 
(in  general  directions,  receipts,  notices) :  Prendre  tant  de 
grammes  de  ceite  potion,  Ne  point  faire  telle  chose  {Take 
so  many  grammes  of  this  potion.  Do  not  do  such  or  such 
a  thing).  Old  French  also  used  the  infinitive  in  the  sense 
of  the  imperative,  but  only  in  the  negative,  and  addressed 
to  a  single  person  only  : 

Sire  compaim,  amis,  nel  dire  ja.     {Rol.  1.  11 13.) 
(Sir  comrade,  friend,  say  it  no  more.) 
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Ne  quider  [croyer)  pas,  hel  sire,  que  tuz  voz  fiz  seient  ocis 
{do  not  think,  my  lord,  that  all  thy  sons  are  slain)  {Ouatr. 
Liv.  Rois,  166).  In  Modern  French,  on  the  contrary,  the 
infinitive  replaces  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  im- 
perative ;  the  order  may  be  addressed  to  several  persons ; 
and  it  is  indefinite  in  character  :  prendre  taut  de  grammes 
is  equivalent  to  qii'ofi  prenne,  &c.  Consequently  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  old  construction  and  the  new. 

Nor  can  we  approximate  this  modern  usage  with  the 
locution  that  was  so  frequent  in  Old  French,  where  the 
infinitive,  preceded  by  or  and  the  preposition  de,  served  as 
an  imperative  :  or  du  bien  faire,  or  de  Paler,  or  du  ferir^ 
the  infinitive  being  used  substantively  with  an  ellipsis 
of  the  imperative  pensez  {bethink yourself ) :  or  {pensez)  de 
Paler,  du  ferir  {■=  go !  strike!^). 

Lastly,  the  future  is  substituted  for  the  imperative  to 
show  absolute  command :  Vendredi  chair  ne  mangeras 
{thou  shalt  not  eat  flesh  on  Friday).  This  use  was  known 
to  Old  French. 


III.   Subjunctive. 

442.  Subjunctive  mood. — The  subjunctive  is  the  mood 
of  possibility.  As  its  name  shows,  it  essentially  belongs 
to  the  compound  sentence  and  therein  is  the  mood  of 
the  dependent  or  subordinate  proposition  (sub-junctus, 
placed  under).  It  often  occurs,  however,  in  simple  pro- 
positions. 

443.  Subjunctive  in  simple  propositions.— I.  The 
subjunctive  is  used  in  the  3rd  person  present  with  the 
function  of  an  imperative:  qu'il  parte,  qu'il  vienne.     In  this 

'  [It  is  probable  that  in  the  special  modern  use  so  frequent  in  public 
notices  (e.  g.  traverser  le  pont  au  pas  ;  ne  pas  Jeter  des  ordures  sur  la  vote) 
a  word  expressing  command  or  desire,  like  pricre  de,  ordre  de,  is  under- 
stood ;  it  is  expressed  in  the  negative :  defense  d'afficher  =  stick  no  bills.'] 
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case,  in  the  Old  language  it  was  not  usually  preceded  by 
the  conjunction  que)  and  the  usage  still  existed  in  the 
i6th  century :  Sire,  souvienne  vous  des  Atheniens  {Sire, 
remember  the  Athenians)  (Mont.  i.  9).  Ny  le  plus  jeune 
refuie  a  philosopher,  ny  le  plus  vieil  s^y  lasse  {^neither  let 
the  youngest  shun  philosophising,  nor  the  oldest  zveary  himself 
therein)  (id.  i.  25).  The  absence  of  the  conjunction  is  still 
noted  in  some  archaic  locutions :  sauve  qui  peut,  qui 
nCaime  me  suive,  &c. 

II.  The  present  subjunctive  is  still  used  in  the  3rd  person 
to  denote  a  concession.  Aille  qui  voudra  {go  who  will). 
Ecrive  qui  voudra  {write  who  will).  Advienne  que  pourra 
{come  what  may).  Vous  le  voulez  ?  soit !  {you  wish  it  ?  so  he 
it  [very  well]  /).  Si  sage  soit-il  {however  wise  he  be).  In  this 
case  the  language  nearly  always  adheres  to  the  ellipsis  of 
the  conjunction  que, 

III.  In  the  ist  person  the  subjunctive  serves  to  denote 
a  softened  affirmation  in  some  consecrated  expressions : 
Je  ne  sache  rien  de  si  beau  {I  know  nothing  so  beautiful).  II 
n' est  pas  venu,  que  je  sache  {as  far  as  I  know), 

IV.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with  an  optative  func- 
tion to  denote  a  desire,  or  wish,  in  the  present,  imperfect, 
and  pluperfect. 

In  the  present  tense  the  Old  language  used  the  sub- 
junctive in  all  the  persons,  and  usually  without  the  con- 
junction que ;  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  person,  used  without 
que,  the  subject  followed  the  verb.  This  construction  sur- 
vived in  the  17th  and  the  i8th  centuries 

Je  meure,  en  vos  discours  si  je  puis  rien  comprendre. 

(Corn.  iv.  167.) 
(May  I  die  if  I  can  understand  anything  in  what  you  say.) 

Car  veuille  ou  non  son  ntaitre,  il  Jaut  qu'il  le  lui  vende. 

(La  Font.  v.  259.) 
(For  whether  his  master  will  or  no,  he  must  sell  it  to  him.) 
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Tombent  sur  tnoi  du  Cicl  les  plus  grands  chdtiments. 

(Mol.  ii.  311.) 
(May  the  heaviest  punishments  fall  on  me  from  Heaven.) 

Si  pendant  un  quart  d'heure 
Voiis  snivez  ce  dessein,  cest  beaucoup,  ou  je  meure. 

(Destouches,  Irresolu,  Act  IV,  So.  i.) 
(If  you  follow  up  this  intention  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  may  I  die 
if  it  is  not  a  long  time.) 

Nous  pr^servent  les  deux  d^un  si  funeste  abus! 

(Volt.  Brutus,  Act  II,  Sc.  4.) 
(The  heavens  preserve  us  from  so  fatal  a  wrong!) 

In  the  present  language  the  subjunctive  is  scarcely  used 
as  an  optative  in  the  ist  and  2nd  persons  except  with  the 
verb  pouvoir :  puiss6-je,  puisses-tu,  puissions-nous  reussir. 
In  the  3rd  person  the  locution  is  still  common,  but  the  con- 
junction que  must  always  be  used  :  Que  cela  vous  serve  de 
legon  !  (may  that  serve  you  as  a  lesson  !).  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  archaic  expressions.  Dieu  vous  garde ! 
Dieu  me  soit  en  aide!  Fasse  le  del!  Vive  la  France!  &c. 
(See  §  492  a,  V,  p.  841.) 

In  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  the  subjunctive  with  the 

subject  following  may  also  have  the  function  of  an  optative, 

especially  in  exclamatory  sentences  :  Plut  a  Dieu  qu'il  en 

flit  ainsi!  {would  to  God  that  it  were  so!)   'Fwssioiis-nous 

hors  de  danger!  {would  that  we  were  out  of  danger  !) 

La  peste  de  ta  chute,  empoisonneur  du  diable ! 

En  enaaea-tu  /ait  une  a  te  casser  le  nez!  (Mol.  v.  464.) 

(Plague  on  thy  fall,  thou  devilish  poisoner, 
Would  thou  hadst  had  one  that  would  break  thy  nose  !  ) 

444.  Subjunctive  in  subordinate  propositions.  — 
Subordinate  propositions  are  divided  into  substantive, 
adjective,  and  adverbial,  according  as  they  fulfil  the 
function  of  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

\nje  souhaite  qu'il  gu^risse  (/  wish  that  he  may  recover) ^ 
qu'il  gue'risse  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive  {sa  guerison, 
his  recovery) ;  it  is  a  substantive  proposition. 

In   un  bien/ait  qu'on  reproche  est  sans  valettr,   qiCon 
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reproche  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective  (=  un  bienfait  reproche 
est  .  .  . ) ;  it  is  an  adjective  proposition. 

In  je  partirai  quand  vous  voudrez  (=  je  partirai  au 
moment  fixe  par  vous),  quand  vous  voudrez  is  equivalent  to 
a  complement  of  circumstance ;  it  is  an  adverbial  pro- 
position. 

We  shall  nov^r  study  the  role  of  the  subjunctive  in  these 
three  kinds  of  proposition. 

445.  Subjunctive  in  substantive  propositions. — The 
verb  in  a  dependent  substantive  proposition  is  some- 
times put  in  the  indicative,  sometimes  in  the  subjunc- 
tive. 

I.  With  verbs  of  belief  or  declaration,  such  as  dire, 
affirmer,  juger,  confesser,  protester,  soutenir,  convenir,  se 
souvenir,  penser,  croire,  se  douter,  s'apercevoir,  pre'voir, 
esperer,  admettre,  promettre,  jurer,  &c.,  and  periphrases 
such  as  etre  certain,  etre  sur,  il  est  certain,  il  est  vrai,  &.C., 
the  verb  in  the  dependent  proposition  is  usually  put  in  the 
indicative  \  because  it  denotes  a  real  fact  or  one  taken  as 
such  :  Je  crois  qu^il  dit  vrai  (I  think  that  he  tells  the  truth). 
II  ajfirme  qu'il  est  venu  {he  affirms  that  he  came).  Vous 
pensez  qu^il  a  menti  {you  think  that  he  lied). 

But  if  the  verb  of  belief  express  a  doubt  or  uncertainty 
the  verb  of  the  dependent  proposition  is  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive :  Supposons  que  cela  soit  {suppose  that  it  be  so), 
J'admets  qu'il  vienne  {/  allow  that  he  may  come).  Je  veux 
bien  qvCil  ait  tort  {I  admit  that  he  may  be  wrong). 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  down  to  the  i8th  century 
a  certain  number  of  declaratory  verbs  now  regularly  con- 
strued with  the  indicative  were  often  construed  with  the 

^  When  the  principal  verb  refers  to  a  future  action,  the  subordinate 
verb  is  put  in  the  future  if  the  principal  is  in  the  present,  in  the  con- 
ditional if  the  principal  is  in  the  imperfect :  Je  crois  qiiil  viendra.  Je 
croyais  quUl  viendrait.  Here  the  conditional  belongs  to  the  indicative 
mood,  it  is  a  future  in  the  past  (see  p.  757^ 
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subjunctive ;  these  were  especially  the  verbs  croire  (O.  F. 
ciiidicr),  dire,  estinicr,  penser,  soupgonner,  tenir,  Sec. 

Lors  citidai  je  que  il  «'eust 

Reison  ne  parler  tie  seiist.     {Chev.  an  lion,  1.  325.) 
(Then  I  thought  that  he  had  lost  his  reason  and  knew  not  how  to 
speak.) 

Cil  de  Moab  penserent  que  Vewe  {Teaii)  fust  ensanglenfee  {the 
Moabites  thought  that  the  ivater  ivas  stained  with  blood)  {Ouat. 
Liv.  Rois,  354).  J' ay  leu  qu*un  philosophe  nomine  Petron 
estoyt  en  ceite  opinion  que  feussent  plusieurs  mondes  soy 
touchans  les  uns  les  atdtres  (/  have  read  that  a  philosopher 
named  Petronius  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  several 
worlds  touching  one  another)  (Rab.  ii.  464).  Philostrate  tient 
que  soient  dents,  non  comes  {Philostratus  holds  that  they  be 
teeth,  not  horns)  (id.  iii.  119). 

La  plus  belle  dcs  deux  je  crois  que  ce  soit  I' autre 

(Corn.  iv.  151.) 
(The  fairer  of  the  two,  I  think  to  be  the  other.) 

Votts  croyez  quun  amant  vienne  vous  consulter?     (Rac.  ii.  60.) 
(Do  you  think  that  a  lover  comes  to  consult  you  ?) 

Volts  pensez  qu' approuvant  vos  desseins  odieux, 
Je  vous  laisse  imnioler  voire  fille  a  mes  yetix? 
Que  ma  foi,  nion  amour,  nwn  honneur  y  eonsente  ? 

(id.  iii.  218.) 
(You  think  that,  approving  your  odious  designs, 
I  would  let  3'ou  sacrifice  your  daughter  before  my  e^'es, 
That  my  faith,  my  love,   my  honour  would  consent  ? ) 

Ceite  leiire.  Monsieur,  qu'avecque  cetie  boite 
On  pretend  qi^Q,i%  refue  Isabelle  de  vous.     (Mol.  ii.  395.) 
(This  letter,  Sir,  which  they  say  Isabel  received  from  you  with  this 
box.' 

Un  Bas-Breton  me  dit  qu'il  pensoit  que  les  etats  allassent 
mourir  {a  Bas-Breton  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Estates  were 
about  to  die)  (Sev.  ii.  356).  Vous  diriez  quil  ait  Voreille  du 
prince  [you  ivould  say  that  he  had  the  ear  of  the  prince)  (La 
Bruy.  i.  370).  We  may  say  generally  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  certain    number   of  verbs,   in    the   Old  as  well   as 
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in  the  present  language,  the  mood  used  really  depends  on 
the  shade  of  thought  implied. 

When  the  principal  proposition  is  negative  and  the 
negation  is  denoted  by  the  adverb  ne,  in  Old  and  Modern 
French  alike,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  unless  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  action :  Je  ne  crois  pas  quHl 
vienne  (/  don't  think  he  is  coming),  but  //  ne  sait  pas  que  je 
suis  son  ami  {he  does  not  know  that  I  am  his  friend). 

Should  the  principal  verb  be  negative  by  nature,  e.  g. 
douter,    nier,    disconvenir,    desespe'rer,    dissimuler,    &c.,    it 
governs  the  subjunctive  :  je  conteste,  je  doute  qu'il  en  soit 
ainsi.     Ignorer  alone  governs  sometimes  the  indicative, 
sometimes    the  subjunctive,   according   to    the  sense :   // 
ignore  que  la  ierre  tourne  (indie.)  ijie  does  not  know  that 
the  world  goes  round),  but  fignorais  qu'il  fut  arrive  (/  did 
not  know  that  he  had  arrived).     Ne  pas  ignorer  { =  savoir) 
and  ne  pas  nier  {—  admettre),  which  in  the  17th  century 
were  still  construed  with  a  second  ne  and  the  subjunctive, 
are   now  construed  without  this  second  ne  and  with  the 
indicative.     On  the  other  hand,  il  se  peutfaire  que  could  be 
construed  in  the  17th  century  with  the  indicative  :  //  se 
peutfaire  que  leur  ressentiment  part  de  quelque  zele,  mats  peu 
eclaire  {it  may  happen  that  their  resentment  comes  from  some 
kind  of  zeal ;  but  \that\  little  enlightened)  (Pasc.  Prov.  186).   // 
se  peutfaire  que  celui  qui  m'a  conte  cette  aventure  .  .  .  w'a  pas 
retenu  exactement  {it  may  be  that  he  who  told  me  this  adventure 
.  .  .  did  not  exactly  remember)  (Rac.  iv.  336).    Consequently 
even  with  verbs  denoting  uncertainty  the  language  of  the 
French   Classics   may  use  the   indicative.     The   thought 
presented   as   doubtful   in   the   first  member  of  a  period 
suddenly  assumes  a  character  of  reality,  and  the  subor 
dinate  becomes  a  sort  of  principal  proposition. 

If  the  principal  proposition  be  interrogative  the  subor- 
dinate must  be  put  in  the  indicative  or  in  the  subjunctive, 
according  as  the  person  putting  the  question  is  certain  or 
uncertain  of  the  answer  :  Sais-iu  bien  que  r affaire  r^ussit  ? 
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{do you  know  that  the  business  is  succeeding?),  but  Croyez-vous 
que  r affaire  aille  bien?  {do  you  think  that  the  business  will  do 
ivell?). 

Finally,  also,  if  the  principal  sentence  isconditional,  the 
proper  use  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  respectively 
depends  entirely  upon  the  sense  :  Si  vous  croyez  que  je 
puisse  vous  etre  utile,  or  que  je  puis  vous  etre  utile  {if  you 
think  I  may  be  useful,  or  can  be  usefvd  to  you). 

To  sum  up,  all  these  particular  cases,  both  in  Old  and 
in  Modern  French,  are  included  in  this  one  general  rule : 
declaratory  verbs  govern  the  indicative  unless  the  form  of 
the  principal  proposition  implies  a  doubt  ^  or  uncertainty. 

II.  With  verbs  of  will,  such  as  vouloir,  aimer,  prefer er, 
de'sircr,  prier,  exiger,  consentir,  permettre,  defendre,  &c.,  since 
the  realization  of  the  desire  expressed  is  more  or  less 
uncertain,  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  has  been  general 
throughout  the  history  of  the  language  ^ : 

Por  Dieii  vos  pri  que  lie  seiez  fuiant.     {Rol.  1.  1473.) 
(For  God's  sake  I  pray  you  that  you  do  not  flee.) 

Mais  Dieus  ne  vuelt  qu'il  seit  morz  ne  vettcuz.     (id.  1.  3609.) 
(But  God  wills  not  that  he  be  dead  or  vanquished.) 

To  these  verbs  may  be  added  certain  declaratory  verbs, 

*  In  Old  French  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  oblique  narration  intro- 
duced by  que  after  a  declaratory  verb  is  abruptly  replaced  by  the  direct 
narration  :  Et  apres  dint  Agolanz  que :  Se  ma  gent  est  vaincue,  je  prendre 
bapetesnie  [And  after  said  Agolanz  that:  If  my  people  are  conquered 
I  will  take  baptistn)  (Turpin,  i.  12). 

^  Instead  of  the  subjunctive,  however,  we  not  infrequently  find  in  Old 
French,  either  (i)  the  imperative  :  Vous prie  et  admoneste  qtie,  soit  en  com- 
paignie  soit  a  table,  gardez-vous  de  trop  habondaniment  parler  {I pray  and 
warn  you,  whether  in  company  or  at  table,  keep  yourself  froin  speaking  too 
abundantly)  {Me'nagier  de  Paris,  i.  178)  ;  or  (2)  a  negative  infinitive  : 

Ne  te  sat  plus  que  enseignier, 

Mes  dolcement  te  voil  prier 

Que  de  tot  fo  riens  w'oblier.     {Troie,  1.  1743.) 

(I  know  not  what  more  to  teach  you, 

But  wish  gently  to  pray  you 

That  of  all  this  ^'•ou  nought  forget.) 
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such  as  dtre,  ecrire,  pretendre^  avertir,  mander,  crier,  &c., 
which  by  ellipsis  may  take  a  sense  of  desire,  and  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  :  Diies-liii  quHl  fasse  ce  qu'on  a 
commande  {tell  him  to  do  [that  he  do]  what  has  been  ordered). 
Consequently  the  same  verb  may  be  followed  by  two  propo- 
sitions; one  in  the  indicative  mood  and  the  other  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  :  Et  le  dit  due 
de  Touraine  lui  respondit  quUl  feust  le  tres  hien  venu,  et  qvCil 
estoit  venu  du  Royaume  d'Escosse  pour  le  trouver  en  France 
{and  the  said  Duke  of  Touraine  answered  him  that  he  was 
very  welcome,  and  that  he  was  come  from  the  kingdom,  of 
Scotland  to  find  him  in  France  (A.  Chartier,  Hist,  de  Charles 
VI If  59).  lis  crioient  qu'on  les  men^t  au  combat ;  quails 
vouloient  venger  la  mort  de  leur  pere  .  .  .  ;  qu^avec  lui  ils  ne 
craignoient  rien,  mats  quails  venger oient  bien  sa  mort ; 
qu^on  les  laissat  faire,  qu'ils  6toient  furieux  et  qu'on  les 
men^t  au  combat  {they  clamoured  to  be  led  to  the  combat ; 
that  they  wished  to  avenge  their  father'' s  death  .  .  .  ;  that  with 
him  they  feared  nothing,  but  that  they  would  well  avenge  his 
death;  to  be  let  go,  that  they  were  raging ^  and  to  be  led  to 
the  combat  (Sev.  iv.  3). 

The  subjunctive  mood  seems  then  absolutely  necessary 
with  these  verbs  of  desire ;  and  in  fact  we  find  few 
examples  of  the  indicative,  such  as  :  Si  veult  nature,  droit  et 
raison  qu^elle  Pen  doit  trop  mieulx  aymer  {thus  nature,  right, 
and  reason,  will  that  she  shotdd  love  him  much  the  more  for 
it)  (Saintre,  29).  fe  desire  que  vous  continuez  en  moy  la 
faveur  de  vostre  amitie  (/  wish  that  you  may  continue  in 
me  the  favour  of  your  friendship)  (Mont.  ii.  37). 

Le  del  permit  qiiiin  saiile  se  trouva.      (La  Font.   i.   115.) 
(Heaven  allowed  a  willow  to  be  there.) 

^attends  du  tnohis,  f  attends  de  votre  complaisance 
Que  desormais  partout  vous  fuirez  tna  presence. 

(Rac.  iii.  53.) 
(I  expect  at  least,  I  expect  from  your  kindness 
That  henceforward  you  will  shun  my  presence  everywhere.) 
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The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  indicative  after 
these  verbs  of  will  is  analogous  to  that  given  under  I., 
above  (p.  716),  in  the  case  of  declaratory  expressions  which 
express  uncertainty. 

Only  verbs  of  decision  or  resolution,  such  as  arretcr, 
decider,  dccrc'icr,  re'soiidre,  which  to  some  extent  belong  to 
the  class  of  declaratory  verbs,  govern  the  indicative, 
although  they  express  will :  Je  decide  qu'il  partira  (/  decide 
that  he  shall  start).  La  majorite  decreta  que  Louis  XVI 
serait  jug6  par  la  convention  {the  majority  decreed  that 
Louis  XVI  should  be  judged  by  the  Convention). 

III.  Verbs  of  emotion,  that  is,  verbs  expressing  a  move- 
ment of  the  soul  (either  wonder  or  surprise,  such  as : 
s'e'tonner,  ctre  surpris)  joy  or  pleasure  :  sefc'liciter,  se  rejoutr, 
ctre  content ;  grief  or  pain  :  s'ajfliger,  se  plaindre,  regretter^ 
se  repent ir,  prendre  garde,  avoir  peur,  etre  de'sole,  &c.),  take 
the  subjunctive  at  the  present  day,  even  when  there  is 
certainty  :  Je  regrette  que  cela  soit  arrive.  II  se  plaint  qu^on 
w'ait  7'ien  fait.  The  indicative  only  appears  when  the 
conjunction  que  is  replaced  by  de  ce  que :  //  se  plaint  de  ce 
que  vous  le  negligez  {he  complains  that  you  neglect  him). 

There  was  greater  latitude  in  the  Old  language  ;  in  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  we  find  many  examples  of  the 
indicative  :  L'abbefut  bien  aise  quHls  faisoient  ceste  despence 
{the  Abbot  was  pleased  that  they  made  this  expenditure) 
[Heptam.  i.  243).  Je  m'esbahy  qu'il  ne  s'en  est  advise 
{I  wonder  that  he  did  not  think  of  it)  (Bon.  des  Periers,  Re'cr. 
Nouv.  ii.  48).  Je  rougis  de  honie  qu*en  Vdge  oil  nous  sommes, 
nous  nous  jouons  dune  chose  de  telle  importance  (/  blush 
with  shame  to  think  that  in  the  time  in  which  we  live  we  trifle 
with  a  thing  of  such  importance)  (Malh.  ii.  435). 

Cest  moi  qui  suts  marri  que  pour  cet  hymenee 
Je  ne  puis  rcvoquer  la  parole  donnee.  (Corn.  ii.  204.) 

(It  is  I  who  am  grieved  that  for  this  wedding 
I  cannot  revoke  the  pledge  given.) 
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Oest  dommage,  Garo,  que  tu  w'es  point  entre 

Alt  conseil  de  celui  que  preche  ton  cure.  (La  Font.  ii.  376,) 

('Tis  pity,  Garo,  that  thou  hast  not  entered 

Into  the  counsels  of  Him  whom  thy  cure  preaches.) 

Ne  vous  suffit-il  pas  que  je  /*ai  condamne  ?     (Rac.  ii.  100.) 
(Does  it  not  satisfy  you  that  I  have  condemned  him?) 

Jefiis  tout  etonnee  que  Gourville  /'envoya  querir{Iwas  quite 
astonished  that  Gourville  sent  to  fetch  him)  (Sev.  ii.  172). 
Ce  nCest  une  honte  sensible  qu^d  mes  yeux  .  ,  ,  il  a,  recherche 
une  autre  que  moi  (/  am  mortified  that  before  my  face  .  .  . 
he  courted  another  than  me)  (Mol.  iv.  212). 

Verbs  expressing  fear  were  also  not  infrequently  con- 
strued with  the  future  and  conditional : 

Et  crient  (craint)  quassez  tost  /'occiroit.    {Erec.  1.  229.) 
(And  fears  lest  they  should  slay  him  very  soon.) 

Car  il  ne  fatdt  doubter 

Qu^on  ne  pourroit  hontme  dompter. 

(Chr.  de  Pisan,  Chem.  de  long  estude,  1.  3174.) 

(For  you  must  not  doubt  that 
One  cannot  overcome  a  man.) 

J'ay  grand  peur  que  toute  ceste  entreprinse  sera  semblable  a 
la  farce  du  pot  au  lait  (/  much  fear  that  all  this  enterprise  will 
be  like  the  farce  of  the  pitcher  of  milk)  (Rab.  i.  128).  This 
use  of  the  future  and  conditional  had  not  yet  disappeared 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Remarks. — We  have  still  several  remarks  to  make  in 
order  to  complete  our  study  of  substantive  propositions. 

I.  Impersonal  verbs  and  locutions  denoting  certainty 
and  probability  govern  sometimes  the  indicative,  sometimes 
the  subjunctive,  according  to  the  syntax  of  verbs  of  belief 
(p.  714) :  il  par  ait,  il  arrive  y  il  resulte,  il  est  vrai,  il  est 
evident  qu'il  a  raison.  II  ri est  pas  sur,  il  n* est  pas  vrai  qu^il 
ait  raison.  With  il  semble,  we  say  according  to  the  sense: 
//  me  semble  qu'il  a  raison  {it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right)^ 
or  //  me  semble  qu'il  ait  raison  {he  seems   to  me  to  be 
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rigJity.  But  impersonal  verbs  expressing  possibility  always 
govern  the  subjunctive  :  il  est  possible,  douteux  qiCil  vienne. 
The  same  rule  holds  with  those  expressing  a  necessity  : 
//  est  necessaire,  il  tient  a  moi  quHl  vienne. 

However,  the  syntax  of  the  mood  with  these  expressions 
scarcely  became  fixed  until  the  i8th  century.  Writers  in 
the  preceding  ages  show  much  uncertainty  in  this  respect: 
Et  appert  qiCelle  ne  soit  pas  trouvee  par  erreiir  d^ommes  [and 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  found  by  men^s  error)  (A.  Chart., 
V Esperance,  357).  Car  se  bien  faire  est  bien,  il  s*ensuit  que 
malfaire  soit  mal  {for  if  to  do  good  is  right  it  follows  that  to 
do  evil  is  wrong)  (Chr.  de  Pisan,  Tre'sor  de  la  cite  des  dames, 
folio  95).  //  se  pent  faire  qiiil  est  dejd  venu  {maybe  he  has 
already  come)  (Malh.  iv.  68).  Ce  n' est  pas  qu'il  m'a  paru  le 
plus  convenable  {it  is  not  that  it  [the  title]  seemed  to  me  the 
most  suitable)  (Rac.  vi.  455).  Ce  n' est  pas  qu'il  faut  quelque- 
fois  pardonner  {it  is  not  that  we  must  not  sometimes  pardon) 
(La  Bruy.  i.  160).  And  with  the  future  :  Est-il possible  que 
toujotirs j'oMTSii  du  dessous  avec  elle,  que  les  apparences  tou- 
jours  tourneront  contre  moi,  et  que  je  ne  parviendrai  point 
a  convaincre  mon  effronte'e  !  {is  it  possible  that  I  shall  always 
get  the  worst  of  it  with  her,  that  appearances  will  always  turn 
against  me,  and  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  convicting  her 
the  brazen  thing  she  is  ?)  (Moi.  vi.  565). 

2.  Verbs  expressing  an  indirect  question  always  govern 
the  indicative  :  Dites-moi  quelle  heure  il  est.  Dites-moi  s'il 
a  raison.  Such  has  been  the  usage  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  language : 

NUl  ne  lor  dist,  n'il  ne  It  demanderent 
Quels  ont  esteit  ne  de  quel  ierre  il  eret.     (Alexis,  48.) 
(He  neither  told  them,  nor  did  they  ask  him, 
What  man  he  was,  nor  of  what  land  he  was.) 

However,  we  here  and  there  find  examples  of  the  use  of 

*  [The  more  literal  translation  :  it  seems  to  nte  that  he  may  be  n'^hf, 
expresses  considerably  more  doubt  than  the  French.] 
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the  subjunctive,  as  in  Latin,  down  to  the  i6th  century, 
and  in  most  of  these  this  subjunctive  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  conditional:  Je  ne  vol  comment  elk  puisse  estre  ferme 
{and  I  see  not  how  it  could  be  fulfilled)  (Villeh.  189).  Platon 
ne  sgait  en  quel  ranc  il  les  doibve  colloquer  {Plato  knows  not 
in  which  rank  he  should  order  them)  (Rab.  ii.  157).  Et  ne 
savoient  comment  ils  s'en  dussent  chevir  (and  they  knew  not 
how  they  ought  to  manage  with  him)  (Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  55). 
As  late  as  Moliere  we  have  :  II  y  a  une- chose  qui  m'e'tonne 
dans  Vastrologie  :  comment  des  gens  quisavent  tous  les  secrets 
des  dieux  .  .  .  aient  besoin  de  faire  leur  cour  {there  is  one 
thing  that  surprises  me  in  astrology :  how  it  is  that  people 
who  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  gods  .  .  .  should  have  any 
need  to  pay  court)  (vii.  396). 

448.  Subjunctive  in  adjective  propositions. — We 
need  not  examine  here  the  adjective  proposition  denoting 
a  complete  proposition  and  equivalent  to  a  second  co- 
ordinate proposition :  On  essaya  de  le  convaincre,  ce  qui 
r^ussit  {=  et  cela  reussit).  In  this  case  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  is  always  in  the  indicative. 

When  it  belongs  to  an  isolated  noun  the  adjective  pro- 
position may  be  explicative  or  determinative.  As  an 
explicative  it  may  be  omitted  without  the  omission 
damaging  the  general  sense  of  the  phrase  :  Chacun  a  son 
defaut  oil  il  revient  toujours ;  and  it  may  have  the  function 
either  of  a  principal  proposition  :  J^ai  un  ami  que  j'attends 
{z=z  et  je  V attends) ;  or  of  an  adverbial  proposition  :  Cet 
e'leve  qui  travaille  {■=parce  quHl  travaille)  fera  des  progres. 
In  both  cases  the  verb  of  the  dependent  proposition  is 
always  in  the  indicative. 

We  have  then  only  to  consider  the  determinative  propo- 
sition, i.e.  one  that  determines  or  restricts  the  significa- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  :  V e'leve  qui  travaille 
bien  fera  des  progres  (a  pupil  who  works  well  will  make 
progress),  > 
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In  the  following  cases  the  verb  of  the  adjective  propo- 
sition takes  the  subjunctive : 

I.  In  a  relative  proposition  denoting  an  aim  or  conse- 
quence, with  an  indeterminate  substantive  as  antecedent: 
Montr ez-moi  tin  chemin  qui  conduise  a  la  ve'rite  (show  me 
a  road  that  leads  to  truth).  In  this  respect  the  syntax  has 
not  changed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  language.  But 
Old  French  came  much  nearer  the  Latin,  and  employed 
this  construction  after  a  determinate  substantive  as  well : 

Quatre  homes  t  iramist  armez 

Qui  hit  alassent  ciecoler.     {Saint  Le'ger,  37.) 

(He  sent  there  four  armed  men 
To  go  and  behead  him.) 

Voyla  que  c'est  de  hien  choisir  les  thresors  qui  se  puissent 
affranchir  de  Vinjure  {behold  what  it  is,  well  to  choose  such 
treasures  as  may  be  saved  from  injury)  (Mont.  i.  38,  p.  142). 

II.  When  the  action  is  presented  as  uncertain  or  prob- 
able, as  after  a  principal  sentence  which  is  negative  in 
form  or  sense,  or  after  one  which  is  interrogative,  con- 
junctive, or  conditional : 

Ce  bloc  enfarine  ne  me  dit  rien  qui  vaille.     (La  Font.  i.  258.) 
(This  floury  block  to  me  bodes  nothing  good.) 

Trouvez  quelqu^un  qui  saehe  comme  moi  raisonner  de  ces 
choses  {find  a  man  who  is  able  to  reason  like  me  about  these 
things).  II  y  a  peu  d'hommes  qui  soient  capables  de  cher- 
cher  et  de  trouver  la  vraie  gloire  {there  are  few  men  who  are 
capable  of  seeking  and  finding  true  glory).  Quy  a-t-il  qui 
vous  fasse  peur?  {what  is  there  to  frighten  you  ?).  Si  c' est 
une  chose  qui  se  puisse  faire,  elk  sera  faite  {if  it  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  done,  it  shall  be  done). 

Such  has  been  the  constant  practice.  However,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  according  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer  the  verb  will  take  either  the  indicative  or  the 
subjunctive.     Compare  the  following  examples:  Qui  est 
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celui  qui  meure  sans  quelque  regret  ?  {who  is  the  man  to  die 
without  some  regret?)  (Malh.  ii.  157). 

Quel  conseil . . .  croyes-vons  qu'on  doit  suivre  ?      (Rac.  iii.  692.) 
(What  counsel...  do  you  think  should  be  followed?) 

Seigneur,  qiCa  done  ce  bruit  qui  vous  doit  etonner?     (id.  iii.  160.) 
(My  lord,  what's  in  this  sound  to  frighten  you?) 

III.  Similarly,  when  the  determinative  proposition  re- 
lates to  a  superlative  or  to  the  adjectives  seul,  unique, 
premier,  dernier,  the  practice  has  always  been  to  put  it  in 
the  subjunctive,  unless  the  proposition  expresses  an  absolute 
reality  :  Cest  le  meilleur  homme  qu'on  puisse  trouver  {lie  is 
the  best  man  to  be  found) ;  but :  Achetez  les  meilleurs  vins  que 
vous  trouverez  {buy  the  best  ivines  you  find).  Cest  la  seule, 
V unique  place  ou  vous  puissiez  aspirer  {it  is  the  only  place  to 
which  you  could  aspire) ;  but :  Oest  V unique,  la  seule,  la 
premiere,  la  derniere  fin  que  Von  doit  5^  proposer  {it's  the 
only— first — last — end  one  ought  to  set  oneself)  ^  Here  again 
we  may  note  occasional  divergence  between  the  syntax  of 
the  17th  century  and  present  usage  : 

Vouloir  ce  que  Dieu  veut,  est  la  seule  science 

Qui  nous  met  en  repos.  (Malh.  i.  43.) 

^  To  wish  what  God  wishes  is  the  only  knowledge  to  set  us  at  rest.) 

//  est  le  seul  des  poetes  qui  salt  parfaitement  ce  qui  convient 
au  poete  {he  is  the  only  poet  who  knows  perfectly  what  is  right 
for  the  poet)  (Rac.  v.  488).  Je  crois  que  c*est  le  seul  de  sa 
famille  qui  a  Fame  tendre  {I  think  he  is  the  only  member  of 
his  family  who  has  a  tender  soul)  (id.  vi.  477).  //  admirera 
Varme'e  navale  la  plus  belle  quHl  est  possible  {he  will  admire 
the  finest  naval  force  possible)  (Sev.  ix.  142).  Cette  pratique 
,  .  .  bannit  V eloquence  du  seul  endroit  ou,  elle  est  en  sa  place 
{this  practice  .  .  .  banishes  eloquence  from  the  only  spot  where 
it  is  in  its  place)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  184). 

^  [In  both  II.  and  III.  the  subjunctives  oi pouvoir,  devoir,  Sec,  followed 
by  the  infinitive  in  French,  often  correspond  to  the  English  supine.] 
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447.  Subjunctive  in  adverbial  propositions. — The 
adverbial  proposition  may  express  (i)  a  circumstance  of 
place  :  Allez  oii  vous  vondrez ;  (2)  a  circumstance  of  time, 
cither  simultaneous  with  the  action  in  the  principal  sen- 
tence :  Je  ferai  cela  quand  vous  vtendrez  ;  posterior  :  J' at 
fait  cela  apres  quUl  est  parti)  or  anterior:  Je  ferai  cela 
avant  qiCil  ne  vienne  ]  (3)  a  circumstance  of  cause,  intro- 
duced by  parce  que,  puisque,  &c. ;  (4)  of  aim,  introduced 
by  afin  que,  pour  que.  Sec. ;  (5)  of  condition,  introduced  by 
au  cas  que,  pour  peu  que,  a  moins  que,  pourvu  que,  &c. ; 
(6)  of  concession,  introduced  by  quoique,  hien  que,  soit  que, 
&c. ;  (7)  of  result,  introduced  by  de  maniere  que,  sans  que, 
irop  .  .  .  pour  que,  si  bien  que,  &c. ;  or  finally  (8)  of  com- 
parison, introduced  by  comme,  de  meme  que,  comme  si, 
autant  que,  plus  que,  moins  que,  plus  .  .  .  plus,  &c. 

I.  Propositions  of  place. — In  propositions  which  denote 
a  circumstance  of  place,  the  mood  used  has  invariably  been 
and  is  the  indicative :  Allez  oil  vous  voudrez.  //  est  bien 
oil  il  est. 

II.  Propositions  of  time. — The  conjunctions  which 
introduce  these  propositions  are  of  two  kinds. 

{a)  Some  express  a  positive  fact,  and  consequently 
govern  the  indicative.  These  are  :  lorsque,  quand,  comme, 
aussi  longtemps  que,  tant  que,  apres  que,  &c.  However,  in 
Middle  French  comme,  under  the  influence  of  the  syntax 
of  the  Latin  cum,  was  construed  with  the  subjunctive  : 
Comme  tous  eussent  souppe  {when  all  had  supped)  (Com- 
mynes,  36).  Comme  le  prieur  des  Augustins  nagueres  se 
pourmenast,  .  .  .  ilfut  rencontre  {as  the  prior  of  the  Augus- 
tinians  was  walking  about  lately  .  .  .  he  was  met)  {Cent.  Nouv. 
i.  38).  Comme  ils  le  priassent  de  leur  vouloir  ecrire  des  his 
{as  they  prayed  him  to  be  good  enough  to  write  laws  for  them) 
(Amyot,  Lucullus,  291).  Comme  quelques-uns  .  .  .  le  prias- 
sent de  se  rctirer  {as  some  of  them  ,  .  .  prayed  him  to 
retire)  (Malh.  iv.  208), 
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{b)  Others  express,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact  more  or  less 
uncertain,  as  jusqu'd  ce  que  (O.  Y.jttsque,  tresque,  decique) 
and  avant  que  (O.  F.  primes  que,  ainz  que,  aingois  que). 
With  avant  que  the  subjunctive  was  in  general  obHgatory 
in  the  Old  as  it  is  in  the  Modern  language ;  with  jusqu'd 
ce  que  the  indicative  is  often  found  both  in  Old  and 
Middle  French : 

Ensemble  ftirent  jusqu' a  Deu  s'en  ralerent.      {Alexis,  121.) 
(They  were  together  till  they  returned  to  God.) 

Le  reis  Salomon  .  .  .  prist  sa  ftlle,  st  la  menast  d  la  cited 
David,  de  ci  que  il  out  parfait  sun  palais  e  le  temple  nostre 
Seignur  {King  Solomon  .  .  .  took  his  daughter,  and  brought 
her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he  had  finished  building  his 
own  palace  and  the  temple  of  our  Lord)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois, 
233)-  lusque  d  ce  qu'il  rencontra  un  chevalier  {until  he  met 
a  knight)  (Rab.  i.  160).  The  indicative  in  these  examples 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  action  is  considered 
as  real.  For  an  action  which  is  considered  as  uncertain, 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  in  Middle  French  the  future  instead 
of  the  subjunctive :  JusqiCa  ce  que  le  conte  s'adressera 
d  les  ramentevoir  {until  this  story  comes  to  recall  them)  (Le 
Maire  de  Beiges,  52). 

III.  Propositions  of  cause.— Propositions  of  cause  are 
construed  with  the  indicative,  unless  they  are  introduced 
by  non  que,  ce  n'est  pas  que  :  Je  suis  venu  parce' que  tu  /'as 
voulu  (/  came  because  you  wished  it).  Je  viendrai  puisque 
vous  le  d^sirez.  But :  Non  queje  le  veuille  {not  that  I  wish 
it).  Ce  n'est  pas  que  nous  le  d^sirions  {it  is  not  that  we 
decree  it).  This  was  the  practice  in  the  Old  language, 
save  for  comme,  which  in  Middle  French  was  construed 
with  the  subjunctive  in  imitation  of  the  Latin:  Car 
comme  les  Atheniens  et  leurs  allies  ensemble  eussent  pris 
grand  nombre  de  prisonniers  barbares  .  .  .  les  allies  par 
honneur  lui  defererent  la  preeminence  de  departir  le  butin 
{and  as  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  together  taken 
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a  great  7iumber  of  barbarian  prisoners  .  .  .  the  allies  con- 
ferred on  him  the  distinction  of  allotting  the  booty)  (Amyot, 
Cimon,  286). 

IV.  Propositions  of  aim  or  end. — As  in  Latin,  the  mood 
used  with  propositions  that  denote  an  aim  or  purpose, 
which  is  in  its  nature  more  or  less  uncertain,  is  the 
subjunctive : 

Soneut  uiil  graisle  por  fo  que  plus  hcl  seit.     {Rol.  1.  1004.) 
(A  thousand  clarions  ring  that  it  may  finer  be.) 

The/o^^r  ce  que  of  Old  French  (§472,  III)  was  replaced  by 
pour  que,  which  from  the  14th  century  has  divided  with 
afin  que  the  task  of  introducing  final  propositions.  Afin 
que  was  still  written  afin  que  in  the  17th  century. 

In  Old  French  the  conjunction  que,  by  itself,  could 
introduce  a  final  proposition  : 

Prist  I'olifan,  quo  repruece  rCen  ait.     {Rol.  1.  2263.) 
(He  took  the  oHfant  [horn],  not  to  have  reproach.) 

On  the  other  hand  after  pour  ce  the  conjunction  que 
might  be  omitted : 

Nel  di  per  co  des  voz  n^ait  la  ntartiries.     (id.  1.  591.) 
(I  do  not  say  it  meaning  [lit.  for  that]  that  none  of  your  men  will  be  cut 
to  pieces.) 

Per  ce  le  fist  ne  fust  aparissant.     (id.  1.  1779.) 
(For  this  he  did  it  [that]  it  should  not  show.) 

The  future  has  sometimes  been  used  exceptionally 
instead  of  the  subjunctive :  Cest  assavoir^  afin  que  quand 
les  subjets  de  nos  dits  tres  hauls  Princes  entendront  .  .  . 
I^illustrite  de  leurs  Princes  ancestres  [it  is  forsooth  that  when 
the  subjects  of  our  said  exalted  Princes  shall  hear  the  illus- 
triousness  of  their  princely  ancestors)  (Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  5). 

V.  Propositions  of  condition. — These  are  mostly  intro- 
duced by  the  conjunction  si{0.  F.  se). 

(a)  When  the  sentence  expresses  a  fact  which  is  not 
doubtful,  the  subordinate  proposition,  if  a  single  one,  is  in 
the  Old  language,  as  well  as  in  the  present  language,  in  the 
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indicative :  Avertissez-moi  s'il  vient.  Je  serai  content  st 
vous  restez\  Wlien,  however,  there  are  two  conditional 
propositions  instead  of  one  after  si,  two  cases  have  to  be 
considered  in  Modern  French.  If  the  second  conditional 
proposition  is  not  preceded  by  que,  its  verb  is  put  in  the 
indicative  :  S'il  vient  et  vous  voit.  S'il  venait  et  vous  disait. 
But  que  may  be  inserted  before  the  second  proposition,  and 
the  mood  then  used  is  the  subjunctive :  S'il  vient  et  qu'il 
vous  voie".  S'il  venait  et  qu'il  vous  dit.  In  Old  French 
que  was  not  inserted,  but  the  subjunctive  was  used  in  the 
second  proposition  in  all  cases : 

Se  il  se  muevent  et  il  me  soit  conte, 

Perdut  avrez  mon  cuer.  {Gaydon,  1.  668.) 

(If  they  stir,  and  it  be  related  to  me, 
You  will  have  lost  my  heart.) 

Se  vos  li  mandiez . ..  et  li  donisiez  la  seigneurie  de  Post,  assez 
tost  la  prendoit  {if you  summoned  him . . .  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  he  would  take  it  soon  enough)  (Villeh.,  41). 

{b)  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentence  expresses 
a  doubtful  fact.  Modern  French  differs  in  many  respects 
from  Old  French.  Most  of  these  divergences  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Old  French  the  subjunctive 
and  the  conditional  were  not  yet  differentiated  (§  454). 

For  hypothetical  phrases.  Modern  French  offers  four 
combinations : 

(i)  Imperfect  indicative  .  .  .  conditional  present :  Si 
f  avals,  je  donnerais  {if  I  had,  I  should  give). 

(2)  ist  pluperfect  indicative  .  .  .  conditional  past :  Si 
f  avals  eu,  faurais  donne  {if  I  had  had,  I  should  have 
given). 

*  In  Latin  when  the  principal  verb  was  in  the  future  the  subordinate 
verb  was  also  put  in  the  future.  We  here  and  there  find  this  construction 
in  Old  French,  especially  in  translations. 

^  [Curiously  enough,  the  French  text  presents  an  example  in  this  very 
sentence  :  *  Toutefois  s'ily  a  deux  propositions  .  .  .  apres  si,  etquela  seconde 
soit  piecede'e  par  que.*] 
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(3)  2nd  pluperfect  indicative  .  .  .  pluperfect  subjunctive: 

Sifeusse  cu,jcusse  donne  {sa.me  meaning). 

(4)  Imperfect  indicative  .  .  .  imperfect  indicative :  St'je 

bougcais,  on  me  tuait  {if  I  had  moved,  I  should  have 

been  killedy. 
(i).  The  first  combination,  Si  favats,  je  donnerats,  was 
only  introduced   into  the  language  in  the   12th  century, 
before  which  they  hesitated  instead  between  two  construc- 
tions :  (i)  Both  verbs  were  put  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  : 

S'tl  fust  leials,  bien  resemblast  baron.     {Rol.  1.  3764.) 
(Had  he  been  loyal,   he  had  true  noble  seemed.) 

or  (ii)  the  subordinate  was  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  and 
the  principal  in  the  conditional : 

Se  veissons  Rollant,  ainz  qu'il  fust  more, 
Ensemble  o  lin  i  donriions  grans  colz.     (id.  1.  1804.) 
(If  we  saw  Roland  before  he  were  dead, 
Together  with  him  we  should  deal  great  blows.) 

These  two  constructions  were  still  in  use  in  the  i6th 
century.  Of  the  first  we  may  quote  :  Seje  le  sceusse,/*?  ne 
le  demandasse  pas  {if  I  knew  it  I  should  not  ask  it)  {Heptam. 
i.  258).  Si  feust  condition  a  laquelle  je  peusse  obvier,  je  ne 
me  desespererois  pas  {were  it  a  condition  that  I  could  avoid, 
I  should  not  despair)  (Rab.  ii.  147).  The  second  may  be 
found  in  Malherbe  :  J'ai  regu  voire  livre  .  .  .  Quelle  vivacitc 
d* esprit . .  .  n'y  aije  point  reconnue  !  Je  dirois  quelle  saillie  ! 
si  en  quelque  endroit  il  y  etlt  des  reprises  dhaleine  .  .  .  {/ 
have  received  your  book  .  .  .  What  liveliness  of  wit  have  I  not 
found  there!  I  would  say  what  onrush[es]!  were  there  any 
intervals  to  take  breath)  (Malh.  ii.  427). 

In  Old  French  we  sometimes  also  find  the  conditional 
present  in  both  propositions  : 

Se  tu  ja  le  porroies  a  ton  cuer  rachate> 

Volentiers  te  lairoie  ariere  retorner.  {Fierahras,  1.  623.) 

(If  thou  couldst  ransom  it  from  thy  heart, 

I  would  willingly  let  thee  return  back.) 

*  [As  a  variety  of  the  last,  we  note  : 

(4a)  Imperfect  indicative  ...  ist  pluperfect  indicative.] 
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This  construction  is  a.lso  found  in  the  17th  century:  J^ai 
a  vous  dire  .  .  .  que,  si  vous  auriez  de  la  repugnance  a  me 
voir  voire  belle-mere,  je  n^en  aurois  pas  moins  a  vous  voir 
mon  beau-fils  (I  have  to  tell  you  .  .  .  that  if  you  [should]  have 
any  aversion  to  see  me  your  mother-in-law,  I  should  have  no 
less  to  see  you  my  son-in-law)  (Mol.  vii.  146). 

(2)  and  (3).  The  second  combination,  St  f  avals  eu, 
faurais  donne,  was  used  in  Old  French,  but  not  frequently ; 
it  scarcely  became  developed  until  Middle  French ;  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  third  combination,  Si  feusse  eu, 
feusse  donne.  Until  the  14th  century  the  following  were 
the  principal  combinations  used  to  express  a  hypothesis 
not  realized  in  the  past : 

{a)  Imperfect  subjunctive  instead  of  the  past  conditional 
used  in  both  parts  of  the  sentence  : 

SU  fust  H  rets,  n'i  oussons  damage.     {Rol.  1.  17 17.) 
(Had  the  king  been  there,  we  had  had  no  hurt  there.) 

Se  Diex  ne  amast  ceste  ost  .  ,  ,  ele  ne  peiist  mie  temr 
ensemble  (if  God  had  not  loved  this  army,  it  could  not  have 
held  together)  (Villeh.  104). 

ip)  Pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  proposition, 
with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  used  instead  of  the  past 
conditional  in  the  principal  proposition : 

Et  s^il  fust  venus  plus  par  tans 

Ne  trovast  pas  de  si  grant  sans 

Les  gens,  ne  de  tel  volenieit.         (JDohpathos,  p.  407.) 
(And  if  he  had  come  earlier 

He  had  not  found  the  people  so  well-intentioned, 
Nor  having  such  a  wish.) 

{6)  Imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  proposition 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the  principal :  Li  roys  .  .  . 
se  fust  bien  garantis  es  galies,  se  il  vousist  {voulut)  {the  king 
.  .  .  might  well  have  gone  into  safety  on  the  galleys,  had  he 
wished)  (Joinv.  306). 

{d)  2nd  pluperfect  indicative  in  the  subordinate  proposi- 
tion and  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the  principal ; 
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Se  tut  le  moitt  aveies  as  povres  depart! , 

La  croix  eiisses  prise.  {Vie  de  St.  Thomas,  \.  sSti.) 

(If  thou  hadst  shared  all  thy  worldly  goods  among  the  poor, 
Thou  wouldst  have  taken  the  cross.) 

Most  of  these  combinations  and  otherS;  into  the  details 
of  which  we  need  not  enter,  existed  in  the  15th  century, 
and  even  in  the  i6th. 

We  may,  however,  note  here  the  construction  with  si 
and  the  past  conditional  which  survives  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury: S't'/s  auroient  ayme  ces  promesses  spirituelles  .  .  .,  leur 
te'moignage  n'eust  pas  eu  de  force  {if  they  had  loved  these 
spiritual  promises  .  .  .  their  witness  would  have  had  no 
strength)  (Pascal,  Pens.  i.  252). 

(4).  The  fourth  of  the  existing  combinations,  Si  je 
bougeais,  on  me  tuait,  is  identical  in  sense  with  the  second 
and  third  ones ;  it  is  equivalent  to  Si  favais  bouge,  on 
m*aurait  tue,  or  Si  feusse  bouge,  on  m^eut  tue.  This  con- 
struction is  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  Old  French ;  it 
gives  a  greater  vivacity  : 

Destniite  esteit  la  vile  se  conrei  n'en  preneit.       {Rou,  i,  p.  52,!.  413.) 
(Destroyed  was  the  town  if  no  precautions  were  taken.) 

Instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative  in  both  propositions, 
the  imperfect  indicative  was  frequently  used  in  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the 
subordinate :  Tuit  estoient  perdu,  se  ce  ne  fust  li  cuens 
{all  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  {for)  the  count) 
(Joinv.  296).  In  this  example  fust  has  the  function  of 
a  pluperfect  subjunctive,  and  is  equivalent  to  * y  eut  ete' 

Pyrrhtts  vivoit  heureux  s'il  etit  pu  Pe'couter.     (Boileau,  Epit.  i.  1.  88.) 
(Pyrrhus  had  lived  happy  if  he  had  been  able  to  listen  to  his  advice.) 

Instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  subordinate 
proposition  we  may  find  the  ist  pluperfect  indicative  :  (4  a) 
S^'/avais  dit  un  seul  mot,  on  vous  tuait  {had  I  said  a  single 
word,  they  would  have  killed  you). 
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VI.  Propositions  of  concession. — (i)  In  the  present 
language,  all  conjunctions  and  conjunctive  locutions 
which  indicate  concession  require  the  subjunctive,  except 
quand  and  quand  mime^  which  are  construed  with  the 
conditional.  We  say :  Quand  meme  tu  aurais  fait  cela 
{even  if  you  had  done  that)^  but :  quoique.  Men  que  iu  le 
veuilles  {although  you  wish  it).  This  usage  was  far  from 
being  so  strict  until  the  17th  century,  and  the  indicative  is 
frequently  found  with  quoique,  bien  que,  encore  que,  malgre 
que,  locutions  which  indeed  were  but  of  late  introduction 
into  the  language.  Malherbe  held  that  both  constructions 
should  be  preserved,  bien  que  vous  fussiez  and  bien  que 
vous  fates,  the  former  for  doubtful  suppositions,  the 
second  for  positive  facts.     Thus  we  have  the  indicative  in  : 

La  mienne,  quotque  aux  yeiix  elle  n'est  pas  si  forte.     (Mol.  iii.  251.) 
(Mine  [hand],  although  to  the  eye  it  seems  not  so  strong.) 

Uambassadeur  presenta  sa  lettre  au  Roi,  qui  ne  la  lut  pas 
quoique  le  Hollandois  proposa  d*en  faire  la  lecture  [the 
ambassador  presented  his  letter  to  the  king,  who  did  not  read 
it,  though  the  Dutchman  proposed  that  it  should  be  read) 
(Sev.  ii.  454^. 

Menage  blamed  Vaugelas  for  writing  quoique  quelques- 
Tins  seraient  d'avis  instead  of  quoique  quelques-uns  soient 
d'avis. 

The  subjunctive  was  enforced  only  when  the  conjunction 
was  understood,  as  was  the  case  when  two  concessive 
propositions  were  in  opposition  : 

Voeillet  o  non,  tot  i  laissat  son  tens  (temps).     {Rol.  1.  1419.) 
(Will  he  or  no,  each  leaves  there  his  life.) 

Mais  soit  cette  croyance  ou  fausse  ou  veritable.     (Corn.  iii.  514.) 
(But  be  this  belief  or  false  or  true.) 

And  the  present  language  requires  that  the  two  alter- 
natives should  be  preceded  by  the  conjunction  que :  qu'// 
veuille  ou  non ;  or  that  there  should  be  a  repetition  of  soit 
que :  soit  que  cette  croyance  soit  fausse,  soit  quV//(?  soit  vraie. 
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The  subjunctive  was  and  is  enforced  when  by  omission 
of  the  conjunction  the  concessive  proposition  is  changed 
into  an  independent  proposition  : 

Ne  votis  contraiguez  point :  diit  ui'di  cottier  le  jour, 

Je  tiendrai  rna  promcsse  . . .  (Corn.  vi.  426.) 

(Force  not  yourself ;  should  it  cost  me  my  life, 
I'll  keep  my  promise.) 

(2)  The  idea  of  concession,  instead  of  being  marked  by 
conjunctions  expressed  or  understood,  may  be  marked  by 
qui  que,  quoi  que,  followed  by  a  verb ;  by  quelque  or  tout 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  or  adjective  followed  by  que; 
by  si,  pour,  taut,  &c.,  accompanied  by  an  adjective  or  adverb 
followed  by  que.  These  various  constructions  all  require 
the  subjunctive,  except  tout  .  .  .  que,  which  governs  the 
indicative :  Qui  que  vous  soyez.  Quoi  que  vous  disiez. 
Quelque  part  que  vous  soyez.  Pour  sage  quHl  soit  {wise 
though  he  be).  But :  Tout  sage  qu'il  est  {wise  as  he  is).  In 
the  Old  language  also  the  subjunctive  is  mostly  used. 
Exceptions  are  rare\  and  arise  mostly  from  an  imitation  of 
Latin  syntax,  which  in  this  case  required  the  indicative : 

Donet  as  povres  ou  qnUl  les  pot  trover.  {Alexis,  19.) 

(Gives  to  the  poor  wherever  he  could  find  them.) 

*  In  the  numerous  examples  in  Old  French  oilequel . .  .  que,  followed  by 
the  future  or  conditional;  we  have  not  concessive  propositions,  but  simple 
relative  propositions.  Thus  as  late  as  Malherbe  we  find  :  //  aura  dent 
pour  dent,  ou  ceil  pour  ceil,  lequel  qii^il  voudra,  cest  a  dire  rien  pour  rieii 
{he  shall  have  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  ivhichever  he  pleases,  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  for  Ttothing)  (iii.  55),  When,  on  the  contrary,  lequel.  .  .que 
has  a  concessive  sense  it  governs  the  subjunctive  :  Mais  lequel  des 
d<?ux  qui  vienne,  qttil  tache  sujiout  de  venir  seul  {but,  whichever  of  the 
tivo  comes,  let  him  try  above  all  to  come  alone)  (J.  J.  Rousseau,  Letter  to 
du  Peyroti.  8  Sept.  i767\  We  have  the  same  thing  in  sentences  like  the 
following  : 

Et  dist :  Chevaliers,  or  ale's 

Quel  part  que  vous  onques  vol6s. 

(Chrest.  de  Tr.,  Percev.,  1.  8261.) 

(And  said,   *  Knights,   now  go 
Whithersoever  you  please.') 
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Quel  part  quHl  se  turnout  {tourna),  ses  adversaires  sur- 
montout  {surmonta)  {wherever  he  turned  he  overcame  his 
adversaries)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  52). 

S'il  n^est  bon  courttsan,  tant frise  ^eMt-il  etre.     (Regnier,  Sat.  xii.  1.  13.) 
(If  there  be  no  good  courtier,  however  curled  [his  hair].) 

VII.  Propositions  of  consequence  or  result. — The  mood 
in  propositions  of  consequence  is  sometimes  the  indicative, 
sometimes  the  subjunctive.  The  indicative  is  used  if  the 
consequence  is  in  the  past:  II a  regu  tant  de  coups  qu'il  en  est 
mort.  The  subjunctive  is  used  if  the  consequence  is  in  the 
future  :  Faites  en  sorte  que  Von  ne  vous  voie  pas  {act  so  that 
you  may  not  he  seen).  Such  has  been  the  practice  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  language.  Sometimes,  however, 
though  rarely,  we  find  the  future  instead  of  the  subjunctive 
to  denote  that  the  consequence  is  to  come :  Je  trouveray  assez 

fagon  que  chacun  vous  aydera  (/  will  find  ways  enough  for 

each  one  to  help  you)  (Saintre,  75).    Jeferai  en  sorte  vers  mon 

frere,  que  sa  teste  sera  tesmoing  {I  will  so  act  to  my  brother 

that  his  head  shall  be  witness)  {Heptam.  i.  291).    Old  French 

often  omitted  the  conjunction  que : 

L'empereor  tant  li  donez  aveir 

N't  ait  Franceis  qui  tot  ne  s'en  merveilt.       (Rot.  1.  570.) 

(Give  so  much  wealth  to  the  emperor, 

That  there  be  no  Frenchman  who  does  not  altogether  marvel.) 

VIII.  Propositions  of  comparison. — We  saw  (§  374, 

2,  p.  595)  that  after  mieux  in  the  sense  oi plutot  in  the  Old 
language  que  was  used  with  the  subjunctive;  while  the 
infinitive  is  used  in  the  Modern  language. 

On  the  other  hand  with  pour  peu  que,  and  down  to  the 
17th  century  with  si  peu  que,  the  indicative  was  used  : 

Charles  chancelet,  por  pot  quil  nest  chaiiz  (tombe).      {Rol.  1.  3608.) 
(Charles  staggers  ;  a  little  more  and  he  had  fallen.) 

Si  peu  que  fa,\  cCespoir  ne  luit  qiiavec  contramte.     (Corn.  iii.  522.) 
(The  little  hope  I  have  shines  but  constrainedly.) 
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With  comme  si  Old  and  Middle  French  very  frequently 
used  the  subjunctiv^e : 

A  I'egUse  se  fist  porier 

Come  se  il  ne  peust  aler.     {Rou,  1.  604,  p.  31,) 
(He  had  himself  borne  to  church 
As  if  he  could  not  walk.) 

Comme  si  ce  fust  marchandise  malaisee  que  reprehensions  et 
nouvelletez  (as  if  7'eprehension  and  new  devices  were  merchan- 
dise hard  to  come  by)  (Mont.  i.  25). 

In  all  other  cases  the  mood  is  invariably  the  indicative. 

IV.    Infinitive. 

448.  Infinitive  mood. — The  infinitive  is  the  verbal  sub- 
stantive. This  accounts  for  its  being  freely  construed  with 
the  article  in  Old  French  : 

Ja  li  corners  ne  vos  avreit  mestier.     {Rol.  1.  1742.) 
(Now  to  blow  the  horn  would  be  no  help  to  you.) 

Va  bone  femme,  a  tun  ostel  dormir ;  si  te  desenivreras  par  le 
dormir  (^0,  good  woman,  and  sleep  at  thy  house,  and  sober 
thyself  by  sleeping)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  4).  Et  luy  souvint 
comment  a  son  departir  n'avoit  diet  a  dieu  a  la  dame  {and 
he  remembered  how  at  his  leaving  he  had  not  said  goodbye  to 
the  lady)  (Rab.  i.  334).  Pascal,  in  the  17th  century,  still 
writes  :  les  marchers,  les  toussers,  les  ^ternuers  {walkings, 
coughings,  sneezings) ;  and  La  Fontaine :  le  manger,  le 
dormir,  et  le  boire  {eating,  sleeping,  and  drinking) ;  and  we 
have  preserved  traces  of  this  construction  in  un  etre,  des 
vivres  {^vivers,*  victuals),  le  devoir,  le  repentir,  Sec;  but  in 
these  words  the  infinitive  has  renounced  the  verbal  idea 
and  French  has  never  gone  so  far  as  Italian  and  used 
le  se  repentir  {il pentirsi). 

It  is  owing  to  this  substantive  function  of  the  infinitive 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  nominative,  predicate,  or  direct 
object :  Mentir  est  une  honte.  Souffler  n^est  pas  jouer. 
J'aime  m/<?«.rtravailler.     Down  to  the  17th  century  it  could 
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also  be  used  as  an  indirect  object  and  even  be  co-ordinated 
as  such  with  an  ordinary  substantive  by  the  conjunction 
et\  Son  salut  de'pendoit  de  lui  plaire  {liis  safety  depended 
on  pleasing  her)  (Rac.  ii.  487).  On  ne  park  plus  que  de 
guerre  et  de  partir  {nothing  is  talked  of  now  but  war  and 
departing)  (Sev.  iii.  18).  A  force  de  gout  et  de  connoitre 
les  bienseances  {impelled  by  taste  and  the  understanding  of 
etiquette)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  221). 

449.  Simple  infinitive.— I.  The  simple  infinitive  (i.e., 
the  infinitive  not  introduced  by  a  preposition)  occurs  after 
the  declaratory  verbs  croire,  s'imaginer,  savoir,  &c. ;  after 
some  verbs  of  feeling,  e.g.  aimer  mieux,  preferer,  de'sirer; 
after  verbs  of  motion :  aller  (etre  in  the  sense  of  aller^), 
courir,  accourir,  descendre)  after  some  auxiliary  verbs,  aller, 
devoir,  vouloir,  pouvoir  (§  432) ;  after  the  verbs  daigner, 
faillir,  manquer,  penser,  oser,  sentir,  laisser,  voir,  faire,  and 
the  prepositions  void,  voild,  v^^hich  contain  the  verb  voir : 
Void  venir  le  printemps  {here  [=  now^  comes  the  spring). 

The  present  practice  resembles  that  of  Old  French  in 
some  respects,  and  differs  in  others.  It  resembles  it  in  this 
way,  that,  unlike  Middle  French  and  the  language  of  the 
17th  century,  it  makes  use  of  the  preposition  when  the 
infinitive  is  the  real  subject  of  a  verb :  //  est  beau  de 
mourir  pour  la  patrie.  In  fact  Old  French  in  this  case 
had  the  choice  between  the  simple  and  the  prepositional 
infinitive.  Side  by  side  with  sentences  on  this  model : 
N'est  mie  petite  chose  estre  gendre  le  rei  {it  is  no  light  thing 
to  be  son-in-law  of  the  king)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  72),  many 
such  phrases  may  be  found  with  the  preposition  a  or  de: 
Etfu  granz  mervoille  a  regarder  {and  it  was  a  great  marvel 
to  behold)  (Villeh.  236).  Ce  estoit  trop  laide  chose  .  .  .  de  soy 
enyvrer  {it  was  too  ugly  a  thing  .  ,  .  to  make  oneself  drunk) 
(Joinv.  23),     A  few  impersonal  verbs  only,  as  il  estuet  (O.  F. 

*  [In  all  the  compound  tenses  {fat  e'te  a  Paris,  &c.)  and  in  the  preterite 
{jefus  a  Paris) ;  the  latter  is  very  archaic] 
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=  tJicrc  is  need),  il  convietjf,  Slc,  were  generally  construed 
with  the  simple  infinitive.  Between  the  14th  and  the  i8th 
centuries  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  to  employ 
only  the  simple  infinitive  :  Pour  quoy  est  necessairese  pour- 
veoir  d'atiiys  {wherefore  it  is  needful  to  provide  oneself  with 
friends)  (Commynes,  39).  Puis  que  vous  plaist  me  faire 
tant  d' honneur  [since  it  pleases  you  to  do  me  so  much  honour) 
(Rab.  ii.  204).  Le  plus  aspre  et  difficile  mestier  du  monde . . . 
c'est  faire  dignement  le  roy  {the  hardest  and  most  difficult 
craft  in  the  world  is  to  play  the  king  worthily)  (Mont.  iii.  7). 
Pourquoi  .  .  .  ne  sera  il  pas  capable  de  le  connoistre  et  de 
rayfner  en  la  maniere  qiCil  liii  plaira  se  communiquer  d 
nous  ?  {why  .  .  .  shall  he  [man]  not  be  capable  of  knowing 
and  loving  Him  in  the  way  in  which  He  shall  be  pleased  to 
communicate  Himself  to  us?)  (Pasc,  Pens.  i.  286). 

Et  cest  «*estimer  rien  ^^t'estimer  tout  le  monde.     (Mol.  v.  447.) 
(And  to  esteem  all  the  world  is  to  esteem  nothing.) 

When  occurring  as  the  object,  the  simple  infinitive,  on 
the  contrary,  was  used  in  Old  as  well  as  in  Middle  French 
more  widely  than  in  Modern  French.  In  the  17th  century 
the  simple  infinitive  was  still  allowed  as  the  object  of 
prier,  promettre,  demander,  tenter^  and  feindre.  The  list  of 
verbs  governing  this  construction  would  be  a  very  long  one 
for  previous  centuries.  Similarly  in  the  17th  century  the 
comparative  locutions  a  moins  que,  mieux  que,  plutot  que, 
were  regularly  followed  by  the  simple  infinitive  ;  while  at 
the  present  day  they  require  the  preposition  de.  There  is 
still,  however,  some  hesitation  with  aimer  mieux  que  {to 
prefer)  {il  aimerait  pariir  mieux  que  rester,  or  que  de  rester), 

II.  The  verbs  of  feeling,  sentir,  entendre,  voir,  and  even 
laisser  and  faire  construed  with  the  infinitive,  give  us 
the  type  of  expression  called  the  infinitive  proposition, 
i.e.  a  proposition  where  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  accom- 
panies the  infinitive  is  its  subject.  This  form,  which  is  in 
constant  use  in  Latin  (the  subject  of  the  infinitive  being 

3B 
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put  in  the  accusative  case),  often  occurs  in  Old  French, 
especially  in  translations;  and  it  was  sometimes  even 
preceded  by  a  preposition :  Et  lour  donna  rentes  pour 
elles  vivre  {and  he  gave  them  incomes  for  them  to  live) 
(Joinv.  725).  It  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  in 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  with  all  kinds  of  verbs  of 
belief  or  desire,  as  in  Latin :  Par  ce  moyen  il  luy  sembloit 
le  Roy  estre  affoibly  de  la  tierce  partie  {by  this  means  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  king  would  be  weakened  by  a  third  [of 
his  power^  (Comm.  80).  //  luy  feut  respondu  qu'ils  deman- 
doient  les  cloches  leur  estre  rendues  {he  was  answered 
that  they  asked  for  the  bells  to  be  given  back  to  them)  (Rab.  i. 
68).  Vegece  .  .  .  veut  Phomme  de  guerre  estre  nourri  aux 
champs  { Vegetius  wishes  the  warrior  to  be  bred  in  the  fields) 
(Noel  du  Fail,  i.  7).  Similarly,  as  late  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury :  //  se  trouve  assez  de  vaillants  hommes  Stre  prets 
a  toutes  occasions  d'epandre  leur  sang  {enough  brave  men 
are  found  to  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  shed  their  blood) 
(Malh.  ii.  472). 

La  voyant  si  pale,  il  la  crut  etro  morte.     (Corn.  i.  233.) 
(Seeing  her  so  pale,  he  thought  her  to  be  dead.) 

This  construction  has  been  limited  in  the  Modern  lan- 
guage to  the  verbs  of  feeling  quoted  above ;  it  calls  for 
the  following  observations. 

The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
accusative,  but  maybe  in  the  dative  :  JeVai  entenduparler 
(I  heard  him  speak) ;  Je  les  ai  vu  venir  {I  saw  them  come) 
{le,  les,  accusatives,  are  the  logical  subjects  oi parler,  venir). 
Je  lui  ai  entendu  dire  {I  heard  him  say) ;  Je  leur  ai  vu 
faire  telle  chose  {I  saw  them  do,  &c.)  [lui,  leur,  datives,  are 
the  logical  subjects  of  dire,  faire\ 

When  the  subject  is  in  the  accusative  the  sentence  may 
present  the  following  types  :  (i)  II  le  fait  perir{he  makes  him 
perish),  the  infinitive  being  intransitive.  (2)  II  le  fait  avouer 
son  crime  {he  makes  him  avow  his  crime),  the  infinitive  being 
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transitive,  and  with  an  object  expressed.  (3)  II  lefaittuer 
(he  has  him  put  to  death^,  the  infinitive  being  active  in  form, 
passive  in  sense. 

When  the  subject  is  in  the  dative,  //  lui  fait  tuer  {lie 
makes  him  kill,  i.e.  someone  else),  the  dative  may  easily  be 
explained  as  follows.  Consider  the  sentences  Je  lui  donne 
un  livre ;  Je  lui  vois  un  livre  entre  les  mains  (I  see  a  book  in 
his  hands).  In  these  sentences  lui  is  in  the  dative.  The 
second  naturally  leads  up  to  this  new  sentence  :  Je  lui  vois 
lire  uti  livre  (I  perceive  him  to  read  a  book).  In  this  last 
sentence  the  notion  ot  the  dative  has  disappeared,  although 
the  form  is  modelled  on  the  preceding  phrase,  and  Itii 
appears  as  the  logical  subject  of  the  action  expressed  by  lire. 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  starting-points  of  the  construc- 
tions to  be  examined,  where  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
infinitive  of  a  transitive  verb  having  a  passive  signification 
with  an  active  form ;  on  the  other,  the  dative  lui  renouncing 
its  etymological  function  and  assuming  a  new  one. 

(i)  Construction  with  the  accusative. — In  il  le  fait  perir  [he 
makes  him  perish),  the  pronoun  le  is  both  the  direct  object 
o{  fait  and  the  subject  oi  perir.  It  follows  that  in  com- 
pound tenses  the  participle  fait  ought  to  agree  with  the 
object  when  this  precedes  it.  So  we  find  in  the  17th 
century : 

Qui  ma  flamme  a  nourrie  et  Va  faite  ainsi  croitre. 
(Which  has  nourished  my  flame,  and  made  it  thus  grow.) 

Although  Malherbe  (iv.  278)  reproaches  Desportes  for 
this  concord,  we  still  read  in  Montesquieu :  La  simplicite 
des  lois  les  a  faites  souvent  meconnaitre  {the  simplicity  of 
laws  has  often  made  them  misunderstood),  and  this  tradition 
has  persisted  in  popular  speech  [although  it  has  been  lost 
in  literary  French]. 

In  Old  French,  corresponding  to  il  le  fait  avouer  son 
crime  (he  makes  him  avow  his  crime) ;  il  le  fait  tuer  (he 
makes  (i.e.  lets)  him  be  killed),  we  have  in  the  perfect  tense 
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il  les  a  faits  avoucr  Icur  crituc,  il  les  a  faits  (iter.  Con- 
sequently there  would  have  been  no  difference  in  the 
inflexion  of  the  participle  in  the  two  sentences :  Lafemme 
que  fai  entendue  chanter. — La  chanson  que  fai  enten- 
due  (Mod.  F.  entendu)  chanter.  Entendii  would  have 
been  declined  in  both  cases,  because  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive  in  either  case  is  the  object  of  entendu  :  f  ai entendu 
la  femme  chanter — J^ai  entendu  la  chanson  etre  chant e'e.  It 
is  this  construction  that  we  must  recognize  in  the  following 
lines,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable  : 

Par  les  traits  de  Jehu  fai  vu  percer  le  pere\ 

Vous  avez  vu  les  fits  massacres  par  la  mere.     (Rac.  iii.  614.) 

(I  saw  the  father  pierced  by  Jehu's  arrows  ; 

You  have  seen  the  sons  massacred  by  the  mother. 

They  are  equivalent  to  :  fai  vu  le  pere  etre  perc6  par  les 
traits  de  Jehu,  &c.  If  we  modify  the  sentence  and  say: 
Mon  pere  que  fai  vu  percer  par,  &c.,  here  also  percer  is 
equivalent  to  etre  perce]  and  vu  will  have  for  its  object 
the  relative  que,  representing  mon  pere.  With  an  object 
of  another  gender  and  number,  it  is  evident  that  vu  would 
have  been  declined  :  Les  freres  que  fai  vus  percer  par  les 
traits  de  Jehu  ;  La  chanson  que  fai  entendue  chanter  par 
cette  artiste. 

As  we  shall  see  below  (ii),  the  grammar  of  to-day  no 
longer  permits  a  construction  of  this  kind.  However,  the 
new  rule  has  not  affected  the  verb  laisser,  and  in  the  case  of 
this  verb  the  grammarians  sometimes  make  the  participle 
agree  with  the  preceding  object,  sometimes  leave  it  un- 
declined. 

(ii)  Construction  with  the  dative. — There  are  two  types  of 
this  construction  :  il  lui  fait  pe'rir  and  il  hiifait  avouer  son 
crime.  In  the  former  the  verb  is  intransitive  and  without 
any  object ;  in  the  latter  the  verb  is  transitive  and  accom- 
panied by  an  object. 

There  are  no  longer  any  examples  of  the  construction 
il  lui  fait  pe'rir,  in  which  the  active  infinitive  would  have  the 
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function  of  a  passive.  But  it  existed  in  Old  French,  and 
has  left  numerous  traces  in  Modern  French,  with  faire  : 
l^otis  rente ndcz,  Monsieur,  je'ne  lui  fais  pas  dire  {yoit  hear 
her,  sir,  I  don't  make  her  say  [it])  (Dancourt,  Les  Bow- 
geoises  a  la  mode,  Act  iv.  So.  6) ;  with  laisser  : 

Faites  voire  devoir  et  laissez  faire  aux  dieux.     (Corn.  iii.  312.) 
(Do  your  duty  and  let  [things]  be  wrought  by  the  gods.) 

The  type  //  lui  fait  avouer  son  crime  is  a  frequent  idiom 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  Modern  language :  Je  ne  le  lui 
fais  pas  dire  (/  don't  make  him  say  it). 

Je  me  laissai  conduire  a  cet  airaable  guide.     (Rac.  iii.  176,) 
(I  let  myself  be  led  by  this  kind  guide.) 

The  subject  of  the  infinitive  may  be  understood,  the 
sentence  offering  then  the  primitive  construction  without 
showing  whether  the  subject  is  in  the  accusative  or  the 
dative :  Les  marchandises  qii'on  a  fait  vendre  {the  goods 
which  they  made  [some  one]  sell) ;  Les  paroles  qu'ii  a  entendu 
dire  {the  words  ivhich  he  heard  [some  one]  say).  In  the  present 
language  the  feeling  for  this  construction  is  almost  lost, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  rules  for  the  concord  of  the  past 
participle.  With  the  verb  laisser  usage  is  uncertain  ;  with 
other  verbs,  voir,  entendre,  &c.,  the  concord  varies  according 
to  the  construction  \  With  faire  the  participle  is  not 
declined.  Whence  comes  the  difference  ?  Probably  from 
the  greater  or  less  facility  of  using  the  given  verb  in  the 
passive  voice.  Formerly  Elle  a  e'te  laisse'e  chanter-,  Elle 
a  ete  entendue  chanter,  were  used,  and  such  phrases  might 
still  be  used.     But  Elle  a  e'te  faite  chanter  is  inadmissible. 

Thus  faire  has  been  considered  as  forming  one  with  the 
following  infinitive,  the  combination  being  equivalent  to 
a  simple  factitive  verb.  By  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
the  indeclinability  of  the  past  participle  oi  faire  with  the 

*  [The  participle  agrees  if  its  immediate  complement  is  the  preceding- 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  it  is  indeclinable  il  its  immediate  complement  is  the 
infinitive  :  noxi>i  les  avons  vus  coitrir;  les  soldats  qiiej'aivxx  massacnr.^ 
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infinitive  had  become  a  fixed  rule.  Thus  the  line  of  Olivier 
de  Magny, 

Ainsi  le  del  Va  faite  naitre^ 
(So  heaven  let  her  be  born,) 

contains  a  solecism,  and  the  language  now  uses  this  verb 
periphrastically  to  form  factitives. 

Faire  is  also  used  with  the  infinitive  in  the  expression 
//  nefait  que  parler,  quejouer,  &c.  {he  does  nothing  but  talk, 
play,  &c.).  How  is  this  use  to  be  explained  ?  According 
to  some  the  infinitive  is  here  a  substantive,  and  this  con- 
struction offers  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  the 
persistence  of  the  substantive  use  of  the  infinitive  in  the 
Modern  language ;  but  it  may  be  objected  that  in  this  con- 
struction what  is  felt  in  the  verb  is  an  infinitive  and  not  a 
substantive.  According  to  others  the  infinitive  keeps  its  full 
verbal  value,  while  /aire  has  an  intensive  function  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  English  to  do  (I  do  play).  Some 
examples  have  been  cited  of  this  English  expression  in 
Old  French,  but  they  are  contested ;  and  neither  explana- 
tion can  be  accepted  without  reserve. 

Again,  the  language  makes  a  distinction  in  the  use  of 
the  infinitive  according  as  its  subject  is  in  the  accusative 
or  the  dative.  When  the  infinitive  is  used  absolutely 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  its  subject  in  the  accusative  :  Je 
le  lai'sse  faire ;  Je  le  fais  travailler ;  Je  le  vois  venir.  We 
no  longer  say  currently,  like  Corneille  :  Laissez  faire  aux 
dieux.     Laissons-lui  faire  has  become  laissons-le  faire. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  infinitive  is  followed  by  a 
direct  object,  its  subject  is  more  often  put  in  the  dative  : 
Laissez-\vL\ faire  son  devoir;  Je  \\xi vois  commencer un grand 
travail.  Je  le  vois  commencer  un  grand  travail,  although  it 
occurs,  is  not  so  good.  Compare  the  two  phrases :  Je 
Ventends  chanter ;  Je  lui  entends  chanter  une  chanson. 

450.  Prepositional  infinitive. — Here  French  and  the 
other  Romance  langueiges  diverge  from  Latin.     What  the 
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Latin  expressed  by  the  declension  of  the  gerund  has 
from  the  Romanic  period  been  rendered  by  the  infinitive 
preceded  by  a  preposition.  The  prepositions  so  used  are 
numerous  :  a,  de,  pour,  sans,  jiisqiCd,  &c.  The  most  mv 
portant  are  a  and  de.  Practice  has  varied  greatly  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  preposition  a  before  the  infinitive ; 
it  "was  especially  used  in  the  Old  language :  commencer, 
esperer,  tenter,  essayerdifaire.  Later,  from  the  13th  century, 
the  use  of  de  increased  at  the  expense  of  a.  However, 
modern  usage  often  hesitates  still  between  the  two  pre- 
positions. 

De  +  infinitive.— The  development  given  by  the  language 
to  de  has  resulted  in  making  this  preposition  a  sort  of  sign 
of  the  infinitive.  In  many  cases  its  only  function  is  to 
announce  this  mood.  De  retains  its  proper  value  (i)  when 
the  infinitive  is  the  complement  of  a  noun  or  an  adjective^  : 
le  de'sir  de  vaincre;  desireux  de  vaincre;  (2)  when  the 
verb  or  the  adverb  which  precedes  it  governs  the  preposi- 
tion de :  accuser  qttelqu'un  d'un  crime,  6! avoir  commis  un 
crime  [Eng.  of];  louer  quelquhtn  dhm  travail,  d' avoir  fait 
un  travail  [Eng.  /or] ;  loin,  pres  du  depart,  loin,  pres  de 
partir  [de  not  translated  in  English] ;  hors  de  la  maison ; 
hors  de  le  battre,  il  ne  pouvait  le  trailer  plus  mal  [Eng.  of\ 

•  But  de  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  proper  signification  in  : 
(i)  //  est  honteux  de  mentir;  (2)  //  aime  mieux  travailler 
que  de  sortir;  (3)  //  me  demande  de  venir;  (4)  Grenouilles 
de  sauter  {frogs  [began]  to  jump);  (5)  De  dire  s'il  eut  tort 
ou  raison,je  ne  sais.  In  these  five  cases  the  preposition  de 
introduces  the  infinitive  :  its  use  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  English  preposition  to,  but  is  more  variously  developed. 
Whence  comes  this  usage  ?  The  Old  language  will  ex- 
plain it. 

Where  we  now  say  :  La  paix  est  une  belle  chose ;  Le 
mensonge  est  une  chose  honteuse,  in  Old  French  they  used  : 
Bonne  chose  est  de  paix ;  Chose  honteuse  est  de  mensonge ; 

1  [The  English  of  in  the  corresponding  tksire  of  doing.] 
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that  is :  Bonne  chose  vient  de  paix  {a  good  tiling  comes  of 
peace) ;  Chose  hontense  vient  de  mensonge  {a  shameful  thing 
comes  of  untruthfulness).  As  the  substantive  could  be 
replaced  by  an  infinitive,  the  Old  language  used :  Chose 
honteuse  est  de  mentir,  Honte  est  dS  mentir ;  and  with  the 
pleonastic  attribute  ce  accompanying  the  verb  etre :  C'est 
honte  de  mentir  {it  is  shame  to  lie).  In  this  last  form 
the  proper  sense  of  de  was  weakened,  and  the  language 
saw  in  this  expression  a  new  construction,  and  ce  was 
soon  replaced  by  il  (§  390,  IV,  p.  622) :  //  est  honteux 
de  mentir. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  construction  examined  the  pre- 
position de  lost  all  its  etymological  significance,  and  became 
the  mere  sign  of  the  infinitive.  Hence  the  extension  that 
we  note  in  the  foregoing  examples  :  II  aime  mieux  travailler 
que  de  sortir.  II  fait  plus  que  d^oheir.  Here  the  language 
still  uses  the  simple  infinitive  also  :  //  airne  mieux  travailler 
que  sortir  {lie  prefers  working  to  going  out). 

The  expressions  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  on  the  previous  page, 
must  be  further  considered. 

In  //  lui  demande  de  venir,  venir  is  the  direct  object  of 
demande  (being  comparable  to  un  service  in  //  lui  demande 
un  service) ;  the  preposition  de  simply  serves  to  soften  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  verbs.  In  the  phrase  Ille  prie  ,&& 
venir,  which  has  been  modelled  on  the  type  of  //  lui 
demande  de  venir,  the  language  comes  to  construe  a 
transitive  verb  with  two  uncoordinated  direct  objects. 

In  Grenouilles  de  sauter  we  find  the  construction  called 
'  infinitive  of  narration  '  or  historic  infinitive.  It  is  generally 
explained  by  supposing  an  ellipsis :  '  Grenouilles  entre- 
prennent  de  sauter'  ;  the  explanation  is  wrong,  for  no 
ellipsis  could  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  idiom.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  comes  from  Latin,  which  uses  the  historic 
infinitive  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  preposition  de  has  here 
no  other  function  than  that  of  introducing  the  infinitive. 

In  De  dire  s'il  eut  tort  ou  raison,  je  ne  sais,  de  only  serves 
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to  announce  the  infinitive,  as  we  see  from  the  direct  con- 
struction :  Je  nc  sais  dire  s'il  cut  tort  on  raison.  This  mode 
of  expression,  where  the  infinitive  is  placed  either  as  the 
subject  or  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  has 
become  antiquated.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  very 
frequent  use  down  to  the  17th  century :  "D'appeler  les  mains 
e/ifieniies,  c'est  un  conseil  un  pen  gaillard  (to  call  on  hostile 
hands  is  a  somewhat  light-hearted  counsel)  (Mont.  i.  23).  De 
m*en  deffaire,  je  ne  puis  {get  rid  of  them,  I  cannot)  (id.  iii.  9). 
De  les  appeler  heretiques,  cela  n'y  a  nul  rapport  (to  call  them 
heretics,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it)  (Pasc,  Prov.  348). 

.  .  .  De  /aire  flechir  un  courage  inflexible, 

De  poiier  la  dotileur  dans  une  ante  insensible, 

"D* enchainer  un  captif  de  ses  fers  etonne  .  .  . 

Cest  la  ce  que  je  veux.  (Rac.  iii.  332.) 

(To  make  an  inflexible  courage  yield, 

To  bring  pangs  into  an  insensible  soul, 

To  fetter  a  prisoner  wondering  at  his  chains  .  .  . 

'Tis  this  that  I  desire.) 

We  next  consider  the  use  of  the  various  prepositions 
other  than  de  with  the  infinitive. 

A  +  infinitive. — The  preposition  a  is  used  before  the 
infinitive  after  verbs  denoting  a  tendency,  purpose,  or  aim  : 
inciter,  encourager,  exhorter,  aimer  a  .  .  .  The  construction 
with  the  infinitive  is  usually  the  same  as  with  substantives: 
contribuer  2,  f aire  re'ussir  une  affaire,— b>  la  re'ussite  dune 
affaire. 

In  the  Old  language  a  much  greater  use  was  made  of 
the  preposition  a  ;  but  before  the  increasing  use  of  the  pre- 
position de  the  preposition  a  became  restricted  to  the 
expression  of  tendency  with  growing  precision.  In  the 
17th  century  the  respective  uses  of  these  prepositions 
were  debated  and  the  grammarians  became  entangled 
in  endless  distinctions.  It  is  impossible  here  to  point 
out  all  the  variations  of  custom  with  regard  to  this 
point  since  the  17th  century.     We  say,  or  have  said,  in- 
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differently:  comrnencer,  essayer,  conimner,  demanderdi^ /aire 
and  de  /aire ;  s^efforcer,  s' engager,  s*occuper  a  faire  and 
6.0  fa  ire. 

The  verbs  coritraindrey  forcer,  obltger,  are  remarkable, 
since  in  the  active  voice  they  are  followed  by  a :  forcer, 
obliger,  contratndre  a  .  .  .  ;  and  in  the  passive  they  are 
followed  by  de  :  //  est  force,  contraint,  oblige  de  .  .  . 

The  preposition  a  denotes  also,  as  we  shall  see  (§  462, 
V,  2),  among  other  relations  :  the  means,  the  instrument : 
se  battre  a  Vepee ;  travailler  h  la  machine ;  un  moulin  a  vent. 
We  also  find  a  followed  by  the  infinitive,  with  the  same 
signification.  On  croiraif,  a  vous  entendre,  que  vous  etes 
seul  inaitre  ici  {one  would  think,  from  hearing  you,  that  you 
are  sole  master  here), 

A  vamcre  sans  peril,  on  triomphe  sans  gloire. 
(By  conquest  without  danger  we  triumph  without  glory.) 

We  may  here  point  out  the  special  construction  where 
a  +  the  infinitive  is  used  as  an  attribute  with  the  function 
of  the  passive  future  participle  :  Cest  a  craindre  {it  is  to  be 
feared).  II  est  a  croire.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  dedaigner.  Cest  un 
proces  a  ne  jamais  finir  {'tis  a  law-suit  never  to  be  ended). 
Here,  as  we  have  seen  (§433,  II),  the  active  voice  stands 
for  the  passive. 

Again,  a  +  the  infinitive  may  be  (i)  the  complement 
of  an  adjective,  in  the  active  sense :  Je  suis  pret  a  vous 
entendre  (I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you).  Cest  un  homme 
pret  a  tromper.  Or  (2)  the  complement  of  an  adjective, 
in  the  passive  sense :  Le  vin  est  pret  a  boire  {the  wine  is 
ready  to  drink,  i.  e.  to  be  drunk).  .  Cest  un  homme  facile  a 
tromper.  Or  (3)  the  complement  of  certain  verbs,  in  the 
passive  sense :  II  y  a  tout  a  espe'rer  {everything  is  to  be 
hoped),  fe  vous  le  laisse  a  faire  (/  leave  it  to  you  to  do  [i.  e. 
to  be  done^.  Ce  que  fai  a  faire.  Cela  donne  fort  a  penser 
{that  gives  much  matter  for  thought  [=  suspicion]). 

Apres  +  infinitive. — Apres  in  Old  and  Middle  French 
was  used  with  either  the  present  or  the  perfect  infinitive : 
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apres  ccrirc,  apres  avoir  c'crit.  The  present  is  now  only 
found  in  a  few  locutions,  such  as  :  apres  boire,  apres  diner ; 
present  usage  requires  the  perfect  infinitive,  which  may 
usually  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  gerund  :  apres 
avoir  bu  =  after  drinking. 

We  sometimes  find  in  the  i6th  century,  especially  in 
Rabelais,  the  ellipsis  of  apres  before  a  perfect  infinitive : 
Pantagriiel  avoir  eniierement  conquests  le  pays  de  Dipsodie, 
en  icelliti  transporta  une  colonie  de  Utopiens  {Pantagruel, 
[after^  having  entirely  conquered  the  country  of  Dipsodia, 
transported  therein  a  colony  of  Utopians)  (ii.  15). 

Depuis  +  infinitive. — Depuis  until  well  into  the  17th 
century  was  used  before  the  perfect  infinitive :  Depuis 
avoir  vestu  nostre  chair  {after  clothing  on  our  flesh)  (Calvin, 
Inst.  374)  ;  Depuis  avoir  connu  feu  Monsieur  votre  pere 
{since  I  knew  your  late  father)  (Mol.  viii.  170).  It  is  no 
longer  used  with  the  infinitive. 

Par  +  infinitive. — Par,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument, 
was  still  currently  used  in  the  17th  century  before  the 
infinitive : 

.  .  .  La  niiit  des  temps !  nous  la  saurons  dompter 

Moi  par  ecrire  et  vous  par  reciter.  (La  Font,  vi,  go.) 

(The  night  of  time  !  we  shall  be  able  to  conquer  it, 
I  by  writing,  and  you  by  declamation.) 

fe  rendois  mon  voyage  inutile  par  etre  trop  court  (/  should 
have  made  my  journey  useless  by  being  too  short)  {S6v.  ix. 
188).  Vous  le  serez  davantage  par  cette  condiiite  que  par  ne 
pas  vous  laisser  voir  {you  will  be  more  so  by  this  conduct 
than  by  not  letting  yourself  be  seen)  (La  Bruy.  i.  248). 

This  construction  only  persists  in  Modern  French  in 
two  cases,  after  the  verbs  commencer  and  finir :  //  commence 
par  dire  {he  commences  by  saying) ;  il  finit  par  avouer  {he 
ends  by  confessing). 

Pour  +  infinitive. — Pour  before  the  infinitive  has  one  of 
two  meanings :  it  expresses  the  aim  or  the  cause. 

When  expressing  the  aim  it  points  to  a  future  action. 
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The  language  has  not  changed  in  this  use  of  pour :  il  a 
travaille'f  il  travailky  il  iravaillera  pour  re'ussir  (m  orde?'  to 
succeed).  A  fin  de  may  here  be  substituted  for  pour.  In 
the  locution  quand  il  fut  pour  partir  {when  he  zvas  about 
to  start  ^),  pour  with  the  infinitive  is  equivalent  to  a  real 
active  future  participle  (=  Lat.  iturusfuit). 

When  expressing  cause  pour  is  at  present  only  used 
with  a  perfect  infinitive.  //  est  puni  pour  avoir  desobe'i 
[he  is  punished  for  having  disobeyed).  Down  to  the  17th 
century  it  could  be  followed  in  this  sense  by  the  present 
infinitive :  Ne  meprisez  point  un  hontme  pour  avoir  des 
parents  que  la  fortune  n'a  pas  beaucoup  favorises  {despise  not 
a  man  for  having  parents  whom  fortune  has  not  greatly 
favoured)  (Malh.  ii.  77).  Uautres  vont  a  la  charge  pour 
n^oser  demeurer  dans  leurs  postes  {others  go  to  the  charge  for 
not  daring  to  stay  at  their  posts)  (La  Rochef  i.  116,  note). 
Un  homme  d* esprit,  et  qui  est  nefier,  ne  perd  rien  de  safierte 
et  de  sa  roideur  pour  se  trouver  pauvre  {a  man  of  intelligence 
who  is  born  proud  loses  nothing  of  his  pride  and  stiffness  for 
happening  to  be  poor)  (La  Bruy.  i.  230). 

In  Old  French,  pour  followed  by  the  infinitive  had  also 
the  sense  of  dut-il,  dussent-ils  (=  should  he,  they). 

Ja  por  morir  ne  vos  en  faldrat  mils.     {Rol.  1.  1048.) 
(Now  even  to  [should  they]  die,  none  shall  fail  you.) 

En  +  infinitive. — En  is  now  only  used  before  the  gerund  : 
en  parlant.  We  find,  however,  some  examples  of  en  before 
the  infinitive  in  the  Old  language  :  en  guarder  les  tues 
paroles  (Mod.  F.  en  gardant  tes  paroles)  {by  observing  thy 
words)  {Psaut.  d'Oxf,  118). 

Other  prepositions  4-  infinitive. — The  prepositions  sans, 
entre,  jusqu^d  (the  latter  containing  the  preposition  d>,  are 
also  used  before  the  infinitive;  they  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

^  \\Vhen  he  ivasfor  starting  is  current  in  the  same  sense  in  Irish  English, 
and  has  not  the  meaning  of  'in  favour  of  that  the  form  possesses  in 
standard  English.     Cf.  p.  705.] 
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Section  III.  —77/6'  Tenses. 

451.  Tenses  of  the  verb. — 452.  Tenses  of  the  indicative. — 452  a.  The 
conditional. — 453.  Tenses  of  the  imperative. — 454.  Tenses  of  the 
subjunctive. — 455.  Tenses  of  the  infinitive. — 456.  Participles. — 
457.    Active  participle. — 458.    Passive  participle. 

451.  Tenses  of  the  verb.  —  The  tenses  are  divided 
according  to  their  form  into  two  corresponding  series  : 
simple  tenses  and  compound  tenses : 


Simple  Tenses. 

Pres.  Jc  chante. 
Impf.  Je  chantais. 
Pret.   Je  chaiitai. 
Fut.     Je  chmiterai. 

Pres.  Je  chanterais. 

Pres.   Chante, 
Pres.   Que  je  chante. 


Compound  Tenses. 


Indicative  Mood, 

Perfect         J'ai  chante. 
ist  Plupf.    J'avais  chante. 
2nd  Plupf.  J^cus  chante. 
Fut.  Perf.    J'aiirai  chante. 

Conditional  Mood  ^ 
Past  J'aurais  chante. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Perf.  Aie  chante'. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Perf.   Qnefaie  chante. 


Je  suis  toinbe. 

J'etais  toipihe. 

Je  fas  tombe. 

Je  serai  tombe. 

Je  serais  tombe. 

Sois  tombe. 
Queje  sois  tombe. 


Impf.  Queje  chantasse.     ist  Plupf.  Que  feusse  chante.  Que  je  fusse  tombe. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Pres.   Chanter.  Perf.  Avoir  chante.  Eire  tombe. 

Participles. 

Perf.  Ayant  chante.  £tant  tombe. 


Pres.   Chantant. 


It  will  be  seen  that  certain  verbs  are  construed  in  their 
compound  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  etre)  these  are  all  in- 
transitive verbs  ^.  At  the  present  time  the  use  of  one  or 
other  auxiliary  is  almost  settled  \     A  certain  number  of 

^  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Conditional  belongs  to  a  distinct 
mood  is  discussed  in  §  452  a. 

-  See,  with  regard  to  the  compound  tenses  of  the  different  kinds 
of  pronominal  verbs,  §§  426,  427. 

•*  Cf.  §  423. 
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intransitive  verbs  are  construed  only  with  the  auxihary 
avoir,  a  certain  number  only  with  ctre ;  others  with  both 
auxiliaries :  with  avoir  to  denote  the  action,  with  etre  to 
denote  the  state.  Custom  has  not  always  been  so  fixed. 
In  Old  and  Middle  French  it  was  freer,  and  most  of  the 
intransitive  verbs  could  be  construed  with  either  auxiliary, 
according  to  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  There,  also, 
avoir  was  generally  used  to  denote  the  action  and  etre  to 
denote  the  state : 

J^ai  alle  and      Je  suis  alle ; 

J^ai  toinbe      and      Je  suis  tombe  ; 
J^ai  sorti        and      Je  suis  sorti. 

As  late  as  the  17th  century  the  choice  was  freer  than 
now ;  but  from  that  period  we  find  the  grammarians  limit- 
ing this  freedom  and  enunciating  the  principles  which 
were  destined  soon  to  triumph.  The  people,  however,  con- 
tinue to  say  as  in  Old  French  :  fai  tombe,  fai  monte. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  function  and  signification  of 
the  different  tenses. 

452.  Tenses  of  the  indicative.  —  In  the  indicative 
mood,  the  action  presented  is  accomplished  in  the  present, 
in  the  past,  or  in  the  future. 

I.  Present. — (i)  The  present  tense  expresses  the  action 
as  being  performed  at  the  moment  of  speaking  :  Le  void 
qui  vient  {here  he  comes).     Vous  6crivez  (you  write). 

By  extension  the  present  may  serve  to  express  the  past 
if  one  wishes  to  render  the  action  more  vivid  ;  the  narrator, 
reverting  in  spirit  to  the  past,  seems  to  be  present  at  the 
action,  and  to  describe  what  he  remembers  just  as  if  it 
were  happening  before  his  eyes ;  this  is  called  the  historical 
present :  On  cherche  Vatel .  .  .  ;  on  ysl  a  sa  chambre  ;  on 
heurte,  on  enfonce  la  porte ;  on  le  trouve  noye  dans  son 
sang ;  on  court  a  Monsieur  le  Prince  qui  Jut  au  desespoir 
[they  seek  Vatel .  .  .  they  go  to  his  chamber ;  they  knock,  they 
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break  in  the  door  ;  they  find  him  droivned  in  his  blood ;  they 
run  to  Monsieur  le  Prince  who  was  in  despair)  {S6v.  ii.  189). 
Old  and  Middle  French  went  further  :  they  freely  mixed 
up  present  and  past  tenses  in  the  same  sentence  :  Et  main- 
tenant  traient  a  la  terreferme  ,  .  .  et  pristrent  poi^t  devant  un 
palais  {and  noiv  they  draw  to  dry  land  .  .  .  and  took  harbour 
before  a  palace)  (Villeh.  134).  Si  sacque  son  espee  .  .  . 
a  deux  mains  et  trancha  le  Cervelat  en  deux  pieces  {he  draws 
his  two-handed  sword,  and  cleft  the  Sausage  in  two)  (Rabel. 
ii.  414).  Some  examples  of  this  licence  may  still  be  found 
in  the  17th  century:  Mes  peres  ne  r^pondent  rien,  et  sur 
cela  mon  disciple  de  M.  le  Moine  arriva  {the  fathers  answer 
nothing,  and  thereupon  my  disciple  of  M.  le  Moine  arrived) 
(Pasc,  Prov.  10).  In  the  present  language  this  mixture  of 
tenses  is  hardly  to  be  found,  save  {a)  with  the  declaratory 
verbs  dit-il,  fait-il,  ajoute-t-il,  &c.,  interpolated  in  a  direct 
narration  ;  (Z>)  with  such  locutions  as  peut-etre,  naguere, 
voila,  which  contain  a  present  tense  of  which  the  signi- 
fication has  become  effaced  in  course  of  time ;  or  {c)  in  the 
verbal  expressions  qu^est-ce  que,  dest  que,  qui  sail,  n^est-ce 
paSy  n'importe,  and  also  c'est  in  :  dest  lui  qui  a  fait  cela. 

(2)  The  present  is  also  used  to  express  {a)  a  general 
truth  :  Uhomme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose,  or  ( Z>)  an  habitual 
action  or  state  :  Je  lis  tous  les  jours  une  heure  {I  read  an 
hour  every  day).  lis  se  rencontrerent  pres  de  la  ville  qu'on 
appelle  Ce'sare'e  {they  met  near  the  town  which  they  call  Cae- 
sarea).  However,  we  find  some  uncertainty  in  Old  French 
when  the  proposition  preceding  is,  as  in  the  last  example, 
in  a  past  tense.  The  following  sentence  contains  a  curious 
mixture  of  tenses  :  Apres  chevauchierent  a  une  cite  que  on 
apele  Corone,  qui  sor  mer  estoit  {after,  they  rode  to  a  city 
which  is  called  Corona,  which  was  on  the  sea)  (Villeh.  330). 

(3)  The  present  may  express  (as  in  English)  a  future 
which  is,  or  is  considered,  as  very  near  :  Je  vous  suis  a 
I' instant  {I  am  with  you  directly),  Monfrere  part  la  semaine 
prochaine. 
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[(4)  Finally,  the  present  is  used  to  express  the  duration 
of  the  action  into  the  present  from  a  specified  time  :  II y  a 
deux  ans  qu^t'l  eat  veuf\je  /'attends  depuis  neuf  heures  {he 
has  been  two  years  a  widoiver ;  /  have  been  waiting  for  him 
since  nine  o'clock).  Compare  the  corresponding  use  of  the 
imperfect  (p.  753).] 

II.  Past. — The  past  is  expressed  by  several  tenses, 
because  the  past  action  may  be  considered  at  different 
moments  of  duration,  either  by  itself,  or  in  relation  to  some 
other  action  which  is  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  this 
past  action.  Latin  had  three  tenses,  imperfect,  aorist  (or 
perfect),  and  pluperfect,  to  render  the  relations  of  the  past. 
French  has  preserved  these  three  tenses  ^  and  has  added 
to  them  a  perfect,  a  2nd  pluperfect,  and  a  conditional  (see 
Book  II,  §§215-218). 

(i)  Imperfect. — The  imperfect  expresses  an  action  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  as  some  other  past  action  :  il 
jouait  pendant  que  7' 6crivais  {he  was  playing  while  I  was 
writing).  The  second  action  may  be  understood  :  C'^tait 
par  une  belle  journee  de  printemps. 

By  a  natural  extension  it  is  also  used  in  narration  to 
express  a  frequent  or  habitual  action :  //  faisait  une  pro- 
menade tous  les  matins  [he  took  a  walk  every  morning). 

These  two  uses  of  the  imperfect  no  doubt  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  language :  Samedis  estoit ;  nous  feismes 
la  premiere  procession  {it  was  Saturday  ;  we  made  the  first 
procession)  (Joinv.  129). 

Ou  est  Otons  e  It  cuens  Berengiers, 

Ive  et  Ivories  que  j'^&veie  tant  chiers?     {Rol.  1.  2405.) 

(Where  is  Otho,  and  Count  Berenger, 
Ivo,  and  Ivorie,  whom  I  held  so  dear  ?) 

But  down  to  the   15th   century  we  far   oftener  find  the 
preterite  than  the  imperfect,  in  both  cases,  and  especially 

*  The  French  ist  pluperfect  corresponds  in  sense  though  not  in  form  tc 
the  Latin  pluperfect,  a  periphrase,  as  we  know,  having  replaced  the  simple 
form  used  in  Latin. 
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in  reference  to  an  enduring  fact  :  Ensi  se  partirent  del  port, 
. . .  et  lijorz  fu  bcls  ct  clers  {tints  they  quitted  the  port,  .  .  .  and 
the  day  was  fine  and  bright)  (Villeh.  119).  Et  par  les 
tnessaiges  envoia  li  rots  .  .  .  tine  tente  ...  qui  mout  cousia, 
car  elle  fu  toutefaite  de  bone  escarlate  {and  by  the  messengers 
the  king  sent  a  tent,  which  cost  much,  for  it  was  made  all 
of  good  stuffs  (Joinv.  134).  La  premiere  enseigne  dont  il 
la  cogneut  estoit  un  livre  ancien  dont  la  couverture  fut  de 
coleur  obscure  {the  first  sign  by  which  he  knew  it  was  an 
old  book,  the  binding  of  which  was  of  dark  colour)  (Alain 
Chartier,  VEsp.  282).  In  very  old  French,  instead  of  the 
imperfect  or  the  preterite,  the  simple  pluperfect  (since 
lost),  corresponding  in  form  with  the  Latin  pluperfect, 
was  used  : 

Bel  avret  cors,  bellesour  ani'ma.     {Ejtlal.  1.  2.) 
Elle  colpes  non  avret,  poro  nos  coist.    (id.  1.  20.) 

The  Modern  French  equivalents  are  :  Elle  avait  un  beau 
corps,  line  ante  plus  belle. — Elle  ^^'avait  pas  de  fautes,  pour 
cela  elle  ne  brfda  pas  {Fair  had  she  body,  and  a  fairer  soul. — She 
had  no  faults  ;  therefore  she  did  not  burn).  Yet  avret  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  pluperfect  habuerat  and  signifies 
etymologically  '  avait  eu  *  {had  had). 

[The  imperfect  may  also  denote  an  action  in  the  past, 
extending  from  or  during  a  specified  time  up  to  the  time 
spoken  of :  il  e'tait  Id  depuis  midi,  depuis  six  mois  {he  had 
been  there  since  noon,  for  six  months).  In  such  cases  it 
corresponds  with  the  English  pluperfect.  (See  corre- 
sponding use  of  the  present,  p.  752.)] 

Lastly,  we  note  another  construction  of  the  imperfect, 
peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 
In  Classical  Latin  the  present  and  past  conditional  were 
rendered  by  the  imperfect  and  perfect  indicative  with  verbs 
of  obligation  or  possibility :  Pompeius  erat  deligendus 
{Pompey  should  have  been  chosen).     Deleri  exercitus  potuit 

^  [Not  necessarily  scarlet  ;  it  might  be  white.] 
3c 
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{the  army  might  have  been  destroyed).  The  imperfect  has 
the  function  of  a  conditional  in  :  //  falloit  s'enquerir  qui  est 
mieux  sgavant,  non  qui  est  plus  sgavant  {we  ought  to  inquire 
who  is  the  better  learned,  not  who  is  the  more  learned)  (Mont, 
i.  24,  p.  73).  Le  cardinal  Mazarin  ne  devoit  jamais  Faban- 
donner  {Cardinal  Mazarin  ought  never  to  have  abandoned 
him)  (Rac.  v.  88).  Maint^  est  un  mot  qu^on  ne  devoit 
jamais  abandonner  {'maint'  is  a  word  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  given  up)  (La  Bruy.  ii.  206)  ^. 

For  the  use  of  the  imperfect  after  si,  with  the  function  of 
a  conditional;  see  below^  p.  760. 

(2)  Preterite  and  Perfect, — The  preterite  expresses  the 
past  absolutely;  it  presents  the  action  as  beginning,  going 
on,  and  ending  at  a  moment  in  the  past,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  present  time :  y*6crivis  hier  matin  {I  wrote 
yesterday  morning).  The  perfect,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
a  past  action  in  its  relation  to  the  present  moment,  and 
one  whose  consequences  are  going  on  at  the  moment  of 
speaking  :  y*ai  fini,y'ai  mange  {I  have  eaten),  that  is,  '  I  am 
— at  present — in  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  eaten.* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  these  two  tenses.  In  practice  it 
is  far  from  being  carried  out  in  the  present  language.  In 
fact,  when  the  perfect  is  followed  by  a  direct  object  its 
signification  is  weakened,  and  it  indicates  a  past  absolute  : 
J^ai  mang6  mon  pain  {I  ate  my  bread).  Moreover,  in  easy 
style  and  conversation,  when  it  is  not  followed  by  an 
object  it  takes  the  place  of  the  preterite,  the  latter  having 
now  only  a  literary  use,  which  it  is  destined  soon  to  lose 
altogether. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinction  between  these  two 
tenses  was  not  a  sharply  established  one  even  in  the  Old 

^  [The  word  matnt,  though  condemned  by  the  Academy,  has  returned 
into  use  since  La  Bruyere  ;  see  note  in  the  edition  quoted.] 

^  We  also  find  the  present  used  as  a  conditional :  il  est  a  desirer  qtion 
dierchat  tine  fiti  mix  ecriUtres  [it  would  be  desirable  to  seek  some  limit  to 
written  proceedings  [in  law])  (La  Bruy.  ii.  185). 
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language \  Thus  we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  preterite 
used  instead  of  the  perfect  in  :  Si  revenrons  a  Henri  .  .  . 
qui  a  sejorn^  a  Paiiphyle  trosqite  a  I'entree  de  Viver.  Et 
lor  prist  conseil  {We  shall  return  to  Henri  zvho  stayed 
in  PanipJiylia  until  the  beginning  of  winter.  And  he  took 
counsel)  (Villeh.  402) ;  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the 
preterite  constantly  replacing  the  perfect :  Si  Lodhuvigs 
sagrament,  que  son  fradre  Karlo  ^ursit^,  conservat  (if  Louis 
keeps  the  oath,  which  he  swore  [i.  e.  has  sworn]  to  his  brother 
Charles)  (Oaths  of  Strasb.).  Sachiez  nos  ne  venimes  mie 
por  vos  mal  faire,  ainz  venimes  por  vos  garder  {know 
that  we  came  [i.e.  have  come]  not  to  harm  you,  but  we 
came  [i.e.  have  come]  to  guard  you)  (Villeh.  146).  This 
latter  substitution  was  much  more  frequent  than  the  former. 
The  preterite  was  thus  used  not  only  to  represent  the  past 
absolute,  but  also  to  denote  a  past  in  relation  with  the 
present.  This  confusion  continued  in  Middle  French.  It 
was  only  from  the  i6th  century  that  it  was  attempted  to 
regulate  the  proper  respective  uses  of  these  tenses.  Taking 

^  In  the  epic  style  in  particular,  the  preterite  and  perfect  were  used 
indifferently,  especially  when  the  past  was  preceded  by  a  present  tense : 
Oliviers  tnontet  desoure  tin  ptii  hal^oVy 
Guardet  sour  desire  par  nn  tin  val  erbos^ 
Si  veit  venir  cele  gent  paienor 

Sin  apelat  Rollant  son  compaignon.     {Rol.  1.  1017.) 
(Oliver  mounts  upon  a  higher  knoll, 
Looks  on  his  right  through  a  grassy  valley, 
He  sees  this  host  of  pagans  coming, 
Then  called  Roland  his  companion.) 

Lor  oirre  aprestent,  ni  ont  phis  demore  ; 

Congie  demendent,  es  chevaus  sent  mont6. 

{Aym.  de  Narb.  1.  1564.) 
(They  make  ready  their  journey,  and  stayed  there  no  more ; 
They  ask  leave,  and  mounted  their  horses.) 

//  garde  avant,  vit  un   espie  forbi, 

II  i'abaissa,  maintenant  /'a  saisi.   {Gir.  de  Viane,  95.) 
(He  looks  in  front,  and  saw  a  furbished  pike, 
He  stooped,  now  he  has  seized  it.) 

^  [Jurat  =juravt  (Lat.  juravit).] 

3  C  2 
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the  view  that  the  perfect  {passe  tndefini)  represented  a  past 
action  indefinitely,  and  that  the  preterite  {passe  deftiii) 
represented  an  action  which  had  taken  place  during 
a  period  not  only  past,  but  anterior  to  a  certain  moment, 
the  grammarians  created  an  imaginary  'rule  of  twenty- 
four  hours '  {regie  de  vingt-quatre  heures) ;  there  had  to 
elapse  the  interval  of  at  least  one  night  between  the  moment 
of  speaking  and  the  past  action  to  give  the  right  of  using 
the  preterite.  This  was  an  artificial  rule ;  and  it  has  not 
prevented  this  tense,  which  was  so  extensively  and 
generally  used  in  Old  French,  from  daily  losing  ground, 
and  even  disappearing  from  the  spoken  language. 

(3)  15^  and  'znd  Pluperfects, — The  first  pluperfect  ex- 
presses an  action  which  is  completely  past  in  relation  to 
another  which  is  also  past :  //avait  din6  quandje  suis  venu 
{he  had  dined  when  I  came).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action 
is  considered  as  only  just  finished  in  relation  to  another 
past  action,  the  2nd  pluperfect  is  used  :  Quand  j'evis  din6, 
j'e  partis  {as  soon  as  I  had  dined,  I  went  away).  This  some- 
what subtle  distinction  was  also  almost  unknown  until  the 
13th  century ;  the  special  function  of  the  2nd  pluperfect  was 
not  yet  fully  established,  and  it  was  constantly  used  instead 
of  the  ist  pluperfect : 

Li  rets  Marsiltes  out  son  conseill  finet, 
Sin  apelat  Clarun  de  Balesguet.  {Rol.  1.  62.) 

(King  Marcilius  had  finished  his  council, 
Then  he  called  Clare  of  Balesguet.) 

We  not  infrequently  see  one  or  other  of  these  tenses 
used  also  instead  of  the  preterite  or  even  the  imperfect. 
The  use  of  the  2nd  pluperfect  for  the  preterite  was  espe- 
cially frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages  : 

Vemperere  le  vit,  si'st  encontre  levez 

Et  out  trait  son  chapel,  parfont  li  at  clinet, 

{Voy.  de  Charletn.  1.  145.) 
(The  emperor  saw  him,  and  rose  to  meet  him 
And  doffed  his  hat ;  profoundly  bowed  to  him.) 
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Onqncs  )icn  osat  hoen  en  cest  mostier  cntrer, 

Se  ne  It  commandai  o  ne  li  oi  rovet.  (id.  1.  150.) 

(Never  dared  man  to  enter  this  church 
Unless  I  commanded  or  asked  him.) 

452  a.  The  conditional. — A.  FiincHori  of  the  conditional 
as  a  tense. — The  conditional  present,  considered  as  a 
tense,  that  is  the  'future  in  the  past/  is  only  used  in 
Modern  French — (i)  in  subordinate  propositions :  Je  ne 
savais  pas  qu'il  viendrait  hier.  II  annongait  ce  quHl  serait 
un  jour.  Or  (2)  in  propositions  apparently  absolute,  but 
which  are  in  reality  subordinate,  the  principal  one  being 
understood  :  Perrette  revait  tout  haut :  elle  vendrait  son 
lait,  acheterait  des  pottles,  vendrait  5^5  oeufs  au  marche'-, 
&c.  {Perrette  dreamed  aloud :  she  would  sell  her  milk,  buy 
fowls,  sell  her  eggs  at  the  market,  &c.). 

Deux  Compagnons,  presses  d  argent., 

A  leiir  voisin  fourreur  vendirent 

La  peaii  d'lin  Ours  encor  viva) it, 
Mais  quits  tueroient  bientot,  du  moins  d  ce  quits  dirent. 
Oetoit  le  roi  des  ours.,  au  compte  de  ces  gens. 
Le  marchand  ii  sa  pcau  devoit  faire  fortune ; 
Elle  garantiroit  des  froids  les  plus  cuisants : 
On  en  pourroit  fourrer  deux  robes  plutot  qtiune. 

(La  Font.  i.  427.) 

(Two  comrades,  for  money  being  pressed, 
To  a  furrier  close  by  did  sell 
The  skin  of  a  bear  while  still  alive, 
But  whom  they  soon  would  kill,   or  so  they  said. 
Their  estimate  ran  :    he  was  the  king  of  bears, 
And  with  his  skin  the  merchant's  fortune  would  be  made  ; 
'Twould  guard  against  the  bitterest  cold. 

'Twould  line  two  robes  [they  said]  as  soon  as  [///.  sooner  than] 
one.) 

In  these  examples  a  principal  proposition  is  under- 
stood :  ' Perrette  se  disait  quelle  vendrait  son  lait,  &c.' 
'  lis  disaient :  que  le  marchand  devait  faire  fortune,  qu'elle 
garantirait .  .  .  et  qu'on  pourr ait  fourrer  .  .  .  &c.*  Here  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  conditional,  not  as  a  mood,  but  as  a 
tense.  This  may  be  replaced  approximately  by  a  periphrase 
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formed  from  the  imperfect  of  devoir  with  the  infinitive : 
Elle  garantirait  des  froids  or  Elle  devait  garantir  des 
f voids.     Thus  compare  the  preceding  Hne  : 

Le  marchand  a  sa  peau  devoit  faire  fortune. 

Whenever  the  conditional  may  be  replaced  by  this  peri- 
phrase  formed  by  the  imperfect  of  devoir  with  an  infinitive, 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  conditional  tense  and  not  the 
mood. 

In  its  temporal  significations  the  conditional  has  a  com- 
pound tense,  faurais  chante,  which  presents  the  same 
characteristics.  With  the  simple  conditional  two  actions, 
both  past,  are  presented  ;  and  the  second  action,  expressed 
by  the  conditional,  is  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  first : 
Je  ne  savais  pas  qvCil  viendrait.  With  the  compound  tense 
three  actions  are  presented  :  in  Je  ne  savais  pas  qu^il  aurait 
finiquandvous  viendriez  {I  did  not  know  he  would  have  finished 
by  the  time  you  came),  we  can  distinguish  the  actions  of 
savoir,  oifiniry  and  oivenir,  all  three  past.  The  remotest  is 
that  expressed  by  savoir,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the 
future  in  relation  to  it;  but  of  these  the  action  oi finir  is 
anterior  to  that  of  venir ;  it  is  a  pluperfect  in  relation  to 
the  action  of  venir.  This  is  why  this  action  is  expressed 
by  the  tense  which  is  improperly  called  conditional  past. 
If  we  change  to  the  past  the  phrase  :  Je  sais  qiCil  aura  fini 
quand  vous  viendrez  (/  knoiv  that  he  will  have  finished  when 
you  come),  we  shall  have  :  Je  savais  qu'il  aurait  fini  quand 
vous  viendriez  (/  knew  that  he  would  have  finished  when  you 
came). 

B.  Function  of  the  conditional  as  a  mood. — The  con- 
ditional expresses  not  only  a  past  action,  which  is  in  the 
future  in  relation  to  a  more  remote  action  in  the  past ;  it 
also  expresses  a  mode  of  future  action.  Take  the  two 
phrases  :  //  partira  demain  s'il  a  de  I' argent  (lie  will  go  to- 
morrow if  he  has  money).  II  partirait  demain  s^il  avail  de 
I' argent  {lie  would  go   to-morrow  if  he  had  money).     The 
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conditional  in  the  second  sentence  expresses  the  same 
idea  as  the  future  in  the  first,  but  presents  the  action 
as  doubtful. 

Why  should  this  future  of  doubt  be  expressed  by  the 
same  tense  as  the  future  in  the  past ;  i.  e.  why  should  je 
partirais  {  =  jc  partir  avais,  j' avals  a  partir)  express  this 
future  of  doubt  ?    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  latter 
use  has  arisen  from  the  former.    It  is  derived  directly  from 
the  Latin,  which,  having  neither  tense  nor  mood  to  express 
the  conditional,  had  to  render  it  by  the  subjunctive  or  the 
indicative.    Thus  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  Latin  indicative, 
cantabam  (/  was  singing),  cantavi  (/  sang),  cantaveram 
(/  had  sung),  the  two  first  were  also  used    in  the  same 
sense  as  the  French  jc  chanterais,  the  last  in  the  sense  of 
j^aurais    chante.      Consequently  the   periphrase   cantare 
habebam  was  equivalent  not  only  to  je  chanter  avais,  je 
chanterais,  that  is  j' avais  a  chanter  [future  in  the  past),  but 
also  to  j'anrais  a  chanter,  je  chanterais  (conditional  mood). 
The  sense  of  the  latter  construction  was  rendered  obvious 
to  the  mind  by  the  conditional  proposition  beginning  by  5/ 
that  regularly  accompanied  it :   //  partirait  s'il  avait  de 
r argent.      But  in  many  cases  the  proposition  beginning  by 
si  is  replaced  either  (i)  by  a  principal  proposition:  Ne  venez 
pas,  il  vous  frapperait  {y^\\\c\\  is  equivalent  to  Si  vous  veniez, 
il  vous  frapperait) ;  A  V entendre,  on  croirait  (equivalent  to 
5/  on  Ventendait,  on  croirait) ;  or  (2)  even  by  a  complement 
of  circumstance :  A  bout  d' efforts,  il  se  decouragerait,  &c. 
In  some  cases  again  (3)  the   condition   is  not  expressed 
at  all :  Je  voudrais  etre  ecoutee  (I  should  like  to  be  heard)  {si 
je  le  pouvais  being  understood).     This  last  construction 
gradually  led  to  the  effacement  of  the  conditional  idea  in 
such  phrases  as  :  Oseraisjc  I'avouer  ?  [dare  I  own  it  ?) ; 
Nieriez-vous  lefait  ?  {would  you  deny  the  fact  ?) ;  On  dirait  que 
vous  etes  malade  (you  seem  to  be  ill),  where  the  form  of  the 
conditional  indicates  a  simple  supposition.     Finally  it  comes 
to  denote  merely  a  softened  form  of  affirmation  in  :  Je  ne 
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saurais  que  vous  dire  (I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you) ;  Je 
voudrais  dire  un  mot  {I  should  like  to  say  a  word) ;  Je  vous 
souhaiterais  beau  temps  (/  wish  you  fine  weather) ;  II  se 
pourrait  qu!il  vient  (it  is  possible  that  he  is  coming). 

All  these  uses  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  function 
of  the  conditional,  that  of  expressing  a  past,  present,  or 
a  future  action  depending  on  a  condition. 

In  conditional  phrases,  according  to  present  usage,  the 
verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  put  in  the  conditional 
and  that  ot  the  subordinate  proposition  in  the  imperfect 
preceded  by  st\  Je  partirais  sije  pouvais.  Here  we  have 
the  use  of  the  imperfect  already  noted  (§  447,  V,  p.  728)  to 
express  not  a  past  action,  but  a  present  or  future  conditional 
action  :  Je  partirais  aujourd'hui  si  je  le  pouvais  ('mais  je 
ne  le  puis  aujourd'hui '  being  understood).  Je  partirais 
demain  si  je  le  pouvais  ('mais  je  ne  le  pourrai  pas  demain' 
understood). 

Herein  the  Modern  language  diverges  from  the  Old  ; 
Old  French  to  express  this  idea  used  either :  je  partisse 
demain  si  je  pusse,  or  je  partirais  demain  si  je  pusse,  or  je 
partirais  demain  si  je  pourrais^  putting  the  proposition  of 
condition  either  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  or  in  the  con- 
ditional. Some  traces  of  this  last  construction  have  been 
preserved  in  the  use  of  the  conditional  past :  Je  serais  parti 
aujourd'hui  si  je  I'eusse  pu  is  used  side  by  side  with  si  je 
V avals  pu  (/  should  have  gone  away  to-day  if  I  had  been 
able).  As  late  as  the  17th  century  a  few  writers  used  the 
conditional  as  in  the  Old  language,  in  order  to  render 
certain  special  shades  of  meaning  : 

Que  ie  serf  de  percer  les  plus  secrets  abimes, 

Oil  se  cache  a  nos  sens  Viinmense  Trinite, 

Si  ton  interieur,  manque  d'humiltte] 

A^e  lui  sauroit  offrir  d^agre'ables  victtmes?     (Corn.  viii.  31.) 

(What  avails  thee  to  pierce  the  depths  most  concealed 
Where  the  Trinity  immeasurable  is  hidden  from  our  ken, 
If  thine  inner  self,  through  lack  of  humbleness, 
Can  offer  it  no  pleasing  sacrifice  ?) 
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Lui  saurait  is  used  and  not  sait,  the  better  to  accentuate 
the  uncertainty.  The  simple  phrase  would  be  :  Que  te  sert 
de  perccr  ,  ,  .  si  ton  dme  ne  sail .  .  .  ? 

.  ,  .  Si  d'un  sang  trop  vil  ta  tnain  seroit  trempec, 

An  dcfant  de  ton  bras,  prete-nioi  ton  epec.  (Rac.  iii.  344.) 

(If  thy  hand  would  be  stained  by  blood  too  vile, 
Then,  failing  thine  arm,  lend  me  thy  sword.) 

These  Hnes  are  generally  explained  as  due  to  an  ellipse  : 
et  si  tu  crois  que  ta  main  serait  trempee ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  ellipse,  for  here  the  conditional  suffices  of 
itself  to  express  the  condition  with  the  implication  of  doubt. 
We  also  find  such  phrases  as  :  Je  nieure  si  je  saurois 
vous  lire!  {may  I  die  if  I  can  read  you!).  In  this  last 
case  we  have  a  new  use  of  the  conditional  instead  of  the 
present  indicative  to  express  in  a  softened  form  a  doubtful 
action  :  ^  Faites  ceci. — Je  ne  ^uis^je  ne  sais.^  '  Faites  ceci. — 
Je  ne  pourrais,  je  ne  saurais.'  Now  it  is  this  new  function 
of  the  conditional  merely  to  soften  expression  which  was 
transferred  by  Corneille  and  Racine  into  conditional  propo- 
sitions introduced  by  5/,  as  in  :  Si  ta  main  seroit  trempee, 
instead  oi  Si  ta  main  e'tait.  In  such  cases,  then,  the  verb 
of  the  principal  proposition  must  be  in  the  present  and  not 
in  the  conditional. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  the  verb  of  a  proposition  of  condition 
depending  on  a  subordinate  sentence  introduced  by  5/  is, 
in  general,  in  the  present  or  the  future  indicative  if  the 
verb  of  the  subordinate  proposition  is  in  the  present :  Je 
parSfje  partirai,  sije  puis ;  it  is  in  the  conditional  if  the  verb 
of  the  subordinate  proposition  is  in  the  imperfect :  Je 
partirais  si  je  pouvais.  In  the  first  case  it  is  also  sometimes 
put  in  the  conditional  to  express  a  particular  shade  of 
doubt.  In  the  Old  language  the  verb  of  the  subordinate 
proposition  was  also  put  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  or 
in  the  conditional,  as  well  as  that  of  the  principal :  Je 
partirais  sije  pourrats.    Je  partirais  sije  pusse.    Je  partisse 
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si  je  pusse.     This  use  of  the  subjunctive  will  be  explained 
below  (pp.  764,  765). 

To  conclude  the  theory  of  the  conditional,  we  have  a 
word  to  say  about  the  conditional  past. 

Just  as  the  conditional  present  corresponds  to  the  future, 
so  the  conditional  past  corresponds  to  the  future  perfect : 
//  aiirait  reussi,  s'il  avait  etudie  {he  would  have  succeeded  if  he 
had  studied) ;  the  '  success '  is  in  the  future  in  relation  to 
the  'study/  and  both  are  past.  Je  n'aurais  jamais  fini,  si 
je  disais  tout  {I  should  never  have  finished  if  I  said  [i.e.  were 
to  say\  all) ;  the  action  of  '  finishing  *  is  here  in  the  future, 
but  past  in  relation  to  that  of  'saying,'  which  is  also  in  the 
future. 

The  conditional  past  may  be  replaced,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  when  it  refers  to  a  past 
action  :  //  eut  reussi  s'il  avait  etudie.  Finally,  by  a  singular 
extension  the  conditional  past  comes  to  express  a  kind 
of  negative  future  conditioned  by  an  action  which  did  not 
take  place :  Si  on  avait  voulu,  il  s'en  serait  all6  {if  they 
had  wished  he  would  have  gone  away). 

We  will  now  conclude  the  indicative  mood  (§  452). 

III.  Future. — The  expression  of  the  future  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  past.  For  the 
future  is  the  unknown,  whilst  the  various  moments  of 
the  past  are  preserved  in  the  memory. 

The  simple  future  expresses  the  action  in  a  time  that  is 
to  come  :  y^crirai  dcmain.  The  relation  of  two  future 
actions,  when  the  first  mentioned  is  subsequent  to  the 
second,  is  expressed  after  a  fashion  by  a  periphrase:  J'aurai 
a  6crire  quand  il  viendra^.  When  it  is  concurrent  with 
the  second,  both  are  expressed  by  the  simple  future  : 
J'6crirai  quand  il  viendra.  So  there  is  no  special  tense  for 
the  future  corresponding  to  the  imperfect  for  the   past^ 

'  [Or  by  using  the  future  for  the  subsequent,  and  the  future  perfect  for 
the  anterior,  action  :  J'6crirai  quatid  il  sera  vetiu.] 

^  [Owing  to  the  faculty  of  using  the  present  in  English  with  a  future 
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If  the  first  action  is  anterior  to  the  second,  the  first  is 
expressed  by  the  future  perfect,  the  second  by  the  future 
{futitr  anterieur) :  J'aurai  6crit  quand  il  viendra. 

Thus,  to  render  these  various  relations  of  time  between 
two  future  actions,  French  has  only  created  a  special  form 
for  a  future  action  anterior  to  another  future  action.  Some- 
times one  of  the  two  actions  is  understood  :  J'aurai  pen 
suivi  {quand  il  parlait  understood) ;  Vous  aurez  oublie  votre 
argent  {quand  vous  etes  parti  understood ').  But  often  the 
ellipsis  of  the  second  proposition  is  so  complete  that  the 
future  perfect,  like  the  conditional,  comes  to  denote  nothing 
more  than  a  softened  affirmation. 

453.  Tenses  of  the  imperative.— The  theory  of  the 
tenses  of  this  mood  is  inseparable  from  the  theory  of 
the  mood  itself;  we  refer,  therefore,  to  its  treatment  above 

(§  441)- 

454.  Tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  —  The  subjunctive 
has  four  tenses  :  the  present  and  the  perfect  on  the  one 
hand,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  on  the  other. 

The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  correspond  both  to  tenses 
of  the  indicative  and  of  the  conditional.  They  correspond 
to  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  after  certain 
verbs:  these  require  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  proposition 
to  be  put  in  the  subjunctive  rather  than  the  indicative, 
either  in  order  to  convey  certain  shades  of  meaning,  or 
owing  to  the  survival  of  grammatical  usages  prevalent  at 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  language.  We  have 
already  noticed  this  correspondence  of  the  present,  im- 
perfect, perfect,  and  pluperfect  indicative  with  the  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  (§  445). 

signification  after  when,  before,  after,  &c.,  we  can  readily  express  the 
different  senses  required  :  /  ivill  ivrite  zvhen  he  comes  ;  I  shall  be  writing 
when  he  comes  ;  /  shall  have  written  when  he  comes.'] 

»  [The  closest  translation  of  this  future  is  :  /  must  have  been  inattentive, 
You  must  have  forgotten  your  money.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  subjunctive  being  the  mood  of 
possibihty,  and  hence  implying  an  idea  of  futurity,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  a  correspondence  between  its 
tenses  and  those  of  the  future  and  conditional.  To  the 
following  sentences,  containing  savoir  in  the  principal 
sentence : 

Nous  ne  savons  s't'l  viendra, 

„  yj  „  sera  venu, 

Nous  ne  savions  s't'l  viendrait, 
„  ,,  ,,     serat't  venu, 

correspond  the  sentences  containing  douterin  the  principal 
sentence  : 

Nous  doutons  qu'il  viemie^ 

,,  „         „     soil  venu, 

Nous  doutions  qu'il  vint, 
„  „         ,,      fut  venu. 

And  in  these  the  following  tenses  correspond  ; 

Subordinate  Sentence.  Principal  Sentence, 

present  subjunctive  future  indicative 

perfect  subjunctive  future  perfect  indicative 

imperfect  subjunctive  present  conditional 

pluperfect  subjunctive  past  conditional. 

In  this  correspondence  of  tenses  we  note  the  agreement 
of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  with  the 
present  and  the  past  conditional,  a  strange  fact  that  needs 
explanation. 

We  have  seen  (Book  II,  §  216)  that  the  imperfect  of  the 
Latin  subjunctive  cantarem  (used  also  as  conditional)  was 
lost  in  the  popular  language,  and  was  replaced  by  the  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  cantassem  (used  also  as  a  conditional 
past).  Through  this  disappearance  of  cantarem  the  French 
chaniasse  came  from  the  first  to  possess  four  significations, 
two  corresponding  to  the  Classical  Latin  cantassem  {j'eusse 
chante  and /aurats  chaiite),  and  two  due  to  an  extension 
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of  its  functions  {que  je  chantasse,je  chanterais).  These  four 
significations  were  preserved  in  the  Old  language  ;  the  two 
former  do  not  exist  in  Modern  French,  which  would  no 
longer  say  : 

Se  jo  ^'sousse  la  jus  soz  le  degret.     {Alex.  98.) 
(If  I  had  known  thee  there  below  the  step.) 

Sein  creissez,  venuz  i  fust  mis  sire, 

Ceste  baiaille  oiissums  (eussions)  faite  e  prise.    {Rol.  i.  1728,) 

(If  3'ou  had  beheved  me,  my  lord  had  come  here, 

This  battle  we  should  have  fought  and  won.) 

Se  Diex  ne  amast  ceste  ost,  elle  ne  peust  mie  tenir  ensemble 
{if  God  had  not  loved  this  army  it  could  not  have  held  together) 
(Villeh.  104).  Et  li  firent  dire  que  se  ne  fust  por  V honour 
du  roy,  que  ils  Ics  feissent  noier  {and  they  sent  him  word  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  honour  of  the  king  they  would  have  had 
them  drowned)  (Join v.  455).  This  usage  survives  in  the 
17th  century  with  the  verb  devoir  only  : 

Mais  puisqiie  son  de'dain,  au  lieu  de  le  guerir, 

Rattime  ton  amour  quit  dut  jaire  mourir, 

Sers-toi  de  mon  pouvoir  .  .  .  (Corn.  i.  304.) 

(But  since  his  disdain,  instead  of  curing  it, 
Revives  thy  love,  that  it  should  have  killed, 
Make  use  of  my  power.) 

Otherwise  it  was  seldom  used  from  the  14th  century, 
and  was  totally  lost  in  the  17th  century.  The  imperfect 
subjunctive  used  as  a  conditional  past  and  as  a  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  was  replaced  by  the  periphrases 
created  in  the  Gallo- Roman  period  :  j' eusse  chante]  j' aurais 
chante. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  two  significations 
that  Gallo- Romanic  gave  by  extension  to  cantassem  as 
a  substitute  for  the  lost  cantarem. 

Je  chantasse  in  both  Old  and  Middle  French  was  the 
current  expression  both  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive  and 
the  conditional  present.     We  need  not  quote  examples  of 
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this  form  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as  it  is  still  in  use. 
We  quote  examples  in  which  it  is  used  for  the  conditional 
present : 

S'il  fust  Utah  bien  resemblast  baron.     {Nol.  1.  3764.) 
(Had  he  been  loyal,  true  noble  would  he  seem.) 

St  j'e  le  sceusse,  je  ne  le  demandasse  pas  {did  I  know  it 
I  should  not  ask  it)  (Cent  Nouv.  i.  258).  //  est peu  d'hommes 
qui  osassent  mettre  en  eiDidence  {there  are  few  men  who  would 
dare  to  display)  (Mont.  i.  56).  Je  ne  crois  pas  pourtant  qu'il 
fClt  permis  de  Vecrire  ainsi  {I  do  not,  however,  think  that  it 
would  be  permitted  to  write  it  so)  (Vaugelas,  ii.  171).  This 
use  has,  however,  now  become  archaic. 

In  independent  propositions  this  imperfect  is  now  pre- 
served in  two  cases  : 

(i)  When  the  nominative  of  the  verb  follows,  this  inver- 
sion replacing  an  ordinary  conditional  phrase  : 

Codtat-il  totit  le  sang  qtCHelene  a  fait  rcpandre, 
Duss6-je  aptis  dix  ans  voir  nwn  palais  en  cendre, 
Je  ne  balance  point.  (Rac.  ii.  54.) 

(Did  it  cost  all  the  blood  that  Helen  caused  to  flow, 
Should  I  after  ten  years  see  my  palace  in  ashes, 
I  do  not  hesitate.) 

(2)  In  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  with  the  function  of 
a  conditional  past :  y'eusse  aim6  iorfaurais  aime. 

[The  imperfect  subjunctive  has  fallen  into  almost  com- 
plete abeyance  in  standard  conversational  usage,  and  is 
generally  replaced  by  the  present  subjunctive  where  another 
construction  cannot  be  employed.  In  literary  French  it  is 
used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  especially  in  the  ist  and  2nd 
persons.     See  §  447,  V,  at  end  ^] 

455.  Tenses  of  the   infinitive.  —  The   infinitive   has 

1  [.  .  .  II  serait  interessant  d'etablir  que  le  passe  defini  et  I'imparfait 
du  subjonctif  ont  disparu  de  la  langue  franpaise  (A.  Darmesteter,  De  la 
Creation  Actuelle  des  Mots  iVouveaux  dans  la  Langue  Franfaise,  1877).] 
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two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  perfect.  The  present  may 
fulfil  the  function  of  a  present,  imperfect,  or  future  indicative, 
or  of  a  present  conditional,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
principal  verb.     The  infinitive  in  : 


//  croit  voir 

il  croyait,  il  a  cru,   ) 

il  avail  cru,  voir  / 
//  espcre  venir 
il  a  espere,  il  avail  \ 

espe're]  venir        f 


is  equivalent  to  qu'il  voit ; 

,f  „  qu'il  voyail; 

,f  „  qu'il  viendra; 

„  „  qu'il  viendrait 


The  perfect  infinitive  may  fulfil  the  function  of  a  perfect 
or  pluperfect  indicative,  of  a  future  perfect,  or  a  conditional 
past,  according  to  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb.  The 
infinitive  in  : 

il  croit  avoir  vu  is  equivalent  to  qu'il  a  vu  ; 

/■/  croyail,  il  a  cru,  il        \  ,  .7        • 

avait  cru,  voir  ]        "  "       Q'^  ^l  c^o't  vu ; 

il  espere  elre  venu  „  „       qu^il  sera  venu ; 

ilesperait,  a  espere,  avait  \ 

espere,  elre  venu  )  "  " 


qu^il  serait  venu. 


456.  Participles. — There  are  two  participles,  the  active 
(so-called  present)  participle  and  the  passive  (or  past) 
participle. 

The  active  participle  may  be  present:  chanlant;  or 
past :  ayant  chanle.  The  passive  participle  is  in  the  past, 
chanle,  unless  it  expresses  an  action  which  lasts  or  con- 
tinues. It  may  become  an  adjective  when,  expressing 
a  momentary  action,  it  drops  the  notion  of  time  and  so 
comes  to  express  the  result  of  the  action  (e.g.  des  fleurs 
fdne'es  •=  faded  flowers). 

457.  Active  participle. — The  active  past  participle 
being  composed  of  a  present  participle  and  a  passive 
participle,    ayant  chanle,    it   comes  of  course   under  the 
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treatment  of  the  present  participle.  Only  the  present 
form  chaniant  need  here  be  considered. 

With  this  form,  corresponding  with  the  Latin  cantan- 
tem,  was  confused  the  Latin  gerund  cantandi,  cantando, 
cantandum.  The  gerund  was  indeclinable  in  the  oldest 
French  ;  the  present  participle,  on  the  contrary,  was  declin- 
able from  the  origin  of  the  language,  whether  express- 
ing an  action  or  a  state ;  the  history  of  the  declinability 
of  the  form  in  -ant  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
history  of  the  struggle  of  the  present  participle  with  the 
gerund. 

L  Gerund. — (i)  It  is  to  the  gerund  that  we  must  refer 
the  construction,  now  so  common,  of  en  with  the  verbal 
form  in  -ant,  either  alone  or  followed  by  an  object :  en 
marchant,  en  lisant  un  livre, 

Down  to  the  17th  century  we  find  in  this  sense  the 
gerund  alone  much  oftener  than  the  prepositional  gerund : 

Asez  est  ntiels  que  morions  combatant.     {Rol.  1.  1475.) 
('Tis  better  far  we  should  whilst  fighting  die.) 

Si  com  lisant  trovons  {while  reading  we  find)  was  a  current 
expression  in  Old  French. 

Et  les  pettples,  voyant  ce  quils  rCauroient  pu  croire^ 
Reconnurent  sa  gloire.  (Corn.  ix.  115.) 

(And  the  people  [through]  seeing  what  they  could  not  have  believed, 
Recognized  his  glory.) 

Crut  flechir  un  vieux  chaf,  implorant  sa  de'mence.      (La  Font.  iii.  214.) 
(Thought  to  move  an  old  cat  [by]  entreating  his  mercy.) 

Compare  the  consecrated  locutions  :  donnant  donnant  {give 
and  take),  generalement  parlant,  chemin  faisant. 

So,  too,  after  the  verbs  of  motion,  alter  and  venir\  il 
s^en  va  chantant  (§  431)  side  by  side  with  le  mat  va  en 
augmentant. 

When  the  gerund  has  a  direct  object  the  latter  follows  ; 
this  was  not  the  case  in  very  old  French,  which  placed 
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the  gerund  after  its  direct  object,  whence  the  locution  {en) 
che>}iinfaisant. 

In  Old  French  the  gerund  might  be  preceded,  not  only 
by  the  preposition  en,  but  by  any  other  preposition : 
a  joie  /aisa/if,  de  /a  teste  perdant,  par  pais  /aisant,  parmi 
droit  faisanty  pour  mort  nicnacant,  &c.  We  have  only 
preserved  some  remains  of  these  constructions  :  a  son 
corps  defendant  (against  his  will),  (a)  argent  comptant  {for 
ready  money,  cash  down). 

Moreover,  the  gerund,  being  considered  as  a  veritable 
substantive,  could  be  preceded  by  a  determinant,  either 
article,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  demonstrative,  or  possessive. 
Hence  we  still  find  in  Modern  French  :  eri  son  vivant  {in 
his  lifetime),  stir  son  scant  {sitting  tip),  a  mon  cscient  {to 
my  knowledge),  a  bon  escient  {knoivingly), 

(2)  Side  by  side  with  the  prepositional  gerund  we  find 
the  simple  gerund  (i)  as  the  object  of  a  verb :  faire  sent- 
blant  {to  make  a  show),  a  locution  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  language,  and  was  in 
constant  use  ([\ke faire  entendant\=to  make  it  iinderstood\ 
which  has  been  lost) ;  or  (ii)  as  the  attribute  of  a  sub- 
stantive expressed  or  understood,  and  forming  with  this 
an  absolute  proposition : 

L'arbre  tombant,  Us  seront  devores.     (La  Font.  i.  220.) 
(On  the  tree  falling  they  will  be  devoured.) 

[Votis  understood]  e'tant  stir  que  vous  avez  raison,  vous 
gagnerez  votre  cause  {being  sure  that  you  are  in  the  right,  you 
will  win  your  case).  The  case  where  the  substantive  is  under- 
stood is  rare  in  the  present  language.  It  was  not  so  as 
late  as  the  17th  century:  Elle  ne  faisoit  autre  chose  jour  et 
nuit  que  lever  les  mains  au  del,  ne  lui  restant  plus  atictme 
espe'rance  de  secotirs  de  la  part  des  hommes  {she  did  nothing 
day  and  night  hut  raise  her  hands  to  heaven,  [there]  remaining 
to  her  no  longer  any  hope  of  help  from  men)  (Rac.  iv.  466). 

3  D 
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Apres  une  grande  secheresse  venant  a  pleuvoir  .  .  .  il  s*en 
prend  au  del  {[it]  coming  on  to  rain  after  a  great  drought 
,  ,  ,he  takes  heaven  to  task)  (La  Bruy.  i.  67). 

II.  Present  participle. — (i)  Side  by  side  with  the 
gerund  was  the  present  participle,  always  declinable ;  but 
this  participle,  in  conformity  with  its  etymology  (the  Latin 
present  participles  in  -ans,  -ens,  having  no  distinction  of 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  was  not  at  first  declined 
for  gender,  whether  it  denoted  the  action  or  the  state : 
chantant  was  masculine  and  feminine  singular :  chantanz 
was  masculine  and  feminine  plural.  In  Old  French  we 
have :  une  mere  aimant  son  enfant.  Des  meres  aimanz 
leur  enfant.  However,  as  early  as  the  12th  century  the 
feminine  form  begins  to  appear  :  Les  femmes  .  .  .  vindrent 
encuntre  le  rei  Saill  .  .  .  carolantes  e  juantes  e  chantantes 
que  Saiil  out  ocis  mil,  e  David  dis  milie  {the  ivomen  came  to 
meet  Saul,  rejoicing  and  playing,  and  singing  that  Saul  had 
slain  a  thousand  and  David  ten  thousand)  {Quat.  Liv.  Rois, 
70).  Similarly,  in  the  i6th  century  :  Ces  files  de  Scedase, 
plorantes  a  Ventour  de  leurs  sepultures  et  maudissantes  les 
Lacedemoniens  {these  daughters  of  Scedasus  weeping  around 
their  graves,  and  cursing  the  Lacedaemonians)  (Amyot,  Pelop. 
168).  We  may,  however,  add  that  the  agreement  in  gender 
was  much  more  rare  than  the  agreement  in  number.  It  is 
oftener  met  with  in  the  poets  than  in  prose  writers,  and  Pals- 
grave asserts,  also  in  the  i6th  century,  that  the  present  parti- 
ciple could  not  have  a  feminine  in  prose.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury there  is  the  same  uncertainty.  If  Madame  de  Sevigne 
writes  :  Je  vous  trouve  si  pleine  de  reflexions,  si  sto'icienne, 
si  m^prisante  les  chose s  de  ce  monde  {I  find  you  so  full 
of  reflections,  such  a  stoic,  so  looking  down  on  the  things  of 
this  world),  Vaugelas  would  have  one  write :  Ces  femmes 
buvans  de  la  limonade  (ii.  154^  and  rules  that  the  feminine 
should  be  used  for  the  participles  of  intransitive  verbs 
only. 
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However,  alongside  this  struggle  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  declinable  present  participle,  the  gerund  in  its  turn 
was  exercising  its  influence  and  gradually  extending  its 
domain.  Already  in  the  Old  language  the  participle  of  an 
intransitive  verb,  when  denoting  the  action,  was  generally 
replaced  by  the  gerund,  that  is,  the  indeclinable  form. 
Moreover,  the  gerund  expressed  only  the  action,  whilst 
the  present  participle  expressed  either  the  action  or  the 
state.  It  was  then  by  a  natural  impulse  that  the  language 
was  driven  to  the  absorption  by  the  gerund  of  the  present 
participle  expressing  the  action.  This  absorption  was 
facilitated  by  the  preservation  of  the  archaic  form  of  the 
present  participle,  which,  when  not  declined  in  gender,  was 
usually  undistinguishable  in  pronunciation  from  the  gerund. 
However,  it  was  only  in  1679  that  the  Academy  made  the 
rule  that  (i)  the  form  in  -ant  should  remain  undeclined 
when  denoting  an  action  :  im  homme,  une  femmey  des 
hommeSf  des  fenimes  errant  dans  les  bois  {a  fiiau,  &c., 
zvandering  in  the  woods) ;  and  that  (2)  it  should  agree 
both  in  gender  and  number  when  denoting  a  state :  J*ai 
VH  une  trtbu  errante  de  Bohemiens  {I  have  seen  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  gipsies).  Thus  the  former  distinction  of 
the  present  participle  and  the  gerund  was  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  the  present  distinction  between  (i)  the  in- 
declinable present  participle  and  {2)  the  decHnable  verbal 
adjective. 

Most  of  the  authors  of  the  17th  century,  writing 
before  the  promulgation  of  this  decree,  made  the  present 
participle  agree  in  number,  whether  the  verb  were  transi- 
tive, intransitive,  or  reflexive,  and  whether  the  active 
participle  were  present  or  past :  [Je^  qui  devois  .  .  .  choisir 
des  sujets  phis  r^pondants  au  goiit  de  mon  auditoire  (I  who 
ought  to  have  chosen  subjects  answering  better  to  the  taste  of 
my  audience)  (Corn.  iv.  279). 

.  .  .  Les  canons  quittants  Icurs  usages  farotiches.      (id.  x,  106.) 

(The  cannon,  deserting  their  cruel  use.) 

3  D  2 
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Ei  plus  loin,  des  laquai's,  run  Vautre  8'aga9ants, 
Font  aboyer  les  chiens  et  jurer  les  passants. 

(Boileau,  Sat.  vi.  1.  37.) 

(And  further  on,  lackeys,  teasing  one  another, 
Make  the  dogs  bark  and  passers-by  swear.) 

Les  morts  se  ranimants  a  la  voix  dElisee.     (Rac.  iii.  613.) 
(The  dead,  reviving  at  Elisha's  voice.) 

Le  loup  reprit :  '  Que  nte  faudra-t-il  faire  ?  — 

—  Presque  rien,  dit  le  chien  :  donner  la  chasse  aiix  gens 

Portants  batons  et  mendiants.'  (La  Font.  i.  72.) 

(The  wolf  returned  :  '  What  shall  I  have  to  do  ?  * 

*  Scarce  anything,'  said  the  dog ;  *  to  give  chase  to  folk 

Carrying  sticks  and  begging.') 

U autre  extremite  est  celle  ou  arrivent  les  grandes  antes  qui 
ayants  parcouru  tout  ce  que  les  hommes  peuvcnt  s^avoir^ 
trouvent  quails  ne  sgavent  rien  {the  other  extremity  is  that 
which  lofty  souls  come  to,  who,  having  traversed  all  that  men 
can  know,  find  that  they  know  nothing)  (Pasc,  Pens.  i.  126). 

Even  in  the  i8th  century  the  rule  was  far  from  being 
unanimously  accepted.  Hence  the  contradictory  examples 
utilized  by  the  grammarians  of  the  period  to  establish 
their  rules  of  impossible  subtlety.  Hence  also  the  traces 
in  the  present  language  of  the  former  declinability,  either 
in  number :  les  allants  et  venants,  les  ayants  droit,  les 
tenants  et  aboutissants,  &c. ;  or  in  gender :  Toute  affaire 
cessante,  loi  tendante  a  .  .  .,  maison  appartenante  a  tel  ou 
tel  [mostly  in  legal  phraseology]. 

(2)  Among  the  participles  classified  in  the  category  of 
verbal  adjectives  some  deserve  particular  note: 

(fl)  In  per  Sonne  bien  portante,  a  jour  ouvrant,  a  portes 
fermantes,  &c.,  the  participle  is  really  derived  from  a  pro- 
nominal reflexive  verb  {se  porter,  s'ouvrir,  sefermer,  &c.). 

(^)  In  couleur  voyante  {staring  colour),  e'cole  payante 
{paying  school),  chemin  roulant  {road  fit  for  ivheeled  traffic), 
rue  passante  {})usy  street),  seance  tenante ,  cafe  chantant, 
the  participle  present  is,  in  the  mind,  the  predicate  not 
of  the  preceding  substantive,  but  of  a  substantive  that  is 
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understood :  *  a  colour  that  you  must  see,  a  school  where 
yoH  pay,  a  road  where  vehicles  roll,  a  street  where  people 
pass/  &c. 

458.  Passive  participle. — I.  The  participle  used 
"Without  an  auxiliary.  In  this  construction  the  participle 
is  declined  as  an  adjective.  We  must,  however,  except 
the  participles  approtive\  affendu,  ci-inclus,  ci-joint,  excepte] 
non  co}npris,  otc,  passe,  suppose,  vu,  which,  when  they 
precede  the  substantive,  do  not  change  in  gender  or 
number  {Je  vous  envoie  ci-joint  deux  lettres).  Hormis 
(formerly  hors  mis)  has  even  become  a  preposition. 
These  exceptions  were  only  introduced  gradually;  they 
did  not  all  exist  even  in  the  17th  century.  However, 
there  existed  the  tendency  to  make  the  proposed  parti- 
ciple into  a  neuter  adjective  for  a  reason  that  we  shall 
elucidate  immediately  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the 
participle  with  the  auxiliary  etre. 

II.  The  participle  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  etre. 
— When  used  with  the  auxiliary  etre,  the  participle  is  de- 
clined, whether  it  belongs  (i)  to  the  passive  of  a  transi- 
tive :  Ces  marchandises  out  etc  vendues ;  or  (2)  to  the  past 
of  an  intransitive  :  Elles  sont  tomb^es. 

In  the  Old  language  the  participle  construed  with  etre, 
when  placed  before  the  substantive,  might  often  not  agree 
with  it : 

Car  des  dames  est  avenu 

Vaventure  [feminine]  dont  li  lat's  fu. 

(Marie  de  Fr.,  Eliduc,  1.  25.) 
(For  to  ladies  happened 
The  adventure  which  the  lay  was  about.) 

This  irregularity  may  be  explained  by  the  substantive 
coming  after ;  as  its  exact  form  and  hence  its  gender  has  not 
yet  been  revealed  to  the  person  speaking,  the  participle  is 
not  declined.  We  shall  see  a  similar  fact  explained  by  the 
same  cause  in  discussing  the  number  of  the  verb  (§  459,  VI, 
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p.  785) ;  and  the  indeclinability  of  the  above-mentioned 
participles,  approuvc,  atlendu,  &c.,  placed  before  the  sub- 
stantive, is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

III.  The  participle  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary 
aw/r.— When  the  past  participle  is  conjugated  with  the 
auxiliary  avoir,  it  is  subject  in  the  Modern  language  to 
rules  which  grammarians  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
complicating.  In  the  oldest  French  the  participle  does 
not  coalesce  with  the  auxiliary;  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
it,  has  preserved  its  passive  value,  and  consequently  is 
usually  treated  as  an  adjective,  and  agrees  with  its  object, 
whatever  its  place  may  be  : 

Tot  est  nitidez,  perdude  at  sa  color.     {Alex,  i.) 
(He  is  all  changed,  hath  lost  his  colour  [i.e.  turned  pale].) 

It  was  only  from  the  12th  century  that  the  participle 
truly  began  to  blend  with  the  auxiliary,  to  take  an  active 
function,  and  it  was  the  latter  which  was  destined  gradually 
to  prevail  in  time  over  the  passive.  From  then  down  to 
the  i6th  century,  in  consequence  of  this  double  function, 
fai  6crite  la  lettre  and  fai  6crit  la  lettre ;  la  lettre  que  fai 
^crite,  la  lettre  que  fat  6crit,  were  used  indiscriminately. 
The  following  passage  of  Ronsard  (ii.  117)  shows  this 
freedom : 

Mi'gnonne,  allorts  voir  si  la  rose 

Qui  ce  fnatin  avoit  desclose 

.Sa  robe  cie  pourpre  at4  soleil 

A  point  perdu  cette  vespree 

Les  plis  de  sa  robe  pourpree 

Et  son  ieint  au  vostre  pareil. 
(Sweet,  let  us  go  see  if  the  rose, 
Which  this  morning  had  unfolded 
Her  purple  robe  before  the  sun, 
Hath  not  lost  this  vesper  tide 
The  folds  of  her  empurpled  robe 
And  her  complexion  like  to  yours.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  case  in  which  it  was  the  rule 
for  the  participle  to  agree  was  when  the  object  was  placed 
between  it  and  the  auxiliary:  J'aila  lettre  6crite. 
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In  fact,  if  avoir  was  considered  as  in  itself  a  verb,  the 
participle  kept  its  passive  value  and  was  an  adjective,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  agree  :  La  Icttre  qiiefai  dcrite  was 
equivalent  to  '  the  letter  which  I  have — there  at  hand — 
written ' ;  J'ai  la  Icttre  c'critc  was  equivalent  to  '  I  have 
— there— the  written  letter.*  The  turn  of  expression  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  following  phrases :  Elle  a 
Ics  chcvcux  longs.  //  a  la  tcte  nue.  Consequently  the  Old 
language  made  no  difference  between  //  a  sa  barbe  rasee 
and  II  a  rasee  sa  barbe. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  avoir  was  considered  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  which,  added  to  the  participle,  formed  a  peri- 
phrase  having  the  function  of  a  simple  past  tense — if  J 'at 
e'crit  was  the  simple  equivalent  of  the  Latin  scrips! — the 
participle  did  not  agree  :  //  a  6crit  la  lettre.  La  lettre  qu'il 
a  ^crit.  //  a  ras6  5^  barbe.  Each  of  these  apparently 
compound  tenses  in  that  case  expressed  a  verbal  idea  as 
simple  as  //  e'crivit,  il  rasa. 

Such  was  the  syntax  of  the  past  participle  conjugated 
with  avoir,  down  to  the  i6th  century.  However,  when  the 
object  followed,  a  natural  tendency  existed  to  unite  the 
participle  with  the  auxiliary,  and  consequently  to  leave  it 
undeclined  :  //  a  ecrit  a  son  frcre  ime  lettre.  After  saying 
the  words  //  a  ecrit,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  the  object,  and  consider  a  ecrit  as  the  equivalent 
of  e'crivit.  Hence  the  tendency  to  leave  the  participle 
indeclinable  when  the  object  follows. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  participle  necessarily  agreed  in 
expressions  with  the  object  preceding,  like  the  one  below, 
archaic  since  the  i8th  century,  but  still  much  used  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  : 

Aucun  etonnement  11  a  lenr  gloirc  fl^trie.      (Corn.  iii.  323.) 
(No  sudden  fear  has  tarnislied  their  glory.) 

Here  the  participle  had  to  agree  just  like  the  adjective 
\\\  II  a  la  tete  nue.  Hence  arose  a  tendency  to  make  the 
participle  agree  when  it  was  preceded  by  the  object. 
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This  twofold  tendency  was  exaggerated  by  the  gram- 
marians of  the  17th  century,  who  declared  that  the  participle 
must  always  be  declined  when  the  object  precedes.  Herein 
they  were  wrong ;  for  if  in  the  phrase  :  fai  la  lettre  e'crite, 
ecrite  is  declined,  it  is  not  because  lettre  precedes  the 
participle,  but  because  it  separates  it  from  avoir,  and  conse- 
quently leaves  avoir  its  full  verbal  value,  and  gives  ecrit 
the  function  of  an  adjective.  It  was  then  an  error  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  :  la  lettre  que  j'ai  ecrite,  where  fai 
ecrit  formed  in  the  17th  century,  as  it  does  now,  a  peri- 
phrase  equivalent  to  a  simple  tense.  At  the  outside,  the 
participle  should  have  been  declared  declinable  when  it 
was  separated  from  the  verb  by  several  complements  of 
circumstance,  as  in :  La  lettre  que  fai  sur  sa  demande  et 
apres  mure  reflexion  Ecrite  {the  letter  which  I  have,  at  his 
request,  and  after  full  reflexion,  written). 

Erroneous  or  no,  this  rule  of  making  the  participle 
agree  with  the  preceding  object  took  root  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  that  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  i8th 
century  it  was  adopted  by  writers  generally.  However,  in 
the  17th  century  it  was  subject  to  numerous  strange  restric- 
tions. Thus  the  participle  did  not  agree  if  the  subject  of 
the  verb  came  after  it : 

La,  par  un  long  recit  de  ioutes  les  mtseres 

Que  durant  noire  enfance  ont  endur^  nos  peres.     (Corn.  iii.  392.) 
(There,  by  a  long  story  of  all  the  woes 
That  during  our  childhood  did  endure  our  sires.) 
Ces  tristes  vetements  ou  je  Us  mon  nialheur 

Sont  les  premiers  effets  qtCait  produit  sa  valeur.     (id.  iii.  166.) 
(This  mourning  garb,  in  which  I  read  my  misfortune, 
Is  the  first  result  his  valour  hath  produced.) 

Quelle  raison  a  eu  la  nature  de  me  la  donner  telle  ?  (what 
reason  had  nature  to  give  it  such  to  me  ?)  (Pasc,  Pens.  i.  43). 
Again,  we  find  the  following  odd  differences  of  concord  :  La 
joie  que  cela  m'a  donne,  but  la  joie  que  cet  accident  m'a 
donnde;  and:  Le  commerce  de  cette  ville  I' a  rendu  puissante, 
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but  Jioits  noits  sonmics  reiidus  put'ssants.     Elle  s'est  trouv6 
gtic'rie,  but  ils  se  sont  trouv^s  giir'ris. 

The  grammarians  of  the  i8th  century  tried  to  bring 
order  into  this  chaos  and  estabhshed  rules  which,  although 
more  simple  than  those  of  the  17th  century,  are  still  not 
free  from  complexity. 

(i)  The  participles  of  transitive  verbs  agree  with  the 
object  when  it  precedes  :  Je  les  aivws.  This  general  rule 
offers  particular  applications : 

A.  Coinbien  d'erreurs  il  a  commises.  La  Joule  des 
curieux  que  ce  spectacle  a  rassembl^s.  Un  de  mes  amis  que 
fat  visits  hier  (here  un  de  mes  amis  =  un  ami  a  moi). 

B.  Le  peu  d^ efforts  qu'il  a  faits  hii  a  ete  utile  (here  le  peu 
d' efforts  =  les  quelques  efforts).  Le  peu  d^ efforts  quHl  a  fait 
Va  empeche  de  reussir  [le  peu  d' efforts  =  le  manque  d' efforts) 
(see  §  459,  I,  p.  781). 

C.  //  a  cueilli  des  cerises  et  en  a  mang§  [and  has  eaten 
some).  Combien  Dieu  en  a-t-il  exauc^s !  [hoiv  many  of 
them  has  God  granted!)  Autant  de  maux  qiCils  en  ont 
souflFerts  [as  many  evils  as  they  have  suffered).  II  en 
a  mange  de  ces  poires.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
language  is  to  leave  the  participle  undeclined  when  the 
preceding  object  is  represented  by  the  pronoun  en, 

D.  La  chose  est  plus  serieuse  que  je  ne  r avals  cru\  The 
same  holds  for  the  participles  du^  pu,  su,  voulu,  which  con- 
tain an  ellipsis,  and  really  come  under  Series  F. 

E.  La  lettre  quefai  cru  que  vous  ccririez  [the  letter  which 
I  thought  that  you  would  write)  ^. 

F.  The  participle  is  followed  by  an  infinitive. — In  the  Old 
language  the  concord  was  general,  and  the  participles  used 

*  [The  le  in  Vavais  cru  refers  not  to  la  chose  but  to  the  infinitive  locution 
etre  serieuse  implied.     Compare  Est-elle  bonne  ?  Oiii^  je  le  crois.'\ 

^  [The  que  here  seems,  while  introducing  fai  cru,  to  be  felt  as  the 
object  not  oi  fai  cru  but  oi  vous  ecririez.'] 
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in  sentences  derived  from  fentends  chanter  l^actrice  (/  hear 
the  actress  sing)  and  j'entends  chanter  la  romance  [I  hear  the 
song  sung)  were  treated  similarly.     Hence  we  find  : 

En  tni  le  vis  It  ad  faite  descendve.     {Rol.  1.  3920.) 
(Half  through  his  face  he  made  it  [the  swordj  descend.) 

Que  li  rois  out  roveiz  rioter.     {Bntt  de  Munich,  I.  4040.) 

(Whom  the  king  had  asked  to  slay.) 

Qui  ma  flamnie  a  nourrie  et  Va  faite  ainsi  croitre. 

(Which  has  fostered  my  flame  and  made  it  thus  grow.) 

In  the  above  line  of  Desportes,  Malherbe  (iv.  278)  corrected 
faite  to  fait\  but  Maupas,  a  grammarian  of  the  period, 
maintained  that,  in  speaking  of  a  woman,  one  could  say 
je  Vai  vu  parler  or  je  Pai  vue  parler  indifferently. 
Montesquieu  still  writes  :  La  simplicite  des  lois  les  a  faites 
souvent  meconnaitre  {the  simplicity  of  laws  has  often  made 
them  misunderstood^). 

In  the  simple  construction  of  the  Old  language :  la 
romance  que  fai  entendue  chanter ^  chanter  was  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  passive,  etre  chante'e  :  the  Modern  language 
has  lost  this  simplicity. 

The  verb  faire  in  the  construction  here  dealt  with  has 
been  considered  as  an  auxiliary,  and  its  past  participle  fait 
has  become  indeclinable  in  every  case  :  Les  edifices  qu'il  a 
fait  ahattre.  Les  gens  qu'il  a  fait  pcrir.  Popular  French, 
faithful  to  old  tradition,  still  uses  the  form :  L'eglise  qu'il 
a  faite  bdtir. 

For  other  verbs,  the  past  participle  is  declined  when  the 
preceding  object  is  really  the  object  of  the  participle  and 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive:  La  personne  que  f  ai  qtvIqii^wq 
chanter)   it  is  not  declined  when  the  preceding  object  is, 

^  We  may  note,  however,  in  the  17th  century  an  opposite  practice  of 
not  declining  the  participles  followed  by  an  infinitive  and  treating  them 
as  ordinary  participles  :  Bcaucoup  de  pomtcs  que  nous  avons  vu  reussir 
sur  nos  theatres  (ntany  poems  zvhich  we  have  seen  succeed  in  our  theatres) 
(Corn.  i.  63). 

Les  a-t-on  vu  marcher  parmi  vos  cnneniis  ?     (Rac.  iii.  530,) 
(Have  they  been  seen  marching  amid  your  enemies?) 
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according  to  the  new  point  of  view,  the  object  of  the  in- 
finitive, which  is  itself  the  proper  object  of  the  participle : 
La  romance  que  J' ai  entendu  cJianter. 

However,  usage  is  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  participles 
eii  and  donnc,  when  they  are  followed  by  a  prepositional 
infinitive.  These  are  sometimes  treated  like  the  other 
participles,  sometimes  like  fait :  La  romance  qiCon  m'a 
doling  or  donnee  a  cJiantcr,  quej'aieu  or  eue  a  chanter. 

(2)  The  participles  of  intransitive  verbs,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  the  Old  language,  have  always  been  indeclinable. 
However,  some  intransitive  verbs  may,  when  used  figura- 
tively or  with  a  cognate  object  (§  424,  I,  HI,  IV),  become 
transitive  :  Les  enfants  qiCil  a  pleur^s.  Cette  partie  de  ma 
vie,  je  ne  Vai point  vecue.  In  this  category  may  be  included 
the  rules  concerning  coiite,pese\  vahi,  which  are  not  declined 
in  their  literal  sense,  but  are  generally  declined  when 
used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

In  Old  French  some  examples  may  be  found  of  the 
agreement  of  the  participle  etc,  as  if  it  were  conjugated,  as, 
logically,  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  auxiliary  cttr- :  Les  phis 
aagez,  qui  en  Espaigne  avoient  estez  {the  oldest,  who  had  been 
in  Spain)  (Jehan  de  Paris,  113). 

(3)  Past  participle  of  pronominal  verbs, — We  saw  (5§  426, 
427)  that  in  the  Old  language  the  participle  of  pronominals 
always  agreed  with  the  subject,  whether  the  verb  was  sub- 
jective or  reflexive,  even  when  the  pronoun  se  was  in  the 
dative  (the  verb  being  followed  by  a  direct  complement). 
Such  was  still  the  rule  in  the  17th  century: 

A^ous  nous  sonimcs  rendus  taiit.  de  preuves  d'amouK     (Corn.  i.  245.) 
(We  have  exchanged  so  many  proofs  of  love.) 

PnHcesse,  en  qui  dii  del  les  merveilleux  efforts 

Se  sont  plus  d'aninier  ses  plus  rates  tre'sors.       (id.vi.  294.) 

(Princess,  in  whom  the  wondrous  workings  of  heaven 
Have  dch'ghted  to  give  its  rarest  treasures  life.) 

lis  se  sont  donnas  I'tin  et  I* autre  une  promesse  de  mariage 
{they  gave  each  other  a  promise  of  marriage)  (Mol.  vii.  195). 
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The  rule  ought  still  to  be  given  in  this  form  for  subjective 
pronominal  verbs,  which,  as  we  have  demonstrated  (§  426), 
are  either  intransitives  or  else  transitives  construed  like 
true  intransitives.  The  present  enunciation  of  the  rule  ^ 
by  a  false  analysis  regards  the  auxiliary  etre  in  compound 
tenses  of  pronominal  verbs  as  the  equivalent  of  avoir  \  if 
this  holds  good  for  reflexive  pronominals  {//  s'est  frapp6, 
Us  se  sont  frapp^s),  it  is  in  contradiction  with  the  nature 
of  subjective  pronominals,  and  grammarians  are  then  un- 
able to  explain  the  agreement  in  Us  se  sont  apergus  {de), 
elk  s'est  jouee  {de).  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  agreement  in 
these  verbs  arises  from  the  syntax  of  Old  French. 

(4)  Participles  of  impersonal  verbs. —  In  the  impersonal 
expression  il y  a  un  homme,  '  tin  homme '  was  considered  in 
Old  French  equally  as  the  direct  object  and  as  the  logical 
subject  of  the  verb.  Consequently  the  participle  of  an 
impersonal  verb  might  agree  or  not,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  was  taken.  Thus  Pasquier  {Recherclies,  vi.  15) 
writes  :  Qtiand  quclqtie  faute y  eust  ene  {when  some  mistake 
there  had  been).  But  from  the  i6th  century  the  substantive 
following  an  impersonal  verb  has  only  been  treated  as  its 
subject ;  we  say,  therefore :  Les  chaletirs  qu'il  a  fait, 
because  Les  chaleurs  qui  ont  e'te  faites  would  no  longer 
be  admissible. 

*  [The  ordinary  form  of  the  rules  of  French  grammarians  for  these 
verbs  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  (i)  Both  with  essentially  reflexive 
(subjective  pronominal)  and  accidentally  reflexive  (reflexive  and  reciprocal 
pronominal)  verbs  'the  auxiliary  etre  is  used  instead  oi avoir. ^  (ii)  With 
the  essentially  reflexive  verbs  the  participle  alwa3's  agrees,  '  because 
the  direct  object  (se)  precedes.'  (iii)  With  accidentally  reflexive  verbs 
the  participle  agrees  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  direct  complement,  se 
being  then  a  preceding  direct  object:  Elle  sest piquce  an  doigt.  But  the 
participle  is  indeclinable  when  a  direct  complement  follows,  se  being  in 
that  case  a  dative  :  Elle  s'est  pique  le  doigt.  There  remain  one  or  two 
other  points  for  discussion ;  see  the  curious  inconsistencies  noted  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  776.] 
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Section  IV. — Number  and  Person  of  the  Verb, 

459.  Number.  —  460.   Person. 

459.  Number.  —  The  verb  agrees  in  number  with  its 
subject.  The  usage  in  this  matter  has  not  changed  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  language.  We  have,  however,  the 
following  remarks  to  make  on  the  use  of  number. 

I.  When  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun,  the  verb  is  now 
always  put  in  the  singular,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Latin 
syntax,  which  allowed  the  plural :  Turba  ruit  or  ruunt  (the 
crowd  rushes,  or  rush).  In  Old  French,  as  in  Latin,  the 
plural  was  very  frequent :  Li  reis  cumendad  que  It  clergic 
alast  devant  le  ost  e  loassent  Nostre  Seignur  {the  king 
commanded  that  the  priesthood  shotdd  go  before  the  host 
and  praise  the  Lord)  (Quat.  Liv.  Rois,  341,  10).  Ensi  se 
herbergierent  .  .  .  I'ost  des  Frangois  {thus  sheltered  them- 
selves the  army  of  the  French)  (Villeh.  137). 

Car  icel  gent  si  font  lor  vis 

Amegrir .  .  .  {Rom.  de  la  Rose,  1.  436.) 

(For  this  people  make  their  countenance 
Wax  lean.) 

From  the  i6th  century  it  was  the  rule  that  every  collective 
used  by  itself  should  govern  the  verb  in  the  singular. 

When,  however,  the  collective  is  partitive,  either  the 
singular  or  the  plural  maybe  used  after  it :  (i)  the  singular 
if  the  collective  itself  impresses  the  mind  :  La  foule  des 
affaires  /'accable  {the  abundance  of  affairs  overwhelms  him) ; 
(2)  the  plural  if  the  complement  of  the  collective  is  more 
in  view :  Une  foule  de  gens  vous  diront  {abundance  of  people 
will  tell  you).  So  with  le  peu  de,  which  is  taken  as  singular 
when  it  signifies  *  the  lack  of,'  and  as  plural  when  it  signifies 
'the  small  number  of*  (see  B.,  p.  777).  Some  collectives, 
such  as  la  plupart,  le  plus  grand  nombre,  une  infinite  de, 
beaucoup,  &c.,  always  require  the  plural.     These  distinc- 
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tions  were  unknown  in  Old  French.  In  the  17th  century 
the  plural  was  still  generally  used  : 

Un  million  de  traits,  un  million  de  fleches, 

Tomberont  a  vos  deitx  cotes.  (Corn.  ix.  329.) 

(A  million  darts,  a  million  arrows, 
Will  fall  on  either  side  of  you.) 

Une  partie  des  princes  sont  revenus  de  Varniee  {some  of  the 
princes  have  returned  from  the  army)  (Rac.  vii.  129).  La 
guerre  engendre  beaucoup  de  maux,  entre  lesquels  sont  le 
grand  nombre  d'historiens  {war  breeds  many  evils,  among 
which  are  the  great  number  of  historians)  (id.  vi.  320).  Tout 
ce  que  nous  connoissons  de  courtisans  nous  parurent  indignes 
de  vous  etre  compares  {all  the  courtiers  that  we  know  seemed 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  you)  (Sev.  v.  531).  Vaugelas, 
in  fact,  proclaimed  as  an  absolute  rule  that  one  should  only 
say  :  une  infinite  de  gens  croient,  because  gens  is  in  the 
plural,  the  agreement  being  determined  by  the  complement 
of  the  collective.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the 
French  Academy  decided  that,  side  by  side  with  un  grand 
nombre  d^ennemis  parurent,  we  might  say :  un  grand  nombre 
dennemis  parut.  Hence  arose  the  rules,  quoted  above, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cases  where  the 
singular  or  the  plural  should  be  used  respectively. 

II.  No  less  subtle  distinctions  have  been  established 
with  respect  to  un  with  a  partitive  plural  as  its  comple- 
ment followed  by  a  relative  proposition.  Should  we  say  : 
//  est  un  de  ceux  qui  a  le  mieux  reussi  or  qui  ont  le  mieux 
re'ussil  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  the  singular  is  obviously  incorrect ;  but  in  Old 
French  and  down  to  the  i8th  century  no  hesitation  was 
felt  in  putting  the  verb  of  the  relative  proposition  in  the 
singular,  that  is,  making  the  concord  with  un  and  not  with 
the  real  antecedent  of  qui^ :  Li  tins  des  meillours  chevaliers 

^  [The  same  difficulty  exists  in  English,  though  the  plural  is  correct. 
The  difficulty  may  be  generally  turned  in  translation  by  avoiding  the 
relative  construction.] 
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qiiifnst  cu  Post  {one  of  the  best  knights  in  the  army)  (Joinv. 
275).  Vinie  dcs  phis  saintes  coinmunaute's  qui  ftlt  dans 
PEglisc  (ofie  of  the  saintliest  communities  in  the  Church) 
(Rac.  iv.  527).  Un  grand  seigneur  qui  est  un  des  hommes  du 
royaume  qui  repr^sente  le  mieiix  {a  great  noble,  ivJio  is  one 
of  those  zvho  live  (lit.  lives)  in  the  greatest  state  in  the  kingdom) 
(Montesq.,  Lettr.  pers.  74).  Even  at  the  present  time  this 
irregularity  ma}^  be  found  amongst  many  writers ;  and 
moreover  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  still  allows  the 
use  of  the  singular  side  by  side  with  the  plural.  At  bottom, 
the  explanation  lies  in  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
principal  on  the  relative  proposition. 

III.  The  subject,  although  in  the  plural,  may  be  some- 
times considered  as  a  unity  instead  of  as  a  plurality  by  the 
person  speaking ;  hence  the  use  of  the  singular  in  such 
sentences  as  Cinquante  mille  francs  est  une  grosse  sommCy 
where  however  the  use  of  the  singular  is  generally  tempered 
by  the  introduction  of  the  neuter  ce  :  Cinquante  mille  francs, 
c'est  une  .  .  .     Compare  the  following  examples  : 

Trois  generacions  chei 

En  enfer,  et  en  terre  oust.      {St.  Graal,  1.  2103.) 
(Three  generations  [of  angels]  fell  into  hell  and  on  to  the  earth  also.) 
Et  deux  ans,  dans  son  sexe,  est  une  grande  avance.     (Mol.  vi.  165.) 
(And  two  years  is  a  great  advance,  in  her  sex.) 

Quatre  ou  cinq  mille  ecus  est  un  denier  considerable  {four  or 
five  thousand  crowns  is  a  tidy  penny)  (id.  vii.  332)  Cinquante 
domestiques  est  une  etrange  chose  [fifty  domestics  is  a  strange 
thing)  (Sev.  vi.  401).  //  est  vrai  que  ces  deux  bouts  de  la 
terre  oil  nous  sommes  plantes  est  une  chose  qui  fait  fr emir 
(it's  true  that  these  two  ends  of  the  earth  where  we  are  planted 
is  a  thing  that  makes  one  shudder)  (id.  vi.  316). 

IV.  In  the  Modern  language  several  associated  subjects 
in  the  singular  govern  the  plural  of  the  verb.  The  singular 
is,  however,  allowed  when  these  subjects  are  not  united  by 
the  conjunction  et,  and  form  a  gradation  or  climax  or  a 
synonymy  :  Son  courage,  son  intr^piklite  excite  r admiration. 
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Une  parole,  un  sourtre,  un  regard  suflfit.  This  is  really  an 
archaism.  In  fact  until  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  general 
practice,  even  when  the  subjects  were  united  by  et,  to  make 
the  verb  agree  with  the  nearest,  i.  e.  with  the  last,  if  they 
preceded,  with  the  first  when  they  followed  it  :  U ernpereres 
Henrts  et  Voz  des  Frangots  se  loja  {the  emperor  Henry  and 
the  army  of  the  French  encamped)  (Villeh.  492).  Une  lenteitr 
et  une  infortune  qui  les  exposoit  a  la  risee  de  toute  F Europe 
(a  sluggishness  and  a  lack  of  fortune  tvhich  exposed  them  to 
the  laughter  of  all  Europe)  (Rac.  v.  261).  Un  peu  d^ esprit 
et  bcaucoup  de  temps  a  perdre  lui  suflit  {a  little  wit  and  plenty 
of  time  to  lose  is  enough  for  him)  (La  Bruy.  i.  185).  Le 
chastel  esgarda  Vempereres  et  sa  genz  {at  the  castle  looked  the 
emperor  and  his  people)  (Villeh.  471).  Je  ne  veux  point 
vous  dire  I' emotion  et  la  joie  que  m'a  donn^e  votre  laquais 
et  votre  lettre  {I  won't  tell  you  the  emotion  and  the  joy 
that  your  footman  and  your  letter  gave  me)  (Sev.  iii.  409). 
De  Id  vient  le  soudain  assoupissement  et  cette  mort  {hence 
comes  the  sudden  drowsiness,  and  that  death)  (La  Rochef.  iii. 
163).  Malherbe,  who  scoffed  at  the  use  of  the  singular 
in  the  verses  of  Desportes,  makes  use  of  it  himself;  and 
Vaugelas  timidly  suggests  the  use  of  the  plural  only  when 
the  substantives  are  of  quite  different  meanings. 

There  is  another  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  present 
language,  when  the  subjects  are  united ^by  ou  or  ni.  The 
verb  is  put  in  the  singular  if  the  action  produced  by  each 
subject  is  considered  separately,  i.  e.  where  the  alternative 
is  one  of  exclusion  ;  the  verb  may  be  put  in  the  plural 
where  the  alternative  is  one  of  accident  or  indifference ; 
this  applies  to  ni  Fun  ni  r autre  and  Fun  et  F autre  :  Fun  et 
F autre  se  dit  ou  se  disent.  L'un  ou  F autre,  however,  always 
requires  the  singular.  These  distinctions  did  not  exist  in 
the  17th  century  :  Le  bonheurou  le  malheur  vont  d' ordinaire 
a  ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  de  Fun  ou  de  F autre  [good  fortune  or 
ill  usually  go  to  the  very  people  who  have  most  of  one  or  the 
other)  (La  Rochef.  i.  233).    Le  de'gout  ou  Fantipathie  ,  ,  .  ne 
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sauroient  nitirc  {disgust  or  antipathy  could  not  liann)  (La 
Bruy.  ii.  145). 

Sans  que  ni  vos  rcsf>ccts,  ui  voire  rcpentir, 

AV  voire  digniie  voiis  en  pflt  garauiir.  (Corn.  iv.  66.) 

(Without  the  respect  due  to  you,  or  your  repentance,  or  your  dignity, 
being  able  to  save  you  therefrom.) 

V.  We  may  also  note  the  case  of  attraction  by  a  plural 
predicate  on  the  verb  etrc,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
plural  although  its  subject  is  in  the  singular.  There  are 
frequent  examples  in  the  17th  century:  U episode^  scion 
Aristotc,  en  cct  cndroit,  sent  nos  trois  actes  du  milteu  {the 
episode,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  at  this  place,  is  our  three  middle 
acts)  (Corn.  i.  47).  Tout  cela  sent  de  beaux  compliments  {all 
that  is  fine  compliments)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  100). 

VL  A  peculiar  case  of  the  number  of  verbs  is  that  found 
in  such  sentences  as  :  il  vint  trois  personnes  \  At  first  sight 
we  might  think  that  the  singular  in  this  case  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  impersonal  pronoun  /7;  this  would  be 
an  error,  for  Old  French  dispensed  with  the  pronoun,  and 
yet  sometimes  put  the  verb  in  the  singular  before  a  follow- 
ing plural  subject : 

Parmi  Paris  en  vat  irois  paire.     (Ruteb.  i.  195.) 
(Through  Paris  there  go  three  peers.) 

Ne  Pen  demoura  que  sept  cens  {there  remained  of  them  but 
seven  hundred)  (Join v.  147).  This  singular  may  still  be 
found  in  the  17th  century: 

De  ious  coies  Itti  vient  dcs  donneurs  de  receiies.     (La  Font.  ii.  224.) 
(From  every  side  come  to  him  givers  of  recipes.) 

N^eut  6t6  les  miserables  fragments  qui  en  ont  couru  {had  it 
not  been  for  the  wretched  fragments  of  it  which  have  circulated) 
(Boileau,  Lutrin,  Au  Lecteur).  We  still  say :  Sera-f^  vos 
amis  qui  vous  defendront  ?  and  not  seront-ce.  The  speaker, 
putting  the  verb  before  the  subject,  is  not  yet  conscious 

'  [In  English  the  plural  is  now  used,  but  this  was  not  always  so.  Cf. 
Kellner's  Syntax,  pp.  47,  48] 
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enough  of  the  pluraHty  expressed  by  the  latter  to  bring  it 
out  in  the  form  of  the  verb ;  hence  the  use  of  the  singular 
(cf.  §  458,  II,  p.  782).  But  even  in  Old  French  the  verb, 
when  placed  before  a  plural  subject,  was  put  in  the 
plural  more  frequently  than  in  the  singular,  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  introduction  of  the  pronoun  //  for  a  long  time 
did  not  prevent  the  verb  from  remaining  in  the  plural :  // 
sent  quatre  {there  are  four)  {St.  Thomas,  1. 170) ;  //  se  partent 
de  la  ville  de  Calais  six  des  plus  notables  bourgeois  {there  go 
forth  from  the  town  of  Calais  six  of  the  most  notable  burgesses) 
(Froiss.  iv.  57).  Here  the  pronoun  is  used  merely  to 
introduce  the  subject,  and  has  no  influence  on  the  number 
of  the  verb.  The  examples  of  the  plural  become  more 
and  more  rare  from  the  time  of  Commynes  (1445  ?-i509), 
and  the  present  use  of  the  singular  verb  was  established 
gradually. 

VI I.  We  have  only  now  to  explain  the  inconsistent 
concords  in  the  constructions  c'est  moi,  <:'est  nous,,ce  sent 
eux.  In  Old  French  both  the  person  and  number  of  the 
verb  were  governed  by  the  logical  subject  following  rather 
than  the  grammatical  subject  ce.  We  find,  then,  ce  being 
considered  as  the  predicate :  ce  suis  je,  c'es  tu,  c'est  //,  ce 
sommes  nous,  c'estes  vous,  ce  sent  ils : 

St  demanda  :  '  Qui  estes  vous  ? ' 
Et  il  respont :  '  Ce  somes  nous,' 

{Rom.  de  Renard,  br.  iii.  1.  227.) 

(He  asked,   '  Who  are  you  ? ' 
And  they  answer,  'It  is  we.') 

Se  c'estes  vous^  set  dites 

Mais  ce  ne  sui  je  inie.  (Betie,  I.  2502.) 

(If  it  is  you,  say  so  ....  . 
But  it  is  not  I  at  all.) 

This  construction  was  still  in  use  in  the  i6th  century. 
But  there  existed  a  second  construction,  in  which  ce  was 
considered  as  the  subject  and  the  following  substantive  or 
pronoun  as  the  predicate  :  c'est  moi,  c'est  toi,  .  .  .  c'est  nous. 
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c^cst  vous,  c'est  eiix ;  and  this  latter  triumphed  in  the  i6th 
century.  Nevertheless,  by  an  inexpHcable  inconsistency, 
the  grammarians  of  the  17th  century,  who  admitted  c'est 
nous,  c'est  vous,  replaced  c'cst  eux  by  ce  sont  cux.  Cost  eux 
has,  however,  remained  in  the  popular  language.  In  the 
written  language,  c'est,  referring  thus  to  a  subject  in  the 
3rd  person  plural,  has  only  remained  (i)  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  subjects  of  which  the  first  is  singular  and 
the  second  is  in  the  plural :  Cest  la  gloire  et  les  plaisirs 
qiCil  a  en  vue ;  and  (2)  to  indicate  the  time  :  c'estdix  hcures 
qui  sonncnf.  The  usage  with  regard  to  this  point  has  been 
established  slowly.  In  the  teeth  of  the  grammarians  the 
authors  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  made  regular  use 
of  c'est :  Puisque  c'est  eux  qui  en  demeurent  d' accord  [since  if 
is  they  w/io  are  agreed  about  it)  (Sev.  viii.  i).  Ce  ;z*est  pas 
seulcment  les  hommes  a  combatre,  ^r'est  des  montagnes  inac- 
cessibles;  c'est  des  ravines  et  des  precipices  d'un  costc, . . .  c'est 
partout  des  forts  elevez  [tho'e  are  not  only  men  to  combat; 
there  are  inaccessible  mountains,  there  are  ravines  and  preci- 
pices on  one  side,  there  arc  everywhere  elevated  forts)  (Bossuet, 
Orais.  fun.  de  Cojtde). 

Ce  «'etoit  pttts  ces  jeiix,  ces  fcstins  et  ces  fetes.     (Volt.,  Henr.  X.) 
('Twas  no  longer  those  games,  those  festivals  and  feasts.) 

Even  at  the  present  day  certain  authors  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  c'est  before  a  plural  substantive. 

460.  Person. — In  the  present  language,  the  rule  is  that 
the  verb  of  a  relative  proposition  takes  the  person  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  relative  pronoun  :  Cest  moi  qui  ai  fait 
cela.  Cest  toi  qui  /'as  voulu,  &c.  However,  should  the 
antecedent  be  followed  either  by  a  determinative  or  a  pre- 
dicate, the  verb  may  take  the  person  of  the  determinative 
or  predicate  equally  well  with  that  of  the  antecedent :  Vous 
etes  les  seuls  qui  se  plaignent  or  qui  vous  plaigniez.  In 
the  Old    language,  and  even   down  to   the   18th  century, 

3  E  2 
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the  free  use  of  the  3rd  person  existed  even  where  the 
antecedent  stood  alone : 

Je  ne  vois  phis  que  votes  qui  la  puisse  defendre.     (Rac.  iii.  196.) 
(I  see  but  you  left  able  to  defend  her.) 

.  .  .  Vous  conjurant  doier  de  voire  esprit  que  ce  soil  moi  qui 
ait  tort  {beseeching  you  to  remove  from  your  mind  [the  idea] 
that  it  is  I  who  am  in  the  wrong)  (Sev.  i.  511).  Even  when 
there  were  subjects  of  different  persons,  including  a  pro- 
noun of  the  ist  or  the  2nd  person,  the  verb  was  put  in  the 
3rd  :  Vous  aimerez  mieux  que  moi,  ma  paroisse  et  ma  terre 
vous  rendent  hommage  {you  would  prefer  that  /,  my  parish^ 
and  my  estate  should  do  you  homage)  (Sev.  vii.  209).  Un 
proces  que  ni  moi  ni  mes  juges  w'ont  jamais  bien  entendu 
{a  suit  that  neither  I  nor  my  judges  have  ever  properly 
understood)  (Rac.  ii.  142). 


CHAPTER  VII 
INDECLINABLE  WORDS 

461.  Indeclinable  words. 
I.  The  Prepositions. — 462.  A. — 463.  Avec. — 464.  Avant  {devant,  &c.). 
— 465.  Contre. — 466.  De.—i67.  En. — 468.  Enz  {dans,  dedans). — 
469.  Fors  or  /iors.—i70.  Outre.— ill.  Par.— 4:72.  Fo«n— 473. 
Puts  {deputs). — 474.  Prcs  {prcsqtte,  apres). — 475.  Riere  {arriere, 
derricrc). — 476.  Sans.— i77.  Sous  {dcssotts). — 478.  Sur  {dessus). — 
479.  Vers  {envers). 
II.  Negation.— 480.  A'b//.— 481.  iVe.—i^l.  Ni.—i^o.  Semi-negative 
wordfe. — 484.    Emphasized  negation. 

461.  Indeclinable  words. — The  syntax  of  indeclinable 
words  comprises  that  of  prepositions  and  of  adverbs  of 
negation.  The  syntax  of  other  adverbs  belongs  to  that 
of  the  order  of  words  except  in  relations  of  comparison, 
where  it  is  identical  with  that  of  adjectives  (§  373).  That 
of  conjunctions  belongs  to  the  syntax  of  compound  sen- 
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tences,   treated  already  (§§  444-447).     Finally,  the  inter- 
jection has  no  syntax. 


I.  The  Prepositions. 

462.  A. — A  comes  from  the  Latin  ad.  The  preposition 
a  at  the  present  day  expresses  a  great  number  of  relations, 
which  in  Latin  were  rendered,  some  by  the  preposition 
ad,  others  by  the  dative,  others  by  the  preposition  cum 
(with),  others  again  by  the  prepositions  in  [m)  or  ab  (from, 
out  of).  Thus  we  see.  that  the  Latin  preposition  ad  since 
it  has  become  a  French  preposition  has  been  gradually 
enriched  with  new  meanings  and  uses. 

First  the  Latin  dative  disappeared  and  its  functions  (of 
attribution)  were  rendered  by  the  preposition  a.  Where  in 
Latin  we  say :  Dono  vestein  pauperi,  Popular  Latin  says : 
Dono  vestem  ad  pauperem,  and  French :  Je  donne  le 
vetement  au  pauvre.  Thus  the  language  has  come  to  use 
identical  expressions  for  two  relations  which  the  mind  still 
clearly  distinguishes  :  a  points  out  (i)  simple  attribution 
in  :  Jc  donne  dc  r argent  a  mon  ami,  (2)  a  relation  of  direc- 
tion in  :  J'envoie  de  r argent  a  mon  ami. 

The  distinction  is  still  evident  when  the  indirect  object 
is  a  personal  pronoun.  The  pronoun  ltd  is  used  as 
an  absolute  dative,  as  under  (i),  in  je  lui  donne  line  chose ; 
we  cannot  use  this  dative  absolutely  in  sense  (2) :  we  say 
je  pense  a  lui  and  not 7^  \Mi  pense.  This  distinction,  which 
is  still  living,  enables  us  to  ascertain  in  many  instances 
whether  the  preposition  a  indicates  attribution  or  direction. 

If  this  discrimination  between  attribution  and  direction 
has  been  preserved  in  French  for  the  dative  of  the  pro- 
nouns, it  has  disappeared  with  respect  to  nouns ;  and  only 
a  very  delicate  analysis  will  enable  us  to  recover  the 
primitive  distinction. 

In  Latin,  ad  not  only  expressed  direction  towards  a 
place,    but    also   proximity   to   a   place :   esse    ad  portam 
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{to  be  at  the  door).  Popular  Latin  rapidly  extended  this 
signification  to  situation  in,  as  in  :  esse  ad  campiun,  etre  au 
camp  {to  be  in  tlie  camp).  So  the  preposition  a  first  indi- 
cated motion  towards :  aller  a  Rome ;  then  proximiiy  to  :  etre 
a  la  porte ;  and  finally  situation  ox  position  in  :  //  est  a  Rome. 
These  are  the  most  important  significations  of  the  pre- 
position a ;  from  space  it  has  been  applied  to  time  and 
to  figurative  uses.  We  shall  note  below  other  special 
developments  of  its  functions. 

I.    Destination  of  Place. 

(i)  With  motion :  Aller  a  Rome.  Covirir  aux  amies. 
Crier  au/fw.  In  this  use  a  has  gradually  lost  ground  to 
the  gain  o^ dans,  en,  stir,  and  vers: 

Je  nieditois  nta  ftiite  aux  terres  etmngeres.     (Rac.  ii.  519.) 
(I  was  planning  my  flight  to  foreign  lands.) 

//  va  se  confiner 
Aux  lieiix  les  plus  caches  qu'il  pent  imaginer.     (La  Font.  i.  92.) 

(He  goes  and  shuts  himself  up 
In  the  most  secret  places  he  can  think  of.) 

Accourt,  se  lance  a  /«/,  Vabat  et  le  dechire.     (id.  vi.  30a.) 
(Runs  up,  leaps  on  him,  throws  him  down  and  tears  him.) 

Allant  a  VAmerique  {going  to  America)  (id.  iii.  159).  At 
present,  before  feminine  names  of  countries,  the  point  of 
arrival  is  denoted  by  en  without  an  article  (below,  p.  803). 

(2)  A   indicates   proximity  to   a   place   (Eng.   at) :    La 

A 

bataille  se  livra  a  Valmy.     Etre  a  droite,  a  gauche,  &c. 

(3)  A  indicates  position  in  a  place  :  //  est  a  Paris.  This 
usage  was  still  more  extended  in  the  17th  century;  in  many 
cases  dans  has  been  substituted  for  a : 

Je  sm's  j'eune,  it  est  v/-ai,  mats  aux  dmes  bien  ne'es 

La  valeur  iC attend  pas  le  nontbre  des  annc'es.      (Corn.  iii.  129.) 

(I  am  young,   it  is  true,  but  in  well-born  souls 

Valour  does  not  wait  for  age  in  years.) 

Le  retire  dtt  mal  ct  Vaffermit  au  bicn.     (id.  viii.  602.) 
(Withdraws  him  from  wrong  and  strengthens  him  in  right.) 
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M.  de  Grignan  sc  yc'soiidra  dijficilement  a  ne  point  passer 
ces  irois  inois  a  sa  bonne  ville  d'Aix{M.  de  Grignan  voill  fuid 
it  hard  to  decide  on  not  passing  these  three  months  in  his  good 
toivn  of  Aix)  (Sev.  ix.  318).  At  the  present  day  a  would 
be  replaced  in  the  above  examples  by  dans. 

IL    Destination  of  Time. 

(i)  Motion  towards  a  future  time :  Ajoiirner  a  hiiitainc 
(to  adjourn  to  a  week  hence).  A  demain  les  affaires  sc'rieuses. 
A  bientdt. 

(2)  Coincidence  in  time  (Eng.  at).  On  accoiirt  a  5^5  cris 
(at  his  cries  they  run  tip).  Au  premier  sigjtal  {at  the  first 
signal). 

(3)  Accomplishment  at  a  time  [Eng.  at ;  compare  to  in 
to-day,  to-morrow] :  //  se  leve  a  six  heurcs  {lie  rises  at  six 
0* clock).  A  rdge  de  vingt-deux  ans.  In  many  cases"  the 
Modern  language  has  suppressed  the  preposition  and  uses 
the  accusative  of  time :  Vous  viendrez  ce  soir.  //  nous 
a  trompes  cette  fois.  //  a  fait  beau  cette  ann6e.  Down  to 
the  17th  century  a  ce  soir,  a  cette  fois,  was  said.  In 
certain  cases  the  preposition  has  been  changed.  We  now 
say  en  meme  temps  (§  467,  II,  p.  804),  instead  of  a  meme 
temps. 

III.    Destination  of  Purpose. 

(i)  Tendency  towards  a  goal  or  purpose :  Courir  a  sa 
perte  {to  rush  to  one's  destruction).  En  venir  aux  mains  {to 
come  to  blows).  And  with  an  infinitive  :  Chercher  a  tromper 
{to  seek  to  deceive).  Aimer  hjouer  {to  love  to  play).  It  was  this 
use  that  led  to  the  construction  of  a  with  the  infinitive  of 
many  verbs  down  to  the  17th  century,  now  replaced  by 
de  +  infinitive  (§  450 ;  §  466,  IV) :  prescrire  a,  rechercher  a, 
se  proposer  a,  trouver  plaisant  a,  &:c. 

Again,  down  to  the  17th  centur}',  before  a  noun  or  an  infini- 
tive a  might  play  the  part  oi  pour  [=  to  in  the  sense  of  the 
obsolete  English /t^r  to  before  an  infinitive]  (§  472,  II) : 
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Et  je  garde,  an  milieu  de  taut  d'dpres  riguenrs, 

Mes  larmes  aux  vaincus,  et  ma  haine  aux  vainqueurs. 

(Corn.  iii.  286.) 
(And  I  preserve,  amid  so  many  rigours  harsh, 
My  tears  for  the  conquered  and  my  hatred  for  the  conquerors.) 

.  .  .  Mon  coeiir.  accablc  de  mille  deplaisirs, 

Cherche  la  solitude  a  cacher  ses  soupirs.     (id.  iii.  288.) 

(My  heart,  overwhelmed  by  a  thousand  tribulations, 
Seeks  soHtude  to  hide  its  sighs.) 

Ah!  que  ce  temps  est  long  a  tnon  impatience !      (Rac.  iii.  495.) 
(Ah,  hov\;  slow  is  the  time  for  my  impatience  !) 

Ne  croyez  pas  que  nous  perdions  mi  moment  a  partir  {do  not 
think  that  we  lost  a  moment  about  starting)  (Sev.  iii.  63). 

(2)  Construction  or  adaptation  for  a  purpose  (Eng.  for) : 
Apte  aux  affaires  {fitted  for  affairs).  Impropre  au  service 
{unfit  for  service).  The  number  of  adjectives  used  thus  with 
a  was  much  greater  in  the  Old  language,  in  which  ingrat  a, 
severe  a,  indulgent  a,  avcugle  a,  cruel  a,  &c.,  were  employed. 

To  the  same  use  belong  such  expressions  as  botte  a  the', 
service  a  cafe)  tabac  a  fumer,  &c.  [These  are  rendered  in 
English  by  compounds  :  tea-caddy  —  caddy  for  tea,  &c.] 

(3)  Situation  with  respect  to  a  purpose  :  Etre  au  comble 
de  ses  vceux  {to  be  at  the  height  of  one's  aspirations) ;  a  toute 
extremite  {at  the  last  extremity) ;  a  Vabri  du  danger  {jn  shelter 

from  danger), 

IV.  Destination  of  Person. 

(i)  Motion  of  attribution  :  Ecrire,  parler,  a  quelqu^un. 
Gloire  a  Dieu.     Mort  aux  traitres. 

(2)  Possession  :  Ceci  est  a  moi  {this  is  mine).  II  a  une 
maison  a  lui  {he  has  a  house  of  his  own). 

These  tw^o  relations  could,  as  we  have  seen  in  Old  French 
(Book  III,  p.  400),  be  denoted  by  the  objective  case:  Ne 
placet  damne  Dieu  {may  it  not  please  the  Lord  God)  {Rol. 
^'  35^)'  L'enseigne  Carle  {Charles's  ensign)  (id.  1.  11 79). 
But  at  a  very  early  period  they  were  denoted  by  the 
preposition  a.  However,  when  the  sense  requires  that  the 
noun  denoting  the  thing  or  person   possessed  should  be 
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immediately  followed  by  the  mention  of  the  possessor,  a  is 
now  replaced  by  de :  Ic  fils  dii  roi.  It  is  only  in  popular 
modern  speech  that  we  still  have,  as  in  Old  French  :  La 
barque  a  Charon,  la  fillc  a  Nicholas  {Charon's  boat,  Nicholas' 
daughter), 

V.  Material  Destination. 

(i)  With  motion  or  union  :  Mettre  Ics  boiufs  a  la  charrue 
(to  put  the  oxen  to  the  plough).  Ajouter  une  chose  a  une 
autre  {to  add  one  thing  to  another).  Allicr  la  modestic  au 
me'rite  {to  unite  modesty  to  merit). 

(2)  With  a  sense  of  concomitance :  Un  char  a  bancs 
(  =  a  car  with  benches).  Une  canne  a  epe'e  {a  sword-cane). 
In  this  use,  by  extension,  a  comes  to  mean  avec  {with),  and 
as  this  latter  preposition  not  only  expresses  concomitance, 
but  also  both  the  instrument  and  the  means,  a  has  come  to 
indicate  both  the  instrument  and  the  mode  of  action. 

A.  Instrument :  O.K.  a  glaive,  a  cisele,  a  pois  et  niesure. 

Vous  niarcherez  vers  Rome  a  communes  etiscigncs.     (Corn,  vi.  377.) 
(You  will  march  towards  Rome  under  the  same  standards.) 

Le  niarchand  a  sa  peaii  devoit  faire  foriime.     (La  Font.  i.  427.) 
(With  his  skin  the  merchant's  fortune  would  be  made.) 

In  Old  French  we  also  have  a  used  in  this  sense  with 
abstract  nouns :  a  deuil,  a  force,  a  peine,  a  conseil.  We 
still  say  :  K  force  de  soins  {by  force  of  care),  il  a  e'te  gueri. 
Hence  by  a  new  extension  a  came  to  denote  the  inherent 
characteristic  or  quality,  either  of  an  individual  or  an 
object :  Berte  aiix  grands  pieds  {Bertha  Greatfoot).  Bottines 
a  lacets  {lace-up  boots). 

B.  Mode  or  modality^  of  the  action  :  Alter  a  cheval.  Se 
sauver  a  la  nage.  Acheter  a  credit.  V element  a  la  derniere 
mode.  Un  moulin  a  vent,  Un  fusil  a  aiguille.  Une  machine 
a  vapeur.  Old  French  used  :  a  guise,  a  secret,  now  re- 
placed by  en  guise,  en  secret.  A  in  this  sense  must  be 
rendered  in  various  ways.     ( To  go  on  horseback.     To  save 

*  [Cf.  the  obsolete  English  preposition  a  in  ciOeci,  &c.] 
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oneself  by  swimming.  To  buy  on  credit.  Dress  of  the 
latest  fashion.     Wind-mill,  needle-gun,  steam-engine.^ 

With  this  usage  were  connected  the  expressions,  so 
numerous  in  Old  French,  formed  by  a  and  diminutives  in 
•ons,  which  only  exist  in  this  connexion  :  a  genoillons  (ott 
one's  knees),  a  cropetons  {crouching),  a  chcvauchons  {astride), 
&c.,  and  of  which  a  [cali^fourchons,  a  reculons,  a  tdtons,  have 
survived  (cf.  Book  II,  p.  378). 

Such  are  the  principal  uses  now  presented  by  the  prepo- 
sition a.  We  have  only  omitted  one  important  use,  because 
it  is  not  a  natural  development  of  the  preceding  uses,  but 
only  the  result  of  a  confusion  which  arose  in  the  i6th 
century.  At  that  period  the  contracted  forms  of  prepo- 
sition +  article,  ou,  es,  for  en  le,  en  les  {in  or  into  the),  became 
obsolete,  and  were  replaced  either  by  dans  le,  dans  les,  or, 
owing  to  similarity  of  sound,  by  forms  almost  homonymous 
with  ou  and  es,  namely  au  and  aux,  the  compounds  of  a : 
Se  mettre  Siulit  =  O.  F.  Se  mettre  ou  {into  the)  lit.  Les  etoiles 
brillent  au  del  =  O.  F.  .  .  .  ou  {in  the)  del.  Eire  aux 
fers  —  O.  F.  Etre  es  {in  the)fers. 

463.  AVEC. — Avec  is  etymologically  an  adverb  ;  in  fact 
it  is  formed  from  av  (found  in  the  Oaths  of  Stf^asbttrg  in  the 
form  ad:  Ad  Ludher  nid  plaid  avrai,  &c.  =  /  will  have  no 
agreement  with  Lothair),  which  came  from  the  Latin  apud, 
and  the  neuter  demonstrative  hoc  {this,  it).  Avec  then 
signifies  properly  with  this,  or  by  this. 

This  adverbial  use,  which  is  primitive,  is  to  be  found  in 
every  period  of  the  language. 

Encalcent  Franc  e  Vemperere  avuec.     {Rol.  1.  3626.) 
(The  Franks  give  chase,  and  the  emperor  with  \i.e.  also].) 

Ne  diroit  on  pas  .  .  .  a  moi  avec  peut  estre,  de  m'en  taire  ? 
{would  they  not  say  to  me  also  to  be  silent  upon  it  ?)  (Mont.  i.  56). 

//  avait  dans  la  terre  une  somme  enfouie, 
Son  caur  avec.  (La  Font.  i.  345.) 

\  (He  had  buried  a  sum  of  money  in  the  earth, 

His  heart  therewith.) 
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It  is  still  so  employed  in  familiar  speech.  But  from  the 
earliest  times  avcc  has  taken,  by  extension,  the  function  of 
a  preposition.  In  Old  French  it  expressed  the  concomi- 
tance of  two  persons  :  Eire  avec  quclqiCtm  {to  be  ivitli  some- 
one).  Then  along  with  the  obsolescence  of  an  old  prepo- 
sition od  or  0,  which  had  all  the  present  significations  of 
avec,  and  which  also  came  from  the  Latin  apud,  the 
preposition  avec  took  its  place  and  expressed  the  con- 
comitance of  objects :  Prendre  ceci  avec  cela  {to  take  this 
with  that) ;  and  hence  the  mode,  the  instrument,  or  material 
used :  Parler  avec  courage  {to  speak  with  courage).  Agir 
avec  prudence.  Frapper  avec  un  baton  {to  strike  with  a  stick). 
On  obtient  tout  avec  de  r argent.  Bdtir  avec  dufer  (to  build 
with  iron).  Carreler  avec  de  la  brique  {to  pave  with  bricks). 
Dejeuner  avec  du  cafe  {to  breakfast  on  coffee).  We  must 
note  the  peculiar  use  of  avec  after  de  (for  separation  or 
distinction)  with  the  verbs  connaitre,  distinguer,  separer, 
sortir,  &c. 

A  connoitre  un  poitrpotnt  <i'avec  nn  hatti-de-chatisse.      (Mol.  ix.  107.) 
(To  know  a  doublet  from  a  pair  of  breeches.) 

Originally  avec  took  an  adverbial  s,  and,  the  group  avecs 
being  rather  harsh,  a  euphonic  e  was  interpolated  between 
the  c  and  5,  so  that  it  was  written  aveques,  avecques,  avekes : 
the  simple  form  avec  and  the  lengthened  form  avecques 
co-existing.  These  two  forms  were  preserved  until  well 
into  the  17th  century.  We  find  the  form  avecque  Without 
the  5  at  this  time,  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
because  the  5,  no  longer  heard,  had  dropped  in  pronun- 
ciation. It  also  occurred  before  words  beginning  -with 
a  vowel ;  but  then,  the  silent  e  being  elided,  the  form 
became  identical  in  pronunciation  with  avec.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  century  avecques  is  hardly  ever 
used,  save  in  poetry,  to  gain  an  additional  syllable  in  the 
line.     It  disappears  entirely  in  the  i8th  century. 

464.  AVANT  (DEVANT,  ^c.).—Avant  comes  from  the 
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Popular  Latin  avante,  formed  by  av  (ab)  and  ante.  Ante 
itself  has  been  preserved  in  antan  (ante  annum  =  last 
year) :  Les  neiges  d' antan.  It  had  derivatives  ains,  aingois, 
or  angoiSf  which  have  dropped  out  of  the  modern  language. 

Avant  is  either  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  In  Old 
French  it  is  nearly  always  an  adverb,  expressing  a  rela- 
tion of  priority  in  space  :  ailei'-  avant.  A  reminiscence  of 
this  use  is  preserved  in  the  modern  alter,  pcnetrer  plus 
avant  {to  go,  penetrate  further). 

Avant,  as  a  preposition,  is  almost  unknown  in  Old 
French.  In  Middle  French  it  seems  to  take  more  and 
more  development,  expressing  priority  in  both  space  and 
time  :  //  marchait  avant  rnoi.    A.YQiUt-hier. 

.  .  .  Avant  ce  jour  fuii,  ces  mains,  ces  propres  mains 

Laveront  dans  son  sang  la  Jionte  dcs  Romains.      (Corn.  iii.  327.) 

(Before  this  day's  end  my  hands,  my  own  hands, 
Shall  wash  the  shame  of  the  Romans  in  his  blood.) 

From  the  i6th  century  the  employment  of  avant  was 
extended  to  the  detriment  of  devant,  which  it  gradually 
replaced  in  the  expression  of  priority  of  time. 

Avant  Wcis  used  until  the  17th  century  before  the  simple 
infinitive :  Avant  respondre  par  V oracle  {before  replying 
by  the  oracle)  (Rab.  ii.  212).  Ma  tante  avoit  paye  les  dettes 
de  son  fits  avant  mourir  {my  aunt  had  paid  her  son's  debts 
before  dying)  (Sev.  viii.  7).  However,  in  the  17th  century 
the  infinitive  is  oftener  found  preceded  by  que  or  especially 
by  que  de : 

.  .  .  Avant  que  partir,  j'e  me  ferai  justice.     (Rac.  iii.  6^^ 
(Before  departing  I  will  do  myself  justice.) 

Ne  vcrrez-vous  point  Phedre  avant  que  de  partir  1     (id.  iii.  312.) 
(Will  you  not  see  Phaedra  before  leaving?) 

In  the  present  usage  we  rarely  find  an}^  form  other  than 
avant  de,  which  only  dates  from  the  i8th  century.  But 
certain  writers,  by  affectation,  and  the  people,  still  say : 
avant  que  de  faire  {before  doing]. 
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Ava)it  combines  with  other  prepositions  :  en  avant,  par 
avant  (whence  auparavant),  de  avaut,  d'avanf,  dcvant. 

In  Old  French,  as  in  the  Modern  language;  dcvant  was 
both  a  preposition  and  an  adverb  ;  but  its  use  was  more 
extended,  expressing  not  only  (i)  a  relation  of  space,  as  at 
present  {before  —  in  front  of) :  devant  qiielqithin,  se  tenir 
devant  quelqiCun,  5^ /tv/Zr  devant ;  but  also  (2)  a  relation  of 
time;  thus  as  late  as  the  17th  century  we  find:  Seroit-U 
possible  que  devant  nioi  tu  iCeusses  jamais  vu  d^auircs 
cxcmples  de  mortalitc?  (can  it  be  possible  that  before  me  you 
never  saw  any  other  examples  of  mortality  ?)  (Malh.  i.  359). 

Ses  flots 

Sont  trotivcs  de  ccitx  qtii  les  boiveni 

Aiissi  pen  sales  que  devant.  (id.  i.  114.) 

(Its  waves 

Were  found  by  those  who  drank  them 
As  little  salt  as  before.) 

Encor  que  voiis  parties  beaucoup  devant  I e  jour.     (Corn.  ii.  281.) 
(Even  though  you  start  long  before  daylight.) 

Elle  [Votre  Majeste]  me  permettra  de  lui  dire  que  devant 
Elle  on  rCa  point  vu  de  roi  qui  .  .  .  ( Your  Majesty  ivill  allow 
me  to  say  that,  before  you,  never  king  was  seen  who  .  .  .  ) 
(Rac.  i.  514).  Devant  le  jugement  dii  proces  [before  the 
judgement  of  the  case)  (Sev.  i.  478). 

Moreover,  dcvant  could  be  followed  by  either  a  simple 
infinitive  or  an  infinitive  preceded  by  que  or  que  de,  and 
also  by  que  with  a  subordinate  proposition :  Davant  boire 
{before  drinking)  (Rab.  i.  100).  Devant  que  passer  plus 
outre  {before  passing  any  further)  (Malh.  ii.  7).  f^ai  regu 
votre  lettre  .  .  .  un  moment  devant  que  de  monter  en  bateau 
{I  received  your  letter  a  moment  before  going  on  board 
the  boat)  (Sev.  iv.  131).  Devant  que  la  philosophic  vous 
eiit  fortifie  {before  philosophy  had  fortified  you)  (Malh.  ii.  305). 
lis  partiront  tous  devant  qu^il  soit  six  jours  {they  will  all  leave 
before  six  days  \are  over])  (Sev.  ii.  340). 

Finally,  devant  was  used  figuratively :  Je  mettrai  desor- 
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inais  ma  sante  et  mes  promenades  devant  ioutes  choses  {I  will 
henceforth  put  my  health  and  my  ivalks  before  everything) 
(Sev.  iv.  394).     [Here  avant  would  now  be  used.] 

We  see  that  devant  has  been  replaced  in  many  of  its 
uses  by  avant.  The  following  are  the  relations  between 
these  two  prepositions  in  the  present  language. 

Avant,  as  an  adverb,  has  preserved  its  primitive  sense  of 
forward :  Aller  avant,  plus  avant.  As  a  preposition  it  in- 
dicates {a)  priority  of  place  :  placer  le  premier  volume  avant 
le  deuxieme ;  (/>)  priority  of  time  :  arriver  avant  les  autres, 
avant  le  lever  du  soleil ;  {c)  priority  of  rank  :  placer  une  chose 
avant  une  autre,  both  in  the  literal  and  figurative  sense. 

Devant  signifies  before,  in  the  sense  of  in  front  of,  with 
the  idea  of  rest  or  motion  :  Planter  un  arbre  devant  la 
maison,  Fiiir  devant  quelqiCun.  And  figuratively :  Les 
hommes  sont  e'gaux  devant  Dieu. 

465.  CONTRE. — At  the  present  day  conire  denotes 
(i)  proximity  {next):  maison  situe'e  contra  un  fardin) 
{2)  opposition  {against) :  il  marcha  centre  Vennemi ;  or 
(3)  exchange  {against,  for) :  echanger  un  mobilier  centre 
un  autre  {to  change  one  suite  of  furniture  for  another).  We 
may  also  note  certain  meanings  of  this  preposition  now 
lost.  In  the  Old  language  this  preposition  could  also 
denote  direction  pure  and  simple  {towards) :  armes  qui 
resplendissent  centre  le  soleil  {arms  glistening  in  the  sun) ; 
proximity  of  time  :  contre  la  Pdque  {at  Easter  time). 

466.  DE. — The  preposition  de  has  a  host  of  uses  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

I.  De  points  out  a  relation  of  removal  in  place,  in 
time,  and  figuratively. 

II.  It  is  partitive. 

III.  It  is  equivalent  to  touchant  {concerning,  about,  ivith 

respect  to,  on). 

IV.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 
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V.  It  introduces  the  complement  of  an  adjective. 
VI.   It  is  used  as  a  sign  of  apposition. 

I.  De  denotes  renioval.  This  preposition,  which  comes 
from  the  Latin  de  {of,  froni),  expresses  first,  Hke  the  Latin, 
removal  from  a  starling-point  \  descendre  de  la  montagnc\ 
sortir  de  la  ville  ;  errer  de  lieu  en  lieu.  A  special  use  of  de 
exists  in  names  to  denote  origin  :  Blancandrin  del  Casiel  de 
Val  Fonde  (Rol.) ;  Gerai'd  de  Roussillon  (Gerard  who  is 
from  Roussillon) ;  le  prince  de  Bourbon  ;  le  due  de  Richelieu. 
Thus  was  formed  the  aristocratic  particle  de. 

It  also  denotes  removal  in  time-,  de  ce  jour)  6!aujour- 
dhui  en  huit  (from  this  day  week) ;  cecidate  de  trois  semaines 
(this  dates  from  three  weeks  back) ;  se  lever  de  bonne  lieure 
(to  get  up  early)  ^  ;  partir  de  grand  matin  (to  start  in  the  early 
morning).  This  has  led  by  analogy  to  :  //  n'a  rien  fait  de 
toute  lajournce  (he  has  done  nothing  all  day). 

The  figurative  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  motion 
from  is  found  in  :  tenir,  recevoir^  apprendre  quelque  chose  de 
(from)  quelqu'un)  de  la  part  du  roi;  priver,  depouiller, 
delivrer,  preserver,  acquitter,  absoudre  quelqu^un  de  (from  or 
of)  quelque  chose  ;  nc  de  (of)  parents  pauvres ;  aeiatsse  de 
tout  le  monde  (abandoned  of  all  the  world) ;  ctre  hue)  aime 
de  quelqiCun  (to  be  praised,  loved  of  or  by  any  one). 

In  another  figurative  sense  de  denotes  the  place  from 
which  the  action  starts  :  precher  de  la  chaire ;  parler  de  la 
tribune ;  ujte  montagne  d'ou  I'on  contemple  Vhorizon. 

By  extension,  de  comes  to  indicate  (a)  the  instrument : 
ecrire  de  (with)  la  main  droite ;  (b)  the  means  :  payer  de  (with) 
son  argent ;  s'enivrer  de  (with)  vin ;  (c)  the  substance : 
vase  de  (of)  bois  ;  colonne  de  (of)  marbre  ;  or  (d)  the  cause  : 
heureux  d'ujte  (because  of  at)  nouvelle.  Hence  the  locution  de 
ce  que,  which  was  in  common  use  down  to  the  17th  century 
as  an  equivalent  oi parce  que  (because,  that,  for  that,  inasmuch 
as)  :  Elle  avoit  etc  bicnfdchee  de  la  peine  que  f  avois  soujferte^ 

'  [Cf.  to  be  up  from  six  in  the  morning.'] 
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d  hien  aise  de  ce  qvCe/k  c'toit  finic  {she  had  been  very  sorry 
for  the  trouble  I  had  suffered,  and  very  glad  that  it  was  over) 
(La  Rochef.  iii.  18).  fe  pleure  de  ce  que  cet  enfant  n^est 
pas  en  e'tat  de  vous  suivre  conune  les  autres  (/  iveep  that  this 
child  is  not  able  to  folloiv  you  like  the  others)  (Rac.  v.  147). 
\Il]  se  plaint  de  celui  qui  a  e'crit  ou  parle  pourlui,  de  ce  qu'z/ 
n^apas  louche  les  meilleurs  moyens  de  sa  cause  {he  complains 
of  the  man  who  has  written  or  spoken  for  htm ,  that  he  has  not 
touched  the  very  best  grounds  of  his  case)  (La  Bruy.  i.  68). 

De  also  indicates  manner :  Aimer  Dieu  de  tout  son  coeur, 
de  toutes  ses  forces  {to  love  God  with  all  one's  heart,  one's 
might). 

In  all  these  extensions  pointing  out  the  instrument, 
means,  matter,  cause,  or  manner,  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
place  from  which  the  action  starts  may  easily  be  traced. 

De  also  shows  the  part  or  aspect  in  which  the  attribute 

applies  to  the  subject :  petit  de  taille  {small  of  stature),  sain 

de  corps  {healthy  of  or  in  body),  habile  de  ses  doigts  {deft  of 

finger).     Hence  the  use  of  de  with  the  comparative  in  Old 

French  :  Plus  savant  de  Pierre  (§  374). 

IL  De  partitive.  A  special  case  of  the  preceding  uses 
has  received  a  peculiar  development  in  French,  where  de 
has  a  partitive  sense  ^ :  tin  de  nos  amis ;  peu  de  choses ; 
trop  dH efforts  ;  assez  de  bien  ;  beaucoup  de  mal\  peu,  point, 
pas  d! argent ;  after  verbs  :  boire  de  I'eau,  manger  du  pain 
(meaning  to  drink  part  of  the  water,  &c.) ;  with  a  substan- 
tive unaccompanied  by  an  article :  ce  sont  de  bonnes  gens, 
d'aucuns  pretendent,  de  certaines  gens  affirment  (see  §  388). 

Another  use  of  the  partitive  leads  up  to  the  possessive  or 
subjective  genitive  :  enlever  les  cheveux  de  la  tete.  Here  de 
expresses  removal  from  a  place,  hence  by  extension  we  have 
in  Old  French  :  les  yeux  du  chef  lui  fait  crever  {he  has  the  eyes 
put  out  of  his  head),  tresor  defroment  {treasure  of  wheat,  i.  e. 
arising  from  it),  grand  bien  est  de  paix  {great  weal  is  from 

*  [The  English  of  also  has  this  partitive  sense  ;  but  in  many  idioms, 
e.g.  pen  cTargctit  —  little  money,  the  de  is  not  translatable.] 
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peace)f  whence,  by  a  new  extension,  de  comes  to  mean  of 
(possessive) :  les  joies,  Ics  plaisirs  de  {of)  la  paix ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  complement  is  the  name 
of  a  person  :  le  livre  de  Pierre  (§  462,  IV,  2,  p.  792).  Thus 
was  gradually  constituted  the  possessive  genitive  where  the 
second  term  is  the  possessor  of  the  first  term.  It  arose  in 
the  early  times  of  the  language,  from  the  de  partitive,  as  the 
genitive  of  a  noun  denoting  an  object ;  it  was  developed  in 
the  14th  century,  by  analogy,  as  the  genitive  of  a  noun 
denoting  a  person. 

III.  De  as  an  equivalent  to  touchant  {concerning,  about, 
with  respect  to,  for,  on).  This  use,  which  was  very  frequent 
in  Latin,  is  still  more  extended  in  French  :  parler,  deviser, 
discourir  d'une  chose,  avoir  pitie,  peur  de  quelqu^un  ;  fai 
regret  de  lui,  fai  regret  ^q  sa  mort;  and  in  titles  of  books, 
&c. :  De  la  Vieillesse  (=  De  Senectute).  A  natural  extension 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  objective  genitive:  avoir  T  ennui 
de  vivre  {to  have  weariness  of  life),  la  crainte  du  mal  {fear 
of  evil),  r amour  de  Dieu  {love  ofS^—for^  God),  Thus  the 
objective  genitive  arose  from  the  use  of  the  preposition  de, 
in  the  sense  of  concerning,  whilst  the  subjective  genitive 
arose  from  the  use  of  de  in  the  partitive  sense.  In  this 
way  the  Latin  genitive  case,  which  had  both  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective  meanings,  having  disappeared  from  the 
Popular  language  at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  was  replaced 
by  two  new  developments  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  de. 

IV.  De  connecting  the  terms  of  a  proposition.  We  have 
seen  under  the  syntax  of  the  infinitive  (§  450,  p.  743)  how  // 
est  honteux  de  mentir  was  derived  from  c^est  honte  de  men- 
songe.  This  latter  phrase  also  gave  rise  to  :  Qu'est-ce  de 
nous  ?  {what  is  there  of  us  ?  what  are  we!),  used  by  Bossuet, 
and,  by  intercalation  of  the  relative  pronoun  :  Qu'est-ce  qiio 
de  nous  ?  {=  Quoi  est  de  nous  ?), 

V.  De  (=  of)  introducing  the  complement  of  certain  ad- 
jectives.    In  this  French  has  followed  and  extended   the 
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Latin  tradition  and  uses  the  following :  desireux,  avide, 
jalouXf  heureux,  triste,  capable,  &c.,  d!tine  chose.  By  analogy 
and  extension  substantives  and  pronouns  are  used  in  certain 
phrases  in  the  place  of  these  adjectives,  e.g.  :  unhommede 
sens  ;  un  homme  de  grand  talent  {a  man  of  sense,  of  great 
talent).  Nul  n'est  de  la  force  de  cet  homme  {there  is  no  one 
of  this  man's  strength). 

VI.  De  denoting  apposition.  Latin  used  Urbs  Roma 
(the  city  Rome),  putting  both  words  in  the  same  case. 
However,  we  also  find  the  expression  Urbs  Romae,  with 
the  genitive,  a  construction  which  became  more  and  more 
frequent  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  and  triumphed  in 
the  Romance  languages.  In  Old  French  may  be  found 
examples  of  simple  apposition,  such  as  le  Jleuve  four- 
dain,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  where  the  determi- 
nant precedes  :  Paris  la  grand' ville  ;  but  the  construction 
with  de  is  usual :  le  pays  de  France,  la  ville  de  Paris,  le 
litre  de  roi,  le  nom  de  pere,  le  mois  de  Janvier,  le  jeu  de 
hillard.  The  use  of  de  is  indispensable  with  names  of 
towns  ;  the  use  is  doubtful  with  regard  to  mountains  and 
rivers ;  but  de  is  necessary  with  substantives  signifying 
name,  word,  class,  &c.  :  the  name  John  =  le  nom  de  Jean. 
De  is  also  necessary  when  the  governing  word  expresses 
a  quality  :  ce  monstre  6!homme ;  cette  coquine  de  toilette ;  un 
drole  de  corps ;  une  drole  de  personne.  It  may  be  noted 
that  here  drole  is  the  substantive  and  not  the  adjective, 
otherwise  we  should  say  U7ie  drolesse  de  personne. 

Middle  French,  again,  used  de  after  titles  such  as  Mon- 
seigneur,  Monsieur,  Madame :  Monseigneur  du  Pape,  La 
dame  de  sa  mere.  Also  in  La  Fontaine:  Monsieur  du 
Corbeau. 

Lastly,  we  may  note  that  de  enters  into  many  adverbial 
locutions  in  which  the  second  term  is  (a)  a  noun  :  derechef 
(a  second  time),  de  nouveau,  de  raison,  du  tout,  &c.,  or  {b)  an 
adverb  :  de  pres,  de  loin,  dessus,  dessous. 

To  sum  up,  French  has  extended  the  signification  of  the 
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Latin  de  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  Latin  genitive 
and  replacing  the  Latin  prepositions  ex  and  ab;  which  had 
disappeared. 

4S7.  EN. — E)i  conies  from  the  Latin  in,  which  signified 
(i)  ivifJiin  or  inside,  and  (2)  on  the  surface  [of  an  object].  Both 
these  meanings  were  continued  in  Old  French,  which  used 
not  only  etre,  alter  en  prison,  but  s^asseoir  en  cheval  {to  sit 
on  horseback).  The  last  meaning  has  disappeared  from  the 
Modern  language,  in  which,  however,  a  few  traces  may  yet 
be  found  :  Jesus  est  mort  en  croix  {on  the  cross).  Poi'irait 
en  pied  {on-foot  portrait,  i.  e.  full-length).  Casque  en  tcte 
{[z£'/V/j]  helmet  on  the  head),  &c.  In  these  expressions  this 
old  meaning  of  en  is  no  longer  generally  understood.  In 
all  other  cases  en  in  the  sense  of  'on'  has  been  replaced 
by  sur,  dessus,  &c.  The  meanings  of  ivithin,  into,  have 
alone  been  preserved,  and  even  so  the  use  of  en  in  these 
senses  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  in  in  Latin. 

I.  The  Latin  preposition  in  served  to  denote  both  rest 
in  a  place  {in)  and  direction  tozvards  the  inside  of  a  place 
{into),  the  object  being  put  in  the  ablative  or  accusative 
respectively.  The  disappearance  of  the  cases  led  to  the 
loss  of  this  distinction.  It  follows  that  the  French  en 
expresses  either  (i)  situation  in  a  place :  etre  en  prison, 
tenir  une  chose  en  sa  main  ;  or  (2)  motion  into  a  place  :  errer 
de  lieu  en  lieu,  de  ville  en  ville,  mettre  en  prison,  porter  en 
ierre  {to  inter).  Before  names  of  towns  en  has  been  replaced 
by  a,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  distinguish  names  of 
towns  from  names  of  countries  :  a  Paris,  en  France  \  This 
distinction  was  not  quite  established  in  the  17th  century: 
en  Lacede'mone  (Malh.  ii.  136);  en  Avignon  (iv.  m);  en 
Alger  {Corn.  iv.  235);  en  Argos  (Rac.  iii.  155).    However, 

^  This  applies  only  to  feminine  names  of  countries  (which  include 
those  in  most  frequent  use).  A,  used  in  the  Old  language  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  en  before  all  names  of  countries,  survives  before  those  that  are 
masculine.     We  say  alley  Siu  (or  dans  le,  Turkestan  [see  p.  790. 
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it  may  be  added  that  in  the  17th  century  (as  Menage 
remarks)  the  use  of  en  before  names  of  towns  hardly 
survived,  except  when  these  names  began  with  a  vowel. 

II.  The  relation  of  situation  in  space  has  been  extended 
to  time :  en  ce  temps,  en  tout  temps ;  en  ete,  en  hiver ;  c'e'tait 
en  Janvier,  Qia.  plein  jour :  here  the  construction  corresponds 
to  the  simple  Latin  ablative  of  time.  The  preposition  en 
may  also  express  direction  forward  in  time :  d'ores  en  avant 
{Jienceforward),  d' aujourd' hui  en  huit  {from  this  day  week) ; 
de  semaine  en  semaine  {from  week  to  week).  The  Old 
language  also  used  en  indifferently  to  indicate  either  the 
period  of  time  after  which  an  action  begins,  or  the  period 
of  duration  of  an  action  :  faire  une  chose  en  huit  jours  might 
mean  (i)  at  the  end  of  eight  days  (where  the  objective  repre- 
sents an  accusative  denoting  the  period  after  which  the 
action  begins) ;  or  (2)  to  do  it  in  eight  days  (where  the  objec- 
tive represents  an  ablative  denoting  the  period  during  which 
the  action  is  done^).  In  Modern  French  the  distinction 
is  made  by  using  the  modern  preposition  dans  in  the  first 
sense  :  faire  une  chose  dans  huit  jours  =  to  do  a  thing  at  the 
end  of  a  week  ;  en  huit  jours  =  to  take  a  week  doing  it. 

III.  In  a  figurative  sense  the  preposition  en  expresses 
a  number  of  relations  denoting  either  a  situation  {in)  or 
a  direction  {into) :  se  mettre,  etre  en  colere  ;  avoir,  mettre  en 
son  pouvoir)  etre  en  priere,  en  adoi'ation,  en  honneur,  en 
grace,  en  faveur ;  etre  en  pleurs ;  mettre  en  gage  ;  donner 
en  Stage ;  depenser  en  aumones ;  en  consideration  de,  en 
haine  de,  en  P honneur  de,  en  guise  de,  en  sorte  que  {in  such 
wise,  so  that) ;  mettre  en  deux,  en  trois ;  couper  en  morceaux, 
tailier  en  pointe,  poeme  en  quatre  chants,  piece  en  trois  actes, 
en  forme  de ;  changer  une  chose  en  une  autre ;  traduire  en 
phisieurs  langues  ;  ecrire  en  latin  ;  jouer  en  artiste ;  agir  en 
roi\  after  an  adjective  :  riche  en  livres,  fertile  en  hie  ',  fe'cond 
en  ressources  ;   sage  en  paroles.     We  note  that  in  most 

^  [The  English  to  do  a  thing  in  a  week  is  equally  ambiguous.] 
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cases  the  substantive  has  no  article,  which  ahvays  indicates 
a  very  ancient  construction. 

We  must  also  note  the  use  of  en  followed  by  the  gerund  : 
en  cJiaiitaut,  Vappetitvicnt  en  maugeant  (to  indicate  duration 
or  agency)  (§  457,  I,  p.  768). 

IV.  We  know  (Book  II,  §  199,  4)  that  en  was  contracted 
with  the  article  into  el,  oti,  and  es.  These  compound  articles 
began  to  disappear  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  only  occur  here  and  there  in  the  17th,  when  the 
language  had  to  replace  them,  having  recourse  in  many 
cases  to  the  article  compounded  with  a,  au  taking  the 
place  of  oil,  and  aux  of  es.  When  ou  disappeared  the  old 
forms  en  mon  nom  et  el  sien,  en  mon  nom  et  ou  sien,  were 
replaced  by  en  mon  nom  et  au  sien.  Under  the  preposition 
a  (p.  794)  we  saw  that  a  similar  explanation  applies  to  such 
expressions  as  5^  mettre  au  lit,  eire  aux  fers.  This  usage 
is  very  frequent  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  many  cases 
the  preposition  a  may  be  found  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
dans,  even  when  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  article. 

French  also  substituted  dans  le  and  dans  les  for  ou  and 
cs  (as  will  be  seen  under  the  preposition  dans,  §  468). 
This  substitution  had  the  following  consequence  :  en,  being 
no  longer  followed  by  the  article,  assumed  a  more  and  more 
general  and  indeterminate  value.  In  fact  en  was  thence- 
forth used  only  in  locutions  having  a  comprehensive  sense, 
as  shown  in  the  above  examples  :  en  grace,  en  faveur, 
&c.  The  substantive  governed  by  en  is  only  determined 
(i)  when  it  is  in  the  feminine  (Book  II,  p.  300):  en  la 
circonstance ; .  or  (2)  when  the  article  is  elided  :  en  I'e'tat ; 
or  (3)  when  the  determinant  is  a  pronominal  adjective  :  en 
mon  nom,  en  cejour;  but  the  last  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
the  preposition  en  has  now  scarcely  more  than  an  archaic 
and,  so  to  speak,  consecrated  use  before  proper  names 
of  countries  and  certain  common  nouns.  At  the  present 
day  the  former  uses  of  ^;^  before  a  determinate  noun,  other 
than  those  quoted,  have  been  transferred  to  dans. 
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468.  ENZ  (DANS,  DEDANS).  Enz,  from  the  Latin  intus 
{inside,  ivitJiin),  was  chiefly  used  as  an  adverb,  more  rarely 
as  a  preposition.  As  a  preposition  apparently  too  weak  in 
sound,  and  hence  in  expression,  to  be  used  alone,  it  was 
prefixed  to  en,  and  became,  as  enz  en,  the  emphatic  form  of 
en  :  Enz  enl  foit  la  gietterent  {into  the  fire  they  cast  her) 
{Eulalie,  19).  Enz  en  lor  mains  portent  branches  d olives 
{in  their  hands  they  carry  olive  branches)  {Rol.  1.  93).  Enz 
as  an  adverb  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  survived 
down  to  the  i6th  century,  was  then  replaced  by  dedans,  but 
has  only  been  preserved  in  combination  with  gd  and  Id  in 
the  somewhat  obsolete  adverbs  ce'ans,  leans  {herein,  therein). 
Enz  was  also  combined  with  the  preposition  de  to  form 
denz,  and  hence  dans,  and  by  reduplication  dedenz,  dedans. 
It  is  strange  that  dans  was  scarcely  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  while  dedans  occurs  constantly,  and  down  to  the  17th 
century,  as  both  adverb  and  preposition.  But  in  the  i6th 
century  the  disappearance  of  ou  and  es  was  the  opportunity 
of  dans.  It  was  first  used  before  le  or  les,  dans  le,  dans  les, 
replacing  on  and  es.  This  determinate  use  with  the  article 
gave  dans  an  increasing  sense  of  precision,  while  that  of 
en  became  more  general.  It  was  in  the  second  half  of 
the  i6th  century  and  during  the  course  of  the  17th  that 
the  revolution  occurred  restricting  the  use  of  en  in  favour 
of  dans,  and  restricting  that  of  dedans  at  the  same  time. 
Dans  being  a  preposition  only,  and  dedans  both  adverb  and 
preposition,  the  prepositional  use  of  dedans  became  useless. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Vaugelas  and  all  the  grammarians ; 
and  the  use  of  dedans  as  a  preposition  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 

469.  EORS  or  HORS.     From  the   Latin  foris  {out  of 
doors),  fors  was  first  derived,  and  then  hors,  which  definitely 
replaced  yor5  in  the  17th  century. 

I.  Fors  and  hors  were  adverbs :  Sortir  hers  {to  go  out). 
Hors  is  now  hardly  ever  used  in  the  adverbial  sense, 
except  when  preceded  by  the  preposition  de :  sortir  dehors. 
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II.  They  were  also  prepositions  :  (a)  used  alone  :  il se  jeta 
hors  la  ville ;  and  {b)  with  the  preposition  de :  //  se  jeta 
hers  de  la  ville.  Figuratively  we  still  say  :  etre  hors  la  hi 
{to  be  an  outlaw) ,  etre  hors  de  soi  {to  be  out  of  one's  mind). 
In  these  locutions  hos  has  its  etymological  sense.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  language  a  curious  extension  occurred  : 
in  the  sentence  lis  out  ete  recompenses  hors  /w/(that  is  lui 
hors),  lui  Y/as  used  absolutely  as  the  subject  of  hors,  which 
is  an  adverb  (he  being  outside).  By  mistaking  the  construc- 
tion, liors  was  taken  for  a  preposition  with  lui  for  its  object, 
and  consequently  hors  became  the  synonym  of  excepte: 
Tout  est  perdu  fors  Vhonneur  {all  t's  lost  save  honour).  lis 
ont  ete  recompenses  hors  lui  {except  him).  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  compound  hormis,  as  well  as  the  simple  parti- 
ciple pendant  and  the  adverb  devant,  became  prepositions  \ 
In  this  use ybr5  could  be  followed  by  the  conjunction  que-. 
Me  voyant  grande  et  estimee  belle  d'un  chascun,  fors  que  de 
vous  seul  {seeing  me  great,  and  thought  beaut iftd  by  every  one, 
except  you  alone)  {Hept.  ii.  72).  Hors  que  may  also  have 
its  proper  force  as  a  conjunctive  locution  :  // 1' a  traite  aussi 
mal  que  possible,  hors  qu!il  ne  Fa  pas  battu  {he  treated 
him  as  badly  as  possible,  but  that  he  did  not  beat  him). 

Dehors,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  as  an  adverb 
(as  it  is  now),  was  also  a  preposition  : 

J'en  voyois  et  dehors  et  dedans  nos  murailles.     (Rac.  i.  418,) 
(I  saw  them  both  within  and  without  our  walls.) 

Like  dedans  it  lost  its  prepositional  use  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century. 

470.  OUTRE.— 0///r^,  from  the  Latin  ultra  {beyond), 
was  both  an  adverb  and  a  preposition  in  Old  French. 

I.  As  an  adverb  it  was  equivalent  to  au-deld  {beyond),  and 
has  only  survived  in  the  expressions  aller,  passer  outre 

'  [Compare  the  English  use  of  the  absolute  participles  '  notwithstand- 
ing,' '  pending,'  as  prepositions  governing  their  original  subjects.] 
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(to  pass  over,  beyond),  percer  d'outve  en  outre  {to  pierce 
through  and  through),  and  the  locution  en  outre  synonymous 
with  en  plus  {in  addition,  moreover). 

In  Middle  French  the  adverb  outre  was  used  in  a  great 
many  locutions  reducible  to  the  two  meanings  'beyond 
measure'  and  'wholly':  Les  Flameaux  .  .  .  vouloient plus 
outre  {the  people  of  Flameaux  wished  to  go  further  still) 
(Noel  du  Fail,  Prop.  rust.  i.  87).  Compare  the  words 
outrecuidance  {overweening  self-confidence),  outrecuidant. 

II.  As  a  preposition  it  was  used  in  its  literal  sense,  beyond. 
Aller  outre  mer.  Louis  d' Ontr e-jner.  Les  gens  d'outre- 
monts.     Les  memoires  d' Outre- Tombe. 

Soit  que  le  Rhone,  outre  ses  hords 

Lut  vit  faire  edater  sa  gloire.  (Malh.  i.  115.) 

(Whether  the  Rhone  beyond  its  banks  saw  him  make  his  glory  shine.) 

It  was  also  used  in  its  etymological  sense  figuratively : 
Se  revancher  outre  la  volonte  de  ceux  qui  nous  ont  obliges 
{to  acquit  oneself  beyond  [i.e.  against^  the  wishes  of  those  who 
have  obliged  us)  (Malh.  ii.  132).  We  still  say  outre  mesure, 
outre  nature,  outre  raison,  but  these  are  archaisms,  for 
outre  as  a  preposition  is  scarcely  used  save  as  an  equivalent 
of  en  surplus  de  {in  excess  of,  besides) :  outre  le  rapport  que 
nous  avons  constate';  outre  ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit\  whence  the 
conjunctive  locution :  outre  qu'//  a  mal  agi  {besides  his 
having  acted  badly). 

471.  PAR. — Par  comes  from  the  Latin  per. 

I.  This  preposition  signified  first  through  (or  across), 
in  both  space  and  time  :  Aller  par  mer  et  par  eau.  Par 
monts  et  par  vaux.  Courir  par  le  monde.  Voyager  -psirtout. 
Jeter  par  la  fenetre.  Donner  un  coup  de  fouet  par  {across) 
le  visage.  Par  un  beau  temps,  par  la  pluie.  Gagner  tant 
•g^r  jour. 

II.  It  expresses  the  intermediary  whereby  a  thing  is 
done  (Eng.  through,  by) :    Ces  choses  ont  e'te  accomplies  par 
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des  agents  intclligoits.  Agir  par  soi-meme.  Hence  the  use 
of  par  to  indicate  tJie  instriunent^  the  means  (Eng.  by)\ 
Prendre  par  la  main,  le  con.  Assurer  par  serment.  Jurer 
par  Dieu,  par  les  saints.     Par  ma  barbe  I  &c. 

Par  also  expresses  the  caitse  :  Agir  par  envie,  par  desir, 
par  colere.  Je  conclus  par  ce  que  je  vois  que  .  .  .  Especially 
with  the  infinitive  :  Par  noz  passages  paier  {by  paying  our 
passages)  (Villeh.  59).  Ce  ne  feut  accepte  -gdiV  ne  sembler 
equitable  (this  was  not  accepted,  through  not  seeming  just) 
(Rab.  i.  184). 

Mais  ne  confondons  point,  par  trop  approfondir 

Leurs  affaires  avec  les  voires.  (La  Font.  i.  252.) 

(But  let  us  not  confuse,  by  going  too  deep, 
Their  affairs  and  your  own.) 

This  is  an  antiquated  use,  which  has  only  been  pre- 
served with  the  verbs  commencer  and  Jinir:  11  a  commence 
par  declarer ;  il  finira  bien  par  avouer  (§  450). 

III.  Per  in  Latin  was  used  as  an  inseparable  prefix  to 
adjectives  to  express  the  superlative  absolute,  and  this 
formed  an  important  use  of  par  in  Old  French,  where, 
however,  it  was  isolated  as  a  separate  adverb  :  Par  est  bon 
=  he  is  very  good,  Lat.  perbonus  est.  Generally  par  was 
accompanied  by  another  adverb,  assez,  mout,  trop,  and 
meant  much  too  :  Assez  par  fut  long.  Mout  par  fut  bon. 
Trop  par/^/^  bon.  This  construction  has  disappeared,  save 
in  the  locution  which  is  no  longer  understood :  Cest  par 
trop  fort  {it  is  really  too  bad!). 

IV.  Par  was  combined  with  many  adverbs  and  prepo- 
sitions:  par  avant  (surviving  in  auparavant),  par  devant, 
par  apres  (obs.),  par  devers.  From  the  use  oi  par  in  the 
causal  sense  was  derived  the  locution  parce  que,  which  in 
Modern  French  has  replaced  pour  ce  que.  Parce  que 
formerly  indicated  the  motive  or  antecedent  cause,  pour  ce 
que  the  end  in  view:   Pourquoi  etes-vous  en  retard? — that 
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is,  for  what  cause  ?  Answer :  Parce  que  je  me  stiis  e'gare. 
Pourqiioi  faites-vous  cela  ? — that  is,  for  what  purpose  ? 
Answer  :  Farce  que  jc  veux  m'amuser.  In  the  last  sentence 
parce  que  replaces  the  obsolete />owr  ce  que.  Under  pour 
we  shall  study  this  signification  and  the  two  senses  of 
pourquoi. 

The  classification  of  the  meanings  of  par  is  especially 
difficult,  because  they  go  directly  back  to  the  several  Latin 
meanings  oi par^  some  of  which  no  longer  exist  in  French  ; 
hence  the  French  meanings  appear  isolated  from  each 
other,  unless  we  trace  them  back  to  the  Latin. 

472.  POUR. — Pour,  O.  F.  por,  comes  from  the  Popular 
Latin  por,  which  is  the  Classical  Latin  pro. 

L  Pro  signified  literally  ^in  front  of,  before*:  pro 
rostris,  'before  the  platform.'  Hence  figuratively :  dimi- 
care  pro  patria  ('  to  fight  in  front  o/the  fatherland,  to  pro- 
tect it '),  whence  combattre  pour  (for)  la  patrie.  The  material 
sense  having  disappeared  in  French,  pour  has  only  the 
abstract  function,  and,  denoting  only  an  abstract  relation- 
ship, has  become  a  true  preposition.  The  idea  of  protection 
arising  from  that  of  situation,  in  the  sense  in  front  of 
naturally  led  up  to  the  meaning  in  favour  of  [as  with  the 
English  ybr] :  combattre  pour  son  pays,  trembler  pour 
quelqu^un,  etre  pour  ou  contre  une  proposition,  whence  : 
plaider  pour  et  contre  ;  V amour  d'une  mere  pour  ses  etifants. 
By  analogy  we  have  :  la  haine  qu^il  a  pour  lui.  Cest  une 
grande  perte  pour  nous.  Remede  bon  pour  la  fievre  {a 
remedy  good  for  fever).  Cest  pour  son  malheur  qu'il  est 
parti. 

IL  By  extension,  pour  has  come  to  indicate  destination 
or  motive  {for,  in  order  to) :  faire  de  Vexercice  pour  sa  sante\ 
etre  de'voue  pour  quelqu'un,  pour  quelque  chose;  pour 
ramour  de  Dieu ;  and  especially  with  an  infinitive :  faire 
une  chose  pour  s'amuser,  travailler  pour  reussir.     In  tliis 
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use  pour  was  often  separated  from  the  infinitive,  even  as 
late  as  the  17th  century: 

Pour  de  ce  grand  dessein  assurer  le  sttcces.     (Corn.  iv.  76.) 
(To  assure  the  success  of  this  great  design.) 

II  .  .  .  park  le  premier  pour,  en  decouvrant  les  oppositions 
.  .  . ,  prendre  ses  mesures  et  avoir  la  replique  {he  speaks  first, 
in  order,  by  discovering  the  counter- arguments  .  .  .,to  take  his 
measures  [accordingly]  and  have  the  reply  (La  Bruy.  i.  374). 
Vaugelas  protests  against  this  construction  and  allows 
only  one  or  two  syllables  between  pour  and  the  infinitive  : 
pour  y  aller,  pour  de  Id  passer  en  Italie)  and  this  is  the 
modern  use.  Pour,  instead  of  an  infinitive,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  subjunctive  proposition  with  a  finite  verb.  In 
this  case  the  Old  language  used  pour  ce  que  (compare  de  ce 
que,  parce  que,  §§  466,  I.,  and  471) ;  then,  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  c^  was  sometimes  dropped,  and  hence  arose />o?/r 
que.  J'envoie  de  V  argent  pour  qiCil  vienne  [I  send  money  for 
him  to  coffie).  This  locution  was  gradually  extended  and 
definitely  triumphed,  despite  the  protests  of  grammarians 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

We  may  further  note  certain  peculiar  locutions,  several  of 
which  are  antiquated,  in  which  pour  also  indicates  destina- 
tion :  Cela  n'cst  pas  fait  pour  vous  plaire  {the  fact  is  not  one 
to  please  you).  II  n^est  pas  pour  se  laisser  maltraiter  {lie  is 
not  a  man  to  stand  being  illtreated).  II y  a  ici  pour  contenter 
tous  les  gouts  {we  have  here  wherewithal  to  satisfy  every  taste). 
U affaire  nest  pas  pour  en  demeurer  Id^  {the  affair  is  not 
going  to  end  there).  II  a  fait  assez  pour  sa  gloire,  pour  re'ussir, 
pour  qu'il  re'ussisse  {he  has  done  enough  for  his  glory,  to 
succeed).  C'est  pour  mourir  d' ennui  {it's  enough  to  kill  you 
with  weariness).  Commencer  pour  finir  {to  make  a  beginning 
in  order  to  get  done).  II  est  fort  chagrin  pour  s'atnuser  (arch.) 
{he   is   too  sad  to  amuse  himself).     II  est  trop  faible  pour 

'  [This  seems  a  case  comparable  to  '  il  fitt  pour  partir'  (he  was  about 
to  start),  where  the  locution  has  the  function  of  a  true  active  future 
participle  (§  450).] 
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supporter  cette  charge  {he  is  too  weak  to  bear  this  burden). 
Another  use  of  pour  relating  to  destination  is  that  indi- 
cated in  the  expressions  :  partir  pour  {for)  Parisy  pour 
V Amerique,  expedition  {dispatch  [of  goods])  pour  tous  pays, 

III.  Pour  also  meansyor,  in  the  sense  of  instead  of  in  the 
place  of]  this  use  is  not  connected  with  the  preceding,  but 
directly  taken  from  the  Latin :  Faire  une  chose  pour  une 
autre,  Acheter,  vendre,  pour  six  francs.  (Eil  pour  ceil, 
dent  pour  dent.  Traduire  mot  pour  mot.  Tenir  quelqu^un 
pour  ami.  Choisir  pour  roi.  Prendre  "poxir  femme.  From 
this  arose  a  new  meaning,  and  a  very  important  one,  much 
used  in  the  Old  language,  that  of  because  of: 

Tuit  s'enfo'irent  por  (pour)  la  pluie.     {Rom.  de  la  Rose,  1.  6521.) 
(All  took  flight  because  of  the  rain.) 

//  pleure  pour  la  soujfrance  qu'il  endure.  We  still  say : 
Cest  pour  cela  qu'il pleure ,  dest  ^our quoi  il  pleure.  In  the 
Old  language  pour  ce  que  was  also  used,  followed  by  the 
indicative  :  For  ce  que  cil  pardons  fut  issi  (ainsi)  granz,  si 
s^en  esmurent  mult  li  cuer  des  genz  ;  et  mult  s'en  croisierent 
por  ce  que  li  pardons  crt  si  granz  {because  this  indulgence 
zvas  so  great,  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  much  moved ;  and 
many  took  the  Cross  [as  Crusaders]  because  the  indulgence 
was  so  great)  (Villeh.  2).  Pour  ce  que,  in  this  sense,  dis- 
appeared in  the  17th  century  before  par  ce  que,  which 
has  since  then  expressed,  not  only  the  instrument  or  ante- 
cedent cause,  but  the  purpose  also  (§  471,  IV). 

We  have  seen  (p.  748)  that  in  the  present  language /'owr, 
expressing  cause,  instead  of  being  used,  as  in  the  Old 
language,  with  the  present  infinitive,  is  only  used  before 
the  perfect  infinitive :  //  a  e'te  puni  pour  avoir  derobe 
I  where  in  English  we  sa}^,  he  has  been  punished  for  stealing]. 
We  must,  however,  consider  what  takes  place  in  negative 
or  restrictive  phrases.  In  the  Old  language  we  have  :  I/se 
promene  pour  le  plaisir  qu'il y  trouve  {he  walks  about  for  the 
pleasure  he  finds  therein)-,  and  hence:  //  ne  se  promene  pas 
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pour  le plaisir  qu' il y  tronvc rait  [lie  docs  not  walk  about,  despite 
the  pleasure  he  would  find  thereui).  Here  pour  comes  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  as  malgre  {despite).  Hence  the  following 
expressions  :  Ilz  ne  se  lassoient  jamaisy  pour  quelque  travail 
qu^ilz  prissent  {they  never  grew  weary,  in  spite  of  whatever 
labour  they  undertook)  (Amyot,  The'see,  2).  Pour  pen  que 
vous  fassiez,  vous  re'ussirez  {despite  the  little  you  do,  you  will 
succeed).  And,  the  real  construction  being  forgotten,  this 
led  to  pour  pen  que  vous  fassiez  cela,  where  the  pro- 
noun cela  was  superfluous,  since  pour  peu  signified  pour 
le  pew,  here  pour  peu  may  be  rendered  by  'provided.' 
Pour,  in  the  sense  of  despite,  or  in  spite  of,  although  the 
construction  is  antiquated,  may  still  be  followed  by  the 
present  infinitive,  as  in  the  17th  century  : 

Un  rot  nest  pas  tnoins  rot  pour  se  laisser  charmer.     (Corn.  vi.  43.) 
(A  king  is  no  less  a  king  for  submitting  to  charms.) 

Ah  !  pour  ctre  divot  je  rCen  stiis  pas  nioiiis  honmic.     (Mol.  iv.  466.) 
(For  [=^in  spite  of]  being  saintly  I'm  no  less  a  man.) 

IV.  Pour  also  signifies  ybr  =  in  relation  to,  in  respect  of 
a  meaning  derived  from  Latin  :  Cet  habit  est  bien  chaud 
pour  la  saison.  Argent  place'  a  cinq  pour  cent.  This  has 
led  to  an  extension  in  :  Pour  ma  part,  void  ce  que  je  pense 
{for  my  part,  this  is  what  I  think).  Pour  moi,  c'est  autre 
chose  {as  for  me,  it's  another  thing). 

V.  Pour  was  used,  and  is  still  used,  to  denote  a  relation 
of  time.  In  the  Old  language  it  could  be  used  to  indicate 
the  past,  and  we  still  say :  pour  lors  {for  the  time  being 
[referring  to  the  past]).  La  ce're'monie  e'tait  pour  hier  {the 
ceremony  was  [fixed]  for  yesterday).  It  is  now  hardly  used, 
except  with  reference  to  either  the  present :  C'est  pour 
maintenant',  or  the  future:  Je  n^en  ai  que  pour  un  moment 
{I've  only  for  one  moment  more).  Ce  sera  pour  ce  soir. 
Oest  pour  toujours,  pour  quand  vous  voudrez. 

473.  PUIS  (DEPUIS).  —  Puis,  from  the  Latin  post 
{behind,  after,  since),  was  originally  both  a  preposition  and 
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an  adverb.  The  meanings  relating  to  space  did  not  enter 
the  French  language  from  Latin,  being  replaced  by  {ar)rtere 
and  apres  (see  (2),  p.  816).  As  a  preposition  puis  has  been 
replaced  by  depuis,  save  in  the  old  locution  put's  ce  que, 
abbreviated  into  puisque,  which  originally  meant  after  that, 
but  now  has  only  the  figurative  sense  oi given  the  condition 
that,  since :  Puisqu'//  en  est  ainsi  {since  such  is  the  case). 

Depuis  W3.S  seldom  used  as  a  preposition  in  Old  French, 
except  in  depuis  ce  que,  abbreviated  into  depuis  que.  It 
was  only  from  the  i6th  century  that  its  prepositional  use 
was  developed  at  the  expense  of  puis.  We  have  seen 
(§  450)  that  down  to  the  i6th  century  it  could  be  followed 
by  a  perfect  infinitive. 

As  an  adverb  of  time,  and  a  preposition  of  time  (and, 
in  Mod.  F.,  of  place),  depuis  has  been  used  in  two  senses: 

(i)  To  mark  an  epoch  separated  by  an  interval  from 
a  previous  epoch  referred  to  :  (i)  As  adverb  :  //  souffroit 
la  mesme  passion  .  .  .  que  Themistocles  longtemps  depuis 
souffrit  {he  suffered  the  same  passion  as  Themistocles  suffered 
long  after)  (Amyot,  The'sce,  2).  In  this  sense  depuis  cannot 
now  be  preceded  by  a  qualifying  adverb  (e.g.  longtemps). 
(ii)  As  preposition  :  Depuis  la  mort  d' . . .  Egeus,  il  entreprit 
line  chose  {after  the  death  of  A  egeus  he  undertook  a  thing) 
(Am3^ot,  The'sce,  6).     This  use  is  obsolete. 

(2)  In  the  present  language,  to  mark  an  interval  of  time 
or  place,  starting  from  a  limit  referred  to :  (i)  As  adverb : 
La  nuit  fut  mauvaise,  mais  depuis  il  alia  mieux  {he  had  a 
bad  night,  but  afterwards  improved),  (ii)  As  preposition  : 
Depuis  hier  il  va  mieux  {since  yesterday  he  has  been  better). 
Depuis  les  Alpes  jusqu^ dT Ocean  (fi'om  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean). 

474.  PRES  (PRESQUE,  APRES),  from  the  Popular 
Latin  pressum  {nigh,  near,  next),  is  an  adverb  marking  (i) 
proximity  in  space  :  II  demeure  tout  "pres,  ici  pres: 

Plus  je  I'estinte  pres,  plus  il  est  eloigne.     (Corn.  iii.  551.) 
(The  nearer  I  deem  it,   the  further  it  is  removed.) 

or  (2)  proximit}^   in   time  :    Le  jour  du  depart  est  prds. 
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This  second  signification  is  antiquated  \  In  both  mean- 
ings pres  enters  into  the  prepositional  phrase  pres  de. 
II  demetirc  prds  de  i'e'g/ise.  II  est  pres  6.e  partir.  In  the 
1 6th  century  they  preferred  to  make  pres  a  preposition 
and  say  :  //  est  pres  i'eglise,  instead  of  pres  de  re'glise. 

De  pres  is  used  for  both  space  and  time,  and  also 
figuratively :  Serrer  Vennemi  de  prds  [to  press  the  enemy 
closely).  Les  nialheurs  se  suivent  de  pres.  Figuratively 
and  by  extension  pres  with  a  determinative  expresses 
a  deficit  of  distance  or  amount :  //  rHest  pas  riche  a  bean- 
coup  pres.  A  peu  de  chose  pr§s.  //  est  a  peu  pres  ruinc 
(that  is,  he  is  not  near  being  rich  by  a  good  distance ;  he  is 
near  ruin  at  a  little  distance).  In  these  locutions  pres 
originally  determined  the  adjectives,  riche,  ruine\  it  now 
combines  with  the  expressions  a  beaucoup,  a  peu,  and  other 
analogous  terms :  Le  compte  est  exact  a  cinq  francs  pres 
{the  account  is  correct  within  five  francs).  The  first  construc- 
tion was  :  Le  compte  est  pres  exact,  i.e.  prds  de  P exact  a  cinq 
francs  de  distance,  and  then  pres  became  joined  to  a  cinq 
francs',  a  cinq  francs  pr^s.  Au  litre  pres,  il  e'tait  roi  {save 
in  title,  he  was  king),  was  originally  the  equivalent  of:  // 
e'tait  pres  de  la  royaute,  le  litre  s'en  manquant;  and  then 
pres  combined  with  au  litre. 

Hence  a  peu  pres  comes  to  mean  'or  a  little  less,  more 
or  less,  about/  U affaire  passera  dans  un  mois  a  quelques 
jours  prds,  en  plus  ou  en  moins  {the  affair  will  come  on  in 
about  a  month,  or  a  few  days  more  or  less).  A  cela  prds, 
//  a  raison  {apart  from  that  he  is  right).  Un  peu  sot;  a  cela 
pres,  bonhomme  {a  little  stupid,  but  apart  from  that  a  good 
fellow). 

Presque  {nearly)  is  a  development  of  pres  as  used  in 
the  expressions  of  the  Old  language :  //  est  pres  moji. 
Vceuvre  est  prds  toute  accomplie.  The  analysis  of  these 
shows  that  pres  here  means  nearly,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
modern  presque.  A  question  arises  as  to  the  function  of  this 

^  \Prh  being  replaced  hy  proche  and  its  derivatives.] 
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que.  It  is  the  relative  pronoun.  In  the  Old  language 
we  find  as  alternatives  to  qu'est-ce  la  fievre  ?  the  forms 
qu'est-ce  qu'est  la  fievre,  or  the  more  condensed  qu'est-ce  qtie 
la  fievre  ?  meaning  What  is  that  [thing]  that  is  fever?  So, 
as  an  alternative  to  il  est  pres  fou,  we  find  by  intercalation 
of  the  relative  pronoun  :  //  est  pres  que  fou  (that  is,  il  est 
pres  [ce]  qu\est  un\foii)  [he  is  near  that,  that  a  madman  is). 

Aprds  signifies  (i)  after,  in  time:  Apres  la pluie,  le  bean 
temps.  Aprds  ce  que  fai  dit.  Apres  avoir  fait  quelque 
chose.  The  expression  apres  ce  que  used  in  the  Old 
language,  as  in  : 

Droit  apres  ce  que  Berte  fu  de  Paris  partie.     {Berte^  Hx.  1.  1458.) 
(Straight  after  Bertha  was  from  Paris  gone.) 

has  been  abbreviated  into  apres  que. 

Apres  also  signifies  (2)  after,  behind,  in  space  :  Des  esclaves 
marchent  apres  lui.  It  is  used  absolutely  as  an  adverb : 
Aprds  venaient  des  soldats ;  n-apres.  It  has  a  peculiar  use 
in  :  courir,  crier  aprds  quelqu'un.  II  est  toujour s  aprds  lui 
{lie  is  always  at  him).  Etre  aprds  un  ouvrage  {to  be  engaged 
on  a  work).  In  the  popular  language  we  find  :  La  clef  est 
apres  (for  a)  la  porte  {the  key  is  in  the  door). 

475.  RIERE  (ARRIERE,  DERRIERE).— /^/*^r^,  from 
the  Latin  retro  (backwards),  was  used  in  Old  French,  and 
has  given  the  modern  compounds  arriere^  derriere. 

Arriere  was  originally  an  adverb,  and  is  so  still  in  the 
compound  locution  en  arriere :  //  est  reste  en  arriere  {lie 
stayed  behind)]  and  in  compounds:  arriere- cour,arriere-neveu 
(see  Book  III,  pp.  437-439).  It  is  even  used  absolutely: 
Arriere!  {back!).  Arriere,  maudit!  Arriere  wa.s  also  a 
preposition,  but  this  use  has  been  lost. 

Derriere  (=  behind,  of  place)  is  used  both  as  an  adverb 
and  a  preposition  alike  in  Old  and  Modern  French.  It 
calls  for  no  special  remarks. 

476.  SANS. — Sans,  from  the  Latin  sine,  with  the 
adverbial  5  added,  means  without.     It  offers  certain  pecu- 
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liarities  in  its  syntax  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  logically  it  contains  a  negative  idea.  Hence  we  say 
both  sans  peiir  et  sans  irproche  and  sans  peur  ni  reproche 
(p.  824). 

The  Old  language  used  the  conjunctive  expression  sans 
ce  que,  which  has  been  reduced  to  sans  que. 

477.  SOUS  (DES  SO  US).— Sow5  comes  from  the  Latin 
subtus  =  below.  It  gave  rise  to  dessous,  which  was  a  pre- 
position as  well  as  an  adverb  down  to  the  17th  century.  The 
prepositional  use  of  dessous  hardly  survives  save  in  the 
double  compound  par-dessous.  Sous,  on  the  contrary,  is 
now  used  only  as  a  preposition. 

478.  SUR  (DESSUS).— 5^/ris  derived  from  the  Popular 
Latin  sopra  (CL  Lat.  supra,  above) ;  it  was  in  Middle  French 
confused  with  sus  (Pop.  Lat.  susum),  which  was  used  as  an 
adverb  and  sometimes  as  a  preposition,  and  meant  on  top, 
on  fop  of.  Hence  the  compound  dessus,  which  was  a  pre- 
position as  well  as  an  adverb  down  to  the  17th  century  ;  in 
the  present  language  it  is  hardly  ever  a  preposition  except 
in  the  double  compound  pardessus.  Sur  is  only  used  as 
a  preposition. 

479.  VERS  (EN VERS). —  F"^r5,  from  the  Latin  versus 
{towards),  marks  direction  in  space  or  time :  Vers  la 
montagne ;  vers  midi.  It  was  used  figuratively  until  the 
17th  century,  meaning  to  =  with  regard  to  (Mod.  F.  a  I'egard 
de).  Lafoy  des  femmes  vers  les  hommes  estoit  inviolable  {the 
troth  of  women  to  men  was  inviolable)  (Noel  du  Fail,  Prop. 
Rust.  i.  47). 

Assez  de  hons  sujets  dans  toutes  les  provinces 

Par  des  vceux  impuissants  sacquUtent  vers  Icurs  princes. 

(Corn.  iii.  356-7-) 
(Good  subjects  enough  in  every  province 

Acquit  themselves  towards  their  lieges  by  powerless  good  wishes.) 

.  .  .  Vers  Vun  ou  vers  V autre  il  faut  etre  perfide.     (id.  iii.  420.) 
(To  the  one  or  the  other  must  I  treacherous  be.) 

Modern  custom  requires   the   compound   envers  in   such 
figurative  uses. 

3ti 
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II.  Negation  '. 

French  has  a  full  negative  non  or  ne.  Even  the  other 
negative  particles  derived  from  Latin  require  the  addition 
of  ne  or  non.  The  negation  is  usually  followed  by  a  positive 
noun  or  adverb ;  ne  .  .  ,  pas,  ne  .  .  ,  pointy  are  not  stronger 
in  expression  than  the  Latin  non. 

480.  NON. — The  Latin  non,  as  an  accented  form,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  French  non.  But  its  use  is  much 
more  restricted  at  present  than  in  the  Old  language.  For 
both  in  Old  and  Middle  French  it  was  used  before  a  finite 
part  of  the  verb,  especially  with  the  verbs  etre,  avoir,  and 
faire:  Dient-il  voir  (Mod.  F.  Disent-ils  vrai)  que  la  garde 
de  I'abba'ie  est  moye? — Certes,  Sire,fizje,  non  est,  ains  est 
moye  {Say  they  true  that  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  is  mine  ? 
*  Sooth,  sire,'  said  I,  ^Uisnot,  but'tis  mine ')  (Joinv.  676).  Chil 
Buriles  disoit  ke  le  terre  ke  Esclas  tenoit  devoit  estre  soie,  et 
Esclas  disoit  que  non  faisoit  (this  Burile  said  that  the  land 
ivhich  Esclas  held  ought  to  be  his  own,  and  Esclas  said  that  it 
was  not  so)  (Henri  de  Valenc.  545).  ISonferont,  non,  disoit 
la  mere  {they  won't  do  it,  no,  said  the  mother)  (Bon.  des  Per., 
Nouv.  Re'cr.  ii.  288).  So  still  in  the  17th  century  we  find : 
J'enferaide  nieme  si  je  puis,  Mais  ia.onferai,  car .  . .  {I  will 
do  the  same  if  I  can.  But  I  will  not,  for  .  .  .)  (Malh.  iii.  55). 
'Nonferai,  de  par  tous  les  diables  (Mol.  vii.  188).  Non  sera 
sur  mon  dme  {it  shall  not  be,  on  my  soul)  (La  Font.  iv.  346). 
In  Middle  French  it  was,  moreover,  frequently  used  before 
the  infinitive  and  the  present  participle ;  hence  come  non- 
chaloir  (subst.  arch.),  nonchalant  {3.^],),  nonobstant  (adj.  prep, 
and  adv.).  Since  the  17th  century  non  has  been  seldom 
used  save  as  an  isolated  adverb — (i)  to  determine  a  verb 
understood  (Eng.  no) :  Leferai-je  ?  Non  ;  fe  dis  que  non  ; 
or  (2)  to  negative  one  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  (Eng. 
not) :  Je  desire  du  vin  et  non  de  la  biere.  It  has  also  been 
preserved  in  certain  peculiar  locutions :  sinon,  sinon  que, 

^  On  the  order  in  negative  sentences  see  also  §  491,  II,  p.  836. 
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noil  que,  fwn  seulcment]  and  in  other  compounds  besides 
iioiichaloir,  nondialant,  and  nonobstaiit,  e.  g.  :  chose  nonfaite, 
non-pareiUe ;  non-sens  ;  non-valetir,  &c. 

481.  NE. — Ne  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  O.  F.  nen, 
derived  from  the  atonic  form  of  non.  In  the  Old  language 
ne  was  used  as  freely  as  non.  Its  use  has  been  considerably 
reduced  in  modern  times. 

A.  Use  of  ne  (unaccompanied  by  pas,  point,  Sic.)  in 
principal  propositions. 

(i)  Down  to  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  7ie  may  be 
found  unaccompanied  in  optative  or  imperative  phrases  : 

Mes  del  seirtnant  ne  vos  griet.     {Chev.  an  lion,  I.  6626.) 
(But  do  not  trouble  about  the  oath.) 

Ne  vous  en  soiiciez  {do  not  trouble  about  it)  [Saintre,  260). 

Ne  manqueZj  sitot  la  presente  regue,  de  mUttvoyer  {do  not 

fail,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,   to  send  me) 

(La  Bruy.  ii.  10).     We  still  say:  A  Dieu  ne  plaise  {God 

forbid).     Ne  bougez  did  (arch.)  {stir  not  hence). 

(2)  Ne  was  used  in  negative  constructions  where  the 
negation  was  limited  by  some  term  expressing  exclusion, 
such  as  que,fors  que,  mais  que,  se  (Mod.  si)  non,  &c.  The 
Modern  language  has  preserved  the  constructions  ne  .  .  . 
que  {=  only) :  //  njv  a  que  lui  {there  is  only  he) ;  and  ne  .  .  . 
autre-.  II  n'a  d^ autre  ressource  que  de  fuir  {he  has  no  other 
resource  than  to  fly).  But  in  the  latter  already  ne  may  be 
followed  hy  pas  or  point:  we  say  not  only  Je  n'ai  d^ autre 
de'sir  que  de  vous  plaire,  but  also  Je  n'ai  pas  d' autre  de'sir 
que  de  vous  plaire. 

(3)  Ne  was  also  used  alone  when  the  negative  verb 
governed  an  elliptical  proposition  : 

Mieus  se  voudroit  estre  d  la  fiiie  (fuite) 
Toz  sens  (tout  seul;  an  si  sauvage  terre 
Que  Van  ne  le  seiist  ou  querre.  {Chev.  an  lion,  1.  2784.) 

fHc  would  rather  he  had  taken  to  flight 
All  alone  in  so  savage  a  land 
That  none  would  know  where  to  seek  Wm.) 
3  G  2 
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This  is  the  use  we  find  in  :  Je  n'a/  que  f aire  de  vos  dons 
{I  have  no  use  for  your  gifts). 

It  is  used  similarly  with  que  =  why  ^pourquoi),  expressing 
a  desire  or  imprecation  (§  417,  i,  p.  673) :  Que  ne  suis-je 
mort!  Que  r^est-il  encore  vivani! 

(4)  Ne  stands  alone  when  the  complement  of  the  negative 
proposition  is  only  determined  by  a  rela-tive  proposition. 
This  was  the  usage  in  Old  as  it  is  in  Modern  French  : 
//  njy^  a  serment  qui  tienne  {there^s  no  oath  stands  good  [in 
the  case]).  On  ne  voit  dme  qui  vive  {one  sees  not  a  living 
soul ). 

(5)  Ne  stood  alone  in  the  Old  language  when  it  was 
followed  by  rien  or  aucun.  To  these  words  in  the  Modern 
language  nul^  and  later  on  personne,  and  all  other  restrictive 
w^ords,  have  been  added  :  Cela  ne  vautrien.  II  ne  lit  guere. 
Je  ne  dis  mot.     Je  ne  vous  rev  err ai  jamais. 

(6)  Ne  used  alone  was  the  rule  with  avoir  cure,  soin,. 
pooir,  dreit  (Mod.  pouvoir,  dt'oit),  garde,  &c.  The  following 
are  still  in  use  :  Je  a'ai  cure  (/  don't  trouble  myself).  Je  to!  en 
ai  garde  (I have  no  intention).  II  Viimporte.  Je  rHose.  Je 
ne  puis.    Je  ne  sais,  &c. 

(7)  Ne  was  used  alone  down  to  the  12th  century  when 
followed  by  plus  or  moins.  W/'  oserent  plus  demorer  {they 
dared  no  longer  stay  there)  (Villeh.  205).  The  language  has 
since  then  distinguished  two  senses.  When  ne  .  .  .  plus 
relates  to  time(/'/?/5  =  henceforward),  ne  stands  alone  :  Je 
ne  le  ferai  plus  {I  won't  do  it  again).  When  ne  .  .  .  plus 
expresses  a  comparison  ne  must  be  followed  by  pas,  pointy 
&c.  :  //  n  jv  a  pas  plus  de  cinq  metres. 

B.  Use  of  ne  (unaccompanied  by  pas,  point,  &c.)  im 
subordinate  propositions. 

In  a  subordinate  proposition  ne  sometimes  (i)  represents- 
a  logical  negation ;  sometimes  (2)  it  is  an  expletive,  and 
its  use  is  then  due  to  'attraction.' 

(i)  Ne  represents  a  logical  negation  in  :  II y  a  longtemps 
que  je  ne  I'ai  vu  {it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  him. 
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lit.,  it  is  a  long  time  that  I  have  not  seen  him).  Je  ne  ferai 
ricn  St  vous  ne  vcncz  (/  ivill  do  nothing  if  you  do  not  come). 
Present  practice  in  most  of  these  cases  tends  to  strengthen 
the  negation  by  the  addition  of  pas  or  point. 

(2)  The  use  of  ne  is  due  to  '  attraction  *  when  the  phrase, 
though  logically  positive,  implies  an  idea  of  negation,  ex- 
pressed or  understood.  We  have  noted  the  use  of  the 
negative  in  Old  French  and  in  certain  cases  in  Modern 
French  in  the  second  part  of  a  comparative  sentence :  // 
est  phis  sage  qiiil  Tie'tait  autrefois  (§  374).  We  still  say,  for 
similar  reasons,  with  verbs  of  doubt,  fear,  &c.  :  Je  crains 
qu'ii  ne  vienne  [I  fear  that  he  may  come).  Empechez  quUl 
ne  parte  {prevent  him  from  speaking).  Prenez  garde  qttil 
ne  tombe  {take  care  lest  he  fall,  that  he  does  not  fall).  On 
fi'agit  pas  ainsi  a  moins  qu'on  ne  soit  fou  {one  does  not  act 
like  that  unless  one  is  mad).  Both  in  Old  and  Middle 
French  the  verbs  nier,  desespe'rer,  defendre,  &c.,  were 
followed  by  a  negative  proposition  where  a  positive  is  now 
generally  used : 

J  a  ne  vos  an  desesperez 

Que  je  tot  inon  pooir  Ti'an  face ! 

{Chev.  au  lion,  1.  5102.) 
(Despair  ye  not  now  of  my  doing  all  in  my  power  therein.) 

M.  Desmarais  .  .  .  defendit  que  Von  njv  laissdt  entrer  homme 
du  monde  {M.  Desmarais  forbade  them  to  let  in  any  one  at 
all)  (Malh.  iii.  379).  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
use  of  the  negation  in  this  case  can  be  subject  to  no 
absolute  rule.  It  depends  on  the  standpoint  of  the  person 
speaking  or  writing,  and,  according  as  his  mind  dwells 
or  not  on  the  negative  idea  implied  in  the  phrase,  he  will 
add  or  omit  the  particle  ne.  Down  to  the  17th  century 
great  uncertainty  and  considerable  licence  prevailed  with 
regard  to  this  point,  and  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  very 
specious  discussions  of  grammarians,  and  their  very  often 
contradictory  rules  proclaimed  in  our  present  grammars, 
the   use  of  the   expletive    ne   is  far   from   being   settled. 
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A  great  many  writers,  and  some  of  the  best  among 
them,  do  not  hesitate  to  suppress  ne  after  a  moms  que 
{unless),  as  Corneille  did  regularly,  or  to  use  such  con- 
structions as  these  :  Pour  empecher  que  ceux  (TAutrtche^ 
empiefent  cet  etat  {to  prevent  the  Austrians  from  encroaching 
on  this  state)  (Malh.  iii.  96).  Je  mourois  de  peur  qu^un  autre 
que  moi^  vous  eiit  donne  le  plaisir  d'apprendre  la  bonne 
nouvelle  {I  was  dying  of  fear  lest  any  one  hut  myself  should 
have  given  yoti  the  pleasure  of  learning  the  good  news) 
(Sev.  i.  475).  Personne  na  tire  d'une  destinee  plus  quHl  ^ 
a  fait  {no  one  has  got  more  out  of  his  lot  than  he  has) 
(La  Bruy.  i.  335).  On  the  whole  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  present  language  to  suppress  this  expletive  ne. 

482.  NI. — Ni  comes  from  the  Latin  nee  {neither,  nor). 
In  Old  and  Middle  French  the  usual  form  was  ne,  and  in 
the  earliest  monuments  of  the  language  ned  before  a  vowel. 
Afterwards  ne  from  nee  was  confused  with  ne  from  non. 
We  find,  for  instance,  these  lines  : 

Ne  puis  dormir  par  miit  ne  someilliey, 
Ne  si  ne  puis  ne  hoivre  ne  ntengier, 
Ne  porter  armes  ne  monter  sor  destrier, 
inhaler  a  messe,  ne  entrer  en  inoustier. 

{Prise  d' Orange,  1.  374.) 

(I  cannot  sleep  at  night  nor  slumber, 
Nor  can  I  drink  nor  eat, 
Nor  carry  arms  nor  mount  a  charger, 
Nor  go  to  mass  nor  enter  church.) 

Here  only  the  two  examples  of  ne  that  precede  puis 
represent  non ;  all  the  others  represent  nee.  Some 
traces  o{  ne  used  for  ni  may  be  found  in  the  17th  century  : 
Ne  plus  ne  moins  que  le  pontife  {neither  more  nor  less  than 
[exactly  like]  the  pontifex)  (Malh.  i.  450). 

.  .  .  Je  ne  veux  un  tomheau 
Plus  heiireux  ne  plus  beau.     (^id.  i.  3:.) 
(I  do  not  wish  a  tomb  more  happy  nor  more  beautiful.) 

'  [The  expletive  ne  might  have  been  inserted  in  this  place] 
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//  ne  saiira  qui,  quoi,  xien  quelle  paii 
.     NV«  quel  logis.  (La  Font.  v.  44.) 

(He'll  not  know  who,  what,  nor  where,  nor  in  what  house.) 

The  s^^ntax  of  ni,  apparently  complicated,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  synonym  of  et  (or  of  on)  in  a  negative 
phrase.  In  Latin  nee  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  et  non, 
but  in  French  ni  is  used  as  the  equivalent  simply  of  et. 
Take  a  positive  sentence  :  Le  malade  mange  et  boit  depuis 
deux  jours ;  its  negative  might  have  been  Le  malade  ne 
mange  et  ne  boit  depuis  deux  jours,  and  this  form  would 
have  conveyed  the  sense  correctly;  but  usage  demands 
the  following  form  :  Le  malade  ne  mange  ni  ne  boit  depuis 
deux  jours.  Nor  has  ni  a  negative  signification  in  the 
following  examples :  Je  rH entreprendrai  point  ni  de  la 
condamner  ni  de  la  defendre  (/  will  not  undertake  either  to 
condemn  or  to  defend  it  [an  action^)  (La  Rochef  ii.  320). 

Ni  I'or  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent  heureux.     (La  Font.  vi.  147.) 

(Neither  gold  nor  grandeur  makes  us  happy.) 

Je  n'ai  point  exige  ni  serments  ni  promesses.    (Boileau,  Lutrin,  ii.  1.  30.) 

(I  have  not  exacted  either  oaths  or  promises.) 

Moreover,  we  not  infrequently  find  in  the  Old  language 
examples  of  ^/  where  we  now  use  ni: 

.  .  .  Molt  nicest  mal  avenu 
Que  je  ne  I'ai  et  pris  et  retenu.       {Cour.  Louis,  1.  1226.) 
(It  very  ill  befell  me  that  I  did  not  take  it  and  keep  it.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  happens,  though  infrequently,  that  ni 
(O.F  ne)  has  a  full  negative  value  without  any  other  nega- 
tive particle  accompanying  it :  Un  moyne .  . .  nepresche  ny  ^ 
endoctrine  le  monde  {a  monk  neither  preaches  nor  instructs  the 
world)  (Rabel.  i.  149). 

Qui  nenjle  de  pas  un  ni  ^  detruit  V esperance.     (Corn.  iii.  106.) 
(That  neither  swells  nor  destroys  the  hope  of  any.) 

7m  ne  succomheras  ni  ^  vaincras  que  par  moi.     (id.  iii.  306.) 
(Thou  shalt  nor  fall  nor  conquer  save  through  me.) 

Ni,  being  in  most  cases  purely  and  simply  an  equivalent  of 
etf  consequently  followed  the  syntax  of  et.     The  sentence  : 

'  [A'i?  would  usually  be  added  here.] 
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UenviCy  la  maligntteet  la  cabale  avoient  des  voixparmieux  thus 
naturally  becomes  in  the  negative :  Uenvie^  la  mulignite,  ni  la 
cabale  fC avoient de  voixparmieux  ([«or]  envy^  [nor]  malice,  nor 
intrigue  had  a  voice  among  them)  (La  Font.  viii.  26).  Hence  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  Vaugelas  and  all  grammarians 
after  him  have  required  the  repetition  of  ^^Z  with  co-ordinate 
subjects  or  objects,  any  more  than  the  repetition  of  et^. 

In  modern  usage  ni  cannot  be  followed  by  the  negative 
complements  pas  and  point ;  we  no  longer  say  :  Qu'il  soit  le 
premier  de  sa  race  et  n^ait  pas  le  Hard  en  sa  bourse,  ni  pas  un 
valet  apres  luiilet  him  be  the  first  of  his  race,  and  have  neither 
a  farthing  in  his  pocket,  nor  a  valet  at  his  back)  (Malh.  ii.  588) ; 

La  vertu  netoit  point  sujeite  a  Vostractsnte 
"Ni  ne  sappeloit  point  alors  un  jansenisme. 

(Boil.  Sat.  XI.  1.  145.) 

(Virtue  was  not  subject  to  ostracism 

Nor  was  it  then  called  Jansenism.) 

Moreover,  modern  usage  has  considerably  restricted  the 
use  of  ni,  replacing  it  in  many  cases  by  either  et  or  ou ;  as 
after  sans,  which,  having  a  negative  value,  could  formerly 
be  followed  by  ni :  Elle  ecouta  son  arret  sans  frayeur  ni 
[Mod.  ei\  sans  foiblesse  {she  heard  her  sentence  without  fear 
and  without  weakness)  (Sev.  iv.  533).  Mon  equipage  est 
venu  jusqu' ici  sans  aucun  malheur,  ni  [Mod.  ei\  sans  aucune 
incommodite  {my  equipage  has  come  so  far  without  any  mis- 
fortune or  any  inconvenience)  (id.  iii.  156). 

Similarly,  down  to  the  17th  century,  et  uniting  two  sub- 
ordinate propositions  gave  way  to  ni  when  the  second 
sentence  depended  on  a  negative  principal  one : 

.  .  .  Ne  pense  pas  gu'au  moment  que  je  faitne, 
Innocente  a  mes  yeux,  je  m'approtive  moi-meme ; 
Ni  que  du  fol  amour  qui  trouble  ma  raison 
Ma  Idche  complaisance  ait  nourri  le  poison.     (Rac.  iii.  343.) 
(Think   not  that  at  the  moment  that    I   love  thee   I  approve  myself 
innocent    in    my   own    eyes ;    nor    that    the    poison    of   the    mad   love 
troubling  my  reason  hath  been  fed  by  my  cowardly  inclination.) 

^  [We  note  that  in  English,  as  in  the  artificial  practice  of  contemporary 
French  here  criticised,  the  negative  must  be  repeated.] 
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It  was  not  even  necessary  that  the  introductory  sentence 
should  be  negative  ;  a  negative  idea  was  enough :  Je  siiis 
trop  prcssc  pour  en  fair e  plus  cPune  copie,  ni  ^  pourvous  ecrire 
davaiitage  {I  am  too  busy  to  make  more  than  one  copy  of  it, 
or  to  ivrite  any  more  to  you)  (Malh.  iii.  67).  Ce  monastere 
s*est  vu  hors  d'etat  d'entretenir  ni^  medecin  ni'^  chirurgien 
{this  monastery  found  itself  unable  to  keep  either  physician  or 
surgeon)  (Rac.  iv.  426). 

Je  scrois  bien  fdche  que  cc  fut  a  refaire 

Ni  ^  qiielle  meiivoydt  assigner  la  premiere,     (id.  ii,  174.) 

(I  should  be  sorry  if  it  had  to  be  begun  over  again,  and  if  she 
sent  me  a  summons  first.) 

Defendit  quun  vers  foible  y  put  jamais  entrer,, 
Ni  ^  qiCun  mot  deja  mis  osdt  s^y  rencontrer. 

(Boil.  Art.  poet.  ii.  1.  91.) 
(Forbade  a  weak  line  ever  to  find  a  place  therein,  or  a  word  already 
used  to  dare  to  recur.) 

The  use  of  «/was  formerly  frequent  after  an  interrogation  : 
Y  a-t-il  vertu  que  je  revere,  ni  ^  que  je  preche  davantage  ?  (is 
there  any  virtue  that  I  revere  or  that  I  preach  more  ?)  (Malh. 
ii.  23) : 

Peitses-tu  qu'aucun  d'eux  veuille  subir  mes  lots, 
Ni  *  suivre  une  raison  qui  parte  par  ma  voix  ? 

(Boil.  tp.  ill.  3.) 
(Thinkest  thou  that  any  one   of  them  will  submit  to  my  laws  or  be 
guided  by  reason,  speaking  by  my  voice  ?) 

Finally,  we  have  noted  (§  374,  i)  the  use  of  ni  in  the  second 
term  of  a  comparison,  which  lasted  down  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

483.  Semi-negative  words. — The  words  nul,  aucun, 
personne,  rien,  jamais,  guere,  and  a  few  others  are  accom- 
panied by  the  negative  :  Nul  ne  pretend.  Aucun  to! est 
present.  Personne  n'est  venu,  &c.  The  etymological  sense 
of  all  these  words,  except  nul,  is  positive,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  negative  signification  solely  from  the  following  ne, 
which  is  nearly  always  present.     Nul  (Lat.  nuUus)  is  itself 

'  Et  would  now  replace  ;»"  here. 

^  Ou  or  et  would  now  replace  ;//  here. 
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negative ;  it  was,  however,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language  followed  by  the  particle  ne.  In  the  i6th  century, 
it  is  true,  it  occurs  alone  in  negative  phrases :  Ledict 
clieval  estoit  si  terrible  et  efrene  que  mil  ausoit  monter  desstts 
{the  said  horse  was  so  terrible  and  tingovernable  that  none 
dared  mount  on  it)  (Rabel.  i.  56).  Jeprie  a  Dieu,  Mesdarnes, 
que  ceste  exemple  vous  soit  si  profitable  que  nulle  de  vous  ait 
cnvie  de  soy  marier  {I pray  to  God,  ladies,  that  this  example 
be  so  profitable  to  you  that  none  of  you  may  care  to  marry) 
{Hept.  ii.  374\  But  this  construction  is  a  pure  latinism  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  confused  with  another  construction 
frequent  in  Old  and  Middle  French,  where  nuli^  used  like 
ni,  without  the  particle  ne^  under  the  influence  of  a  negative 
idea  implied  in  the  phrase  :  Or  oiez  si  onques  si  orrible 
traisons  fu  faite  par  nule  gent  {now  hearken  if  such  horrible 
treason  was  ever  done  by  any  people)  (Villeh.  222).  En  Venise 
cuidoient  trover  plus  grant  plente  de  vaisiax  que  a  nul  autre 
port  {in  Venice  they  thought  to  find  greater  plenty  of  vessels  than 
in  any  other  port)  (id.  14).  Here  nul  ha.d  come  to  mean  any 
(aucun,  quelque),  and  with  the  help  of  analogy  it  came  to  be 
used  in  absolutely  positive  phrases :  On  Vinterrogea  par 
serment,  s'il  avoit  apporte  nuUes  lettres  {they  asked  him  on 
oath  if  he  had  brought  no  [=  any]  letters)  {Hept.  ii.  156). 
Autre  exemple  aussi  remarquable  .  .  .  que  nul  des  precedents 
{another  example  as  remarkable  ,  .  .  as  any  of  the  preceding) 
(Mont.  i.  3).     As  late  as  the  17th  century  we  find  : 

II  h  pent  epotiser  sans  nul  empechement,     (Mol.  iv.  439.) 
(He  can  marry  him  himself  without  any  impediment.) 

Gardons  bien  que,  parnuWe  autre  voie,  elle  en  apprenne  jamais 
rien  {let  us  take  good  care  that  she  never  learn  anything  about 
it  by  any  other  means)  (id.  vii.  391).  In  Modern  French 
garder  with  its  negative  implication  would  demand  the  use 
of  ne  before  apprenne  {que  .  .  .  elle  n^en  apprenne). 

Aucun,  personne,  and  the  adverbs  jamais,  rien,  preserve 
their    positive    value    in    interrogations :     Est-il    aucune 
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re'ponse  plus  belle?  {is  there  any  finer  anszverP).  A-t-on 
jamais  vti  pareille  chose?  [did  one  ever  see  such  a  thing?). 
Y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus  beau  ?  (is  there  anything  more  beauti- 
ful?). 

In  elliptical  propositions  these  words  are  used  absolutely, 
without  ne,  with  a  negative  value :  Est-il  venu  quelqu'un  ? 
Personne  {has  any  one  come  ?  No  one). — Qu' a-t-il  repondu  ? 
Rien  {nothing). 

Note  the  word  rien  (=  rem,  a  thing),  which  has  its 
literal  meaning,  ^a  thing/  in  :  Est-il  rien  de  plus  beau? — 
but  which  by  the  action  of  ne  became  a  semi-negative  word 
in  Je  n'ai  rien  dit.  It  was  then  used  with  this  new  signi- 
fication without  the  negation  :  Rien  ne  vientdevien  (nothing 
comes  from  nothing).  Lastly,  by  a  final  extension  rien  has 
become  again  a  positive  substantive  :  un  rien,  des  riens 
(a  mere  tri/le,  mere  trifles),  really  a  positive  extension  fi:*om 
nothing  \ 

484. —  Emphasized  negation.  —  Already  in  Latin,  to 
strengthen  the  negation,  words  were  used  indicating  objects 
devoid  of  value,  as  in  :  nonfacere  flocci,  nauci,  assis,  pili, 
«Scc.  (not  to  care  the  value  of  a  flake,  a  rind,  a  penny,  a  hair). 
Old  French,  following  this  usage,  employed  :  ne  pas  priser 
un  denier,  un  festu  (straw),  un  pois  (pea),  un  bouton  (button), 
un  ail  (clove  of  garlic),  &c.  Of  these  litotes  the  language 
has  preserved  those  with  the  words  mie  (crumb),  goutte 
(drop),  pas  (step),  and  point  (point). 

Originally  these  words  had  a  positive  value,  and  denoted 
a  small  quantity : 

Que  trop  i  avroii  grant  doinage 
Se  It  WIS  d'aus  r autre  afoloit 

Ou  point  de  senor  It  toloit.     {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  6186.) 
(That  there  would  be  too  great  a  pity  if  the  one  of  them  mortally 
wounded  the  other  or  took  away  the  smallest  part  of  his  honour.) 

'  [Rien  ntoins  que  =  anything  but,  like  the  German  nichts  weniger 
(lis.  The  literal  translation  nothing  less  than  means  aniounting  to, 
absolutely  ;  though  certain  English  writers  have  used  it  as  in  French  and 
German.] 
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The  construction  is  seen  to  be  partitive  ^ ;  hence  with 
a  negation  we  get : 

Mais  de  s'espee  ne  volt  mie  guerpir.     {Rol.  1.  465.) 
(But  will  not  part  at  all  with  his  sword.) 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  present  construction  :  //  it^a 
point  d^amis.  II  n\i  pas  6! argent.  Compare  :  //  a  trop 
d'amis,  II  n'a  giiere  d'amis,  II  a  peu  d^amts.  It  is  also 
doubtless  the  origin  of:  Je  ne  veux  point  de  ceci,  de  cela. 
The  former  construction  ofsans,  followed  hy  point  de,  which 
was  used  till  the  17th  century,  has  also  the  same  origin: 

Li  cuens  prent  sanz  point  de  Vatargier.     {Cour.  Louis^  1.  143.) 
(The  count  takes  it  without  [a  moment  of]  dela3\) 

Thus  where  we  find  the  words  pas^  point,  mie,  followed 
by  the  preposition  de  they  have  kept  their  function  as 
substantives. 

But  at  an  early  period  these  words  were  used  absolutely 
and  became  adverbs,  first  with  a  positive  signification,  as 
seen  even  in  the  i6th  century:  Cela  esmetit  une  crierie  et  un 
tumulte  le  plus  grand  qui  eust  encore  point  este  sur  la  place 
(that  stirred  up  an  up7'oar  and  a  tumult,  the  greatest  that  had 
hitherto  ever  occurred  in  the  [mai'ket-^place)  (Amyot,  Cam.  87), 
Then  they  came  to  be  regularly  used  with  ne.  Hence  their 
present  employment  as  semi-negative  words. 

Mie  is  no  longer  used ;  goutte  is  only  used  in  a  few 
familiar  locutions  (e.g.  je  ne  vols  goutte).  Pas  and  point 
have  survived  and  regularly  follow  the  particle  ne,  save  in 
the  cases  studied  above  (§  481),  and  this  compound  nega- 
tion has  no  more  emphasis  in  the  mind  of  the  modern 
Frenchman  than  the  simple  negation  ne  or  nan  had  in  Old 
French.  However,  grammarians  indicate  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence between  ne  .  .  .  pas  and  ne  .  .  .  point,  assigning  more 
strength  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  [making  ne , , .  point 
the  equivalent  of  not  at  all]. 

The  negative  idea  so  deeply  penetrated  pas  and  point 
that  as  early  as  the  i6th  century  the  ne  was  suppressed 

^  [Cf.  the  common  English  not  a  bit  of  good,  &c.] 
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in  interrogative  sentences :  ^  A  il  poinct  drffaict  la  lignec 
do  Lcncastre?  [lias  he  not  ruined  the  line  of  Lancaster?) 
(Comm.  407).  Et  me  demanderent  si  le  Roy  ^  tiendroit  point 
pour  r enfant  [and  they  asked  me  if  the  King  ivoidd  not  take 
the  side  of  the  child)  (id.  533).  The  suppression  is  fre- 
quent in  the  i6th  century,  and  is  still  to  be  noted  in  the 
17th:  Le  perfide  ^  est-il  pas  de  rctoiir?  [is  not  the  traitor 
returned  ?)  (Sev.  vi.  421). 

Eh  bien  !  lui  cria-t-elle,  ^  avois-jc  pas  raison  ?     (La  Font.  ii.  34.) 
('Well/  she  cried  to  him,   'was  I  not  right?') 
"^  Fit-il  pas  niieux  que  de  se  plaindre  ?     (id.  i.  234.) 
(Did  he  not  do  better  than  complain  ?) 

Indeed,  this  suppression  much  engrossed  the  gram- 
marians of  the  period,  and  Vaugelas  discusses  the  question 
at  length.  The  Academy  decided  against  it,  and  Corneille, 
who  had  habitually  suppressed  ne  in  interrogative  phrases, 
submitted  to  the  decision  in  his  edition  of  1660.     Thus : 

Ce  grand  noin 

^  Marque-til  pas  deja  sitr  qui  tu  dois  regner?     (iii.  187.) 
(Does  not  this  great  name  already  show  over  whom  thou  shalt  reign  ?) 

was  corrected  to 

Ne  fait-il  pas  irop  voir  sur  qui  tu  dois  regner? 

In  the  literary  language  of  the  present  day  the  negation 
ne  cannot  be  suppressed  in  interrogations,  and,  if  some 
writers  have  done  so,  it  has  been  by  poetic  licence. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  language  from  having  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  give  the  negative  value  to  semi-negative 
words  in  elliptical  phrases :  Pas  d' argent,  pas  de  Suisse,, 
Vous  direz  cela  ?  Jamais  {never,  lit.  ever)  de  la  vie,  Homme 
simple,  pas  {not)  orgueilleux.  Severe,  farouche,  jamais  content. 
Even  in  complete  sentences  the  popular  language  sometimes 
suppresses  the  «<?  altogether:  CV5/ pas 't'r<7/ (for  ce  n'est pas 
vrai).  And  this  use,  in  which />(7s  is  considered  as  a  negative, 
has  triumphed  in  the  barbarism  of  the  accepted  phrase  :  fe 
11  ai  pas  que  ce  livre  (  =  I  have  not  only  this  book),  a  negation 
of /^  n'ai  que  ce  livre  (  =  /  have  only  this  book), 

^  [In  Modern  French  ne  would  be  inserted  here.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ORDER    OF    WORDS 

485.  The  order  of  words. 

I.  The  Order  in  certain  Word-Groups  considered  separately. — 

486.  Principal  and  attributive  substantives. —  487.  Substantives 
and  attributive  adjectives. —  488.  The  article,  adjective,  and  sub- 
stantive.—  489.  Possessives  and  substantives. —  490.  Numerals 
and  substantives. —  491.    Adverbs  with  verbs  and  adjectives. 

II.  The  Order  of  the  Elements  of  the  Proposition. —  492.  Intro- 

ductory.—  492  a.  The  subject. — 493.  The  predicate. —  494.  The 
object. —  495.  The  personal  pronoun. —  496.  Separation  of  co- 
ordinate and  of  subordinate  terms. 

485.  The  order  of  words. — It  is  perhaps  in  that  part 
of  the  syntax  which  deals  with  the  order  of  words  that  the 
present  language  differs  most  from  the  Old  language. 
The  latter,  from  its  closer  affinity  to  Latin  and  its  retention 
of  the  declension,  enjoyed  in  consequence  much  greater 
freedom  of  construction.  As  already  stated  (§  15),  it  could 
more  easily  follow  the  movements  of  thought  and  convey 
the  immediate  impression.  In  French  the  history  of  the 
order  of  words  is  thus  the  history  of  the  progressive 
advance  of  the  language  from  a  construction  in  great 
measure  synthetic  to  a  construction  almost  entirely  analytic. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  ancient  usage  has  left  certain  traces 
in  the  Modern  language. 

We  shall  first  study  the  order  of  words  considered  in 
certain  usual  word-groups  separately,  and  then  the  order 
of  words  as  the  elements  of  the  proposition.  Nothing  will 
be  said  concerning  the  order  of  the  subordinate  sentences, 
&c.,  the  language  having  in  this  respect  largely  preserved 
the  same  freedom  that  it  possessed  formerly. 

I.  The  Order  in  certain  Word-Groups  considered  separately. 

486.  Principal  and  attributive  substantives. — :An 
attributive  substantive  is  one  connected  with  a  principal 
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substantive  by  some  relation  of  dependence,  especially  of 
possession :  Lcs  comtiiaiidctjients  de  Dieu.  It  follows  its 
subject. 

Such  was  the  construction  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  language.  However,  we  often  find  in  Old  French  the 
attributive  substantive  placed  first :  Et  issirent  de  lors 
meillors  gens  tine  partie  fors  {and  a  party  of  their  best 
men  issued  forth  [made  a  sortie])  (Villeh.  167).  Liixiire 
est  de  I'ame  destruction  {luxury  is  destruction  to  the  soul) 
(Saintre,  28).  De  cheval  donn6  tousjours  regardoit  en  la 
gueidle  {he  always  looked  into  the  mouth  of  a  gift-horse) 
(Rabel.  i.  45).  De  ceux  la  est  la  liberie  peu  suspecte  {of 
those  is  the  liberty  little  called  in  question)  (Mont.  iii.  i). 
From  the  1 7th  century  this  inversion  has  been  only  allowed 
in  poetry  : 

Pour  de  ce  grand  dessein  assurer  le  succes.     (Corn,  iv,  76.) 
(To  assure  the  success  of  this  great  design.) 

D'animaux  malfaisants,  cetoit  un  tres  bon  plat.    (La  Font.  ii.  444.) 
Oi  hurtful  animals  they  made  a  very  good  dish  [=  assortment].) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  relation  of  posses- 
sion might  be  marked  by  the  form  of  the  objective  case  (§462, 
IV,  2,  p.  792),  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  old  juxtaposites  lundi, 
mardiy  Abbeville  (Book  III,  §  281),  the  primitive  construc- 
tion placed  the  determinant  before  the  determinate.  It  is 
thus  that  in  the  Oaths  we  find  pro  Deo  amur  {for  love  of 
God),  and  in  the  Sequence  de  Sainte  Eulalie :  li  Deo  inimi{the 
enemies  of  God).  This  inversion  was  constant  with  the  words 
Dieu,  diable,  roi,  pere.  It  was  still  in  use  during  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  for  Dieu  :  par  la  Dieu  grace,  en  la  Dieu 
main,  &c.     Hence  comes  the  locution  Dieu  merci^. 

487.  Substantives  and  attributive  adjectives. — 
Usage  has  considerably  varied  with  regard  to  the  place  that 
the  attributive  adjective  should  occupy.  The  Old  language 
had  largely  preserved  the  Latin  tradition,  and  generally 

^  [Lit.  by  Gocfs grace;  now  equivalent  to  thank  God.'] 
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placed  the  adjective  before  the  substantive.  The  anxiet}^ 
for  rhythm  of  phrase,  which  has  prevailed  in  French  since 
the  17th  century,  and  which  forbids  a  substantive  to  be 
preceded  by  an  adjective  of  greater  length,  was  not  felt : 
lis  fesoient  trois  merveillous  saus  {all  three  made  ivonderful 
jumps)  (Joinv.  526).  Us  bouterent  le  feu  en  le  desoustraine 
ville  de  Miaus  {they  set  fire  to  the  lower  town  of  Miaus) 
(Froiss.  V.  106).  Nowadays,  disliking  the  abrupt  cadence 
of  the  phrase,  we  should  say  :  sauts  merveilleux,  tour  mail- 
cieux,  parole  chevaleresque.  And  in  point  of  fact  those  few 
adjectives  which  the  present  language  still  places  almost 
regularly  before  substantives  (unless  the  substantives  are 
monosyllabic)  are  short :  bel,  href  court,  long,  haut,  jeune, 
ton,  sot.  Side  by  side  with  these,  others  that  are  no  less 
short  are  now  regularly  placed  after  the  substantive :  we 
no  longer  say,  as  formerly :  une  plate  pierre,  une  brune 
couleur,  un  maigre  cheval,  une  veuve  dame,  Szc. 

In  fact,  the  place  given  to  the  attributive  adjective  became 
gradually  less  definite  as  the  anxiety  for  harmony  developed 
among  authors,  and  also  as  their  analyses  of  the  relation 
noted  by  the  adjective  became  more  delicate.  As  early  as 
the  i2th  century,  when  the  adjective  attracted  special 
attention  and  denoted  a  particular  quality,  it  was  placed 
after  the  substantive.  Just  as  Latin  used  navis  longa 
rather  than  longa  Davis  to  indicate  a  particular  kind  of 
ship — the  man-of-war — so  Old  French  placed  after  the 
substantive  certain  adjectives,  e.g.  grand,  petit,  gros,  richef 
vilain,  saint,  &c.  Post-position  of  this  kind  was  especially 
frequent  in  the  case  of  Learned  adjectives,  which,  being 
in  less  common  use  than  Popular  adjectives,  presented 
a  special  signification.  Certain  other  adjectives  indicating 
physical  qualities  or  external  circumstances,  such  as  rouge^ 
gris,  ecru,  blanCf  male,  voisin,  &c.,  had  already  a  tendency 
to  be  placed  regularly  after  the  substantive. 

From  the  Middle  French  period  the  language  went  on 
developing   this   practice.      Robert   and    Henri    Estienne 
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noted  that  very  often  the  difference  in  the  place  of  the 
adjective  resulted  in  a  difference  of  meaning,  and  that  certain 
adjectives,  especially  those  of  colour,  should  follow  the 
substantive.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  these  adjectives 
increased  considerably  ever  since,  but  the  cases  where  the 
signification  varies  according  as  the  adjective  is  placed 
before  or  after  the  substantive  also  tend  to  increase.  In 
the  17th  century  the  adjectives  meme,  seul,  certain,  propre, 
second,  different,  were  still  placed  indifferently  before  or 
after  their  substantives  ;  at  present  their  meaning  changes 
with  their  place.  We  may  add  hon,  brave,  galant,  grand, 
pauvre,  triste  \  &c.  With  many  others,  although  the  differ- 
ence of  meaning  is  not  so  marked,  it  still  exists ;  compare 
un  habile  homme  with  iin  homme  habile,  un  savant  homme 
with  tin  homme  savant"^,  &c.  In  the  case  of  adjectives 
where  the  meaning  is  not  altered  it  is,  as  Vaugelas  said, 
for  the  ear  and  for  custom  to  decide  their  position.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  the  language  tends  more  and 
more  to  place  the  adjective  after  the  substantive,  that  is, 
to  use  it  to  indicate  an  individual  rather  than  a  generic 
distinction,  contrary  to  the  Latin  custom  ^. 

488.  The  article,  adjective,  and  substantive. — The 
article  is  regularly  placed  before  the  substantive  deter- 

^  [Bon  homme  =  ^oodie\\ow  ',  homme  bon  =  good  man.  Brave  homme  — 
good  man  ;  homme  brave  =  brave  man.  Galant  homme  =  gallant  man, 
gentleman  ;  homme  galant  —  man  attentive  to  women.  Grand  homme  = 
great  man  ;  homme  grand  =  tall  man  (but  grande  femme  =  tall  woman). 
Pauvre  homme  —  poor  man  (pityingly) ;  homme  pauvre  =  a  poor  (indigent) 
man.     Triste  homme  =  wretched  creature  ;  homme  triste  =  sad  man.] 

^  [£/«  homme  habile  =  a  clever  man,  in  the  general  sense;  un  habile 
homme  is  somewhat  pejorative  in  idea.  Cf.  the  Eng.  *a  clever  person.' 
Un  savant  homme  is  almost  a  compound  word,  and  is  somewhat  more 
forcible  than  un  homme  savant,"] 

'  [We  may  note  that  post-posed  the  adjective  is  rathersupplemental,  and 
that  the  relative  and  the  verb  to  be  might  be  supposed  inserted  (§  352,  2)  ; 
while,  when  it  precedes,  it  has  the  function  of  a  determinant.  Modern 
writers  often  prepose  the  adjective  for  picturesqueness.] 

3H 
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mined,  or  the  attributive  adjective  when  this  precedes  the 
substantive :  Les  conseillers.  Les  mauvais  conseillers.  In 
Old  French,  as  we  have  seen  (§  486),  it  could  be  separated 
from  the  principal  substantive  by  an  attributive  substan- 
tive :  li  Deo  inimi.  It  could  also  be  separated  by  the 
relative  cui  (=  whose) : 

Artus,  li  buens  rot's  de  Bretatngne 

La  cui  proesce  nos  anseingne.  {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  i.) 

(Arthur,  the  good  King  of  Britain,  whose  prowess  teaches  us.) 

Li  trahttres  en  I0  cut  aide  il  aloient  {the  traitors  to  whose  aid 
they  were  going)  (Henri  de  Valenc.  639). 

But  generally  in  such  cases  there  was  no  article  :  en  cui 
garde  {in  whose  care)  (Villeh.  112).  Ne  sai  par  cui  conseil 
Pempereres  respondi  qu'il  voloit  aler  {I  know  not  by  whose 
advice  the  emperor  answered  that  he  wished  to  go)  (id.  277). 

489.  PossESSiVES  AND  SUBSTANTIVES. — Posscssives  in 
their  atonic  form  were,  and  are,  regularly  placed  before 
the  substantive  {son  fils,  son  brave  fils) ;  in  their  accented 
form  they  were  generally  placed  between  the  determinant 
and  the  substantive :  un  sien  /ils,  par  ceste  meie  barbe  {a 
son  of  his,  by  this  my  beard),  &c.  In  the  i6th  century  the 
accented  possessive  occurs  after  the  substantive,  but  in  this 
case  it  has  the  function  of  a  true  relative  proposition : 
Les  transporta  en  pays  sien  {he  carried  them  into  his  own 
country  [  =  the  country  that  was  his  own~\)  (Rabel.  ii.  19). 
Les  douceurs  de  cette  vie  nostre  {the  sweets  of  this  life  of 
ours  [  =  that  is  ours^  (Mont.  i.  38). 

490.  Numerals  and  substantives. — Numerals,  whether 
cardinal  or  ordinal,  were  generally  placed  before  the  sub- 
stantive, as  at  present.  In  Old  French,  however,  to  indicate 
dates,  the  word  ans  was  placed  between  the  last  number 
and  the  last  but  one  ^ :   mille  deus  cenz  anz  et  quatre  {one 

^  [A  similar  construction  occurs  in  the  English  Authorized  Version.] 
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thousand  two  hundred  years  and  four).  Further,  ambe, 
amdedut,  andui  (Lat.  ambo,  /wo),  were  placed  before  the 
determinant: 

Ambes  ses  mams  en  levot  contre  ntont.     {Rol.  1.  419.) 
(Both  his  hands  he  hfted  on  high.) 

If  in  Charles  Quint,  Frangois  deux,  &c.  (§  378)  the 
numeral  is  placed  after,  it  is  because  it  is  more  than  a 
simple  attribute  of  the  substantive,  and  is  used  in  apposi- 
tion ;  in  Old  French,  indeed,  Charles  le  quint  was  the  more 
frequent  form. 

491.  Adverbs  with  verbs  and  adjectives. —  I.  At 
the  present  day,  in  the  usual  constructions,  the  adverb, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  generally  immediately  fol- 
lows the  verb,  or  immediately  precedes  the  adjective 
which  it  qualifies  :  //  est  venu  ici.  //  travaille  courageuse- 
ment.  //  est  tres  bon.  Cest  fort  beau.  This  order  is 
only  modified  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  adverb :  Jusqu'ici,  tout  allait  bien.  Ici 
il  faut  arreter  et  examiner  la  situation.     Tant  il  est  sage. 

Down  to  the  i6th  century  the  language  enjoyed  greater 
freedom,  as  we  see  by  the  following  examples : 

Adverbs  of  place  :  Arere  se  sunt  mis  {they  put  themselves 
behind)  (Saint- Thomas,  1.  2268).  Je  fais  icy  sentir  mes 
inclinations  (I  here  reveal  my  inclinations)  (Mont.  iii.  9). 

Adverbs  of  time : 

De  vos  sett  hui  male  confusion  !     {Rol.  1.  3276.) 
(May  ill  confusion  you  befall  this  day !) 

Cil  ne  sont  prot  jamais  por  guerreier.     (id.  1.  1514.) 
(These  are  fit  nevermore  to  fight.) 

S'en  alia  en  ung  jardin  .  .  .  oil  longuement  se  promena 
(he  went  into  a  garden  where  he  walked  for  a  long  time) 
{Hept.  i.  279). 
Adverbs  of  manner: 

Molt  gentement  femperere  chevalchet.     {Rol.  1.  3121.) 

(Right  nobly  the  emperor  rides.) 

3  H  2 
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Et  sachiez  que  onques  plus  orguellieusement  nuls  porz 
ne  fu  pris  [and  know  that  never  was  port  more  proudly 
taken)  (Villeh.  157).  Mai  apertement  se  pariirent  {they 
retired  in  obviously  bad  fashion)  (Joinv.  164).  Beaucoup 
moins  est  Camillus  comparable  a  Themistocles  {much  less  is 
Camillus  comparable  to  Themistocles)  (Mont.  ii.  32).  //  est 
bon  et  frays  assez  {it  is  good  and  fresh  enough)  (Rab.  ii.  10). 
An  example  of  the  adverb  placed  before  the  verb  has  been 
preserved  in  Ainsi  soit-il  {so  be  it). 

The  adverb  plus  in  a  comparative  sentence  was  freely 
placed  after  the  adjective  in  Old  and  Middle  French, 
e.g. :  blanc  plus  que  neige,  instead  of  plus  blanc  que 
neige.  Moreover,  down  to  the  17th  century,  instead  of 
the  present  construction,  dautant  plus  ,  .  .  que  .  .  .  plus 
{il  devient  dautant  plus  avare  qu'il  devient  plus  riche),  they 
used  plus  . .  .  plus  .  . . ,  the  latter  followed  by  the  comparative 
proposition  {the  more  .  ,  .  the  more  .  .  .  ),  e.  g. : 

J^y  deviens  plus  sec,  plus  fy  vot's  de  verdure.     (Malh.  i.  139.) 
(The  more  greenery  I  see,  the  more  dried  up  I  become.) 

Xai  moins  de  repenttr,  plus  je  pense  a  ma  faute.      (id.  i.  22.) 
(The  more  I  think  of  my  fault,  the  less  repentance  I  have.) 

Et  Vhetir  de  vous  revoir  lut  setnblera  plus  doux 

Plus  elle  aura  pleure  pour  un  si  cher  epoux.     (Corn.  iii.  491.) 

(And  the  more  she  has  wept  for  a  husband  so  dear, 
The  sweeter  will  seem  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again.) 

The  constructions  given  above,  in  which  the  affirmative 
proposition  precedes,  just  as  in  dJautant  plus  .  .  .  que,  &c., 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  now  very  usual  construc- 
tion where  the  order  of  the  propositions  is  reversed,  and 
the  affirmative yb//oz£;5  the  comparative  ;  with  this  construc- 
tion fy  deviens  plus  seCy  plus  fy  vois  de  verdure  becomes  : 
plus/jy  vois  de  verdure^  plusy'j/  deviens  sec. 

II.  Position  of  negatives,  i.  With  simple  finite  tenses,  ne 
precedes  the  verb,  pas  follows  it.  Ne  can  only  be  separated 
from  the  verb  by  the  atonic  personal  pronouns,  and  by  en 
or  y.     Pas  can  only  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  certain 
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adverbs,  such  as  vraiment,  ceriainemcnt^  assure'ment,  6zc. :  Je 
nefais  pas  cela.  Je  ne  luienfais  ceriainement  pas  tin  reproche. 

2.  With  compound  finite  tenses,  ne  precedes  and  pas 
follows  the  auxiliary  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those 
regulating  their  position  with  regard  to  the  verb  in  the 
simple  tenses.     On  ne  lui  a  pas  donne  un  sou. 

3.  With  the  present  infinitive  of  all  verbs  except  e/re 
and  avoir,  ne  is  immediately  followed  by  pas,  and  the 
group  ne  pas  can  only  be  separated  from  the  infinitive  by 
the  words  that  separate  ne  from  the  verb  in  finite  tenses : 
ne  pas  vous  en  contenter,  c^est  mal. 

4.  With  etre  and  avoir  used  independently,  or  as  the 
auxiliary  in  a  perfect  infinitive,  pas  may  either  follow  ne 
immediately:  ne  pas  etre  or  avoir',  or  it  may  follow  the 
auxiliary :  v^etre  or  ^ avoir  pas.  Moreover,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  atonic  personal  pronouns  and  of  en  and  y  before 
the  auxiliary,  and  of  the  adverbs  quoted  in  (i),  above,  after 
it,  gives  rise  to  a  certain  number  of  variations  :  ne  pas  en 
avoir  eu ;  li^en  avoir  pas  eu ;  dest  v^ avoir  vraiment  pas  de 
chance. 

5.  All  that  has  been  said  above  with  regard  to  pas 
applies  io  point,  except  (3).  We  can  say  ne  point  souffrir) 
but  we  can  also  say  ne  souffrir  point,  which  is  much  more 
emphatic ;  while  ne  souffrir  pas  is  not  used.  In  cases  where 
the  sense  allows  rien  to  be  used,  it  follows  the  same  rules 
as  point. 

6.  We  may  note  that  in  the  17th  century  traces  are  found 
of  the  ancient  usage  which  (i),  on  the  one  hand,  placed /'^s 
OT  point  before  ne:  Pas  n\y  faudrai  (I  will  not  fail  thereof) 
(La  Font.  iv.  98) ;  and  (ii),  on  the  other  hand,  separated 
ne  from  pas  in  freer  fashion  than  at  present :  //  ne  lui  e'toit 
reste  pas  un  seul  amant  {not  a  single  lover  had  remained  to 
her)  (La  Font.  viii.  47).  Cest  ce  qui  a  differe  ma  reponse, 
et  la  priere  que  fai  a  vous  fair e  de  ne  vous  contenter  pas  du 
bruit  que  les  comediens  font  de  mes  deux  actes  {what  has  delayed 
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my  answer  was  this,  and  the  request  I  have  to  make  you  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  noise  the  players  are  making  over  my  two 
acts)  (Corn.  x.  490).  Je  vous  supplie  .  .  .  de  ne  me  refuser 
pas  (/  beseech  you  not  to  refuse  me)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  167). 

II.  The  Order  of  the  Elements  of  the  Proposition. 

492.  Introductory. — According  to  present  usage  the 
elements  of  the  proposition  are  placed  in  the  following 
order:  subject,  verb,  predicate  (i)/>w^s/Z>c»;2) ;  or:  subject, 
verb,  object  {faiecrit  ma  lettre).  When  there  are  several 
different  objects  the  direct  object  takes  the  first  place  (j^ai 
donne  cet  argent  a  un  pauvre)  unless  it  is  followed  by 
accessory  determinants  {j^ai  envoy e  a  mon  pere  la  lettre 
quej^ai  ecrite). 

Such  is  the  general  rule  of  construction.  Present 
usage,  however,  allows  some  licence  in  certain  cases  which 
we  shall  note  below,  and  which  show  a  survival  of  the 
greater  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  Old  language. 

The  place  of  the  subject,  the  predicate,  the  object,  will 
be  studied  in  turn.  The  position  of  the  personal  pronoun 
used  as  the  object  will  be  examined  separately. 

492  a.  The  subject  (see  also  §  495). — I.  In  the  Modern 
language,  when  the  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and 
a  verb  without  a  predicate  or  object,  the  subject  may 
follow  the  verb  in  two  cases : 

1.  With  intransitive  verbs  such  as  venir,  survenir,  entrer^ 
apparaitre,  resier,  suivre,  &c.,  to  give  a  livelier  expression 
to  the  thought :  Survient  un  orage.  Arrive  mon  frere. 
Restoit  cette  redoutable  infanterie  de  Varmee  d'Espagne  (Boss., 
Oraison  sur  Conde).  In  this  case  the  subject  can  only  be 
a  substantive,  not  a  pronoun. 

2.  With  declaratory  verbs  in  a  parenthetical  or  inter- 
calated sentence ;  and  then  the  subject  may  be  either  a 
substantive  or  a  pronoun  :  dit  le  roi,  dit-il,  &c. 

These  two  inversions  have  remained  as  they  existed  in 
Old   and    Middle   French;    in   the   earliest  texts   of  the 
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language,   however,    the   number   of   neuter    verbs    that 
could  precede  the  subject  was  much  greater. 

II.  When  the  proposition  consists  of  a  subject,  a  verb, 
and  a  predicate  or  object,  the  Modern  language  still  allows 
the  subject  to  follow  the  verb,  especially  when  it  is  a 
personal  pronoun,  if  the  proposition  commences  with  an 
indeclinable  word,  such  as  ainsi,  aussi,  peut-etre,  encore^  a 
peine,  de  Id,  toujours,  Id,  jadis,  autrefois,  &c. :  Peut-etre 
viendra-t-i\,  A  peine  arriva-t-il.  When  the  subject  in  this 
case  is  a  substantive  it  sometimes  comes  before  the  verb, 
but  it  is  then  generally  repeated  as  a  pronoun  after  it : 
A  peine  men  amiy^/-il  arrive. 

The  construction  with  the  subject  post-posed  may  also  be 
found  in  subordinate  sentences  introduced  after  the  principal 
either  by  a  relative  in  the  objective  case,  or  by  a  conjunc- 
tion :  Avez-vous  vu  la  maison  qu^a  achetee  mon  pdre  ? 
Cest  samedi  que  doit  arriver  mon  frdre.  //  n^avait  que  vingt 
ans  quandfut  consomme'e  sa  ruine  {he  was  only  twenty  when 
his  ruin  was  completed).  We  have  here  the  remains  of 
a  construction  more  widely  used  in  Old  and  Middle 
French,  according  to  which  the  subject  might  follow  the 
verb  when  the  proposition  commenced  with  a  predicate  or 
an  object,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

Bons  fut  li  siecles  al  tens  ancienor.     {Alex.  1.  i.) 
(Good  was  the  world  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.) 

Thus  we  still  say  :  Bienheureux  sont  les  pauvres  d* esprit, 
or,  with  the  verb  understood :  Bienheureux  les  pauvres 
d^ esprit  (§  493).  Totes  les  paroles  ,  .  ,  ne  vos  contera  mie 
li  livres  (the  book  will  not  tell  you  all  the  words)  (Villeh.  129). 

Down  to  the  13th  century  the  post-position  of  the  sub- 
ject was  the  rule  when  the  sentence  opened  with  an  adverb  : 
Apres  se  croissa  Henris  sesfreres  {after,  Henry,  his  brother, 
took  the  cross)  (Villeh.  8).  Et  lafu  je  {and  I  was  there)  (Joinv. 
93).  This  construction  is  still  found  very  frequently  in  the 
i6th  century,  and  accounts  for  certain  expressions  of  the 
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17th  century,  such  as  :  Bien  at-je  cru,  bien  est-il  vrai,  or  a/-je 
ditf  &c.  Seulement  avoit-\\  force  lettres  dans  ses  poches  {only 
he  had  many  letters  in  his  pockets)  (Malh.  iii.  428).  Ce  mot 
dH  *  aleine '  a  dejd  e'te  commente  et  a-t-on  dit  que  . . .  {this  word 
'  aleine '  has  been  already  commented  on,  and  it  has  been  said 
that .  .  .)  (id.  iii.  428). 

Mais  Us  soHt  innocents  ;  aussi  Tetoii  mon  frdre.     (Corn.  ii.  406.) 
(But  they  are  innocent;  so  was  my  brother.) 

Autant  que  mon  esprit  adore  vos  merites 

Autant  veux-je  du  mat  a  vos  tongues  visites.     (id.  ii.  104.) 

(As  much  as  my  mind  adores  your  deserts 
Just  so  I  hate  your  long  [rounds  of]  visits.) 

On  lui permit  d^abord  de  demander  tout  en  argent  comptant 
.  .  .  etle  refusa-t-ou  de  la  survivance  qiiil  demandait pour  moi 
{they  allowed  him  first  to  ask  for  all  in  cash  .  .  .  and  they 
refused  him  the  reversion  that  he  asked  for  me)  (La  Rochef. 
ii.  451). 

This  construction  also  explains  certain  inversions,  which 
appear  to  us  particularly  bold,  in  the  poets  of  the  17th 
century : 

Comme  its  tioni  plus  de  sceptres^  Us  n^ont  plus  de  flatteurs^ 
Et  tombent  avec  eux  cTune  chute  commune 

Tous  ceux  que  la  Fortune 

Faisoit  leurs  serviteurs.  (Malh.  i.  274.) 

(As  they  have  sceptres  no  more,  they  have  flatterers  no  more,  and 
with  them  sink  in  a  common  fall  all  those  whom  Fate  had  made  their 
servants.) 

Quand  pourra  mon  amour  baigner  avec  iendresse 
Ton  front  victorieux  de  larmes  d^allegresse?     (Corn.  iii.  332.) 
(When  shall  my  love  tenderly  bathe 
Thy  conquering  brow  with  tears  of  joy  ?) 

III.  Another  inversion  of  the  subject  still  frequent  in 
the  17th  century  consisted  in  its  interpolation  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  participle  of  a  compound  tense,  or  between 
the  finite  part  and  the  infinitive  ofa  periphrastic  verb  : 

Et  ne  pouvoit  Rosette  etre  mUux  que  les  roses,    (Malh.  i.  39.) 
(And  Rosette  could  fare  no  better  than  the  roses.) 
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Celle  qiiavoit  Hymen  a  tnon  cccur  attache.     (Malh.  i.  223.) 
(She  whom  Hymen  had  to  my  heart  attached.) 

Un  tnon arqiie  /ran fois 

Que  ne  sauroit  l*envie  accuser  d^aucun  vice.     (Corn.  x.  90.) 
( A  French  monarch  whom  envy  could  accuse  of  no  vice.) 

Sur  qui  seta  dabotd  sa  vengeance  exercce?     (Rac.  ii.  545.) 
(On  whom  first  will  his  revenge  be  wrought?) 

It  was  the  same  in  Old  and  Middle  French  : 

Messe  e  tttatittes  ad  li  reis  escoltci.      (Rol.  1.  670.) 
(Mass  and  matins  has  the  king  heard.) 

Quant  elesfurentfaites,  sifu  la  chose  devisee  {when  they  were 
trtade,  the  thing  was  told)  (Villeh.  30).  Sifurent  adonc  alors 
leurs  cris  et  leurs  regrets  entendus  clairement  {then  were 
their  cries  and  their  lamentations  plainly  heard)  (Amyot, 
Rom.  17). 

IV.  For  the  place  of  the  subject  in  interrogative  propo- 
sitions see  §  391, 

V.  In  optative  propositions  the  Modern  language  places 
the  subject  after  certain  subjunctives  such  as  :  vive,  vivent, 
perissent,  vienne,  viennent,  sois,  soil,  soient,  and  puisse :  Vive 
la  France  !  But  we  say  :  Dieu  le  veuille  !  Dieu  vous  henisse  ! 
The  post-position  of  the  subject  in  optative  propositions 
was  more  widely  used  during  the  17th  century  (§  443,  IV). 

VI.  Similarly  the  subject  follows  in  formal  propositions 
denoting  a  supposition,  as  in  the  statement  of  mathematical 
or  logical  data,  where  the  subjunctive  is  not  followed  by 
que :  Soit  le  nombre  2  {take  the  number  2).  Soit  AB  une 
droite  {let  AB  bea  straight  line).  Soient  les  phrases  {consider 
the  phrases^ y  &c. 

493.  The  predicate. — The  regular  place  of  the  predi- 
cate is  after  the  verb  :  Dieu  est  bon.  //  est  devenu  pauvre. 
It  may  however,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  839),  be  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  proposition :  Bienheureux  sont  les 
pauvres  c^ esprit.  Tel  est  mon  avis.  Autre  est  mon  senti- 
ment.   And  this  construction  was  frequent  down  to  the  i6th 
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century :  Nostre  estoit-tl  a  tres  bonnes  ensetgnes  {ours  was 
he  by  very  good  signs)  (Mont.  i.  23,  p.  65).  Au  moms  sages 
ne  pouvons  nous  estre  que  de  nostre  propre  sagesse  (at  any 
rate  we  can  only  be  wise  with  our  own  wisdom)  (id.  i.  24,  p.  74). 

Exclamatory  sentences  may  be  headed  by  the  adjective 
predicate,  with  the  verb  etre  omitted :  Admirable  la  scene  I 
trds  correct,  le  petit  prince  !  Such  locutions  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  spoken  language,  but  occur  even  in 
descriptions  in  modern  novelists. 

The  predicate  could  also  be  placed  in  Old  French  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  subject,  or  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb.  These  two  inversions,  of  which  some  examples 
may  still  be  found  in  the  i6th  century,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

494.  The  object  (see  also  §  495). — I.  The  direct  object. 
(i)  The  direct  object  generally  follows  the  verb  :  Dieu  aime 
les  hommes.  Should,  however,  special  attention  be  drawn 
to  the  object  it  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proposition,  but  on  condition  that  it  is  repeated  by  a  pro- 
noun following  :  cette  lettre,  je  Vai  lue.  The  Old  language 
used  this  construction,  but  without  the  pronoun :  Grant 
grace  nous  fist  Nostre  Sires  {great  grace  showed  us  Our 
Lord)  (Joinv.  165).  Et  eestes  response  ne  lifts-je  pas  {and 
this  answer  I  did  not  make  him)  (id.  421).  Semblables 
actions  de  graces  rendit  Pantagruel  a  toute  I* assistance  {the 
like  thanks  gave  Pantagruel  to  all  the  company)  (Rabel.  i. 
320).  Cecy  at-je  reconnu  de  mes  yeux  {this  have  I  recognized 
with  my  [own']  eyes)  (Mont.  i.  11).  We  find  also  in  inter- 
rogative phrases : 

Votre  terre  qui  defendra 
Quant  It  rots  Artus  i  vandra? 

{Chev.  an  lion,  1.  1615.) 
(Your  land,  who  shall  defend,  when  King  Arthur  comes  there  ?) 

We  may  add,  however,  that  the  habit  of  recalling  the 
direct  object  by  means  of  a  pronoun  was  introduced  at 
a  fairly  early  period. 
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(2)  Another  inversion  consists  in  placing  the  object 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb.  In  Modern  French 
this  inversion  is  only  admissible  for  pronouns  :  Dieu  nous 
aime.  Je  I0  veiix.  It  was  used  with  substantives  also  in 
Old  French  :  Li  baron  merei  vous  orient  {the  barons  cry 
you  mercy)  (Villeh.  106) ;  and  especially  in  relative  propo- 
sitions :  Coft  cil  qui  grant  mestier  en  avoient  {as  men  who 
had  great  need  thereof)  (id.  135).  This  is  the  origin  of 
such  poetic  constructions  as : 

Louis  dont  ce  beau  jour  la  presence  m'odrpie.     (Malh.  i.  252.) 
(Louis,  whose  presence  this  happy  day  grants  me.) 

Quel  astre  ntalheureux  ma  fortune  a  hdtie'i     (id.  i.  129.) 
(What  unhappy  star  built  my  fortune?) 

Les  deux  camps  mutines  un  tel  choix  desavouent.      (Corn.  iii.  335.) 
(The  two  camps  mutinous  disavow  such  a  choice.) 

L'aigle  et  le  chai-huant  leurs  querelles  cesserent.      (La  Font.  i.  420.) 
(The  eagle  and  the  owl  their  quarrels  stopped.) 

We  can  easily  understand  that  with  the  loss  of  the 
declension,  and  the  suppression  of  all  difference  of  form 
between  subject  and  object,  the  present  construction  was 
bound  in  the  end  to  triumph.  It  already  prevailed  greatly 
in  Old  French,  and  the  inverted  construction,  just  quoted, 
was  used  especially  with  verbs  whose  subject  was  under- 
stood. 

(3)  Down  to  the  17th  century  the  direct  object  could  be 
intercalated  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle  of 
a  compound  tense,  or  between  the  finite  part  and  the 
infinitive  or  the  participle  of  a  periphrastic  verb  : 

Leurs  pteds  qui  ti'ont  jamais  les  ordures  pressees.     (Malh.  i.  13.) 
(Their  feet  which  never  have  trodden  filth.) 

Mais  ayant  de  vos  Jils  les  grands  coeurs  decouverts.     (id.  i.  191.) 
(But  having  discovered  your  sons'  great  hearts.) 

Le  del  qui  nous  choisit  lui-meme  des  partis 

A  tes  feux  et  les  miens  prudemment  assortis.     (Corn.  i.  403.) 

(Heaven,  which  herself  chooses  us  mates,  has  wisely  matched  both 
thy  passion  and  mine.) 
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Vous  rendez  du  defunt  la  volenti  irompee.     (La  Font.  vii.  420.) 

(You  violate  the  wishes  of  the  dead.) 

Le  pauvre  Eschyle  ainsi  sui  ses  jours  avancer.     (id.  ii.  295.) 
(Poor  Aeschylus  thus  managed  to  put  on  his  [term  of]  days.) 

An  attribute  of  the  object  could  also  occupy  this  place: 

Ce  parasite  aiU 
Que  nous  avons  mouche  appele.     (La  Font.  ii.  262.) 

(That  winged  parasite  which  we  *  fly '  have  named.) 

(4)  In  imperative  non-negative  phrases,  as  shown  by  the 
compound  words  formed  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative  and  a 
direct  object  {Tatllefer,  Boileaiiy  couvre-chef,  garde-robe^  &c.) 
(Book  III,  §301),  the  object  was  originally  placed  after  the 
verb  :  Aimez  Dieu.  Aide  autrui.  The  only  exception  is  for 
atonic  pronouns  in  negative  phrases,  as  we  shall  see  (§495,3). 

II.  The  indirect  object  and  circumstantial  complement — 
Down  to  the  17th  century  the  language  enjoyed  almost  full 
liberty  as  regards  the  position  of  these  objects.  In  the 
Modern  language  they  generally  come  after  the  verb,  and 
when  accompanied  by  a  direct  object  their  place  is  deter- 
mined either  by  the  sense  or  by  the  harmony  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

495.  The  personal  pronoun. — I.  The  subject.  The 
rules  of  construction  for  the  pronoun  used  as  a  subject  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  for  the  substantive  (for  an 
exception  see  §  492  a,  i);  we  have  nothing  to  add  thereon. 

II.   The  object,    (i)  Affirmative  and  negative  propositions. 

(i)  The  old  order  placing  the  direct  object  before  a 
transitive  verb  has  been  preserved  since  the  origin  of  the 
\2ingu?igQ  for  atonic  pronouns:  Dieu  nous  aime.  The  indirect 
object  of  intransitive  verbs  occupies  the  same  place :  // 
nous  obeit.  In  Old  French,  with  a  finite  verb,  the  accented 
forms,  we  have  seen,  were  used  (§  393),  and  these  could 
even  be  placed  after  the  verbs:  conseillierent  soi  [they 
consulted   one   another^  (Villeh.   24).      Sometimes   atonic 
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forms  also  may  be  found  placed  after  the  verbs :  Ot  le  //' 
eufes  [the  child  heard  hini)  {Conr.  Louis,  1.  87).  Et  disirent .  . . 
se  il  le  voloit  /aire,  preissent  le  ;  et  s't'l  nel  voloit  faire  des- 
fiassent  le  de  par  als  {and  they  said .  .  .  if  he  would  do  it 
they  would  accept,  and  if  he  would  not  do  it  they  sent  him 
defiance  by  these  men)  (Villeh.  210).  From  the  i6th  cen- 
tury the  accented  form  soi  was  used  only  with  infinitives 
and  gerunds  ;  and  ^oi-disant  (self-styled,  pretended)  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.  We  may  also  note  the  accented 
forms  preceded  by  a  preposition  and  placed  before  the 
past  participle  in  the  legal  phrases  :  V autorisation  a  nous 
accorde'e,  une  erreur  par  lui  commise,  &c. 

(ii)  Two  personal  pronouns,  one  being  the  direct  object, 
the  other  the  indirect,  cannot  precede  the  verb  when  the 
direct  object  is  in  the  ist  or  2nd  person.  The  direct 
object  alone  precedes.  We  say  il  va!envoie  a  toi,  a  lui  {he 
sends  me  to  thee,  to  him) ;  il  t'envoie  a  moi,  a  lui'. 

But  when  the  direct  object  is  in  the  3rd  person  {le,  la, 
les)  the  two  pronouns  precede;  and  the  indirect  object  is 
placed  before  the  direct  if  it  is  in  the  ist  or  2nd  person,  but 
after  if  it  is  in  the  3rd  :  il  me  (or  te)  Venvoie  {he  sends  it  to 
me,  to  thee),  but  //  le  lui  envoie  {he  sends  it  to  himy. 

In  Old  French,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  the  direct 
object  was  in  the  ist  or  2nd  person,  the  indirect  objects  moi, 
toi,  lui,  preceded  by  a  preposition,  could  also  be  placed 
before  the  verb : 

Miaudre  de  moi  hi  vos  Ta*aiwoie.     {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  5072.) 
([One]  better  than  myself  sends  me  to  you.) 

And  again,  when  the  direct  object  was  in  the  3rd  person, 
it  could  precede  the  indirect  object  in  the  ist  or  2nd 
person:  Et  si  le  vos  prions  {and  we  even  beg  it  of  you) 
(Villeh.  82).  Car  je  le  vous  doing  et  sile  vous  garantirai 
{for  I  give  it  and  even  guarantee  it  to  you)  (Joinv.  91). 
This  construction  was  still  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*  And  not  il  te  m  envoie,  &c. 

'  And  not  :  il  le  ni envoie,  il  lui  T envoie. 
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17th  century.  Vaugelas  and  the  Academy  brought  about 
the  definitive  triumph  of  the  modern  construction,  although 
it  is  inconsistent  to  say  il  le  lui  dira  {he  will  tell  it  him)  side 
by  side  with  //  me  le  dira  {he  will  tell  me  it). 

(2)  In  imperative  phrases,  if  they  are  affirmative,  the 
accented  pronouns  of  the  ist  and  2nd  persons,  and  the 
atonic  pronoun  of  the  3rd,  are  used,  and  follovi^  the  verb : 
Aimez-va.oi.  Conduis-toi  bien.  Aime-le.  Aime-les,  If 
they  are  negative,  the  atonic  forms  of  all  three  persons  are 
used,  and  precede  the  verb  :  Ne  me  conduis  pas.  Ne  le 
blesse  pas. 

This  was  also  the  practice  in  Old  French.  However,  a 
positive  imperative  with  the  pronoun  preceding  (and  atonic) 
may  sometimes  be  found  :  Un  petit  me  souffres  {bear  with  me 
a  little)  {Alisc.  1.  2373).  Donques  vous  gardez  que  vous  ne 
faites  {so  take  ye  care  not  to  do)  (Joinv.  24).  In  Middle 
French  and  in  the  17th  century  the  following  construction  in 
the  second  of  two  co-ordinate  propositions  may  be  found  : 
Roidissons-nous  et  nous  efforgons  {let  us  stiffen  ourselves  and 
master  ourselves)  (Mont.  i.  19).  Faites-en  faire  des  informa- 
tions et  me  les  envoyez  {let  information  be  procured  about  it 
and  send  it  to  me)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  25). 

PoUsses-le  sans  cesse  et  le  repolissez.     (Boil.,  Art.  poet.  i.  1.  173.) 
(Unceasing  polish  it,  and  polish  it  again.) 

Aitnez  toujours  Thetis  et  vous  aimez  aussi.     (La  Font.  vii.  17.) 
(Love  Thetis  still  and  love  yourself  as  well.) 

(3)  When  the  pronoun  depends  on  a  locution  formed  of 
a  finite  verb  and  an  infinitive,  and  the  pronoun  is  the  object 
of  the  infinitive,  it  is  (except  with  the  verbs  quoted  below) 
placed  between  the  finite  verb  and  the  infinitive :  Je  vais  le 
chercher  {I  am  going  to  fetch  him).  If  the  pronoun  is  the 
object  of  the  principal  verb,  it  is  placed  between  the  subject 
and  the  finite  verb :  Je  le  regarde  tomber  {I  am  watching 
him  fall). 

The  Old  language,  on  the  contrary,  in  both  cases  re- 
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garded  the  pronoun  as  the  object  of  the  verbal  locution  as 
a  whole  and  not  of  either  of  the  verbs  considered  separately ; 
accordingly  the  pronoun  was  always  placed  before  the 
finite  verb.  Such  was  still  the  usage  in  the  17th  century  : 
Von  les  veuf^  mettre  dans  leur  tort  absolument  (they  wish  to 
put  them  entirely  in  the  wrong)  (La  Rochef.  iii.  71). 

La  commune  s'allotf^  siparer  du  Senat.     (La  Font.  i.  209.) 
(The  common  folk  were  about  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Senate.) 

J'espere  toujotirs  quit  les  pourra  ^  vaincre  \1  hope  still  that 
he  will  be  able  to  conquer  them)  (La  Bruy.  i.  372.)  Tel 
homme  ...  ne  sq  peut^  definir  {such  a  man  .  .  .  cannot  be 
defined)  (id.  ii.  18).  The  construction  has  only  been 
preserved  where  the  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the  infinitive 
of  one  of  the  six  following  verbs :  voir^  entendre^  envoyer^ 
sentir,  laisser,  faire  :  Je  vous  ai  vu  battre  (I  saw  you  beaten), 
because  the  infinitive  active  is  here  the  equivalent  of  an 
infinitive  passive  of  which  the  pronoun  would  be  the  subject 
(§449;  n,  p.  737). 

(4)  When  en  and  y  come  together  j'  precedes  em  II  j  en 
a.     In  Old  and  Middle  French  en  preceded  jv: 

Gardez  que  w'en  i  viegne  plus.     {Chev.  au  lion,  1.  1902.) 
(Take  care  no  more  of  them  come  here.) 

498.  Separation  of  co-ordinate  or  subordinate 
TERMS. — In  the  Modern  language  co-ordinate  terms, 
whether  subjects,  attributive  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  &c., 
are  always  placed  together.  In  the  Old  language,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  restriction,  and  the  present  usage 
was  far  from  being  finally  established  even  in  the  17th 
century : 

Son  devoir  ma  trahi,  nton  malhenr,  et  son  pere.      (Corn.  iii.  507.) 
(Her  duty,  my  misfortune,  and  her  father  have  betrayed  me.) 

Apres  une  si  belle  action  et  si  utile  [after  so  fine  and  so 
useful  an  action)  (Sev.  iv.  30). 

*  [In  contemporary  French  the  pronoun  would  be  placed  here.] 
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So  also  a  preposition  was  often  separated  from  its  object 
by  an  attributive  substantive  with  de : 

Pour  de  ce  grand  dessein  assurer  le  succes.     (Corn.  iv.  76.) 
(To  ensure  the  success  of  this  great  design.) 

Malgre  de  vos  rigueurs  Vhnperieuse  lot.     (id.  v.  383.) 
(Despite  the  imperious  law  of  your  severity.) 

Finally,  the  relative  qui,  que,  might  be  separated  from  its 
antecedent :  in  most  cases  of  such  separation  we  now  use 
lequel,  laquelle,  to  avoid  ambiguity: 

Le  secret  nest  pas  grand  qu'aise'ment  on  devine.     (Corn.  vi.  26.) 
(The  secret  is  not  great  that  easily  is  guessed.) 

La  Fortune  etoit  debout  devant  lui  qui  lui  delioit  la  langue 
{before  him  stood  Fortune,  unloosening  his  tongue)  (La 
Font.  i.  32).  //  se  forma  une  cabale  de  la  plupart  de  ceux 
qui  avoient  e'te  attaches  a  la  Reine  pendant  la  vie  du  feu  Roi, 
qu.i  fut  nommee  des  Importants  {a  cabal  was  formed  of  most 
of  those  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Queen  during  the  life  of 
the  late  King,  which  was  named  [the  cabal ^  '  des  Importants ') 
(La  Rochef.  ii.  68).  Une  femme  survient  qui  n'est  point  de 
leurs  plaisirs  (a  woman  comes  up  who  has  no  share  in  their 
pleasures)  (La  Bruy.  i.  277). 

[We  may  note  here  that  in  French,  when  a  substantive 
and  its  post-posed  attributive  adjective  are  followed  by 
a  relative  clause  of  attribution,  this  clause,  although  it 
seems  to  qualify  both  substantive  and  adjective  taken  to- 
gether, is  linked  with  the  adjective  by  means  of  ^/,  as  if  it 
were  equivalent  to  a  co-ordinate  adjective.  In  the  English 
corresponding,  and  is  not  permissible.  Certaines  couleurs 
changeantes  et  qui  sont  diverses  selon  les  differents  jours  dont 
on  les  regarde  {certain  changing  colours  which  are  different 
according  to  the  various  lights  in  which  they  are  looked  at) 
(La  Bruy.  i.  298).] 
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Norman    trouvere ;    ed.  by   Francisque   Michel  ;    3  vols. 

Paris,  1836-1844. 
Commynes  (Philippe  de)  [i445?-i5ii],  Memoires,  ed.  by  R.  de 

Chantelauze.  Paris,  i88r. 
Corneille,  Pierre  [1606-1684]  ^ 
Couronnement    de    Louis    {Coronement   Loois),    1150,    ed,    by 

E.  Langlois.     Paris,  1888. 
Dancourt  (Florent  Carton,  sieur  d' An  court)  [1661-1725].      Les 

Bourgeoises  a  la  Mode,  ist  edit.  Paris,  1693. 
Desportes  (Philippe)  [1545-1606]. 
Destouches  (PhiHppe  Nericault,  called)  [1680-1754].    Vlrresolu, 

1712. 
Dolopathos  {Li  romans  de),  ab.  1210  j    ed.  by  C.   Brunet  and 

A.  de  Montaiglon.     Paris,  1856. 
Erec  etEnide,  between  1160  and  1170,  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes, 

ed.  by  W.  Foerster.     Halle,  1890. 
Estienne  (Henri)  [1528-1598]. 
Estienne  (Robert)  [1503-1559]. 
Eulalie.  See  under  Cantilene,  &c. 
Fenelon   (F.   de   S.   de    la    Mothe-)    [1651-1715].      Telemaque, 

1699. 
Fierabras,  ab.  1170  ;  ed.  by  A.  Kroeber  and  G.  Servois.     Paris, 

1870. 
Froissart  [i335?-i4io?],  Chroniques,  ed.  by  Simeon   Luce  and 

G.  Raynaud  ;  9  vols.     1869-1894. 
Gautier  de  Coincy  [1177-1236],  Les  miracles  de  la  Sainte  Vierge, 

ed.  by  Poquet.     Paris,  1857. 
Gaydon,  second  third  of  13th  cent.,  ed.  by  F.  Guessard  and 

Simeon  Luce.     Paris,  1862. 

^  The  edition  quoted  is  that  of  the  Collection  des  Grands  Acrivains  de 
la  France,  published  by  Hachette,  While  it  might  have  seemed  more 
rational  in  the  case  of  well-known  plays  by  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine  to  quote  act  and  scene,  this  plan  proved  impracticable  ;  for  in 
many  cases  the  readings  of  the  examples  here  given  have  been  altered 
in  modern  texts  to  conform  to  modern  usage,  and  the  reader  would  be 
merely  puzzled  by  looking  up  the  reference  in  editions  other  than  that 
quoted. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  text  to  an  edition  of  Corneille  published  in 
1660.  This  edition  was  revised  with  extreme  care  by  the  author,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  Vaugelas'  Remarques,  published  in  1647  (se^ 
M.  Marty  Laveaux,  in  the  edition  quoted,  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.). 

3  I  2 
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Girard  de  Viane  {Le  roman  de),  1210-1220,  by  Bertran  de  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  ed.  by  P.  Tarb6.     Reims,  1850. 

Gresset  (J.  B.)  [1709-1777],  Le  Mechanic  1745. 

Gut  de Bourgogne,  sib.l230,ed.  by  F.  Guessard  and  H.  Michelant. 
Paris,  1869. 

Hardy  (Alexandre)  [1570  ?-i63i  ?],  Les  chastes  et  loyales  amours 
de  The'agene  et  Caridee.     Paris,  1623. 

Henri  de  Valenciennes,  Histoire  de  Vempereur  Henri,  first  half 
of  13th  cent. ;  ed.  by  N.  de  Wailly  (published  in  one 
volume  with  Villehardouin,  see  below).     Paris,  1874. 

Heptameron  des   nouvelles  de  la   Reine  de  Navarre,  1558 ;  ed. 
by  A.  J.  V.  Le  Roux  de   Lincy  and  A.  de  Montaiglon. 
Paris,  1880. 
Jehan  de  Paris  {Le  Romant  de),  15th  cent. ;  ed.  by  A.  de  Mont- 
aiglon.    Paris,  1874. 

Joinville  (Jean,  sire  de)  [1224-1317],  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis  \ 
ab.  1309,  ed.  by  G.  Paris.     Paris,  1882. 

La  Bruyere  (Jean  de)  [1645-1696]  ^. 

La  Fontaine  (Jean  de)  [1621-1695]  ^ 

Lamartine  (Alphonse  de)  [1790-1869],  Harmonies,  1829. 

La  Rochefoucauld  (Fran9ois,  due  de)  [1613-1680]  2. 

Le  Maire  de  Beiges  (Jean)  [i^']:^?-i^^S}],  Illustrations  de  Gaule 
et  Singularitez  de  Troyes,  1509.     Lyons,  1549. 

Magny  (Olivier  de)  [1529-1561]. 

Malherbe  (Fran9ois  de)  [1555-1628]''. 

Marie  de  France  {Les  Lais),  ab.  1180;  ed.  by  K.  Warnke. 
Halle,  1885. 

Marivaux  (P.  C.  de  Chamblain  de)  [1688-1763]. 

Marot  (Clement)  [1495-1544],  Poesies-,  2  vols,  (pagination  con- 
tinuous).   The  Hague,  1700. 

Massillon  (Jean-Baptiste)  [1663-1742].     Petit-Careme,  1718. 

Maupas  (Charles),  Grammaire  et  Syntaxe  frangoises,  1620. 

Menage  (Gilles)  [1613-1692],  Observations  sur  la  langue  frangoisey 
1673. 

Me'nagier  de  Paris,  ab.  1373,  published  by  the  Soci^te  des 
Bibliophiles  frangais.     Paris,  1846. 

Menestrel  de  Reims.     See  under  Re'cits,  &c. 

Moliere  (Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  called)  [1622-1673]  ^ 

^  The  figures  given  in  quotations  refer  to  paragraphs. 
^  See  note  on  p.  851. 
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Montaigne   (M.  de)  [1533-1592],  Essais'^,  1580-1588.     Edition 

quoted,  by  Mile  de  Gournay,  1595- 
Montesquieu  (C.  L.  de  Secondat,  later  called  de)  [1689-1755]. 

Lettres  persanes,  1721.     Considerations  sur  .  .  .  la  grandeur 

et  la  decadence  des  Remains,  1734. 
Noel  du  Fail  [i52o?-i585  ?],  Discours  d'aucuns  propos  rtistiques, 

1547.     Edition  quoted,  QLuvres,  ed.  by  J.  Assezat,  2  vols. 

Paris,  1874. 
Oaths  of  Strasburg  {Serments  de  Strasbourg),  842,  in  Les  plus 

anciens  monuments,  &c.,   by   E.    Koschwitz.     (See  under 

Cantilene,  Slc"^) 
Palsgrave    (John)   [1480-1554].     Esclarcissement   de    la  langut 
frangoyse,   London,   1530.     Edition  quoted,  by   F.  Genin, 

Paris,  1852. 
Par6  (Ambroise)  [ab.  1510-1590],   (Euvres,  ed.  by  J.  F.  Mal- 

gaigne ;  3  vols.     Paris,  1840-1841. 
Pascal  (Blaise)  [1623-1662],  Provinciales,  Jan.  1656  to  March 

1657,  ed.  by  S.  V.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.     Paris,  1877. — Pense'es, 

ed.  by  A.  Molinier.     Paris,  1876-79. 
Pasquier   (Estienne)  [1529-1615],  Les  Recherches  de  la  France. 

Paris,  1643. 
Patru  (Olivier)  [1604-1681]. 
Perceval  le  Gallois,  ab.  1175,  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes ;  ed.  by 

C.  Potvin.     Mons,  1865-71. 
Philippe  de  Thaon,  It  CumpoSy  ab.  1119,  ed.  by  E.  Mall.     Stras- 
burg, 1873. 
Piron  (Alexis)  [1689-1773].    La  Metromanie,  1738. 
Prise   d' Orange,  ab.   1150,   in  :    Guillaume   d  Orange ^  ed.   by 

W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet.    The  Hague,  1854. 
Psautier  cP  Oxford,  first  third  of  12  th  cent.    Libri  Psalmorum 

versio  antiqua  gallica,  ed.  by  Francisque  Michel.    Oxford, 

i860. 
Quatre  Livres  des  Rois,  12th  cent.,  ed.  by  A.  J.  V.  Le  Roux  de 

Lincy.    Paris,  1841. 
Quinze  foyes  de  mariage,  ab.  1450.     Paris,  1857. 
Rabelais    (Fran9ois)    [1495-1553],    (Euvres,  ed.  by  C.  Marty- 

Laveaux.    Paris,  1868-81. 

*  The  figures  given  in  quotations  refer  to  books  and  chapters. 

*  Also  in  P.  Toynbee's  Specimens  of  Old  French,  p.  i. 
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Racine  (Jean)  [1639-1699]  ^ 

Recits  d'un  Menestrel  de  Reims  au  XIII  ^  Steele y  ed.  by  N.  de 

Wailly,  Paris,  1876. 
Regnier  (Mathurin)  [1573-1613]. 

Renaut  de  Moniauban,  13th  cent,  ed.  by  H.  Michelant.    Stutt- 
gart, 1862. 
Restaut  (Pierre)  [i6^S-i'^6^\  Principes  de  la  Grammairefrangoise, 

nth  edit.  1774. 
Rollin  (Charles)  [1661-1741],  Traite  des  Etudes,  1726. 
Roman  de  la  Rose  (ist  part  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  1237  ;  2nd 

part  by  Jean  Clopinel,  called  Jean  de  Meun,  ab.  1277),  ed. 

by  F.  Michel,    Paris,  1864. 
Roman  du  Renart^  12th  cent.,  ed.  \>y  E.  Martin.    Strasburg, 

1882-85. 
Romans  d' Alixandre  (Lt),  12th  cent.,  by  Lambert  li  Tors  and 

Alexandre  de  Bernay,  ed.  by  H.  Michelant.    Stuttgart,  1846. 
Ronsard  (Pierre  de)  [1524-1585],  (Euvres,  ed.  by  P.  Blanchemain. 

Paris,  1857. 
Ron,  Roman  de,  by  Maistre  Wace  [1100-1175],  1160-1174,  ed. 

by  H.  Andresen.    Heilbronn,  1877-79. 
Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  [1712-1778]. 

Rutebeuf  [d.  1285],  Q£uvres,  ed.  by  A.  Jubinal.    Paris,  1839. 
Saint  Graal  {Le  Roman  du),  12th  cent.,  ed.  by  F.  Michel, 

Bordeaux,  1841. 
Saint  Leger  (La  Vie  de),  second  half  of  10th  cent.,  published  by 

G.  Paris  in  Romania,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
Saint-Simon  (Louis  de  Rouvray,  due  de)  [1675-1755].    Me'moires 

complets,  40  vols.     Paris,  1842. 
Saint  Thomas  le  martir  {La  Vie  de),  by  Garnier  de  Pont  Sainte- 

Maxence  [12th  cent.],  1173,  ed.  by  L  Bekker,  Berlin,  1838, 

and  C.  Hippeau,  Paris,  1859. 
Saintre  {L Hystoire  et  plaisante  Cronicque  du  petit),  VkbQ,  ed.  by 

Marie  Guichard.    Paris,  1843. 
Sevigne  (Mme  de)  [1626-1696]^ 
Theatre  frangais  au  moyen  age,  ed.  by  L.  J.  N.  Monmerqu6  and 

F.  Michel.     Paris,  1839. 
Troie  {Le  Roman  de),  ab.  1160,  by  Benoit  de  Saint- More,  ed. 

by  A.  Joly.    Paris,  1870-71. 

*  See  note  on  p.  851. 
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Turpin  {La  Chronique  dite  de),   12th  cent.,    ed.  by  F.   Wulff. 

Lund,  1881. 
Urf(6  (Honore   d')  [1568-1625],  VAstree  de  Messine,  published 

1610-1627.     (The  date  of  the  vol.  referred  to  in  §  422  is 

1615.) 
Vaugelas  (Claude  Favre  de)  [1585-1650],  Remarques  sur  la  langue 
frangaise,  1647,  ed.  by  A.  Chassang.     Paris,  1880.     Quinte 

Curce,  1663. 

Villehardouin  (Geoflfroy  de)  [ii6o?-i2i3],  La  Conquete  de  Con- 
stantinople \  ab.  1213,  ed.  by  N.  de  Wailly.     Paris,  1874. 

Voiture  (Vincent)  [1598-1648],  (Euvres  Completes,  ed.  by  A. 
Ubicini.     Paris,  1855. 

Voltaire  (Fran9ois  Arouet,  called  de)  [1694-1778].  La  Henriade, 
1723.  Brutus,  1730.  Zaire,  1732.  Commentaire  sur 
V  ^Excuse  a  Ariste*  (by  P.  Corneille). 

Voyage  de  Charlemagne  {Karls  des  Grossen  Reise) ,  ab.  1060,  ed. 
by  E.  Koschwitz.     Heilbronn,  1883. 

^  The  figures  given  in  quotations  refer  to  paragraphs. 
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In  compiling  the  Index  of  Words  and  Phrases  the  following  principles 
have  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible :  — 

1.  Compound  words  joined  by  a  hyphen  have  been  treated  as  simple 
words  with  regard  to  alphabetical  order.  Compound  phrases  not  so  united 
have  been  classed  either  under  the  first  component  only :  thus  '  a  cause  de  ' 
is  given  under  *  a,'  *  brave  homme'  under  'brave';  or  else,  but  rarely, 
under  both  the  principal  components :  thus  '  coup  de  hasard '  is  given 
both  under  *  coup '  and  '  hasard.' 

2.  Parts  of  verbs  have  in  general  been  classed  under  the  heading  of  the 
infinitive  ;  but  where  they  are  of  special  phonetic  or  syntactic  interest  they 
are  given  separately,  usually  with  a  reference  to  the  infinitive  in  its  modern 
form,  although  this  has  been  omitted  occasionally  as  unnecessary. 

3.  Where  reference  is  given  to  plurals  or  feminine  forms  of  adjectives 
and  substantives,  these  are  dealt  with  in  the  text. 

4.  Homonyms  are  distinguished  in  general  by  reference  to  their  Latin 
etymologies,  printed  in  thick  type,  or  to  their  grammatical  functions  or 
modem  equivalents,  or  else  by  means  of  English  translations. 

5.  References  to  separable  particles  are  given  both  in  the  Index  of  Words 
and  Phrases  and  the  Index  of  Prefixes. 

6.  French  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  are  printed  in  Roman  type ; 
English  in  italics ;  Latin  in  thick  type  ;  other  foreign  words,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  in  thick  type,  with  an  indication  of  their  origin. 

7.  A  dagger  (f)  is  placed  before  obsolete  forms  and  expressions.  The 
dagger  only  applies  to  the  word  or  phrase  immediately  in  front  of  which 
it  is  placed. 

8.  The  following  alphabetical  lists  of  words  have  not  been  included  in 
the  index : — 

pp.  185-7.  Lists  of  proper  names  of  various  origins. 

pp.  451-3.  Substantives  and  adjectives  formed  by  'improper  derivation' 
from  the  i  sing,  present  indicative  of  verbs,  e.  g.  un  aboi  from  faboie,  une 
adresse  from  J' adresse. 

p.  466.  List  of  place-names  derived  from  Cantiacum  in  various  parts  of 
France. 

pp.  497-500.  Learned  compounds  with  particles  borrowed  from  Latin,  or 
formed  on  the  Latin  model. 

p.  501.  Borrowings  from  the  Greek. 

p.  502.  Learned  compounds  of  words  on  the  Greek  model. 

pp.  503-7.  Learned  compounds  with  particles  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
or  formed  on  the  Greek  model. 

pp.  511-5.  Words  of  Germanic  origin. 

p.  516.  Words  borrowed  from  Modern  English. 

pp.  517-8.  Words  borrowed  from  Spanish. 

pp.  519-21.  Words  borrowed  from  Italian. 

pp.  522-3.  Words  borrowed  from  Oriental  languages. 

pp.  525-6.  Words  derived  from  Latin  and  retaining  their  original 
meaning. 

pp.  544-5.  Common  words  derived  from  the  language  (i)  of  sport,  and 
(2)  of  navigation. 

p.  ^53.  Examples  of  synonyms  (lines  14-19). 
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A. 

a  {letter^,  263,  608. 
a  (//.  ^avoir),  92. 
a,  67,   84  s   103,  216,  378-9,    386, 

402,  411,  542,  743,  745-6,  748, 

789-94. 
a  califourchons,  794. 
a  cause  de,  385. 
a  cause  de  ce  que,  655. 
a  cause  que,  387. 
fa  ce  faire,  654. 
a  ce  que,  387,  655. 
a  cela  pres,  815. 
a  cette  heure,  378. 
a  chevauchons,  794. 
a  contre-coeur,  438. 
a  contre-poil,  438. 
a  cote  de,  379. 

fa  cropetons,  f  ^  croppetons ,  378,794. 
h.  Dieu  ne  plaise,  620,  819. 
a  droite,  378. 

fa  fin  que  (  — afin  que),  727. 
a  fortiori,  494. 
a  gauche,  378. 
fk  genoillons,  fk  genouillons,  378, 

794- 
a  la  derobee,  378. 
a  la  fois,  378. 
a  la  fran9aise,  445. 
a  la  legere,  445. 
a  moins  que,  822, 
a  peine,  839. 
a  la  prussienne,  378. 
a  la  ronde,  378,  ^45. 
a  moins  que,  725,  737. 
a  peupres,  815. 
a  posteriori,  494. 
i  present,  378. 
a  priori,  494. 
a  raison,  378. 
^  reculons,  378,  794. 
a  sa  personne,  636. 
d  saute-mouton,  378. 
d  son  corps  defendant,  636. 
a  tatons,  378,  794. 
a  tort,  378. 
h.  tue-tete,  378. 
ab  intestat,  494. 
ab  irato,  494. 
abaissement,  487. 
abaisser,  416-7. 


abat-jour,  574. 

fabatas,  116  (//.  t?/'abattre). 

abattes,  116  (//.  <?/"abattre). 

abattoir,  480. 

abattre,  416-7. 

abbatial,  495. 

abbe,  116. 

Abbeville,  831. 

fabe,  116. 

abeille,  255,  51 7, -558. 

f  (il)  abelit,  696. 

fabet,  116. 

abime,  235. 

aborde  {imper.  and  subs ^,  450. 

aborder  {and  pts.  of),  417,  450,  515. 

abougrir,  429. 

aboutir,  413. 

aboutissant,  (les)  aboutissants(/ar//V. 

and  subs.),  448,  570,  772. 
aboutissement,  487. 
abreuvoir,  480. 
abri,  461. 
fabrier,  462. 
abriter,  461-2. 
abrutir,  413. 
f  absenter,  687,  688. 
fabsols, -z,  -t,  277^,  372. 
absoudre  {and  pts.  of),  277,  372. 
absous,  -te,  277,  372. 
abstenir,  415. 
acacia,  240. 
acajou,  393. 
acarien,  495. 
accablement,  487. 
accabler,  416,  511. 
accidentel,  103,  472. 
accoin9on,  414. 
accoler,  413,  417. 
accommodee,  382. 
accompagner,  681. 
faccordaille,  577. 
accordailles,  473,  577. 
accorder,  417. 
accort,  -e,  519. 

accoste  {imper.  and  subs.),  450. 
accouder,  417. 
accourcir,  417. 
accourir,  683,  736. 
accoutumer,  417,  681. 
accroissement,  487. 
accroupir,  417. 
accueil,  261. 


Bk.  I=pp.  1-178  ;  Bk.  Il=pp.  179-388;    Bk.  lll=pp.  389-566;    Bk  IV-pp.  567-^5^- 
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accusatoire,  495. 

facer,  579. 

t(j')achate  (=j'achete),  451. 

fachater  (  =  acheter),  451. 

ache,  109. 

Acheron,  607. 

acheter,    118,   159;  {pts.  of),  350, 

451. 
achevement,  487. 
acier,  126  {see  also  facer), 
acompte,  417,  436-7. 
aconitine,  475. 
facorder,  417. 
acoup,  437. 

acqn^rir  {and pts.  of),  363,  365. 
facqnet,  363. 
acquitter,  681, 

acteur,  ^^\  {^=  poet,  Mid.  Fr.),  25. 
fad  =  ^.  103. 
fad  (  =  apud),  103,  794. 
fad  (//.  of  2l\o\x),  691. 
ad  libitum,  494. 
ad  patres,  494. 
ad  unguem,  494. 
ad  valorem,  494. 
additionnel,  495. 
adenas,  517. 
fadenz  {prone).,  28  ^. 
adieu,  437. 
adjoindre,  416. 
adjurer,  see  f  ajurer. 
admettre,  412,  416,  714. 
admirer,  see  f  amirer. 
f  adonner  {for  s'adonner),  688. 
adorer,  416. 
adosser,  417. 
adoucir,  413. 
adoucissement,  487. 
2i.^ytri\x  {and pts.  of),  416,  712. 
advienne,  712. 
faemplir,  416-7. 
affadir,  417. 
affaiblir,  413,  693. 
affaire,  239,  437. 
(s')affennir,  708. 
affirmer,  714. 
(s')affliger,  719. 
affres,  577. 
affronter,  417. 
affut,  417,  544. 
f  (il)  afiert,  696. 
afin  de,   387  ;    afin   que,   387,    725, 

727. 


affoler,  413,  416-7. 

affranchir,  413. 

fafoler,  416. 

faga!   (  =  gare!\  388,  450. 

f  agare  !  (  =  gare  I),  388,  450. 

fagarer  (  =  regarder),  388,  450. 

age,   235;    age  de  fer,  579;    fage 

dore,  579  ;  fage  ferre,  579. 
agenouiller,  417. 
agio,  461,  520. 
agioter,  461. 

agir  par  int^ret,  peur,  610. 
agues,  446. 
agnus-castus,  435. 
agreable,  472,  705. 
f  agreement,  382. 
agr^er,  472. 
agrement,  382, 
agriculture,  497. 
Agrippine,  605. 
fagrouelle,  462. 
agrouette,  462. 

ah  !  387,  453- 

ahurir,  417. 

ai  {pt.  ^ avoir),  324. 

aidable,  472. 

aide,  234,  247,  452. 

aide  {pt.  <?/" aider),  144. 

aide-chirurgien,  434. 

aide-de-camp,  402. 

aider  {and  pts.  of),  93, 100,  144,  336, 

348,  684. 
aidez,  144. 
faidier  (  =  aider,  pts.  of),  93,  100, 

144,  336,  348. 
aie!  387. 

aieul,  -e,  155,  257,  260,  470. 
faieus,  155,  260. 
aieux,  257,  260  {see  also  faieus). 
aiglat,  484. 

aigle,  100,  122,  249,  484. 
aiglon,  475. 
aigre,  -s,  100,  122,  241,  267,   272, 

485. 
aigre-doux,  589'. 
aigrelet,  485. 
aigreur,  241. 
aigu,  -e,  122,  274. 
aigue-marine,  404. 
aiguille,  122. 
ail,  -s,  aulx,  152,  261  ;    ne  .  .  .  uq 

ail,  827. 
aile,  157. 
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aileron,  455,  475. 
aille  {pt.  jailer),  712. 
ailleurs,  376,  384. 
"f-aillors,  376. 

faim,  -s,  -et  {pts.  <?/" aimer),  334. 
aimable,  457-8  {see  also  famable). 
aime  (//.  ^t/" aimer),  66,  145. 
aimee  \pt.  palmer),  707. 

aimer,  3375  457>  7^6,  745;  ^P*^-  of), 
66,  107,  115,  145,  249,  328,  334, 
349>  353,  355,  7o7  ;  aimer  mieux, 
.  736,  737- 

aimes  (//.  <?/"  aimer),  107. 

aime-t-il  {pt.  ^ aimer),  328. 

't'ain9ois  {before),  796  ;  tain9ois  que, 
726. 

aine,  418,  612. 

ainesse,  418. 

+ains  {before),  418,  796. 

ainsi,  384,  386,  836,  839;  il  en  est, 
il  est,  ainsi,  636. 

fainsne,  418. 

+ainz,  418. 

fainz  que  (  =  avant  que),  726. 

aire  {subs,  fern.),  no. 

taire  {subs,  masc.)  {race),  438. 

ais,  124. 

aise,  234, 

faisil,  472. 

+aisn^,  418. 

fain  {pt.  Raider),  336. 

faiudha  (  =  aide),  91,  113. 

't'aivier  (  =  evier),  109. 

fajoindre,  416. 

ajour^,  459. 

ajourner,  459. 

f  ajurer  (  =  adjurer),  416. 

fal  (=  au),  151,299,  300. 

alambic,  191. 

alarme,  239. 

falbe,  151. 

falberge  (  =  auberge),  563. 

Albigeois,  486. 

f  Alemagne,  93. 

alen9on,  446. 

alenois,  486. 

alentour,  378,437 ;  les  alentours,  437, 

fAlessandre,  124. 

Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  fils,  611. 

aligner,  413. 

allaitement,  487. 

allaiter,  681. 

(les)  allants  et  venants,  772. 


allee  {subs.),  449,  532. 
Allemand,  606. 
aller(a!«^//j.<7/),92,  322,3251, 331 S 

351-2,  388,  450,  558,  683,  686-9, 

701,  703,  709,  712,  736,  768. 
(s'en)  aller  {pis.  of),  424,  689,  703, 

709  ;   fs' aller  {and  pts.  of),  424, 

688-9. 
aller  a  cheval,  en  bateau,  par  mer,  609. 
aller  droit,  377. 
allons!  388,  450. 
allumer,  105,  120,  410,  485. 
allumette,  485. 
faloe  (  =  alouette),  510. 
alors,  379,  384. 
alouette,  485,  510. 
Alpes,  232. 

falque  (  =  aliquem) ,  206,  209. 
fals  (  =  aux),  300. 
taltel  (  =  autel),  97. 
faltre  (=  autre),  -s,  92,  151,  202, 

207,  267. 
faltrui,  207. 
aluminium,  495. 
amabilite,  496. 

tamable,  -s  (  =  aimable),  267,  496. 
tamablete  (  =  amabilite),  496 
amadou,  462. 
amadouvier,  462. 
amalgame,  249. 
amant,  107,  334. 
amarante,  243. 
amatrice,  250. 
amaurose,  501. 
ambassadeur,  -adrice,  254. 
fambasseor  {repl.  by  ambassadeur),, 

254- 
•fambe,  -s  {both),  835. 
fambedui  {both),  835. 
fame,  -ez,  -ons  (  =  aime,  «fec.),  115, 

334- 
ame,  471 ;  en  mon  ame  et  conscience, 

581,  645. 
amender,  422. 
amener,  417,  552. 
amer,  amere  (=  amarum,  -a),  103, 

157,279. 
tamer  (  =  amare,  aimer),  and  pts. 

of  334- 
famert^,  463. 
famertor,  463. 
amertume,  463. 
famet  (=  aime),  115. 
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famettre,  416. 

ameublement,  455,  531, 

ami,    123    (see   also  amie)  ;    (mon) 

ami,  75  '. 
amical,  -e,  -aux,  280,  282. 
amie,  loa. 
amincir,  417. 

famirer  (  =  admirer),  316. 
amitie,  144. 
ammoniac,  273. 
ammoniaque,  273. 
amoindrir,  417. 
amont,  378. 
famor,  -s,  222. 
amour,  -s,  188,  232,  249,   610  {see 

also  famor,  f  amur) ;  1' Amour,  184, 

188,  232. 
amovibilite,  496. 
amphitryon,  446. 
amulette,  235. 
famur  (  =  amour),  91. 
an,  -s,  139,  481,  834. 
anagramme,  235. 
fancestre,  418. 
ancetre,  224,  245,  418. 
ancien,  -ne,  278. 
anciennete,  232,  455,  482. 
Andorre,  189. 
fandui  (=  both),  835. 
ane,  464. 
ancrie,  464. 
anesse,  464. 
+angarde,  418. 
Angevin,  475. 
Anglais,    -e,    188,    486    {see    also 

f  Anglois). 
Angleterre,  184,  188,  232. 
anglican,  -e,  278. 
fAnglois  (  =  Anglais),  160. 
angoisse,  125  ^. 
annales,  577. 
annee,  162,  481. 
annuel,  see  "fanvel. 
anoblir,  412-3. 
anon,  475. 
anse,  69. 
antan,  418,  496. 
tante  (  =  tante),  444. 
anterieur,  -e,  279. 
anthracite,  501. 
anti-carie,  504. 
anti-monarchique,  503. 
anti-nature,  504. 


anti-pape,  504. 

antiquaille,  474. 

t(il)  anuite,  696. 

fanvel  (  —  annuel),  109. 

fanz  (  =  ans),  136,  834. 

taorer(=  adorer),  416. 

faost,  105. 

faoust,  105,  146. 

aout,  67,  105,  146. 

apathie,  191. 

fapel,  218. 

fapeler,  218. 

faperceu  (//.  <?/'apercevoir),  114. 

apercevoir,  (s')apercevoir,  andpts.  of, 

114,  416-7,  689,  714. 
aper9u,  114. 
aperitif,  547. 
apetalie,  501. 
apetisser,  429. 
apiculture,  494. 
aplomb,  417,  437. 
apophonie,  504. 
faporter,  416. 
tapostoile,  no. 

fapostolie  {syft.  <?/'ap6tre),  no. 
apostume,  235. 
fapparail,  261. 
f  (il  m')apparait,  696. 
apparaitre  (and  pis.  of),  683,  688-9, 

696,  838  ;  fs'apparaitre,  688-9. 
apparaux,  261. 
appareil,  261. 

apparoir  (and  pis.  of),  333,  368. 
appartement,  159,  487. 
appartenant,  -e,  772. 
appas  (//.  ^appat),  224,  225. 
appat,  225,  544. 
appauvrir,  416. 
appel,  445  {see  also  fapel). 
appeler,  445  {see  also  tapeler). 
appendice,  240. 

appert  {pt.  <?/ apparoir),  333,  368. 
appliquee,  695. 
appoint,  417. 

apporter,  412,  416-7,  551-2. 
fappoyez,    -ons   {pis.   of  appuyer), 

335- 
apprendre,  417,682. 
apprenti,  -s,  257-8. 
fapprentif  (  =  apprenti),  257,  259. 
approcher,  40  ^  417,  682,  684,  693, 
approuve,  773. 
approvisionner,  417. 
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appuyer  {pts.  of),  335. 

apres  {adv.,  prep.,  and  prefix),  241, 
385-6,  427,  432,  437,  608,  746, 
747,  814,  816 ;  d'apres,  386 ; 
f apres  ce  que  =  apres  que,  387, 
816;  apres  que,  387,  725. 

apres-dinee,  239,  241,  427,  437. 

apres-diner,  240,  427,  437. 

apres-midi,  240,  241,  427,  437. 

apres-soupee,  239,  241,  437. 

apres-souper,  240,  437. 

aprete  {see  fasprete). 

a-propos,  417,  437. 

aquatique,  579. 

aqueduc,  497. 

arabe,  188,  447. 

faragne,  481. 

araign^e,  481  {set  faraigniee). 

taraigniee,  100. 

arbre,  92,  95,  189,  190,  557. 

arbre  genealogique,  557. 

arbre  de  couche,  557. 

f  arbroie  (  =  arbuste),  40  ^ 

arc,  392. 

Arc-en-Barrois,  402. 

arc-en-ciel,  392,  394,  402. 

i'arcevesques  (  =  arch^veque),  300. 

archeveche,  248. 

archi-bete,  504, 

archi-connu,  -e,  504. 

archidiacone,  248. 

archi-fou,  504. 

archi-vilain,  504. 

ar9on,  476. 

ardeur,  248. 

farere  (  =  arriere),  835. 

argent  comptant,  769, 

argenterie,  464. 

f  argentier,  464. 

argentin,  474-5. 

argot,  508,  523-4. 

aristocratic,  191,  492. 

Aristophanesque,  496. 

arlenois,  486. 

armee  {partic.  and  subs ^,  449. 

armer,  685,  693. 

armistice,  235. 

armoiries,  577. 

Amaud,  485. 

aromatique,  501. 

arome,  501. 

arpent,  510. 

(d')arrache-pied,  378. 


arracheur,  479. 

arreter,  685,  719. 

farreuce  (=  arroche),  516. 

arriere    {adv.,  prep.,    and  prefix)^ 

380,  385,  412,  429,  432-3,  437. 

439,  8i6  {see  also  farere). 
arriere-ban,  439. 
arriere-bouche,  429,  439. 
arriere-boutique,  429,  439. 
arriere-cour  (-s),  394,  395,  412,  433, 

438,  573,  816. 
arriere-fief,  439. 
arriere-garde,  439. 
arriere-goilt,  439. 
arriere-main  (=  back  of  hand,  8cc.), 

429,  437- 
arriere-main  (=  crupper)  429,  437. 
arriere-neveu,  429,  439,  816. 
arriere-pensee,  439. 
arriere-port,  439. 
arriere-saison,  439. 
arriver  {and pts.  of),  514,  683,  838; 

il  arrive,  720. 
arroche,  516. 
arrondir,  413. 

arrose  {pt.  ofzxxo?>tx),  158. 
arroser  {and  pts.  of),  158,  480. 
arrosoir,  480. 
Ars-en-Re,  402. 
art,  240. 
Artaut,  485. 
arthrite,  501. 
arts  et  metiers,  406. 
fas  (  =aux),  300. 
f  (il)  aserit,  696. 

(goutte)  asiatique  (  =sciatique),  493. 
Asopus,  607. 
fasparge,  149. 
asperge,  149. 

aspirant,  -e  {partic.  and  subs.),  448. 
aspirateur,  495. 
f  aspresse,  463. 
fasprete  (  =  apret^),  463. 
faspror,  463. 
assaillir,  417. 
assassin,  446. 
asseoir  {and  pts.  of),  374. 
assez,  97,  193,  284,  384,  490,  809, 

836. 
(les)  assieges,  449. 
assiettee,  481. 
(un)  associe,  449. 
assoupir,  694. 
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assourdir,  413. 

fassous,  -e,  f assoiit,  -e  {pts.  of  ab- 

soudre),  372. 
assurement,  837. 

assurer,  6S0 ;  assurer  la  vie,  &c.,  610. 
fastenir,  415. 
asteriole,  471. 
astral,  282. 
astre,  468. 
"[•astru,  468, 

fat  {_=  pt.  ^ avoir),  95. 
atheisme,  496. 
atlas,  446. 
atout,  437. 

fatraire  (=  attraire),  416. 
attabler,  413,  416. 
attaquer,  416,  551 ;  s'attaquer  a,  551. 
attendu,  385,  773-4. 
atterrer,  417. 
atterrir,  413,  417. 
attirer,  417,  552- 
attraire,  see  fatraire. 
attroupement,  455. 
au,  300,  794,  805  ijsee  also  a,  fal). 
au  cas  que,  725. 
au  dela  de,  385. 
aube,  151. 
auberge,  563. 
aucun,  206,  207,545,  615,820,  825, 

826. 
tAudain,  222  note. 
Aude,  222  note. 
au-dessus  de,  385. 
augmenter,  693. 
aujourd'hui,  376. 
faulbe,  151^. 

aulx  {pi.  ^ail),  152,  261. 
aumone,  464. 
aumonerie,  464. 
faumonie,  464. 
aumoniere,  478. 
Aunay,  482. 
Aunoy,  482. 

auparavant,  380,  797,  809. 
aupres  de,  385. 
auquel,  see  lequel. 
fatir,  105,  127. 
aurai,  &c.  {pts.  ^avoir),  322,  324, 

365>  371- 
Aurillac,  189. 
aurore,  243. 
aussi,  386,  839. 
aussi  longtemps  que,  725. 


austro-hongrois,  503. 

autan,  517. 

autant,  193  ;  autant  de,  777  ;  autanC 
que,  725  ;  d'autant  plus  .  .  .  836. 

autel,  97,  531. 

auteur,  250. 

autodafe,  517. 

automne,  235,  242. 

autre,  151,  202,  206,  207,  581,  58^ 
{see  also  faltre). 

autre  chose,  246. 

autrefois,  380. 

autrui,  207. 

aux,  300,  794,  805. 

fav  (=  apud),  308,  794. 

aval,  547. 

avalanche,  517. 

avaler,  547. 

avant  {adv.,  prep.,  and  prefix),  91  < 
379»  386,  411,  412,  418,  432,  437 
439,  608,  775-8,   795-8;   (tpar) 
avant,  809  ;  favant  ce  que,  387, 
796  ;    avant  que,  387,  726,   79'' 
avant  que  de,  796. 

avant-bras,  412,  438,  439. 

avant-corps,  439. 

avant-coureur,  439,  573. 

avant-fort,  439. 

avant-garde,  418. 

avant-gout,  439. 

avant-main     {m.=  forequarters    of 
horse),  418,  437. 

avant-main  (/.  =  fiat  of  hand),  418, 

437,  439- 
avant-poste,  439. 
avant-projet,  418. 
avant-scene,  412,  437,  439. 
avant-toit,  439. 
avant-train,  439. 
Ave  Maria,  494. 
avec,    143  S    308,    377,    379,    545, 

793-5  ;  avec  ce  que,  655. 
favecque,  avecques    (  =  avec),    377, 

795- 
faveie  {pt.  of  avoir),  354^. 
faveine  (  =  avoine),  141,  516. 
faveir  (  =  avoir),  113. 
favekes  (=avec),  795. 
avenir  {fas  inf.),  416;   {suds.),  437. 
(l')Avent,  608. 
avenue,  416. 
faveques  (  =  avec),  795. 
averse,  417,  437. 
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avertir,  718. 

t(il)  avesprit,  696. 

favette  (  =  abeille),  517. 

aveugle,  382,  416. 

aveuglee,  382. 

aveuglement,  382. 

avide,  802. 

Avignon,  109. 

aviser,  689. 

tavoc  (  =  avec),  308. 

avocasser,  490. 

favoie  {pt.  <?/■  avoir),  354  ^ 

avoine,  141  ^,  516. 

avoir,  322,    324,    331 1,    340,    343, 

683,  691,  710,   749,  750,  774-6; 

{pts.  of),  67,  95,  114,  319,  320, 

322-4,  3542,  362,  365,  371,  592, 

753>  779  (•$■<?<?  (^^^0  faveir,  fjiaveir)  ; 

{as  subs.)y  451. 
favoira  (  =  en  avoir  a),  636. 
avoir   courage,    faim,    610 ;    f  avoir 

loisir,    permission,    temps,    610; 

avoir  peur,  719. 
(n')avoir  cure,  garde,  820;  t(n')avoir 

dreit,  pooir,  soin,  820. 
avrai  (pt.  ^avoir),  322,  371. 
favret  (  =  habuerat),  753. 
Avril,  608. 

tavuec  (  =  avec),  143  \  Z11»  794- 
ayants  cause,  406. 
ayants  droit,  406. 
Aymard,  487. 


B. 

b  {letter),  263. 

bachelier-es-lettres,  -es-sciences,  402. 

fbacin  (  =  bassin),  124. 

badaud,  486. 

bague,  76. 

baguenaude,  486. 

bah!  388,  524. 

baie,  40,  123. 

baigner,  150  {see  also  fbaignier). 

fbaignier,  100, 

baignoire,  480, 

bail  (//.  baux),  260. 

bailleresse,  253,  480. 

bailli,    -s,    148,    257-8     {see    also 

fbaillif). 
fbaillif  (=  bailli),  147,  257,  259. 
bain,  150. 
bain-Marie,  bain-marie,  401, 


baise  {pt.  <?/"baiser),  110. 

(le)  baiser,  451. 

bal,  260. 

balance  {subs.),  419. 

balan9oire,  480. 

■fbalanz  (=  balance,  vb.),  325^ 

balayage,  468. 

balayer,  468. 

balayeuse,  480. 

ballade,  516. 

ballon,  476. 

bamboche,  470,  519. 

ban,  400,  435,  512. 

banal,  472. 

bancloche,  400,  435. 

bande,  470. 

bandelette,  485. 

banderole,  470. 

banlieue,  400,  435. 

banneton,  475. 

baptiser,  114. 

barbajan,  403. 

barbe  de  capucin,  404. 

barbe-^-Jean,  403, 

Barberousse,  405,  434. 

barbiche,  470. 

barbier,  477. 

barbouiller,  419. 

barbouquet,  419. 

barbu,  482. 

bareme,  446. 

barioler,  419. 

baron,  -s,  220. 

barque,  412-4. 

Bar-sur-Aube,  402,  607. 

bas,  -se,  276. 

bas-bleu,  403. 

basque  {as  subs.),  447. 

basse-contre,  439. 

basse-cour,  397,  541. 

basse-taille,  basses- tallies,  573. 

bassin,  124. 

bastide,  517. 

bataille,   40  ^ ;    bataille  de  Cannes, 

578;  bataillon,  78-9. 
batarde,  530. 
bateau-mouche,  434. 
batiment  (=  building),  528,  531. 
batiment  (  =  ship)^  528-30. 
batir,  528. 
batisse,  469. 
fbatoier,  114. 
batracien,  495. 
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fbatre,  ii  i. 

bnttage,  46S. 

batteur,  46S. 

battoir,  480. 

battre  {and  pts.  of),  1 1 1 ,  367-8,  706. 

baudruche,  470. 

bavard,  455,  48 7. 

Bavarois,  486. 

bavaroise  {as  subs.),  447. 

baver.,  485, 

bavette,  485. 

baveur,  479. 

baveux,  479. 

bavocher,  490. 

bayadere,  517. 

Baygneux-les-Juifs,  401. 

beant,  218. 

beau  (beaux,  bel,  belle),  28  \  67, 142, 

153,  257,  266,  280-1,  398  ;   {subs. 

atid  adj.),  445,  832  {see  also  bel^, 
beaucoup,    192-3,    284,    380,    781  ; 

beaucoup  moins,  836. 
beau-fils,  398,  399. 
Beaulieu,  398. 
beau-pere,  398. 
tbeaus,  153,  257. 
Beauvaisis,  486. 
beaux-arts,  397. 
bee,  477,  510. 
becasse,  484. 
b^casseau,  484. 
bec(-s)-de-cane,  404,  573. 
bec-de-corbin,  404. 
bec-de-lievre,  404. 
beche-lisette,  441,  443. 
becune,  477. 
begayer,  491. 
begue,  491. 
bel,  -le,  fbels,  28  \  142,   153,  257, 

274,  280,  398,  414  {see  also  beau), 
bel  et  bon,  153. 
bel-esprit,  403. 
belier,  255. 
bellatre,  488. 
Bellefont,  269. 
Belle-Isle,  189,  398. 
belle-mere,  398. 
belle-soeur,  399. 
Belleville,  189. 
fbellezour,  97,  142,  283. 
bellot,  485. 

•f^elouse  (=  blouse),  159. 
tbels  (=  beaux),  153,  257. 


i'beluettc,  419. 

fbeluter  (=  bluter),  130,  159. 

bcnedicite,  494. 

benediction,  500. 

fbeneistre  {and  pis.  of)  {  =  bjnii\ 

357,  41^^- 
fbeneit,  418. 
benet,  418,  446. 
beni,  -e,  357-8. 
benin,  -igne,  159,  279. 
benir    {a^td  parts  of),  357-8,  41 8, 

841. 
benisse  (//.  ^ybcnir),  841. 
benit,  -e,  357-8. 
benoit,  418. 
bequille,  471. 
fber,  -s  (=  baron),  220-1. 
fberbis,  112,  130. 
bergamote,  517. 

berger,  -ere,  93,  144,  157,  46?,  477, 
bergeron,  461. 
fbergier,  93,  144. 
fberluelte,  419. 
Bernard,  441,  487. 
bernard-l'ermite,  447» 
fberouette,  159,  419. 
berrichon,  475. 
besace,  419. 
fbesaive,  419. 
Besancon,  112. 
besant,  510. 
fbesante,  419. 
fbesas,  419. 
fbescuit,  419. 
fbesluette,  419. 
besogne,  414. 
besoigneux,  279, 
besoin,  150,  279,  575. 
tbesoing,  150. 
tbesoncle,  419. 
bestial,  261. 
bestiasse,  456. 
bestiaux,  261. 
fbesvue,  419. 
betail,  261. 
belise,  483, 
betterave,  434. 

tbcu  (=  \)\\,pt.  ^/boire),  3^)4. 
"Vbeuvrage,  130. 
'j'bevons  (=  buvons),  160. 
bevue,  419. 
bicarbone,  497. 
biche,  255. 
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bien  {adv.  and  prefix),  68,  70,  77, 96, 
160, 193,  2S4-5,  384,  41 1-2,  418, 
432,  596  ;  {as  infetyectioii),  38 8. 

bien  dire  {ifif-  and  subs.),  418. 

bien  faire  {inf.  and  subs.).  418. 

bien  poitant,  -e,  772. 

bien  que,  725,  732. 

bien-aime,  406. 

bien-etre,  418. 

bienfaisance,  418. 

bienfaisant,  418. 

bienfait,  406,  418. 

bienfaiteur,  418,  458,  478. 

bienheureux,  395,  406,  412,  418. 

bienseance,  406. 

bienseant,  406. 

bienveillance,  406,  418. 

bienveillant,  406,  418. 

bienvenu,  406. 

i-bienveuillant,  418. 

bigarade,  517. 

bigot,  -e,  275,  4642. 

bijou,  -X,  262,  460-1. 

bijoutier,  460-1. 

billard,  487. 

billebarrer,  439. 

billion,  200. 

biniou,  510. 

bisaieul,  419. 

bisannuel,  500. 

biscuit,  419. 

biseauter,  462. 

bishoff,  562. 

bissac,  419. 

bitter,  515. 

bivac,  515. 

bivalve,  500. 

bivouac,  515. 

blanc,  488,  490,  513,  832. 

blanc  de. ceruse,  395,  402. 

blanc-bec,  397,  403. 

blanc-de-cerusiers,  395. 

blanchatre,  488. 

blanch  e-coiffe,  403. 

blanche-raie,  403. 

fblanchiement,  487. 

blanchiment,  487. 

blanchir  {andpts.of),  457,  ^79,  490. 

blanchissage,  454-7. 

blanchisserie,  464. 

blanchisseur,  457,  464,  479. 

i"blanchoiement,  487. 

blanch  oyer,  4S7. 


blasphematoire,  495. 

ble,  -s,  192,  242,  575. 

blessure,  481, 

bleu,  -s,  281. 

bleuatre,  488. 

blondasse,  469. 

blondin,  475. 

blouse,  159. 

bluette,  419. 

bluter,  130,  159. 

fboche  (=  bouche),  140. 

boeuf,  -s,  67,  96,  143,  157,  255,  258, 

275;  bcKuf  gras,  157. 
bohemien,  447. 
fboi  (//.  ^iDoire),  440. 
Boileau,  441,  844. 
f  Boi-l'iaue  (=  Boileau),  440. 
boire,  682,  707  ;  {pts.  of),  160,  324, 

362,  364:367;  {assubs:),\i\,  735. 
bois,  191. 
boite,  413-4. 
boite-a-lettres,  402. 
boite-au-lait,  402. 
boites  a  lait,  573. 
Boivin,  440. 
bon, -ne,  68,  (i(^,  91,  96,  iii,  140, 

266,  268,  271,   278J  832-3;    {as 

adv.),  377  ;    bon  chien,  &c.,  613. 

{See  also  bonne,  f  bone.) 
bon !  388,  446. 
bon  Chretien  {pear),  404. 
bon  fils,  613. 

bon  premier,  bons  premiers,  589. 
bonasse,  469. 
Bonaud,  485. 
bon-bec,  405. 
bonbon,  444, 
bonbonniere,  478. 
■fbone,  -s  (=  bonne),  267-8,  271. 
bonheur,  146  ^,  397. 
bonhomme,  397. 
bonjour,  397. 
bonne  {adj.  and  subs.),  68,  445,  530 

{see  also  bon). 
(certificat  dc)  bonne  vie  et  mceurs. 

589. 
Bonnefont,  269. 
bonne-fourchette,  573. 
bonnement,  380. 
bonneterie,  461. 
bonnetier,  461. 
Bonneval,  271. 
bonsoir,  397. 
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bontc,  -s,  66,  67,  93,  118,  140,  148, 
190,  4S2-3,  575  {sec  also  f  bontet). 
tbontet,  -s,  93,  118,  148,  222,  257, 
fbontez  (=  bontes),  148,  222,  257. 
bold,  403,  414,  512. 
bordeaux,  446. 
borgne,  -sse,  252. 
bossu,  482. 
bouc,  255. 

bouche,  140,  419,  439. 
Bouche  d'Or,  406. 
bouchee,  481. 
boucher,  464. 
boucherie,  464. 
fboucler,  477. 
bouclier,  477. 
bonder,  684. 

fboudesoufler  (  =  boursoufler),  440. 
boudin,  440. 
boudoir,  480. 

fboudrai  (//.  ^bouillir),  365. 
bouffissure,  481. 
bouge,  510. 
bougeoir,  480. 
tbougette,  509  '. 
bougie,  446,  480. 
f  bouildrait,  bouilrai  {pts.  <2/"bouillir), 

365. 
hQ\\\\Y\x{andpts.of),  343,  364%  365, 

36S. 
bouillon-blanc;  404. 
boulaie,  482. 
boulanger,  464. 
boulangerie,  464-5. 
tboule  (  =  bouleau),  510, 
boule  {ball, pop.  =  tete),  55S. 
bouleau,  -x,  482,  510. 
boule-de-neige,  404. 
boulet,  485. 
boulette,  485. 
bouleverser,  439. 
boulu  {pop.  =  bouilli),  364*. 
i'bouque,  419. 
bouquet,  419. 
bouquet  de  roses,  576. 
bourde,  419. 
bourdon,  255. 
bourg,  459,  512. 
bourgeois,  459,  486,  547. 
bourg-epine,  401. 
Bourg-la-Reine,  401. 
Bourgogne,  184. 
boursoufler,  440. 


bous  (//.  ^bouillir),  369. 

bout,  413,  512. 

boute-en-train,  442. 

bouteille,  471. 

boute-roue,  239. 

boutique,  510. 

t(ne  .  .  .  un)  bouton,  827  ;    bouton 

d'argent,  bouton  d'or,  403. 
bouvillon,  475. 
bouvreuil,  470. 
bovine,  475. 
fbrace  (  =  brasse),  125. 
braie,  510. 
branchage,  467. 
branche,  414. 
branchu,  482. 
brandiller,  490. 
branle-bas,  398,  574. 
bras,  126,  222,  439;    bras  a  bras, 

379- 
brasse,  125. 
bravache,  469. 
brave,  519,  552,  833  ;  brave  homme, 

homme  brave,  833  '. 
fbraz,  126,  222. 
tbrebiete  {—  little  sheep),  459. 
brebis,  28  ^  112,  130,  243,255,  459, 

463  \  558. 
f  brebisette  (  =  little  sheep),  459. 
fbredeler  (  =  bredouiller),  490. 
bredi-breda,  444. 
bredouiller,  490. 
bref,  breve,  274-5,  ^S^- 
fbrefve,  275. 
brelan,  462. 
brequin,  441. 
Bretagne,  463-. 
breuil,  510. 
breuvage,  130. 
br^ve,  275  {see  also  bref), 
(de)  brie  et  (de)  broc,  444. 
bric-a-brac,  444. 
brieve,  271. 
brigande,  250. 
brillantine,  475. 
brin  a  brin,  379. 
brioche,  470. 
bronchite,  501. 
(une)  brossee,  450. 
brouette,  159,  419. 
brouillas,  468. 
l)rouillon,  475. 
broussaille,  227,  473,  577. 
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bru,  251. 

bruire  {and pts.  of),  374. 

bruissant  (//.  <?/"  bruire),  374. 

bruissement,  374. 

bruit,  461. 

brun,  -e,  832. 

brun  fonce,  591. 

brunatre,  488. 

brunir  {ajid pts.  of),  458. 

brunissoir,  458,  480. 

brun-marron,  591. 

brutal,  -aux,  282. 

brute,  {adj.)  275,  (suds.)  413. 

tbruyant  (pL  of  hruire),  374. 

bruyere,  510. 

bu  {/>/.  of  boire),  364  ;    etre  bu,  -e 

{and  pts.  of),  707. 
buande,  486. 
buanderie,  486. 
buandier,  486. 
tbucle,  579. 
budget,  509  \ 

fbuer  (  =  bona  hora>,  3^0. 
fbuie,  40^. 
buis,  74. 
buisson,  477. 
buissonnier,  477. 
tbuleter  (  =  bluter},  130. 
Bulgarie,  463^. 
bulle,  247. 
fbuof,  96. 
bure,  403,  447. 
bureau,  403,  447,  503. 
bureaucratie,  503. 
f  buvande  (  =  buande),  486. 
fbuveor,  -s,  220. 
•j-buvere,  220. 
buveur,  220^. 
buvons  (//.  of  hoxxe),  160. 


9a  (  =  cela),  309,  647. 

9a  (  =  ecsehac,  adv.),  309 ;    {used 

as  inierj.),  9a  !  or  9a  !   .^,8S. 
fcaable  (  =  -j-cable),  511. 
cabale,  522. 
caban,  518. 
fcable,  511. 
cabosser,  419. 
cabri,  517. 
cachemiie,  446. 
cacheter  {pts.  of),  350. 


cadenas,  517. 

cadet,  612. 

'j'cadhuna(=  chacun),  91,  113. 

cadran,  537-8. 

cadre,  414. 

caduc,  -uque,  273. 

Caen,  68. 

cafardise,  483. 

cafe,  461,  522  ;  cafe  chantant,  772. 

cafe-concert,  434,  435. 

cafetier,  461. 

cagot,  464. 

cagoterie,  464-5. 

cailler,  409,  420.     ' 

caillou,  262,  461. 

caill outer,  461. 

caisse,  413,  517,  551,  562. 

caisson,  476. 

cal,  260. 

caleche,  516. 

calembour,  419. 

calembourdaine,  419. 

calembredaine,  419.        \ 

calepin,  446. 

calicot,  446. 

califourchons,  419,  794. 

+calimacon,  419. 

calorifere,  497. 

calotin,  475. 

(plusieurs)  Cambridges,  572. 

camelia,  240. 

camouflet,  419. 

camp,  551. 

campagne,  251. 

canaille  {subs.  a)id  adj.),  447,  456. 

canape-lit,  436. 

canari,  446. 

t9angle  (  =  sangle),  139. 

canin,  579. 

canne-a-^pee,  402. 

cannibale,  447. 

cantatrice,  254. 

cantinier,  250  ^ 

canton,  476. 

cap,  189,  517. 

capable..  802. 

capitale  {subs,  and  adj.),  180,  445, 

530. 
capitule,  563. 
caput  mortuum,  494. 
car,  126,  263. 
carafe,  476. 
carafon,  476. 
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carbonade  {pop.  =  carbonate},  493. 

carbonate,  493. 

t9archer  (  =  chercher),  149. 

cardinal,  i^adj^  193,  {si</'s.)  529. 

careme,  233. 

carguer,  517. 

carnaval,  260. 

carolus,  446. 

carpe,  484. 

carpeau,  484. 

carrefour,  94. 

•fcarroche,  470. 

carrosse,  470. 

cartel,  153. 

carte-lettre,  434. 

Carthaginois,  486. 

cartilage,  240. 

cartouche,  247. 

casque  en  tete,  560. 

casquette,  485. 

casse-tete,  574. 

Caucase,  189. 

caudal,  493,  495. 

cave,  484. 

caveau,  484. 

ce  family,  derived  f/'Ofu   ecceiste, 

&c.,  dem.  pron.  {tnchidtjig  forms 

in  icest-,  cest-,  cist-),  308-1 3>  647, 

656-7. 
ce(  =  eccehoc, neiiL  pron.) ,  ^og-i  I , 

387,  613,  647,  652-7,  663,  744, 

,  783,  786-7. 
c  est  .  .  .,  652-3,   786-7;    ce  sent 

...,652-3,786-7;  cen'estpasque, 

726 ;  e'en  est  fait,  636  ;  ce  faisant, 

655 ;   t(en)   ce   faisant,   654 ;   ce 

nonobstant,  383. 
ceans,  139,  806. 
ceci,  309,  647,  656. 
ceder  {and p^s.  of),  350-2,  532. 
ceignez  (//.  of  ceindie),  127  *, 
ceinture,  106. 
ceinturon,  475. 
eel  family  (=  ecceillum,  &c-,  i/i- 

cluding  ficel,  -ficeux,  feel,  celui ; 

feel,  cclle;  ceux,  fcil,  &c.),  308 

-9^  31 1-3,  647-652. 
feel,  -s,  31 1-3. 

cela,  82-3,  309,  310,  647,  654-6. 
celadon,  446. 
tcclc,  311. 
icelei,  311. 
tceli,  311. 


cclle(-s)-ci,  312,  313,647. 

celle(-sMa,  312,  313,  647. 

ct\m,  see  cq\  family. 

(comme)  celui,  650,  651. 

celui-ci,  181,  312,  313,  647,  650.. 

celui-la,  181,312,313,  647,649-50. 

cendrillon,  475. 

fcenglc  (—  sangle),  139. 

cent,  -s,  197,  599,600;    deux,  Sec. 

cents,  199,  600. 
fcent  et  huit,  407. 
fcent  et  vingt  et  sept,  407. 
cent  huit,  407. 
cent  vingt-sept,  407. 
f  centain,  474. 
centaine,  -s,  205  ^,  474. 
cent-garde,  -s,  404. 
centieme,  204. 
centimetre,  502. 
cent-Suisse(-s),  405. 
cent-un,  407. 
cependant,  383,  386,  655. 
fcercele  (  =  sarcelle),  129. 
tcercher    (  =  chercher),    122,    129, 

149. 
fcerchier  (  =  chercher),  348. 
cercle,  122. 
cercueil,  261. 
cerf,  255-7. 
cerf-volant,  404. 
cerisaie,  482. 
cerise,  no,  243. 
cerisier,  -s,  477,  482. 
fcers  (  =  cerfs),  257. 
certain,  -s,  -e,  -es,  209,  474,  833  ; 

(etre)  certain,  (il  est)  certain,  714. 
certainement,  837. 
certes,  377,  384. 
cerveau,  553. 
cervelle,  553. 
fcervoise,  93,  510. 
ces,  see  qq  family. 
cessant,  -e  (//.  ^/cesser),  772. 
cesser  {and  pis.  of),  421,  683,  685, 

772. 
■\ctit  family,  see  z^  family. 
fcestei,  310. 
tcesti,  309,  310. 
tcestui,  309-13. 
tcestui-ci,  313.- 
tceslui-la,  313. 
cet,  -tte,  see  zq  family, 
tcette(-s)-ci,  312-3. 
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tcette(-s)-la,  312-3. 

tcettui,  310,  313. 

+cettuy-ci,  312,  313. 

•)-ceus(  =ceux),3i2;  fceus  de,  651. 

cenx,  311,  312,  650;  ceux  de,  65T. 

ceux-ci  (//.  <?/'celui-ci),  312. 

ceux -la  (//.  ^celui-la),  312. 

fcez  (  =  ces),  309,  310. 

tchaable  (  =  fcable),  511. 

chacal,  260. 

■fchacier  (=  chasser),  144. 

chacun,  -e,  206-7,  209,  581-2. 

fchaeine  (  =  chaine),  146. 

chafaud,  462, 

f  chafaut,  462. 

chai,  510. 

chaine,  146. 

chainon,  475. 

chair,  149,  635. 

chaire,  550,  562. 

chaise,  550,  562. 

Chaise-Dien,  401. 

chaland,  462. 

fchalant,  462. 

tchalciee  (  =  chaussee),  144. 

fchalcier  (  =  chausser),  100,  144. 

chalet,  517. 

chaleiir,  241. 

chaleureux,  108. 

chaloir  {^pts.  of),  103,  696. 

Chalons-sur-Marne,  402. 

fchalt  (//.  ^chaloir),  103. 

chamade,  517. 

chambellan,  129,  462,  512. 

fchamberlenc  (  =  chambellan),  129. 

chambre,  119,  460,  462. 

chambre-a-coucher,  402. 

chambrillon,  460,  462. 

chameau,  -elle,  255. 

champ,  122,  139,  231,  551. 

champagne,  531. 

Champagne,  109,  184. 

champion,  476. 

fchancon  (  =  chanson),  no,  125. 

chanfrein,  435. 

changement,  455. 

changer,  40^,  680  (see  also  fchan- 

gier). 
fchangier  (  =  changer,  pts.  of),  348. 
chanoine,  -sse,  no,  252,  484. 
fchanonie  (  =  chanoine),  no. 
chanson,  no,  125. 
^(je)  chant,  &c.,  3'26. 


chanta,  95. 

chantai,  67, 

chantant,  fchantanz,  770,  772. 

fchantat,  95. 

(il)   chante,    ils   chantent,  91.  147, 

216. 
(j'ai)  chante,  91,  348,  408. 
"fchanteeur  (  =  chanteur),  224. 
■fchante-je,  chante-je,  326,  327. 
fchanteor  (  =  chanteur),  93,  224. 
chanter  (^«^//^.  of),  91,  95,98,  139, 

147,  318-31,  343-5O)  682,  770. 
chanter  faux,  377. 
chanter  juste,  446. 
chanterai,  322,  4p8. 
chanterais,  408. 
fchantere  (  =  chanteur),  224. 
chantes-tu,  326. 
f  chantet  (//.  ^chanter,  =  cantat;, 

91,  147,  328. 
chante-t-on,  328. 
chanteur,  -euse,  224,  254  {sec  also 

i'chanteor). 
fchantez  (  =  chantes),  91,  98. 
chantonner,  490. 
chantre,  224. 
chanvre,  249. 
chapeau,  153,  257-9,  557- 
i'chapeaus,  153. 

fchapel  (=  chapeau),  153,  257,  259. 
chapelet,  153. 
chapitre,  563. 
chaque,  206,  207,  209. 
fchar  ( =  carnem,  c\i2i\\',flesJi),  149. 
char  (  =  carruni,rflfr),  227,491,  510. 
char-a-bancs,  397,  399,  402,  791. 
charbon,  -s,  219,  475. 
charbonnage,  454,  456,  467. 
charbons  {-ytiom.  sitig.,  andacc.plur, 

<?/" charbon),  219. 
chard onneret,  485. 
charger,  118,  680. 
fchargier  (  —  charger),  118. 
charitable,  457,472. 
(des)  charites,  531. 
charivari,  419. 
charlatan,  464. 
charlatanerie,  464. 
Charlemagne,  612. 
Charles-Quint,  163,  835. 
charme  ihornheani),  474. 
charmille,  474. 
charnel,  472. 
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chamier,  478. 

charnu,  482. 

•f-charre  (//.  ^char,  car)^  227. 

charretier,  159. 

charretil,  472. 

charrier,  491. 

charroyer,  491. 

charrue,  123,  145,  147,  468. 

tchamigue   (  =  charrue),    123,    145, 

147. 
fchartier  (  =  charretier),  159. 
-t-chascun,  207. 
chasse,  118,  551,  562. 
chasse  a  coiirre,  340. 
chasser,  144,  537-8. 
chasse-rage,  239. 
chasseresse,  253,  480. 
fchastel  (  =  chateau),  98. 
chat,  -te,  40  ^  77,  147,  254,  255. 
chatain,  281,  447, 
chatain-clair,  436 '. 
chateau,  77. 
Chateaubriand,  446. 
Chateau-Briant,  401. 
Chateauneuf,  189,  398. 
chat-huant,  398. 
•j-chatiement    (  =  chatiment).    38.', 

487. 
chatier,  487. 
chatiment,  382,  487. 
chaton,  475. 

fchauce,  -s  (  — chausse),  194'. 
tchaucier  ( =  chausser;,  100. 
chaud,  413. 
chaud  et  froid,  406, 
i-Chaudefont,  269. 
chaud-froid,  406. 
i-chauf  (  =  chauve,  ///.),  273. 
chauffage,  468. 
chauffer,  468. 
chauffoir,  480. 
chauler,  461-2. 
chausse,  see  fchauce. 
chaussee,  144. 

chausser,  100  {see  also  fchalcier). 
chausse-trapes,  573. 
-fchaut  (//.  of  chaloir),  103;    ■\[\\ 

me)  chaut,  696. 
chauve,  273. 
chauve-souris,  397. 
chauvin,  446. 
chaux,  152,  460,  462. 
Chaux-de-Font,  269. 


chavirer,  440. 

fchedeir  (  =  choir,  rt;;/(///j-.  of),  338, 

365- 
tchedrai  {pt.  of  fchedeir),  338,  365. 
clief,  100,  122,  157,  392,  433,  558.' 
chef-lieu,  chefs-lieux,  392,  433,  434, 

573. 
chemin,    77,    104;    chemin    faisant, 

76S-9  ;  chemin  roulant,  772. 
chemin-de-fer,  402. 
chemise,  28  \ 
chenaie,  482. 
chenal,  104,  422. 
chenapan,  515. 
fchenau,  152. 
chene,  190. 
chenil,  472. 
chenille,  471. 

fcheoir  (  =  choir),  338,  340,  365. 
cheptel,  118. 
cher,  122,  144,  279. 
chercher,    122,    129,   348    (see    also 

f  cercher  and  f  cerchier). 
fcherrai  (//.  ^ choir),  338,  365. 
cherubin,  522. 
fchesnin,  579. 
fchesque  (=  chaque),  207. 
fchet  (//.  of  choiv),  375. 
tchetel(=  cheptel),  118. 
chetif, -ive,  557;  lasse  chetive  !  388. 
cheval,  -aux,  67,  104,   122,   151-2, 

242,  255-7. 
cheval  de  frise,  446. 
chevalerie,  108,  461,  463-4. 
chevalier,  108,  144,  461,  463-4,  478. 
(une)  chevauchee,  449. 
(a)  chevauchons,  794. 
chevau-leger,  151. 
fchevaulx,  152  {see  cheval). 
tcheVaus  (//.  ^cheval),  257. 
chevaux,  see  cheval. 
i'chevax  '\abbrev.for  chevaus),  152, 

257- 
fchevel,  -s  (  =  chevcu),  154,  257-9, 

262. 
chevelu,  482. 
chevelure,  481. 
fchevestre,  104. 
cheveu,  -x,  154,  257-9,  262. 
fcheveus,  154. 
chevre,  255. 
chevrefeuil    {gen.    written    chevrc- 

feuille),  226. 
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chevrcuil,  -s,  261,  470. 

tchevreul,  261. 

fchevreux,  261. 

fchevruel  (  =  chevreiul),  261. 

Chez,  385-6,  437. 

chez-soi,  437. 

tchief  (=  chef),  100,  122. 

chien, -ne,  102,  145,   161,  231,  254, 

255,456,472. 
chiennaille,  456. 
fchier  (=  cher),  122. 
chimique,  495. 
chinois,  188. 
chiourme,  52 1. 
choir  {ami pis.  of),  33S,  340,  365, 

375- 
Choisy,  189. 
fchol  (=  chou),  262. 
cholera,  240. 
chose,    158,    205,    206,    246,    663 

(see  also  fcosa)  ;    chose  facheuse, 

613. 
chou,  -X,  262,  392-3,  433- 
chou-fleur,  191,  392,  393,  433-4-6. 
•("chrestien  (=  chretien),  110. 
tchrestiien  (  =  chretien),   100,  102, 

M5- 

chretien,   474   {see   also   fchreslien, 

tchrestiien,  f christian;. 
Christ,  607. 

tchristian  (=  chretien),  91. 
christianisme,  496. 
chronique,  479. 
chroniquer,  479. 
chroniqueur,  479. 
chrysolite,  238. 
chuchoter,  524. 
chut !  524. 

ci,  313- 

ci-apres,  816. 

ciel,  cieux,  121,  154,  226,  257,  2f»o, 

608  ;  ciel  et  terre,  608  ;  ciel  !  388. 
+ciels  (=  cieux),  226,  260. 
fcieus  (=  cieux),  154. 
cieux  (//.  ^ciel),  257,  260. 
cigare,  238. 
ci-inclus,  773. 
ci-joint,  773. 
fcil  (=  celui,  alsoc^nx),  309,  311, 

312,313,651,757. 
•fciller  (  =  siller),  544. 
cimeterre,  238. 
+cinc  (=cinq),  194,  195. 


icinc  cenz  (=  cinq  cents)  601, 

fcincme  (=  cinquieme),  203. 

cinq,  122,  126,  129,   162,  194,  195, 

205  ;  cinq  mille,  407. 
cinquante,  197. 
tcinque  (=  cinq),  195. 
cinquieme,  205. 
fcinquiesme,  203. 
fcinquime,  203. 
circumpolaire,  415. 
cire,  121. 
cisaille,  473. 
t(uns)  ciseaus,  577. 
ciseaux,  194 1,  557. 
feist,    91,    309-313    {see    also    ce 

faviily). 
cite,  559. 
fcive,  462. 
civet,  462. 
civil,  -e,  280. 
tciz,  652. 
clabaud,  486. 
claie,  510. 
clair,  -e,  121,  157,  279;  {use  as adv.^y 

Z11, 446. 

Clairaud,  485. 

Clairaut,  485. 

clair-obscur,  398,  589^. 

clairseme,  406. 

clairvoyant,  406. 

tclamer  {pts.  of]  =  crier),  334. 

claque,  247. 

claqueter,  490. 

clarte,  482. 

claude,  446. 

Claude  Lorrain,  le  Lorrain,  606. 

clavicule,  495. 

cle,  -s,  clef,  -s,  1 15, 148,  257,  259. 

Clement  Marot,  157,  163. 

(la)  Cleopatre,  605. 

fcler  (=  clair),  121. 

clerc,  611. 

Clermont,  398. 

cliche  {stil/s.)y  450. 

fclo  {imper.  <7/"clore),  440. 

cloaque,  249. 

fclo-mes-ceulz     (=  clos-mes-yeux), 

440. 
clore  {and pts.  of),  440,  536. 
cloture,  481. 
clou,  -s,  262. 

t9o  (=  ce),  655  {see  also  o.^  family). 
fcoc  (=  coq\  148. 
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cochon,  255. 

coco,  517. 

•f-code  ( =  coude^  1 1 7. 

fcode  (  =  queue),  98. 

+coe  (=  queue),  98. 

Coeur-de-Lion,  405,  434. 

cofTre-fort,cofifres-forts,  396, 398,5  73. 

cognac,  446. 

coi,  -te.  III,  280,  281. 

fcoie  (=  coite),  281. 

coiffer,  680. 

coiffure,  481. 

coin,    70,   121,   414,  462;  coin    de 

feu,  404, 
tcoist  {pt.  ^cuire),  124. 
col,  -s,  257,  259,  262,  413,  481,  550, 

562  i^sce  also  cou). 
tcolchier  (=  coucher),  93,  100,  420. 
fcolediz  (=  coulis),  277, 
fcoleice  (=  coulisse),  277. 
tcoleis,   tcoleiz    (  =  coulis),    277, 

469. 
tcoler  (=  couler),  105. 
colidor  (c/^/Zf.  =  corridor),  129. 
colimacon,  419. 
Colin-Maillard,  434. 
collee,  481. 
college,  67,  531. 
collegial,  -e,  282. 
collet-monte,  404. 
colombe,  484. 
colombelle,  484. 
tcolone  (=  colonne),  118. 
colonne,  118,  413. 
fcolp  (=  coup),  128,  257. 
fcolpes  {  =  faults,  &c.),  117. 
colporter,  439,  440. 
f  cols  (//.  ^coup),  257. 
fcols  (//.  ^cou),  154. 
combattre,  686. 
combien,  384,  777. 
comble,  119. 
combler,  119. 
comete,  238. 
comma,    386,    725 ;   comme    celui, 

650;  comme  si,  725,  735. 
commencer    and  pis.  of),  325  ^,  684, 

746. 
comment,  382. 

tcommenz(//.<7/"commencer),  325  ^ 
commere,  412,  420,  439, 
commettre,  412,  420. 
commode,  382. 


commodement,  382. 

commun,  -e,  69,  91,  269. 

communal,  381. 

communard,  455. 

tcommunel,  381. 

icommunelment,  381. 

communement,  381. 

communique  {subs.),  450. 

compagne,  251. 

compagnon,  224,  251,  252,420,  476. 

icompaing  (=  compagnon),  252. 

comparaison,  476. 

comparse,  519. 

fcomparttment  (  =  compartiment), 

487. 
compartiment,  487. 
compere,  412,  420,  439. 
complet,  -ete,  275. 
complies,  608. 
comporter,  412, 
comprendre,  548-9,  773. 
(non-)compris   (//.  of  comprendre'/, 

773- 
compromettre,  420. 
comptable,  473. 
compter,  420, 

comte,  -s,  -sse,  140,  220,  252. 
comte,  248. 

concernant  {prep.),  449. 
conclure  {and pis.  of),  367,  409. 
concret,  -ete,  275. 
condensateur  {subs,  and  adj.),  445. 
condenseur,  480. 
conduire  {and  pis.  of),  367,  554. 
fconeu  (//.  ^connaitre\  364. 
conferencier  {vb.),  496. 
"{"confes,  -se,  276. 
confesser,  714. 
confiances,  575. 
confier  {pis.  of),  344. 
confire,  409. 
confiture,  528. 
conformee,  382. 
conformement,  382. 
confrere,  412,  439. 
confus,  -e,  382. 
confusement,  382. 
connaissable,  458,  472. 
connaitre   {ajul  pis.  of),   160,   324, 

364,  367,  458,  472. 
connetable,  400,  541. 
tconnoitre  (=  connaitre),  i6o. 
•|-conois  (=  connais),  324. 
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(un)  conquerant  {partic.  and  s!il>s.), 

448. 
fcons  (=  comte),  220. 
conseil,  -s,  141,  155,  257,  399. 
conseil-general,  399. 
conseiller  {stibs.),  399,  477. 
conseiller  {vb.)  {see  fconseillier). 
conseiller-general,  399. 
•fconseillier  {vb.),  100. 
fconservat,  92. 
conservateur,  -ati^ice,  254. 
fconseus,    ■fconseux    (  =  conseils), 

155.  257. 
consonnante    {partic.    and    subs.), 

448. 
constamment,  162,  270,  381. 
fconstanment,  381. 
constant,  -e,  -s,  270,  281,  380,  381. 
tconstantement,  381. 
•fconstantment,  381. 
(il)  conste  (//.  ^conster),  696. 
fconte  (  =  comte),  140, 
contenir,  409. 
(etre)  content,  719. 
conter,  420. 
contester,  716. 
contigu,  -e,  274. 
continuer,  746. 
fcontra  (=  contre),  92. 
contraindre,  746. 
contraire,  477. 
contrat,  259. 
coritravention,  498. 
contre  {prep,  and  prefix),  411,  419, 

420,  432,  438,  439,  453,  798  {see 

also  t contra). 
contre-accusation,  420,  439. 
fcontre-aimer,  419,  420. 
contre-allee,  419-20,  439. 
contre-appel,  420,  439. 
contre-approche,  239. 
contre-assaillir,  419. 
contre-balancer,  420. 
contre-basse,  439. 
(a)  contre-coeur,  420,  438. 
contre-coup,  439. 
contre-dater,  407. 
contredire,  410,  419,  684. 
contre-epreuve,  332,  439. 
contre-faire,  420. 
contre-indication,  439. 
contre-jour,  438. 
contre-latte,  239. 


contremander,  419. 
contre-ordre,  439. 
contre-peser,  420. 
contre-plantation,  420, 
contre-poids,  439. 
(a)  contre-poil,  438. 
contre-point,  439. 
contre-poison,     contrepoison,    412, 

419,  420,  438. 
contre-revolution,  420. 
contre-revolutionnairc,  420. 
contrescarpe,  439. 
contre-seing,  439. 
contresens,  412,  420,  438. 
contresigner,  407,  420. 
contretemps,  438. 
contrevenir,  687. 
contrevent,  438. 
contiimace,  contumax,  281. 
fconu  {pt.  ^connaitre),  364. 
convenable,  473. 

convenir  {and  pts.  of),  697,  714,  737. 
(il)  convient,  697,  737, 
convier,  410. 
copain,  224,  252. 
tcople  (=  couple),  118. 
coq,  -s,  45,  76,  255,   257,  258  {see 

also  f  coc). 
(un)  coq-a-l'ane,  443. 
coquette,  464. 
coquetterie,  464. 
coquin,  464. 
coquinerie,  464. 
cor,  226-7. 
corail,  -aux,  260. 
corbeau,  112. 

tcorber  (=  comber),  117'. 
Corbieres,  232, 
corbleu,  401. 
corde,  475. 
cordeau,  191, 
cordieu,  401. 
cordon-bleu,  403. 
cormoran,  462. 
tcorn  (=  cor),  226. 
come,  227,413,  533. 
corneille,  462,  471  \ 
cornemuse,  434. 
comet,  533. 
cornette,  247. 
corniche,  470,  520. 
comichon,  475. 
tcornille,  462,  471  \ 
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ccornoiiille,  471. 

fcorone  (—  couronne),  105. 

corporel,  493. 

corps,  76,  121,  222,  226,485,557, 
635-6  {see  also  fcors);  a  son 
corps  defendant,  636,  769 ;  corps 
d'armee,  557  ;  corps  de  bati- 
ment,  557  ;  corps  de  garde,  402, 
557  ;  corps  de  pompe,  557  ;  corjjs 
a  corps,  379. 

corps-Dieu,  401. 

corridor,  1  29. 

tcorrocous,  97. 

fcors  (=  corps^,  121.  222,  226,  485, 

635- 

Corse,  189. 

corset,  485. 

tcorteis,  -e  (=  conrtois,  -e),  26S-9. 

fcortois  (=  court ois),  268. 

corveable,  472. 

tcos  (=  coq),45,  148,  257. 

fcosa  (=  chose),  91, 

cosaqne,  516. 

fcosdre  (=  coudre),  372,  409. 

fcosre  (=  coudre),  372. 

fcost  (  —  cote),  149. 

tCostances,  117  ^ 

fcostel  (=  cot  can),  149. 

cote,  67,  149. 

cote,  481. 

coteau,  149. 

cotillon,  462,  475. 

coton  et  laine,  406. 

cOton-laine,  406. 

cotte,  462,  512. 

cou,  -s,  154,  257,  259,  262,  392,  550, 

562  {see  also  col). 
t90u  (  =  ce,  eccehoo),  309. 
couardise,  483. 

couchant  (/^r/zV.  and  subs ^,  448. 
coucher,  se  coucher,  93,  409, 420, 695 

{see  also  tcouchier). 
i-ccuchier    (  =  coucher),    93,    100, 

420. 
coucou,  444. 

coude  (  =  cubitum),  117. 
fcoude  (  =  Cauda,  queue),  98. 
coudraie,  483. 

coudre  {ajid pts,  of),  372,  409. 
coudrier,  474. 
coudiille,  474. 
couler  {and  pts.  of),  105,  335,  337, 

349.  4<59- 


couleur  de   feu,   243 ;  couleur  vio- 

Icttc,  447. 
coulis,  -se   {obsolele   as   adj. ;    u<ilh 

different  senses  as  snbs.),  277,  469. 
coup,  76,  128,  192,  257,  259,  561  ; 

coup  de  hasard,  561. 
couper  court,  377. 
coupeur,  479. 

couple,  118;  (w.  andf),  2^5. 
coupon,  475. 
cour,  433,  541. 
courage,  -s,  551,  574. 
courageusement,  835. 
courbatu,  406. 
courbature,  496. 
courber,  112,  117  ',  551-2. 
cour9on,  462. 
courir,  551,  6S3,  684,  686,  689,  736  ; 

(//y.y"), 340, 341,  363-4,371, 693; 

courir   vite,    377 ;    fse    or    fs'en 

courir  {and pts.  of),  689,  693. 
courir  risque,  610. 
courir  sus,  431  '. 
couronne,  105,  161. 
courre,  340. 

cours,  222,  363,  450,  553. 
course,  363,  553. 
fcourt  (  =  cour),  541. 
court  {adj.),  462,  83a  ;  {adv.'" .  377. 
fcourt-battu  (  =  courbatu),  406. 
courtil,  472. 

courtois,  -e,  268,  269,  276,463,  486. 
courtoisie,  463. 

cous  (//.  of  col,  cou),  154,  262. 
fcousdre  (  =  coudre),  372,  409, 
cousin,  -e,  252. 
Coutances,  117. 
coute  {pt.  ofcoixiQx),  779. 
couteau,  484. 
coutelas,  468. 
couter    {and  pts.    of^,    684,    779; 

couter  trone  et  vie,  610. 
coutil,  472. 
couturier,  -ere,  251. 
couvaison,  476. 
convent,  531. 
couver,  476. 
convert,  361. 
couvre-chef,  537*,  844. 
couvre-pied  or  couvrc-pieds,  574. 
couvrir  {and  pts.  of),  324^,  361,  372. 
crabe,  238. 
crachoter,  490. 
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craignant  {pt.  <?/'craindre),  279,  368. 
fcrain  (//.  (^/"craindre),  325. 
craindre  {andpts.  of),  1 16,  279,  325, 

36',,  368,  688  ;  fse  craindre  {and 

pis.  of),  688. 
crane  {subs,  and  adj.),  67,  447. 
crapaud,  486. 
craqueter,  490. 
cravate,  516. 
crayon,  468. 
crayonnage,  468. 
crayonner,  468. 
creance,  460,  487. 
credo,  494. 

fcreidre  (  =  croire),  97,  113,  121. 
't-creire  (  =  croire),  97. 
tcreis  (=  crois,//.  ^"croitre),  324. 
cr^pu,  482. 
cresson  alenois,  486. 
cretin,  517. 
Creuse,  158. 
creux,  -eiise,  67. 
crevasse,  468. 
cri,  218. 
criard,  487. 
cric-crac,  444. 
cricri,  444,  524. 
(vendre  a  la)  criee,  449. 
+criembre  (  =  craindre),  116. 
crier  (=  Pop.  Lat.  critare,  and  pts. 

of),  218,  686,  688,  718  ;  fse  crier, 

688. 
tcrier  (  =  creare,  creer),  iii. 
criniere,  478. 
cristal,  240. 

critique  {;?n.  andf),  243. 
fCriz  (  —  Christ),  120  '. 
croc-en-jambes,  402. 
crochet,  461. 
crocheteur,  461. 
crochu,  482. 

fcroi  (//.  ^croire),  325. 
i'croie  (  =  creta,  craie),  160. 
croire,  76,  97,  J  21,  458,  460,  472, 

684,  694,  714-16,736  ;   {pts.  of), 

325?  367,  777.    {See also  fcreidre.) 
croisade,  517. 
croisee,  144. 
fcroisiee,  144. 
fcroisier,  144. 

croitre,  683  ;   {pis.  of),  324-5. 
croix,  102  ;  en  croix,  803. 
fcroiz  (  =  croix),  102. 


t(^)  cropetons  07-  croppetons,  378, 

794- 

crottin,  475. 

croupe,  476. 

croupion,  476. 

croyable,  458,  472. 

croyance,  460. 

cru  (//.  ^croire),  777. 

cruchon,  475. 

cruor,  494. 

crustace,  -s,  493,  495. 

fcueil  (//.  ^cueiilir),  372. 

tcueildrai,  f  cueilrai,  f  cueudrai  {pts. 

^cueillir),  365. 
cueillir  {andpts.  of),  67,  143,  324', 

365-6,  372,  561. 
fcuens  (  =  comte),  220. 
fcui  {accented  dat .  and  accus.  of  qwi), 

314,  659,  672,  834. 
i  cuidier  {=  to  believe),  100, 348, 715- 
cuilleree,  481. 

fcuillier  (  =  cochleare),  100. 
cuir,  no. 
cuirasse,  468. 

cuire  {andpts.  of),  124,  126. 
cuisine,  40-',  106,  126. 
cuissard,  487. 
cuisse,  28  ^. 
cuisse-Madame,  401. 
culbuter,  440. 
culeton,  475. 
culpabilite,  496. 
cuneiforme,  497. 
curacao,  446. 

cure,  121;  n'avoir  cure,  820. 
cure,  76. 
Cussac,  189,  466. 

D. 

(oui-)da !  450. 

daigner,  736. 

dalleau,  462. 

fdallot,  462. 

dame  (  --^  domina),  551,  562. 

dame  (  =  dominum),  432. 

dame !  (  =  domine),  388,  448. 

tdameiselle,  120. 

damner,  118. 

Dampierre,  434. 

i-daner(  =  damner),  118. 

Dannemarie,  434. 

dans,  386,  548,  560,  790,  794,  806. 
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danser,  697. 

danseur,  -euse,  f-cresse,  253,  4S0. 

dantesque,  496. 

Danube,  232. 

d'apres,  3S6. 

dame,  510. 

d'arrache-pied,  378. 

d'aucuns,  615. 

d'autant  plus  .  .  .,  836. 

tdavant,  d'avnnt  (  =  devant),  797- 

de  {pf'ep.  and  prefix),  67,  193,  216, 

384,   3S(>-7.  400,  402,  420,  432, 

438,     592-3>    607,    614-7,    705, 

743-6,  791,  793,   79S-803,  848; 

de   ce  que,   655,   719,  799,  800  ; 

de  dehors,  3S6  ;  de  dessous,  386  ; 

de  la,  839  ;  de  maniere  que,  725  ; 

de  meme  que,  725  ;  fde  mot    a 

mot,   379;  tde  pas  a  pas,   379 ; 

tde  peu  a  peu,  379  ;  de  pres,  815. 
+dea  !  (  =  dis  va  !).  450. 
debarrasser,  680. 
debattre,  420. 
debit,  259, 
(des";  deboires,  451. 
deboiter,  413. 
debonnaire,  438. 
deborder  [to  overfloiii).  414,  421. 
deborder  {to  tcniiick),  414,  421. 
debont,  420. 

(les)debutants(/<zr/?V.a«^j"///v.),448. 
decesser  {pop.  7ise /or  cesser^,  421. 
decharger,  407,  421, 
dechirer,  122  '. 
dechoir,  420. 

decide,  -e  (//.  0/ decider),  695. 
decider  {ami  pts.  of),  682,  6S3,  695, 

719. 
decimetre,  502. 

fdecique  (  =  jusqu'a  ce  que},  726. 
decoUeter  {pts.  of),  350. 
decombres,  577. 
deconseiller,  421. 
decoupoir,  480. 
decrepitude,  495. 
decreter,  719. 
decroitre,  see  fdescroislrc. 
i'(se)  dedaigner,  690  {see  also  fdcs- 

daignier). 
dedale,  446. 
dednns,  139,  386,  548,  806-7  '■>    [^^ 

subs.),  453,  570. 
i'dedenz,  8c6. 


deduire,  see  fdesduirc, 

deesse,  253. 

dcfaillir  {and pts.  of).  368, 

defaire,  412. 

(je)  defaus  or  defaux,  &c.   {pts.  of 

defaillir),  368. 
defendercsse,  253,  484. 
defendre,    410,   717,    821    {see   also 

fdesfendre). 
defense  de  {ivitli  inf.',  711. 
defensif,  483. 
defmir,  472. 
definissable,  472. 
definition  {pop.  use  for  fin . ,  493. 
defroquer,  421, 
degainer,  421. 
degel,  144. 
(une)  degelee,  450. 
+degiel,  144. 
degout,  421. 
degueniller,  422. 
dehors,  386,  421,  453,  806,  So 7. 
fdeis  (//.  of  devoir),  107. 
deisme,  496. 
deiste,  496. 
tdeit  (=  doigt),  127. 
deja,  77,  103,  148,  376. 
dejeuner,  -s  {subs.),  451,  608. 
fdel  (  =  du),  154,  216,  300. 
(un)  delai,  t(je)  delai,  452. 
deleatur.  494. 
delectable,  473. 

deliberer  {pop.  use  for  liberer),  493. 
delicat,  -e,  273,  275. 
delice,  delices,  231. 
delisser,  421. 
deloyal,  412,  421. 
deluge,  109. 
d^maigrir,  421. 

demain,  384;  demain  matin,  60S. 
demander,  420,  737,  746. 
demanderesse,  253,  480. 
demanteler,  557. 
demembrer,  421. 

demettre,  412  {see  also  fdesmeltre). 
demeurer,  104,  420,  683. 
demi,    105,  421,    582  ;    demi-mort, 

fdemiemorte,  588;  demi-fin.406; 

demi-rond,  406. 
democratic,  492,  507. 
democratiquc,  507. 
demoiselle,  120. 
deniaiser,  421. 
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t(ne  .  .  .  un)  denier,  827. 

Denisard,  487, 

fdens  (  =  dents),  257. 

dent,  III,  249,  257,484. 

dent-de-loup,  404. 

denteler,  490. 

dentelle,  484. 

denter,  490. 

denture,  481. 

denuer,  see  f  desnuer. 

fdenz  (  =  dans),  806. 

■fdenz  (  =  dents),  257. 

depart,  452. 

departement,  487. 

t(je)  departz,  (je)  departs,  452. 

depeauter,  461. 

depecer,  108. 

depenailler,  422. 

depens,  577. 

depit,  561  ;  en  depit  de,  561. 

deplaire  {and pis.  of),  409,  696. 

(il  me)  deplait,  696. 

deplumer,  421-2. 

deporter,  412. 

depouiller,  680. 

depuis,_  385-6,  427,  747,  813-4; 
depuis  que,  387  ;  f  depuis  ce  que 
(  =  depuis  que),  387,  814. 

deraison,  421. 

derivation,  477,  495. 

derive r,  477. 

fderivoison,  477  \ 

derme,  242. 

dernier,  724. 

derober,  514,  681. 

derriere,  385,  421,  816. 

des  (—  de  ipso),  385. 

des  (  =  de  +  les),  299,  30:'. 

desagreable,  406,  421. 

desarroi,  406,  421. 

desastre,  406,  421, 

descendre,  685,  736. 

fdescroistre  {repl.  by  decroitre)  ,410. 

fdesdaignier  {I'epl.  by  dedaigncr), 
410. 

fdesduire  {repL  by  deduire),  42;. 

desesperer,  685,  716,  821. 

fdesfendre  {repl.  by  defendre),  421. 

desherence,  414, 

desheriter,  421. 

deshonnete,  421,  551. 

deshonneur,  248,  421. 

desir,  159. 


desirer,  717,  736. 
desireux,  802. 
fdesmettre,  421. 
tdesnuer  {repl.  by  denuer),  410. 
desobligeant,  406. 
(etre)  desole,  719. 
desordre,  421. 
•desormais,  380. 
desosser,  413. 
dessiller,  544. 

dessous,  380,  385-6,  421,  453,  817. 
dessus,  380,  385-6,  421,  453,  817. 
fdestomee,  28^. 
tdete,  95. 
detournee,  28  ^. 
dette,  95,  363,  450. 
fdeu  (==--du),  299. 
tDeu  (  =  Dieu),  92',  98,  134. 
fDeus,  152. 

fdeus  (=  deux),  195,  202. 
fdeiis,  -limes,  &c.  {pts.  of  devoir), 

362. 
fdeusiesme,  202. 
t  (il)  deut  or  se  deut  (//.  <?/"tdouloir), 

335,  688,  696. 
deux,  193, 195,  202  ;  deux  cents,  407. 
deuxieme,  193,  202. 
fdeuxiesme,  202. 
devancier,  477. 
devant,    421,    477,    795,   797,   798, 

807. 
ideveiz  {pt.  <?/" devoir),  107. 
devenir  {ami pis.  of)^  610-1,  702. 
devers,  3H5. 
devetir,  358. 
devin,  105. 
devineresse,  253. 
deviser,  421. 
devoir,    104,    338,    340,    343,    359, 

703-4,  73f>,  758  ;  {pis.  of),  84', 

io7»327,  330-i»  335»  33^,  361-2, 

365,  368-9,  777  ;  {subs.),  451, 735. 
fdevoiz  {pi.  of  d&voix),  107. 
devot,  -e,  275. 
devotion,  191. 
fDex     {abbreviation    for    fDeus. 

Dieu),  152. 
dey,  67. 

fdi  (=  diem),  91,  218-9. 
tdia  !  (  =  dis  va  !),  388,  450. 
diabete,  493. 
diable,i46,6o7,8o8,83i;  {asinierj.), 

388. 
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diablerie,  464. 

tliablette  {^pop.  use  for  diabele),  493. 

fdiablie,  464, 

diaconesse,  253,  4S4. 

diagonale,  282. 

dialecte,  24S. 

diantre!  388. 

die,  -s,  -nt  {pfs.  ^dire),  373. 

Dieu,  77,  92  ',  152,  607,  831  ;  {lis 
inter/.),  388  ;  {see  also  fDeu, 
+Deus)  ;  Dieu  merci,  831. 

Dieudonne,  440. 

different,  -s,  -e,  209,  S33. 

diffus,  -e,  382. 

diffusement,  382. 

fdift  (//.  (?/ devoir,  =  debet),  91. 

digne,  706. 

tdiligentement,  270,  381. 

dime,  123,  204. 

fdimes  (i  pl.pres.  iiid.  ^dire),  369, 

372. 
dinde,  255. 
dindon,  255,  484. 
dindonneau,  484. 
diner,  451,  608. 
diocese,  249. 

tdira  Ton  (=  dira-t-on),  328. 
dira-t-on,  328. 
dire  {and  pis.  of),  66-7,   96,   102, 

327-8,  330,  361,  367,  369,  372-3, 

450.   7i4-5>    7f8;    {subs.),   451; 

dire  raison,  verite,  610. 
directeur,  -trice,  254. 
(les)  dires,  451, 

tdis  (=  dix),  loi,  123.  194,  196. 
dis  va !  450. 
disconvenir,  716. 
discours,  i  79. 
discret,  -ete,  275-6. 
fdiscrette,  276. 
fdisenuevime,  2C^. 
fdisetisme,  204. 
fdiseuitisme,  204. 
fdisiesme,  204. 
tdisisme,  204. 
dis-je  (//.  ^dire),  327. 
•f-disme,  123,  204. 
disparaitre,  683,  688-9  >  se  dispar- 

aitrc  {and pis.  of),  688-9. 
dispos,  281. 
dissimuler,  716, 
dissoudre,  277. 
dissous,  -oute  {pt.  <?/'dissoudre),  277. 


distrait,  -e,  275. 

(un)  dit,  449, 

dite  (//.  ^dire),66. 

dites  {pt.  ofdhe),  330,  369,  372-3. 

dit- on  (//.  ^dire),  328. 

diurne,  579. 

tdiva  !  ( =  dis  va  !),  450. 

diversite,  4S3. 

divin,  592. 

division,  532. 

dix,  115  S  123,  162,  194-6  {see  also 

fdis). 
dix-huit,  196,  197. 
(en)  dix-huit,  490. 
dixieme,  204. 
dix-neuf,  197. 
dix-sept,  197. 
dizain,  474. 
dizaine,  -s,  205  ^,  474. 
fdobler  (=  doubler),  118. 
fdoctieur,  -ime  {comp.  and  sup.  of 

docte),  285'. 
doctoral,  282. 
doctoresse,  253. 
fdoes  (  =  deux),  195. 
fdoi  ( =  deux),  195. 
t(je)  doi  (//.  ^devoir),  325,  335. 
+doie  (=  doigts),  227. 
doigt,  74,  127  {see  fdoit,  fdoie). 
-Kje)  doins  (  =  donne),  325  ^. 
(tu)  dois  {pt.  f?/" devoir),  107. 
dois-je  {pt.  <?/" devoir),  327. 
fdoit  (=  doigt),  127,  227. 
fdolce  (=  douce),  269. 
dolent,  -e,  269. 
dolmen,  510. 

fdolor  (  —  douleur),  105,  140,  143. 
fdolorous,  107. 
fdolour,  107. 
tdols(=  doux),  154. 
fdolz  (=  doux),  122,  269. 
dom,  434,  611. 
Domremy,  434. 
don,  -s,  226. 
done,  377. 
(ma)done,  562, 
(prima)donna,  562. 
donnant  donnant,  768. 
donne,  -e,  779. 
donner  {and  pts.  of),  162,  325  ',  327, 

685,  6S8,  693,  768,  779;   donner 

en  recompense,  610 ;  donner  re- 

ponse,  victoire,  610. 
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donne-vie,  443. 

+clonqnes,  377. 

dont,  379,  655,  659-60,  665,  667-8. 

fd'or  en  avant,  380, 

dorade,  517. 

dore  {pt.  ^/dorer),  579. 

dorenavant,  380,  396  {see  also  fd'ores 

en  avant). 
dorer  {and pts.  of),  420,  579. 
i-d'ores  en  avant,  804. 
dormant  {partic.  aud  subs.),  448. 
dormir  {and pis.  of),  324,  327,  367, 

448,   683,   686,   688,   689,   692  ; 

{sttbs.),    451,    735;     fse    dormir 

{and pts.  of),  688-9. 
dors-je,  327. 
dortoir,  93. 
dos,  158, 

fdos  (=deux),  194-5,  202. 
fdosime,  202. 
fdosisme,  202. 
dot,  158,  233. 
fdou  (  =  diO,  154,  299. 
d'ou,  666  ;  d'ou  vient  .  .  .  ?  619. 
fdouairier,  250,  253. 
douaiiiere,  250. 
douane,  191. 
doubler,  118. 

douce,  64,  66,  269  '^sec  also  doux). 
douce- am  ere,  398. 
douceatre,  4S8. 
doucet,  485. 
douleur,    105,    107,    143,    241,   459 

{see  also  f  dolor), 
tdouloir    {pts.  of),  335,  459;   +se 

douloir  {and  pts.  of),  688. 
douloureux,  -euse,  92,  107,  276. 
fdous  (  =  doos,  deux),  194-5,  202. 
fdous  (  =  dulcem,  doux),  154. 
fdousime,  202. 
fdousisme,  202. 
doute,  234. 
douter,    688,    710,    716,    764  ;     se 

douter,  688,  714  ;  il  est  douteux, 

721. 
doux,   64,  67,  122,  152,  154,  413, 

485  {see  also  douce), 
fdouz  (=  doux),  122. 
douzain,  205. 
douzaine,  205,  474. 
douze,  64,  66,  194. 
douzieme,  202  ;  les  — s  provisoires, 

448. 


fdoze  (  =  douze),  194. 

dragee,  480. 

drageoir,  480. 

drap,  -s,  148,  257,  259,  392,  529. 

drapeau,  392,  393,  529. 

fdras  (-draps),  148,  257. 

fdrecier,  106". 

fdreit  (=  droit),  91,  102. 

dresser,  106  ^ 

drille,  510. 

drogman,  523. 

droit  {adj.),  102  ;  {adv.),  377.     See 

also  fdreit. 
drole  {suds,  and  adj.),  252,  447,  464, 

802. 
drolerie,  464. 
drolesse,  252,  802, 
dru,  510. 

druide,  -sse,  252.  ' 

du,  84  ^  154,  216,  299,  300,  615-7. 
du  (//.  of  devoir),  84',  777. 
due,  67,  122  \  252. 
ducasse,  517. 
duche,  248. 

duchesse,  122  ',  252,  484. 
duegne,  551,  562. 
fduement,  382. 
-duire  (/«  combijiaiioii),  124. 
fdulcement,  380. 
dument,  382,  396. 
dupe,  464. 
duperie,  464. 
duquel,  see  lequel. 
dur,  67. 

durant,  385,  449. 
dur-cuit,  tdurs-cuits,  407,  588. 
durement,  284. 
dure-mere,  404. 
dure-peau,  403. 
durete,  482. 
(je)  dus  {pt.  ^devoir),  361. 


E. 


eau,  158,  191  {see  also  eaux). 
eau  de  puits,  607  '. 
eau  de  rose,  576. 
eau  de  Seine,  607  '. 
eau  de  source,  607  \ 
eau-de-vie,  397,  399. 
feaue,  158. 
eau-forte,  398. 
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eanx  {pi.  ^cau),  192. 

Eaux-Bonnes,  531. 

ebahir,  524,  694. 

ebene,  236. 

eborgner,  414,  422. 

^boulis,  469. 

+ebreu,  92  ',  9S,  134. 

•f-ebrieu,  92 ^ 

ebraiter,  422,  461. 

ecarlate,  243. 

ecarteler,  422, 

ecce  homo,  494. 

echangc,  234. 

echanger  {=  to  exchange),  422. 

echanger   (=  exsaniare,  to  steef], 

129. 
echapper,  683. 

echauder  [to  lime-ivash),  461. 
echauder  (Jo  scald  )^  413. 
echeance,  375. 
echec,  -s,  157,  258,  522. 
echenal,  422. 

(il)  echet  (//.  ^echoir),  375. 
echine,  122  note. 
echiquier,  478. 
echo,  240, 

^choir  {attd pts.of),  375,  683. 
eclaircir,  422. 
eclairer,  414,  422. 
eclat,  557. 

eclater,  514.  689;  ts'cclater,  689. 
eclore,  683,  689  ;  f^'eclore,  6S9. 
^coincer,  462. 
ecoincon,  414,  422. 
ecole,  531   {see  also  f  escole) ;  ecole 

payante,  772. 
^colier,  477. 
ecouter,  1 1 7. 
ecrire  {^aiid  pts.  of),  149,  266,  367, 

449,  682,  688,  712,  718,  831. 
ecrit  {subs,  and  parti  c.),  449. 
^crituie,  481  ;  (^les)  Ecritures,  529. 
ecrivain,  250. 
ecrivasser,  490. 
ecrive  {pt.  o/ecure),  712, 
ecrouellts,  113'-^. 
ecru,  832. 
ecu,  460,  462. 
ecueil,  124. 
ecuelle,  146. 
ecumoire,  480,  496. 
ecurcuil,  470. 
ecusson,  460,  462. 


edification,  540. 

efiaccr,  422. 

effaroucher,  422. 

effet,  259. 

eflhive,  236. 

(s')efforcer,  746. 

effort  {  =  strain),  53 1. 

effronte,  414. 

effroyable,  473. 

effutage,  414. 

egaler,  682. 

egalitaire,  495. 

cgayer,  413. 

eglise,  531. 

t'gorger,  422. 

feis  (  =  ecce),  308. 

't'eissir  {—  to  go  out),  352. 

tel  (-en  le),  300,  805. 

elbeuf,  446. 

elegamment,  270. 

elements,  378. 

eleve  (;;/.  and/. ),  247,  250. 

e!ever,  422. 

elire,  422. 

elite,  313,  450. 

eloigne  (//.  ^eloigner),  279. 

eloigner  {and pts.  of),  279,  682. 

eloquemment,  270. 

feloquentement,  270. 

tels  (  —  illos,  eux),  154,  294-5. 

tels  (  =  en  les),  300. 

email,  -aux,  260. 

embarquer,  396,  412,  413,  423. 

embarras,  468. 

embaucher,  423. 

embaumer,  686. 

embellie,  414. 

embesogne,  414, 

embonpoint,  423,  438. 

embranchement,  414. 

femender  (  -  amender),  422. 

emerveiller,  422. 

emigrant  (partic.  and  subs.),  448. 

emigre  {par-tic.  and  subs.),  450. 

emmener,  424. 

emmurer,  423. 

emousser,  422. 

emouvoir,  680. 

empater,  413. 

'("empcredor,  -s,  220. 

fcmperedre,  220. 

tempereeur,  -s,  220-1. 

fempcreor,  -s,  220,  253. 
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•feraperere,  -s,  220-I. 

'fempereresse,  480. 

fempereriz,  253,  480. 

empereur,  -s,  220,  221,  478,  611. 

empester,  686. 

empirer,  413  {see  fempirier). 

fempirier,  100. 

emplacement,  423. 

emplir,  409,  416-7,  423,  429. 

employer,  423. 

empoisonner,  686. 

emporter,  424. 

empresse,  -e,  695. 

(s')empresser,  695, 

en  (=  in,  />re/>.),  139,  384-6,  402, 
411,  423,  560-1,  607,  748,  768-9, 
790,  803-6.  {See  also  under  Pre- 
fixes, p.  9280 

en  {  —  ii\6.e,pronom.  adv.),  376,  384, 
424,  628,  636-9,  645,  777,  836, 
847.  {See  also  under  Prefixes, 
p.  928.) 

(s')en  aller  {and  pis.  of),  424, 
689. 

en  arriere,  816-7. 

en  avant,  797. 

en  bas,  384. 

(seoir)  en  cheval,  561. 

en  croix,  803. 

en  danger,  610. 

en  dedans  de,  385. 

en  depit  de,  385,  561. 

fen  es  le  pas,  308  ^ 

en  face,  en  face  de,  385. 

en  haut,  384. 

fen  le,  les,  300,  794. 

en  outre,  808. 

en  peine,  610, 

en  personne,  636, 

en  peur,  610. 

(portrait)  en  pied,  560,  803. 

en  possession,  610. 

en  recompense,  610. 

(s')en  retourner  {and pt^.  of)^  424. 

en  sorte  que,  734. 

(casque)  en  tete,  560,  803. 

•en  train,  436,  438, 

(8')en  venir  {and pis.  <?/"),  424. 

encablure,  423. 

encadrure,  414. 

encaisser,  413,  423. 

encan,  423. 

«n-cas,  423,  438. 


enceinte  {adj.),  423, 

enchanteresse,  480, 

enclore,  423. 

enclos,  121. 

encolure,  433. 

encombrer,  680. 

encorbellement,  423. 

encore,  839;  encore  que,  732. 

encourager,  423,  745. 

encrier,  478. 

t(r)endemain  (  — -  lendemain),  443. 

endimancher,  423. 

endroit,  438. 

enduire,  423. 

fenfans  (  =  enfants),  257,  260. 

enfant,  -s,  69,  117,  244-5,  250,  257, 

260,  423. 
enfantin,  475. 
■fenfanz  (=  enfants),  257. 
enfermer,  423. 

fenfert^  (  =  infirmitatem),  424. 
enfin,  384. 
enfler,  423. 

(s')enfuir  {and pts.  of),  424,  688-9. 
(s')engager,  746. 
englante,  414. 
englober,  423. 
engloutir,  423. 
engreler,  414. 
enigme,  236. 
enivrer,  423. 
enjeu,  423,  437,  438. 
enjoindre,  423. 
enjoler,  423. 
enjoliver,  423. 

fenl,  fenls  (  =  en  le,  en  les),  300. 
enlaidir,  423. 
enlever,  424. 
fenmi,  385,  582. 
ennemi,  424. 
ennui,  139. 
t(il  m')ennuie,  696. 
enonce  {partic,  and  stibs.),  449. 
^noncer,  551. 
enorgueillir,  423. 
enormement,  382. 
tenquerir,  688. 
(s')enquerir,  688. 
enrichir,  423. 
enroler,  423. 
enseigne,  227,  247,  250. 
fenseignier  (  =  enseigner),  348. 
ensemble,  379,  384. 
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',s')ensuivre,  697. 

fent  (  =  inde,  sec  also  under  Pre- 
fixes, p.  928),  376,  424,  432. 

entablement,  423. 

€ntamer,  410. 

entendants-parlants,  407. 

+entende-je,  327. 

entendre  {and  pts.  of),  327.  440, 
532,  548.  694,  705,  737-8,  740-2, 
778-9,  847. 

entendre  raillerie,  610. 

entends-je,  327. 

+(un)  entends-tu  {syn.  ^equivoque), 
440. 

entendu,  -e,  778-9. 

enter,  409. 

en-tete,  438. 

entier,  424. 

fentorner,  459. 

entourer,  459. 

en-tout-cas,  423  ',  438. 

entr'acte,  232,  425,  438. 

tentraille,  577. 

entrailles,  577. 

entrainer,  424. 

entraves,  239. 

entre  {prep,  and  prefix),  117,  326, 
384,  411,  413,  424-5,  432,  438-9, 
748 ;  entre  tous,  596. 

(j')entre  (//.  <j/entrer),  91,  326,  344, 

347.^ 
entrebailler,  425. 
entre-bat,  439. 

entre-colonnement,  396,  413,  425. 
entrecote,  239,  425,  437,  438. 
entrecouper,  424. 
entre-cour,  439. 
entrecours,  425. 
entrecroiser,  424. 
(s')entredechirer,  425. 
entredire,  424. 
entree  {subs.),  532. 
entrefilet,  438. 
entregent,  438. 
tentre-gie,  fentre-jo  (//.  ^entrer), 

326. 
cntrelac,  425. 
entrelarge,  425. 
cntreligne,  425,  438. 
cntremeler,  424. 
entremets,  438. 
entremettre,  424. 
entre  pas,  425. 


entreprendre,  424. 

entrer  {and  pis.  of),  91,  326,    344, 

347,    689,    838  ;    ts'entrer    {and 

pts.  of),  689 ;  entrer  en  possession, 

610. 
(s')entre-regarder,  425. 
entresol,  438. 
cntre-temps,  425,  439. 
entretenir,  424. 
entrevoie,  425. 
entrevoir,  425. 
entr'ouvrir,  425, 
envahir,  352. 
envergure,  423. 
envers,  385,  817. 
envoler,  424. 
envoyer  {and pts.  of ),  351-2,  424, 

847. 
fenz,  f enz  en  (  =  dans),  806. 
feo  (  =  je),  290. 
epacte,  236. 
epagneul,  447,  470. 
epais,  -se,  276. 
epaule,  see  fespaule. 
epeautre,  242. 
epee,  117  {see  also  fspede). 
epeler  {and pts.  of),  350. 
Epernay,  189. 

eperon,  -s,  218  {see  also  fesperons). 
epervier,  149. 
epi,  462. 
epices,  393. 
epiderme,  242. 
epigramme,  236. 
cpillet,  462. 
epinoche,  470. 
episode,  236,  506. 
epitaphe,  236. 
epithete,  236. 
epitome,  240. 
epongier,  477. 
epousailles,  577. 
epousseter  (  and  pis.  of),  350. 
cpouvantable,  473. 
epouvantail,     191,     471     (see    also 

epouvantaux). 
epouvantaux,  260. 
epoux,  252. 
teps  (  =  ipse),  308. 
fepse,  308  '. 
equitable,  457,  472. 
equivoque,  236. 
erable,  129. 
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ferbe  (=  herbe),  95. 

fere,  -s,  -t  (//jr.  o/etve),  369. 

eresipele,  236. 

•f-erions,  -iez,  -ent  (pis.o/etre),  369. 

fermes  (//.  ^etre),  370. 

errant,  -e,  771. 

+erres  (  =  'rV),  264. 

erreur,  248. 

fert  (//.  o/etve^,  98. 

+ertes  (//.  ^etre),  370. 

es  or  hs  {  =  en  les),  300,  548.  794, 

805-6. 
es  (//.  ^etre),  369. 
fes  (=  ecce),  308  ;  fes  vos,  fes  les 

vos  (  =  ecce  vobis),  308  \  635. 
fes  (  =  ipse),  308. 
+65  (  =  iste),  308. 
'l'(s')esbahir  (sj>;!.  (?/"s'etonner),  719. 
fesbattre,  422. 
escabeau,  553. 
escabelle,  553. 
escarbot,  463. 
*}-escargol,  463. 
escargot,  463. 

feschame  {syn.  <7/"escabeaH' ,  118. 
■feschanger,  422. 

teschirer  (syn.  <?/'dechirer),  12  2  \ 
(a  mon,  a  bon)  escient,  769. 
esclave,  447. 
escobar,  446. 
tescole,  96  \ 
fescoler,  477. 

fescolter  (  =  ecouter),  117. 
+escrire  {and  pts.  of),  see  ecrire. 
fescrit  (par tic.  nsed  as  adj.),  266. 
fescroeles  (  =  ecrouelles),  113. 
fescueil,  124. 

'["escuser  (7'epl.  by  excuser),  422. 
'fesjouir,  428  {see  also  rejouir). 
feslever  (  =  elever),  410,  422. 
feslire  (  =  elire%  410,  422. 
■fesmes    {pt.    of  etre,    =  sommes), 

329. 
espace,  228. 

fespadle  ( =  epaule),  40  ". 
Espagne,  150. 
espagnol,  -e,  280. 
fEspaigne,  150. 
fespalle  (  =  epaule),  40 ". 
■fespandre,  422. 
tesparvier  (  =  epervier\  149. 
'I'espanle,  40  ^ 
fespee,  97. 


esperer  {and pts.  of),  350,  351,  714. 

tesperons  {—  eperons),  194',  218. 

fespes,  -se,  276. 

espiegle  {subs.),  446  ;  {adj),  447. 

espoir,  453. 

i-espois,  -se,  276. 

esprit,  532. 

esprit-de-vin,  402. 

essaim,  102,  463  *, 

fessanger  {to  steep),  129. 

essayer,  746. 

fessemple  (=  exemple),  124. 

essieu,  472. 

essor,  158. 

essuie-mains,  574. 

est,  see  etre  {pts.  of);  c'est,  652-3, 
786-7  {see  also  under  ce  =  ecce- 
iioc) ;  il  est  douteux,  721;  il  est 
evident,  720;  il  est  necessaire, 
721  ;  il  est  possible,  721  ;  il  est 
vrai,  720  ;  il  n'est  pas  sur,  il  n'est 
pas  vrai,  720. 

estafette,  250. 

+estant  (//.  ^etre),  371. 

est-ce  que  ?  327. 

feste,  149. 

festeie,  -s  {pts.  of  etre),  370. 

■festeile  (=  etoile),  97. 

testes  {pt.  of  etre),  369. 

testez  {pt.  of  etre),  779. 

estimer  (and pts.  of),  707,  715. 

■festoie,  -s  {pts.  of  etre),  370. 

■festoile,  -s,  97,  194. 

testovoir  (=  /<?  de^t,  and  pts.  of)., 

699,  736. 
festraie  (//.  of  etre),  370. 
i'estraire  {repl.  hy  extraire),  422. 
festre  (=  etre),  120,  329,  369. 
testude,  229  '. 

•t(il'i  estuet  (//.  <?/'estovoir),699, 736. 
festuide  (  =  etude),  229'. 
festuie  (  =  etude),  229^. 
et   {conj.),    201,    386-7,    594,    599, 

823-4,  848. 
fetal  (  =  etau),  259. 
etalon,  255. 
Etats-Unis,  162,  163. 
etau,  -X,  152,  259,  512. 
ete  {subs.,  ^  aestatem),  149,  242. 
^te  (//.  ^etre),  779. 
eteignoir,  455. 
eteindre,  694. 
etendard,  529. 
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feternuement,  382. 

t(les)  eternuers,  735. 

cternftment,  382. 

etiquette,  509  '. 

ctoffe  gris-perle,  435. 

ctoile,  97. 

(s')etonner,  719. 

^toupin,  475. 

(un)  etourdi,  449. 

Stranger,  etrangere,  279. 

etre,  120,  594,  683,  691,  699,  700, 
706,  710,  735,  773,  749-50,  780, 
785 J  837;  (//J.  of),  98,  102,  120, 
319?  329-31  S  369^  37o-i»  611-2, 
712-3,  725,  779,  841,  {as  syn.  0/ 

^  aller)  736;  {siibs.),  451,  735. 

etre  a  cheval,  538. 

etre  certain,  714. 

etre  content,  719. 

etre  desole,  719. 

etre  en  danger,  en  peur,  610. 

etre  pour,  705. 

etre  sur,  71 4. 

etre  surpris,  719. 

etude,  229. 

cu,  -e,  114,  779  {see  also  parts  of 
avoir). 

feu  (  =  en  le),  300. 

Eugene,  502. 

Eulenspiegel,  446,  447. 

euphorbe,  236. 

feiir  (=  augiirium,  heur),  105,  127, 
146  \ 

feure  (  =  hora,  heure),  98'. 

eus  (//.  ^ avoir),  67,  371. 

feus  (  =  illos,  eux),  154,  294. 

cut  {pt.  ^avoir),  371. 

eux,  154,  294,  297. 

Evain,  222  note, 

evangile,  229. 

'{•evanoir,  690. 

evanouir  and  Cs')evanouir,  688,  690, 

694-5- 
Eve,  222  note. 
eveche,  248. 

<5ventail,  471  {see  also  fcventaux). 
'f-eventaux,  260. 

cveque,  510,  562  {see  also  fevesque). 
fevesque,  95,  138. 
(il  est)  evident,  720. 
cvier,  109,  444. 
ex  cathedra,   ex  professo,   ex   voto, 

494- 


exactement,  159. 

exactitude,  495. 

exceptc,  385,  450,  773. 

excLiser,  see  fescuser. 

executeur,  254. 

executrice,  254. 

exemple,  229  {sec  also  fessemple). 

exiiorter,  746. 

exiger,  717. 

exigu,  -e,  274. 

ex-juge,  438. 

ex-ministre,  498. 

exocet,  505. 

expire  (//.  ^expirer),  695. 

expliquer,   694 ;    (s')expliquer   {iiii' 

pers.\  708. 
explosible,  493. 
ex-prefet,  498. 
expres,  -esse,  276,  382. 
expressement,  382. 
ex-roi,  438. 
externat,  496. 

extra  {prefix  and  suds.),  498. 
extraire,  see  f  estraire. 
extravagant,   -s    {par tic,  adj.,  and 

subs.),  448. 
extreme,    extremement,    284,    285, 

595- 

F. 

fable,  468  S  494. 

fabuliste,  494. 

face  {stchs.),  125. 

fface,   -s,   &c.   {pts.  of  faire),  126, 

.  373- 

fachee,  695. 
ffaciens  {pt.  of  faire,   =  fassions}, 

no. 
facile,  705. 
facon,  no,  125,  476. 
fac-simile,  441,  494. 
factage,  457. 
facteur,  457,  468  ^ 
factotum,  44  T. 
fadasse,  456,  469. 
fade,  112. 
fagot,  485. 

+fai  (//.  ^ faire),  123,  440. 
faible,  160,  272,  343,  413. 
faiblesse,  454,  483. 
faiblir,  343. 
faience,  446. 
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faillir,  340,  736,  (f  m  sense  ^fallolr) 

699. 
faim,  68,  102,  136. 
ffaimes  {pL  ofiaXxe),  369,  373. 
•|'fai-mi-boire(  =  fais-moi-boire),  440. 
faineantise,  483. 
faire,  100,  124,  408,  412,  458,  694 

-75.  703-5,  710,  736-42,  778;  {as 
impersonal),  700;  (as  subs.),  451  ; 
(//j.  <?/"),  95,  100,  110,  120,  123- 
4,  126,  141,  325,  327,  330,  331  s 
361,367,369,372-3,7^2-3,778-9. 

ffaire  entendant,  769 ;  faire  faire, 
faire  tomber,  408  ;  ffaire  guerre, 
610;  ffaire  oraison,  610;  (ne) 
faire  que  .  .  .,  742  ;  ffaire  recit, 
610 ;  faire  semblant,  769 ;  faire 
souvenir,  taire,  &c.,  694-5  \_scc  also 
(il)  fait  bon,  cher,  &c.]. 

ffaiseor,  -s,  220. 

faiseur,  220 ',  458. 

ffaisiere,  220. 

fais-je  (//.  <?/" faire),  327. 

fait,  -e  {pis.  <?/" faire),  100,  124,  141, 

778-9. 
(un)  fait,  449, 

(il)  fait  bon,  cher,  &c.,  700. 
faites  (//.  ^/ faire),  330,  369,  372  -3. 
f  faitiz,  469. 

ffaldra  (//.  ofiaWo'w),  119. 
falloir  {and pis.  of),  119,  340,  365, 

697-700  ;  (s'en)  falloir,  690. 
ffalsete,  482. 
ffame,  120. 
fameusement,  596. 
famine,  475. 
Fanchon,  475. 
fanfan,  444. 

fanfaron  {snbs.  and  adj.),  447. 
fanfreluche,  470. 
fantoche,  470. 

farce  {subs,  and  adj.),  447,  479. 
farceur,  479. 
farineux,  481. 
ffarme,  149. 
ffarosche,  104. 
farouche,  104. 

fasse  (//.  ofiaXre),  126,  713. 
fassions  (//.  ^j/" faire),  no. 
fat,  281. 
fatal,  -s,  282. 

faubourg,  423,  439,  459,  462,  479. 
faubourien,  459,  474. 


fauchaison,  476. 

faucher,  476. 

faucheur,  462,  479. 

faucheuse  {subs,  and  ad/.),  445. 

faucheux,  462,  479. 

faucille,  471. 

faucon,  475. 

faudra  (//.  ^falloir),  119. 

(se)  faufiler,  423. 

faulx,  152. 

Fauquembergue,  189. 

fausse  (/  ^faux),  276. 

fausse-monnaie,  397-399. 

faussete,  482. 

(il)  faut  {pi.  ^/falloir),  697. 

faux  (=  falcem,  scylhe),  471. 

faux   (=  falsum,    adj^,    152,    276, 

281;    {as  adv.),   Z11  i'Sj'^^^'^  f^'' 

fors-),  423. 
faux-marche,  423. 
faux-monnayeur,  399. 
favori,  -te,  280,  281. 
ffavorie  (=  favorite)  281. 
ffavorir,  281. 
f  faz  (//.  ffaire)  325. 
federe  {partic.  and  subs.),  450. 
f  fedut  ( =  feu,  lale),  583. 
ffei  (  =  foi),  221. 
ffein  (=  foin\  14T,  516. 
feindre,  737. 
feinte,  69, 
f  feintiz,  469. 

ffeit(=  foi),  97,  115,  221. 
ffeiz  (=  fois),  H2. 
ffelgiere,  154. 
felibre,  26. 
(se)  feliciter,  719. 
femelle,  254. 

femme,  67,  92,  120,  161-2,  191,  251. 
femmelette,  485. 
fend  {pi.  ^fendre),  139. 
fendiller,  490. 
ffenestre,  104. 
fenetre,  104, 
fenil,  472. 

ffenir(=  finir),  105,  353'. 
fenouil,  471. 

fer  (=  ferrum,  iron),  11 1,  538. 
ffer  (=  firmum,   ferme,  adj.    ///.), 

273- 
ferai,  -s,  &c.  {pis.  <?/■  faire),  373. 
fer-blanc,  394,  398,  399,  461. 
ferblantier,  399,  461. 
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fer-chaud,  404. 

fferm  (=  ferme,  adj.  ;;/.),  273. 

fermail,  471. 

ferme    {adj^,    149,    273,   446;    (^as 

intcrj.^,  388. 
fermer,  536. 
fermeture,  462. 
fermier,  -iere,  477. 
fermoir,  496. 
"f-fermiire,  462. 
ferraille,  227,  455. 
ferrailler,  490. 
ferre  {^pt.  o/kTrer),  579. 
ferrer,  538. 
ferrique,  495. 
ferrure,  481. 
fertile,  273. 

i-fesant  (//.  ^faire),  373. 
■ffesez  (//.  ^'faire),  373. 
*i"fesis,  -imes,  &c.  (//j-,^'faire),  361  '. 
•j-fesist  (//.  <7/*faire,  =  fecisti),  95. 
't'fesiste5(/^/.^faire,  =  fecistis),  104, 
ffesons  (//".  ^faire)  373. 
ffeste,  149. 
festoyer,  491. 

ffestu,  104;  fne  .  .  .  un  festu,  837. 
fete,  149,  226,  491. 
fete-Dieu,  401. 
fetn,  104  (see  also  f  festu). 
feu  (  =  focvun,  fire^,   96^,    262  (see 

also  f  fou). 
feu  (  =  fatutus,  late),  583,  612. 
ffeii,  583. 
ffeuil,  226,  227. 
feuillage,  227,  454,  456,  467. 
feuille,  191,  226,  227,  532. 
feuille-morte,  243,  591. 
feuillet,  343. 
feuilleter,  343. 
i-feur  (  =  fur),  160. 
feve,  97,  157,  470. 
feverole,  461,  470. 
fevrier,  78. 
fi!  388. 

fian9ailles,  473,  577. 
fiance,  -e  ( partic.  and  subs.),  449, 

695. 
ficelle,  154. 
fiel,  144. 

fier  (adj.),  77,  144,  157,  279,  460. 
fiert^,  460. 

fieus  {dialectal,  =  fils),  155. 
fievrotte,  485. 


fill,  444. 

fil,  -s  (  =  filum,  thread),  227. 

+fil,  -s  (=  filium,  son),  223. 

filande,  486. 

tfilandiere,  486. 

filasse,  468. 

filateur,  495. 

filature,  496. 

tfilcelle,  154. 

file,  -s,  226-7. 

filer,  495,  545. 

fileur,  495. 

-ffiliatre,  399,  488. 

fille,  40,  78,  97,  109,  191,  251. 

fiUette,  455,  485. 

filleul,  470. 

filoche,  470. 

fils  (=lilius),  155,  191,  223,   251, 

611,  613  {see  also  ffilz). 
+filz,  136. 

fin  (=  finem,  etid),  233,  493. 
fin,  -e  {Pop.  Lai.  fiuum,  adj.),  278, 
final,  -s,  282,  472. 
finatre,  488. 
finaud,  486. 

t(je)  fini  {pt.  ^finir),  325. 
finir,   105;    {pts.  of),   325,  352-7, 

361,  366. 
fis  {pt.  ^faire),  95,  361. 
ffisdret  {pt.  of  {aive),  120. 
hus  {dialectal,  =  fils),  155. 
flambe,  129, 

fflamble  (  =  flambe),  129. 
flamme,  47,  470. 
flammerole,  455,  470. 
flandrin,  447. 
flanocher,  490. 
flatteur,  479. 
Flechier,  144. 
fletrissure,  481. 
fleur,  97,  180,  189,   358,392,  433; 

fleur(-s)  de  lis,  223. 
fleurir  (pts.  of),  357,  358  {see  also 

fflorir). 
flic-flac,  444. 
floraison,  476. 

tflorir  (  =  fleurir),  358,  476. 
flot,  158. 
ifloter,  124. 
flolter,  106  ^,  124. 
tflour  (  =  fleur),  97. 
foi,  74,  97,  115,  147,  221,  610. 
t foible  (  =  faible),  160. 
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foin,  141  S  516. 

fois,  28  ^,  112  ;  deux,  trois  .  .  .  fois 

plus  que,  601  ". 
foison,  106,  476. 
fol,  -s,   -le,  -s  (  =  fou,  folic),   154, 

259,  262,  269,  280,  413,  416,  463. 
folatre,  488. 
folichon,  475. 
folic,  158,  463-5. 
(in-)  folio,  499, 
foUe,  252. 

fond  {subs.),  83,  225. 
fondre,  693. 
fonds  {subs.),  222,  224-5  {sec  also 

fond). 
Fonfrede,  269. 
font  {pt.  <3/"faire),  331s  373. 
font,   -s    (=  fontem,    subs.),    249; 

fonts  baptismaux,  269. 
fontaine,  249. 
Fontainebleau,  401. 
't'Fontaine-Bliaut,  401. 
Fontenay,  67. 

Font-Evrault,  Fonteviault,  401. 
■fforbannir,  422. 
fforboire,  423. 
■fforbu,  423. 
forcat,  517. 
force,  463^. 
forcene,  438. 

forcer  a,  forcer  de,  551,  746. 
ffor9or  (  =  fortiorem),  283. 
forge,  118. 
forgeron,  461. 
forgeur,  461. 
forligner,  423. 
fformage   (  =  fromage),    105,    130, 

467. 
formation,  495. 
forme,  95. 

•|-forment  (=  fortement),  380. 
tforn  (  =  four),  258-9. 
tfors  {pi.  ^fforn),  258. 
fors  {adv.,  prep.,  and  prefix),  385, 

411,    4T4,    422-3,    432,    438-9, 

806-7  ;  fors  que,  819. 
ffors-bourg  (—  faubourg),  439. 
fforsene  (  =  forcene),  414,  438. 
ort  {m.  and  /.),  -e,  -s,  240,  267, 

270-1,    380;    {as    adv),    284-5, 

446,    596,    835  ;      frapper     fort, 

446. 
forte,  271. 


fortement,  380. 
forteresse,  483. 
fortune,  611  ;  (la)  Fortune,  184,  188, 

232- 
fort-vetu,  forvetu,  423. 
fforvoyer,  423. 
fforz  {for  fort-s),  m.  and  f.,   267, 

270. 
fosse,  158. 

tfou  (=  focum,  feu,  fire),  96  '^,  143. 
fou,  -s,  y.  foUe,  -s  (=  follem),  154, 

252,  259,  262,  280,  464  {see  also 

fol). 
foudre,  227,  229,  230,  608. 
fouet,  160,  161. 
fougere,  154. 
tfougiere,  154. 
foule,  192  ;  (la,  une)  foule  (de),  777, 

781. 
four,  -s,  258. 

fourbe  {m.  and f^,  243,  464. 
fourberie,  464. 
fourbu,  423. 
fourche,  i94S  577 ;  t(unes) fourchcs, 

194',  577- 
fourchu,  482. 
fourmi,  233. 
ffourmie,  233. 
fournil,  472. 
fourvoyer,  423. 
ffradre  (=  frere),  92,  1 13. 
fragile,  500  S  551,  563. 
fragilite,  559. 
fraiche,  278. 
fraichesecloses  (//.  ^fraiche  eclose), 

407,  589  ;  f  fraiches-tuees,  588. 
frais,  278. 
ffraische,  278. 
fraise,  127. 
fraisier,  477. 
ffraisle  (=  frele),  141. 
ifraisnin,  579. 
franc,  -he,  274,  277,  413. 
fran9ais,    -e,    188,    269,    276,    486 

{see  also  ffranceis,  tfran9ois) ;  a 

la  francaise,  445. 
France,  184,  188,  232,  463^  607. 
ffranceis,  -e  (=fran9ais,  -e),  269, 

606. 
franche  {f.  ^  franc,  which  see). 
Franche-Comte,  248. 
franchir,  560. 
franchise,  483. 
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franco-anglais,  503. 

ffrancois  (  =  francais),  160. 

Fran9ois,  606  ;   Francois  deux,  835. 

Franque,  274,  277  ^ 

frapper,  680,  691,  706. 

■ffredre,  147. 

ffreis,  127. 

ffreit  (  =  froid>,  97,  120,  127. 

frele,  141,  500  ^  551,563. 

frelete,  559. 

frere,  147,  218,  251,  412,  434,  611 

{see  also  ffradreX 
+fres  (=  frais),  278. 
ffresc  (  =  frais),  278. 
ffresche  (  =  fraiche),  278. 
fripon,  475,  557. 
frire  {and pis.  of),  367. 
(cheval  de)  frise,  446. 
froid,  -e,  97,  120-1,  127,  275,  456. 
Froideval,  242. 
i-frois,  127. 
froisser,  125 '. 
+froissier,  125  *. 
ffroit  (=  froid),  127,  275. 
fromage,  105,  130,  467. 
froment,  105,  242. 
front,  242,  414. 
frontail,  462. 
tfrontal  {subs.),  462. 
frottis,  469. 
froufrou,  444,  524. 
ffruissier  (  —  froisser),  125  ^ 
fruit,  -s,  102,  218,  219,575. 
+fu  (  =  focum,  feu),  96  -. 
ffu  {pt.  o/etre),  102  ',  370. 
ffui  (//  ^etre),  102^,  370. 
ffuildre  (=  foudre),  229^. 
fuir  {aiidpts.  of),  367,  684, 688, 689 ; 

fse  fuir,  689. 
tfuis  (//.  oft\x€)  102'. 
ffuit  (//.  o/etve),  102  '. 
fulmicoton,  497. 
fumivore,  497. 
ffuneraille,  577. 
funerailles,  577. 
fur,  1 60, 

fus  (//.  o/etve),  102  ',  370. 
fusil,  472. 
ffust  (sttds.),  95. 
ffusteide  (  =  futaie),  105. 
ffustes  (pL  o/^ire),  370. 
fut  (//.  ^etre,  7uhich  see  also),  102  ', 

583. 


fut  {subs.),  95,  414. 
futaie,  105,  482. 
futaille,  473. 
fuyard,  487. 


tgab,  256. 
gabarit,  517. 
gachis,  469. 
gagne-pain,  574. 

g^h  413- 

tgaiement,  382.    • 

gaillardise,  457,  483. 

gaiment,  382, 

gaine,  112. 

galant,  833. 

galantin,  475. 

gale,  510. 

gallo-romain,  502. 

ganache  {subs,  and  adj.),  447,  469. 

gant,  460,  512. 

gantelet,  460,  485. 

garant,  463. 

garantie,  464. 

gar9on,  224,  251. 

gar9onnet,  485. 

garde  (//.  ^/garder),  713. 

garde  {subs.  in.  and /.),   247,    251, 

447,719- 
(prendre)  garde,  719. 

garde(-s)-chasse,  574  ^ 

garde(-s)-malade,  574 '. 

garde-manger,  574  ^ 

garder  {and  pis.  of),  112,  713. 

garde-robe,  -s,  239,  574 \  844. 

gardien,  474. 

gare!  450. 

tgargater,  gargoter,  462. 

garnement,  mauvais  garnement,  548. 

garnir,  476,  548,  680. 

gamison,  476. 

gars,  224. 

tgas  (//.  <7/tgab),  256. 

Gascogne,  112. 

gascon,  447. 

gastrose,  501. 

gater,  112. 

gateur,  462,  479. 

gateux,  462,  479. 

gavotte,  447. 

tgazer  (  =  jaser),  490. 

gazouiller,  490. 
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geant,  126. 

gehenne,  522. 

geindre,  340,  560. 

gel,  77, 126,  144. 

gelee  de  groseille,  575- 

gelee  de  pomme,  -s,  576. 

geler  {and pts.  of),  350-1. 

fgemeau  (=  jumeau),  160. 

gemir  {and  pts.  of\  159,  340,  458, 

560. 
gencive,  127'. 
gendarme,  394,  396..  402. 
gendre,  119,  251.  • 
gene,  522. 
general,  496. 

g^neralement  parlant,  768. 
generalisation,  477. 
generaliser,  496. 
generalissime,  285^ 
genie,  188. 

tgenoil  (==  genou)  259,  471. 
^(a)   genoillons,    genouillons,    378, 

794. 
genou,  -X,  155,  257,  259,  262,  471. 
tgenouil,  -s  (  =  genou),  155,  257, 

262. 
f(a)    genouillons,    genoillons,    794, 

378. 
gens  (//.  <7/"fgent,  which  see),  245-6, 

257>  259;  gensde  bien,  591. 
tgent,  126,  245,  257,  259. 
fgentement,  835. 
gentil,  -le,  274,  280,  380-1,  472, 
gentillatre,  488. 
fgentilment,  381. 
gentiment,  381.  * 

tgenz  (=  gens),  257. 
geolier,  -iere,  477-8. 
Georges,  77,  224. 
Gerald,  485. 
Gerart,  132. 
Geraud,  485. 
gerbee,  481. 

gesir  {and pts.  of)^  28^,  100,  374. 
tgie  (=  je),  326. 
tgiel  (=  gel),  126,  144. 
gigot,  485. 
Gilles,  224. 
gingembre,  127. 
tgist  {pt.  o/gesb),  28^,  100. 
tgiste  { =  gite),  354. 
gite,  100,  354. 
givre,  77. 


glace,  no,  125,  543. 

glacial,  -s,  282. 

glaciere,  478. 

glacis,  469. 

gland,  414;  glands  de  chene,  578. 

gloire,  126. 

tglorie,  126, 

glorieux,  152. 

glouglou,  444.  524. 

goeland,  510. 

Gonault,  485. 

gond,  126. 

gonfler,  694. 

tgont,  1 26. 

gorge,  76. 

gorge-blanche,  403. 

gorge-de-pigeon,  243. 

gorgerette,  485. 

tgoule  (  =  gueule),  97. 

tgouleux,  459. 

goulot,  485. 

goulu,  459,  482. 

gourd  in,  475. 

gourm-cindise,  483. 

goiit,  76. 

(le)  gouter,  451. 

(ne  .  .  .  )  goutte,  827,  828  ;  n'y  voir 

goutte,  639. 
goutte  a  goutte,  379. 
goutte  asiatique  (pop.  — ■  goutte  scia- 

tique),  ^93. 
gouttiere,  478. 
gouvernail,  471. 
tgouvernant  {stids.),  252. 
gouvernante,  251,  252. 
gouverneur,  251,  252. 
tgradir,  147. 
tgraille,  471. 

grain,  -s  (  =  granum),  226-8. 
(veiller  au)  grain  {squall),  545. 
fgraindre  (=  grandior),  283. 
graine,  226-8,  460. 
grainetier,  460. 
tgrair,  147. 

tgraisle  (=  grele),  141. 
grammaire,  249. 
grand,    -e,  76,  120-1,  270-1,   275, 

.M3»  .^80,  478,  485,  552,  832,  833 

{see  also  fgrant,  fgranz). 
tgrand  coup  (  =  beaucoup),  T93. 
grand  dommage,  613. 
grand  homme,  homme  grand,  121, 

552,  833'. 
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grand  ouvert./!//.  grandes  ouvertes, 

407,  5S9. 
grand'chambre,  270. 
grand'chose,  270. 
Grand-Couronne,  270. 
grand-croix,  270,  405. 
grandelet,  485. 
grandement,  284,  380. 
grandeur,  457,  478. 
grand'faim,  270. 
Grand-Fontaine,  270. 
grand'garde,  270. 
grandir,  343. 

tgrandisme  ^sitj>.  ^grand;,  285. 
grandissime,  285  '. 
Grand-lande,  270. 
grand-li\Te,  398. 
Grand'maison,  270. 
grand-mere,  270. 
grand-messe,  270. 
grand-oncle,  419. 
Grandrive,  270. 
grand-rue,  270. 
grand'tante,  419. 
Grandville,  398. 
granit,  501. 

tgranment  (=^  grandement),  380. 
tgrant  (=  grand),  91,  120,  126,  275. 
Granville  =  Grandville,  270. 
tgranz,  91. 
grapin,  475. 
gras,  281. 
gras-double,  398. 
gratin,  475. 
grattoir,  455,  457. 
graveuse,  -s,  250  ^ 
gravir,  147. 
tgravoi,  482. 
gravois,  482. 
grec,  -s  {stibs.  and  adj),  257,  258, 

274,  447  {see  also  tgneu). 
grecque  (/.  ^grec),  274. 
greffier,  477. 

tgreignior  (=  grandiorem),  283. 
grele,  141,414. 
grenade,  517. 
grenat,  517. 
Grenelle,  1 30. 
grenier,  104. 
grenouille,  130,  471. 
grenu,  482. 

tgreque  (/.  ^/grec),  274. 
tgres  (=  grecs),  257,  258. 


greve,  482,  510. 

grief  {obs.  as  adj.),  275. 

tgriefment,  381. 

tgriefve,  275. 

fgrieu  (=  graecum\  92. 

grieve,  275. 

grievement,  381. 

griffonner,  490. 

griguenaude,  486. 

grille,  471. 

grimoire,  249. 

grippe-minaud,  441, 

gris,  -e,  273,  276,  832. 

gris-perle,  435. 

grognard,  487. 

grognon,  281,  475. 

gronder,  684. 

gros,  276,  477,  832. 

gros-mangeur,  573. 

grossier,  477. 

grotesque,  496. 

gruyere,  446. 

-f-guaine,  112. 

tguarder,  112. 

fguarir,  112. 

tGuascogne,  112. 

tguaster  (=  gater),  112. 

gue,  76,  112. 

Guenegaud,  485. 

guenon,  255,  470. 

guenuche,  470. 

guepe,  112. 

tguerait  (=  gueret),  129. 

guere,    193,    382,    545,    825,    828; 

tgueres,  377. 
gueret,  129. 

guerir,  112,  159,476,  514. 
guerison,  476. 

Guernelle  (z;;/^.y»;' Grenelle),  130, 
guernouille  {vtilg.   for  grenouille), 

130. 
guerre,  112,  116. 
tguespe,  113. 
tguet  (=  gue),  112. 
gueule,  97,  126,  459. 
gui,  76. 

guide  (;;/.  and/.)^  247,  250. 
guider,  554-5. 
guillemet,  446. 
guinderesse,  253. 
guinee,  446. 
gutte,  76. 
Guyard,  487. 
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II. 

ha!  fhalas!  387-8. 

habiller,  680. 

habler,  518. 

Hachard,  487. 

hache  menu,  fhachee  menue.  407. 

liachis,  469. 

haha  (suds.),  453. 

hale!  133. 

haine,  146. 

hair  {and  pts,  of),  357-8,  514,  706  ; 

fha'ir  de  haine,  685. 
t(il)  haite,  696. 
'j-hal9or  (=  altiorem),  283  {see  also 

fhau9or). 
fhanste,  -s  (  =  hampe),  579. 
hardes,  577. 
fhardieur,  -ime  {degrees  of  hardi), 

285  \ 
(les)  haricots,  79. 
Haricourt,  189. 
hamais,  486. 
harpagon,  446. 
harpon,  479. 

hasard,  coup  de  hasard,  561. 
't'hasardeur,  462. 
hasardeux,  462,  481, 
hase,  255. 

hater,  fse  hater  {and  pts.  of),  6S8. 
^haubart,  149. 
haubert,  149. 
i-haucor(=  altiorem),  592  {see  also 

thal9or). 
haut,  128,283,377,  592.832  {see  also 

fhautisme). 
hautain,  474. 
haut-de-chausse,  -s,  402. 
hauteur,  457. 

fhautisme  {sup.  of  haut).  285. 
haut-mal,  398. 
Havard,  487. 
fhaveir  (=  avoir),  141. 
(le)  Havre,  606. 
havre-sac,  191,  515. 
he!  the  las  I  387-8. 
heberger,  563. 

hebreu  {adj.),f.  hebraique,  281. 
Hebreu   {subs.),   -e,  -x,   281-2  {see 

also  febreu,  iebrieu). 
hectometre,  502. 
fheir,  414. 


hclas !  388,  446. 

f  helmes  d'acer,  579. 

heraut,  486. 

herbe,  95. 

fherberge,  563. 

herbette,  191,  455. 

hermine,  447. 

heroi-comique,  503  ^. 

heur  (=  augurium),  105,  127,  146  '. 

heure  (  —  hora) ,  98  ^ 

heureux,  -euse,  158,  253,  802, 

hibou,  262. 

hier,  78,  157  ^  380. 

hiver,  242. 

ho!    387-8. 

fhoiel  (=  hoyau),  259. 

hoir,  414,  460. 

hoirie,  460. 

hola  !  388  ;  {as  subs.),  453,  570. 

homard,  fhomart,  462. 

homme,  -s,  120,  191,  246,  251,  415, 
,529,  531  {see  also  fhons,  fom, 
fome,  on)  ;  homme  brave,  grand, 
552»  833*;  homme  bon,  galant, 
habile,  savant,  triste,  833  ^ 

homme  de  bien,  591. 

homme  de  peine,  402. 

honneur,  162,  248. 

hongre  {as  subs.),  447. 

honnete  homme,  246,  613. 

fhons  (=  homme),  221. 

honte,  450. 

hopital,  67. 

fhor,  422. 

hormis,  423,  450,  773,  807. 

horoscope,  236. 

horreur,  162,  248. 

ho  IS  {prep.,  used  also  as  adv.  and 
prefix),  385,  422,  432,  438,  807 
{see  also  fors). 

hors  de,  807. 

f  hors  du  sens,  438. 

hors  que,  807. 

hors-d'oeuvre,  423,  438. 

hortensia,  240. 

bote,  -sse,  66,  149,  252,  484. 

hotel,  105,  149  {^see  also  fostel). 

hotel-Dieu,  401,  435. 

houssine,  475. 

hoyau, -X,  152,  259. 

hu!  524. 

huer,  524. 

fhui,  376,  835. 
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huilc,  196 '. 
huis,  196  ^ 

huit,  loi,  162,  194,  196. 
huitain,  196,  205. 
hnitaine,  205,  474. 
'[•huitante,  197,  199. 
fhuiteine,  474. 
huitieme,  196,  204. 
fhuitiesme,  204. 
humain,  415. 
humanitaire,  495. 
humanite,  531. 
humeur,  24S, 
hydrogene,  502. 
hyene,  254. 
hymne,  236. 
hyperchloruie,  506. 
hypoazotique,  506. 
hypotypose,  506. 

I. 

fi  (=  y),  298,  376,  698. 

fia  (  =  il  y  a),  698. 

•j-icel,  -s,  311. 

tiftele,  311. 

•f-icelei,  311. 

+10611,  311. 

ticelle,  -s,  309,  311. 

ticelui,  309,  311. 

ficest,  309. 

ficeste,  -s,  310. 

ficestei,  310. 

ficesti,  309. 

ficestui,  309. 

•ficeux,  309. 

+icez,  309,  310. 

ici,  309,  313,  3S4,  ^H7y  ^35- 

+icil,  308,  309,  311. 

+icist,  308,  309. 

+ico,  308,  309. 

ideal,  282. 

tidle  (=  idole),  230  ^ 

idole,  230. 

tieo  (=^  je),  290. 

fiere,  -s,  -t,  -nt,  &c.  \/>/s.  of  ctre), 

369.  370. 
t(l')ierre  (=  lierre),  444. 
ignoble,  -s,  547. 
ignorer,  683,  716. 
+il  (  --  illi,  nom.pl.),  95*,  295. 
il,  -s  i pers.  pron.),  95',  181,  2S9', 

292-5,  297,  311,  621-2  {see  also 

+ilz;. 


il  {neiit.  or  imp. pron.),  297-S,  622, 

652,  744,  l^h-^' 

+11  a  (  =  il  y  a),  639 ;  fill  a,  698  ; 
+11  va  de  (  —  il  y  va  de),  639 ;  il 
y  ^>  639,  698  ;  il  est  certain,  il  est 
vrai,  que,  311,  714;  il  se  pent 
faire  que,  716.  {For  other  imper- 
sonal verbs  7vith  il  for  subject 
\e.g.  il  pleut],  see  the  verb.) 

lie,  67. 

Ilion,232. 

+illec,  143  V 

+illuec,  143  ^ 

+ilors  (=  alois},  379. 

ilot,  67,  485. 

+ilz  (  =  ils,  accented  use  .  624. 

(s')imaginer,  736. 

immensement,  382. 

imminence,  496. 

imminent,  496. 

implacable,  499. 

importer,  698. 

+imposer  a  (  =  en  imposer  ai,  636. 

impossible,  592. 

impromptu,  494. 

impunement,  382. 

impuni,  -e,  382. 

+impuniement,  382. 

impure,  68. 

incapable,  704. 

incomplet,  -ete,  276. 

(les)  Indes,  607. 

indienne  {adj.  aJid  subs).  447. 

indigo  {sitbs.  and  adj.) ^  447. 

indiscret,  -ete,  275. 

in-dix-huit,  498. 

inextinguible,  499. 

inferieur,  -e,  279. 

(ime)  infinite  (de),  781,  782. 

in-folio,  498. 

inimitie,  144. 

injuste,  68,  499. 

inquiet,  -ete,  276. 

insulte,  248. 

insulter,  248. 

insurge  {parlic.  and  subs.).  450,  570. 

interdire,  424. 

interligne,  247,  425. 

internat,  496. 

interocw'anique,  415. 

intervalle,  236. 

intrigue,  237. 

irai,  -s,  &c.  {pts.  jailer),  352. 
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iroquois,  447. 

irriter,  680. 

isard,  517. 

tissir,  352. 

issu  {pt.  «2/^tissir),  352. 

issue  {subs.),  449,  532. 

fist  («=  iste),  91,  308. 

fiste,  308  ^ 

Italic,  607, 

five  (=  equa,  mare),  loi,  109. 

i voire,  237. 

fivorin,  579. 

ivre-mort, //.  ivres-morts,  407,  589'. 

ivresse,  483. 

ivrogne,  -sse,  252. 


J. 

j'  (=je),  290. 

tja,  103,  128,  148,  376. 

Jacques,  224  {see  also  fjaques). 

Jacquot,  447,  485. 

jadis,  377. 

fjalos,  112. 

tjalous,  112. 

jalousie,  464. 

jaloux,  -se,  112,  276,  464,  802. 

jamais,  380,  384,  826-7,  829. 

jambe,  558. 

Janvier,  109. 

Japon,  232,  607. 

tjaponois  (=  Japonais),  160. 

tjaques,  128. 

jars,  255. 

jaser,  490,  514. 

jatte,  562. 

jaunatre,  488. 

jaunisse,  469  \ 

f jay  ant  (=  geant),  126. 

je,67,  77,  84^  94,   133,  181,  289  ^ 

290,  292  ^,  309,  326,  624. 
ie  soussigne,  290,  624. 
Jean,  188. 
jeanjean,  446. 
Jeanne,  184,  188. 
Jeanneton,  475. 
jeannot,  446. 
tjeo  (=je),  290. 
Jerusalem,  232. 
jesuite  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 
jeter  {pts.  of),  350,  351. 
jeton,  475. 


jeu,  -X,  96',  144,  158,  262  [see  also 

tjou  =  jocum). 
jeudi,  400. 
jeun,  69. 

jeune,  485,  612,  832. 
jeunet,  485. 

tjieu  (  =jeu),  96%  144. 
tjiou(  ^jeu),  962,  143. 
+Jo  (=  je),  290,  309,  326. 
joie,  126,  226. 
joindre  {and  pts.  of),  119,  124,  127, 

368. 
joint,  124. 
jointure,  382,  481. 
tjoliement,  382. 
joliment,  596. 
jonch^e,  481. 
jonquille,  243. 

tjom  (=  jour),  95,  no,  258-9. 
tjors  (=  jour),  258. 
tjou  (=  ego,  je),  290,  309. 
+jou  (  =  jocum,  jeu),  92  ^ 
tjou  (  =  jugum,  joug),  92  ^ 
joue  {cheek),  41,  481,  558,  562. 
jouee,  481.  ^  , 

jouer,  686,  6S9,  690 ;  se  jouer,  690. 
joujou,  262. 
jour,  83,  95,   no,  258,   459,  608; 

jour  de  fete,  578;  jour  de  I'an, 

530  ;  jours  ouvrables,  473. 
journal  {subs,  and  adj.),  445,  459, 

472,530- 
journalisme,  496. 
journaliste,  496. 
journee,  158,  459. 
tjovente  {syn.  <?/"jeunesse),  635. 
tju  (  =  jeu),  96^. 
juger,  714. 

]\x\{{subs.  and  adj.),  447, 
jujube,  112. 
Jules,  224. 

jumeau,  -x,  -elle,  153,  160,  280,  281. 
tjumel  (=  jumeau),  280. 
jument,  226,  243,  255. 
junte,  69. 
jupon,  475. 

tjurat  (  =  juravit),  743. 
jurer,  714. 
tjus  {adv.),  376. 
jusqu'a,  743,  748. 
jusqu'a  ce  que,  387,  726. 
jusque,  95,  no,  379;  (  =  jusqu'a  ce 

que),  726. 
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jusqu'ici,  S35. 

justaucorps,  402. 

juste,  273;   {as  adv.),  chanter  juste, 

446. 
justesse,  455,  483. 
justice,  -s,  575. 
+juz  (  =  juste,  m.),  273. 

K. 

fKarle  (=  Charles),  92. 
fKarlo  (=  Charles),  92. 
•j-Karlus  («=  Charles),  92. 
fkeue,  98. 
kilometre,  502. 
kirsch,  515. 
knout,  516. 

L. 

r  (  =  la,  le,  ill,  flo),  299  {sec  a/sole) ; 
etiphonic  in  fdiral'on,  &c.,  328. 

la  {phonetics,  and  use  as  pron.'),  84  \ 
103,  293,  296,  311,  630-3;  {use 
as  art.),  293,  298-9.   {See  also  le.) 

la,  84s  103,  309,  313,  376,  384,  388, 

839- 
labeur,  249. 

Labb^,  444. 

labour,  249. 

labourer,  249. 

lac,  -s,  257. 

lacher,  144. 

ladre    {subs,  and  adj.),   -esse,   252, 

446,  447,  605. 
fladrcn  (=  larron),  220. 
Lafont,  269. 
Lagny,  100. 
laid,  461,  478. 
laideron,  250,  461,  475. 
laideur,  478. 
laie,  255. 
lainage,  468. 
flaira  (=  laissera),  627. 
flairme  (=»  larme)  39,  149. 
tlais  (=  legs),  225. 
laisse,  66. 
laisser  {and  pts.  of),  144,  225,  627, 

694,  705.  736,  737.  741,  742,  847 

{see  also  f  laissier). 
laisser  aller  {inf.),  695 ;  {subs.),  406. 
tlaissier,  100,  106,  124,  144. 
lait,  461;    lait  d'anesse,   578;    lait 

d'anon  'vulg.for  laudanum),  493. 


laitage,  461,  468. 
laiterie,  461,  465. 
laitier,  461. 
laitue,  123,  468. 
flaitugue,  123. 
Lallemand,  606. 
lambris,  120. 
lame,  120. 
lamentable,  473. 
lamenter,  686. 
Lamothe,  606. 
lampe,  117,  476. 
lampion,  476. 
lance,  125. 
lancer,  40  ^. 
lance-tonnerre,  443. 
landau,  -s,  262. 
lange,  109. 
Langlois,  444. 
langue,  139,  188. 
lansquenet,  515. 
flaor  (=  labeur),  249. 
laque,  247. 

flare  (=  large,  m.),  273,  277,  278. 
larcin,  94,  159. 
lard,  120. 

large,  273,  278,  478  {sec  also  flare). 
largesse,  454. 
largeur,  457,  478. 
larme,  39,  149,491. 
larmoyer,  491. 

flarrecin  (=  larcin),  94,  159. 
larron,  -s,  220,  475. 
.  flart  (=  lard),  120. 
las     (  =  lassum),    -se,     276 ;     (^.v 

interj.),  388,  446  ;  lasse  chetive  I 

388. 
flas  (=  lacs,//.  <7/"Iac),  257. 
flaschier  (=  lacher)  144. 
laudanum,  493. 
laurier,  98. 

lavage,  232,454-7,  468. 
Laval,  242,  271,  444. 
lavande,  486. 
flavandier,    250';  lavandiere,   250, 

486. 
lavasse,  456,  468. 
laver  {and  pts.  of),  46,    in,   113, 

333,  457>468. 
laveur,  457,  468  ^ 
lavez  (//.  <?/" laver),  46. 
lavis,  469. 
lavons  {pt.  ^ laver),  46. 
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(fie)  Lazare,  605. 

Lazarus,  446,  447. 

blazer  ( ■=  ladre),  605. 

le  {phonetics,  and  use  as  fron.'),  45, 
67,  289,  293-4,  297,  630-3  ;  {use 
as  art.),  293,  298-300,  311,  328, 
603-8,  642-3 ;  {;use  as  logical 
neuter)^  630-3. 

Le  Havre,  606. 

Le  Nostre,  606. 

le  plus,  285,  598. 

leans,  139,  806. 

lebel,  446. 

Lebreton,  606. 

le9on,  no,  125,  476. 

■fledre  (=  larron),  220. 

tlef,  fiefs  {pts.  (/laver),  46,  333. 

Lefevre,  444. 

Lefran9ais,  606. 

legal,  -aux,  282. 

leger,  -ere,  144,  279;  a  lalegere,  445. 

legerete,  482. 

tlegier  (=  leger),  144. 

legs,  224-5. 

leguer,  225. 

legumes,  576. 

flei  (=  legem,  /(?/),  141. 

+lei  (  =  illei),  295-7. 

Lejeune,  444. 

Lemoinne,  444. 

lendemain,  443. 

lent,  -e,  381. 

lentement,  381. 

lentille,  471. 

fleon,  -s  (=  lion),  219. 

lepreux,  159. 

lequel  {including  lesquels,  laquelle, 
lesquelles,  aiiquel,  duquel,  &c.% 
208,  315,  659,  660,  663-5,  667, 
669,  674-7. 

flequel  que  .  .  .,  733  \ 

flerme  (=  larme\  149. 

flerre,  -s  (=  larron),  220-1. 

les  {pj-on.)  (=  illos),  132,  294-5, 
297-8.  630-3  ;  (=-illas),  132, 
295-8,  311,  630-3;  {as^  article), 
293,.  298-300  ;  les  haricots,  79. 
{See  also  le.) 

ties  (//.  ^laver),  46,  333. 

fles  (=  legs),  225. 

les,  les,  or  flez  {which  see  also)  {prep. 
=  latus),  226,  402. 

lese-majeste,  398. 


lestement,  159. 

-f-let  (//.  ^laver),  46. 

*t"(unes)  letres  (=  lettre,  epistle),  194, 

577. 
■fletret  (=  lettre),  104. 
fletrin  (=  lutrin),  160. 
lettre,  104. 
lettre,   see  f  (unes)  letres ;    flettres 

royaux,  269. 
tleu  {pt.  of\\x€),  364. 
leur,  -s,  288,  293-5,  297,  304,  306-7, 

630,641,643. 
levant  {partic.  and  subs.),  448. 
fleve,  -s,  -t,  -nt  {pts.  of  laver),  46, 

333- 
flevediz,  "j-leveis,  fleveiz  (=  levis), 

469. 
Leveque,  444. 
lever,  se  lever  {and  pts.  of),  46,  113, 

334>  350.  354%  469*  693,  695. 
levez  (//.  ^  lever),  46. 
(le)  levier  {pop.  for  I'evier),  444. 
levis,  469. 
levite,  247. 

levons  {pt.  of  lever),  46. 
levraut,  486. 
levre,  226,  228. 
levrette,  255. 
levrier,  255. 

flez  (  =  les),  222,  226,  385,  402. 
■fli  {art.,  =  illi,  notti.  masc.  sing,  and 

pi.),  298. 
fli   {pers.  pron.  =  illi,  daf.  smg.'^, 

293-6. 
liberateur  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 
liberer,  493,  560. 
liberte,  -s,  574. 
libraire,  464. 
librairie,  464-5,  541. 
licou,  393,  396. 
tlief,  &c.  {pts.  ^ lever),  46. 
lien,  see  fli-ien. 
lier,  78,  393. 

(le)  lierre  (=  fVierre),  444. 
liet  {pt.  ^  lever),  46. 
lieu,  78,  96  ^,  158,  433  {see  also  tliou, 

f  lou  =  locum) ;    en  son   lieu  et 

place,  581. 
lieutenant,   406;  lieutenant  de   roi, 

608. 
tlieve,  -s,  -nt  {pts.  ^ lever),  46,  334. 
lievre,  255. 
ligne,  109,  413. 
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lignite,  501. 

fliien  (=  lien},  127. 

flil  (=■■  lis\  225. 

lilas  {suh.  aud adj.).  435,  436  '.  447, 

591. 
liliacees,  495. 
liliees,  495. 
Lille,  444. 

limaille,  227,  455,  473. 
limite,  23S. 

linceul,  -s,  125,  155,  257,  261,  470. 
flinceus  (=  linceuls),  155. 
flinceux  (=  linceuls)  257. 
+lin9uel  (=  linceul),  125. 
linge,  109,  413. 
lion,  -s,  -ne,  iii,  255,  475  'see  also 

•fleon). 
i-liou  (=  lieu),  96",  143. 
lippu,  482. 
liquefacteur,  497. 
liquefaction,  497. 
liquefier,  497. 
lire  {and  pts.of),  loi,  331-2,  340-1, 

362,  364,  367,  372-3,  458,  707. 
lis  {subs.'),  224-5,  470. 
lisant  (//.  ^lire),  332, 
liserolle,  470. 
lisette,  441,  443. 
lisenr,  458. 
lisse,  67. 
lisser,  421. 
listel,  153. 
lit  (//.  of  lire),  iot. 
fliveau  (=  niveau),  129. 
•j'livel  (=  niveau),  129. 
livraison,  476. 
livre,  -s  (=  librura,  book),  66,  189, 

218,  219,  221,  267. 
livre  (  =  \ihxa.,  powtd),  541. 
livrer,  476. 
livret,  485. 
livret-police,  436. 
+liz  (  =  lis),  225. 
tlo  (=  le),'  294,  298-9,  311. 
'|-loer(  =  loner,  to  praise, and  pis.  of), 

105,  346-7,  693. 
loge  d'avant-scene,  412,  437. 
logicien,  495. 
logique,  495. 
loi,  74,  141. 
loin,  70,  T50,  279. 
tloing,  150. 
Loing  {river),  189. 


lointain,  474. 

Loire,  189. 

+lois  (  =  louche, ;//.),  273. 

loisir,  -s  {subs.),  451. 

t(il)  loist  (  =  est  loisible),  696. 

flombril  (  =  nombril),  444. 

Ton,  244,  328  {see  also  on). 

flonc  (=  long),  120,  140,  277,  278. 

Londres,  188,  232. 

long,  -ue,   1 20-1,   140,   274,   277-8, 

832. 
tlonge  (  =  longue),  278. 
flonges,  377. 
longitude,  495. 
longtemps,,377^ 
Longue-Epee,  405. 
longuement,  835. 
longue-vue,  404. 
flor  (  =  laurum),  98. 
flor  (=  illorum,  leur),  295. 
floriol,  462. 
loriot,  462. 
lors,  379. 
lorsque,  45I,  725. 
floru  (=  leur),  295. 
losange,  249. 

flossignol  (--  rossignol),  129. 
flot  (//.  ^/floer),  346. 
"j-lou  (  =  locum,  lieu),  92  ', 
flou  (  =  lupum,  loup),  92  '. 
louable,  457. 
louche  {vL.  ajtdf),  273. 
louer  {to praise),  105,  347,  351,  691, 

693,  706  {see  also  f  loer). 
louis,  446. 
loup,    255,    435    {see   also    t'ou    = 

lupum). 
loup-garou,  435. 
lourdaud,  486. 
lourdise,  457. 
loutre  (;';/.  and f.),  447. 
louvat,  484. 
louve,  255. 
lovelace,  446. 
loyal,  472. 
loyalement,      floyalment,     floyau- 

ment,  269,  381. 
floz  {pt.  ^floer),  346. 
Lozere,  189. 

•f-lu  {—  locum,  lieu\  96  \ 
flu  (  —  lectum,  pt.  ofXw^i,  364. 
luciole,  471. 
luetic,  443. 
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lui  {^phonetics,  ami  use  as  dative)^ 
74,  142,  288-9,  295-7.  630?  ^97' 
789. 

\\xi  {accented accusal.},  289,  294,  297, 
623. 

lui-meme,  307. 

lundi,  400,  608,  831. 

lune,  188,  608, 

lunettes,  577. 

lupin,  579. 

lutrin,  160. 

lyre,  66-7. 


M. 

ma,  67,   103,   III    {see   also  nion' ; 

ma  mie  (=  m'amie),  303. 
macher,  40  ^. 
machiavel,  446. 

machine  a  coudre,  a  vnpcur,  402. 
machonner,  490. 
madame,  398,  434. 
mademoiselle,  398. 
madone,  562. 
f  maent  (  =  manet),  102. 
fmaeste,  128. 
mafflu,  482. 
-f-la  Magdelaine,  605. 
-j-maieur,  128,  284. 
maigre,  100,  122,  241,  S32. 
maigreur,  241. 
raaillet,  470. 
mailloche,  470. 
fmaillol,  462. 
maillot,  462. 

main,  -s,  91,  102,  190.  ->ji. 
main  d'ceuvie,  402. 
main-chaude,  398, 
fmaindre  {=^io  rejuain),  340. 
mainmortable,  472. 
maint  {adj.),  206-7,  754- 
'I'maint  (=  manet),  102. 
maintenant,  383. 
maintenir,  440, 
maintien,  453. 
fmaior,  fmaiour,  128. 
maire,  221,  284-5,  4^4- 
mairerie  {vulg.for  mairie),  464. 
mairie,  464. 

mais  {^  as  adv.  -■  davantage),  376, 
636*;  {as  couj.),  386;  fniais  .  .  . 
que,  819. 


maison,  531. 

maisonnette,  485. 

maitre,  -sse,  252,  484,  611. 

maitre-clerc,  434.  / 

maitie-es-arts,  402. 

(Sa)  Majeste,  434. 

majeur,  -e,  279,  284  {see  fmaieur). 

mal   (  =  malum,  suds.),  pi.  maux, 

103,  188,  257. 
mal    (=  male,    adv.    and  prefix), 

284,  384,  411,  418,432. 
tmal  apeitement  {adv.\  836. 
malachite,  238,  501. 
malade,  464. 
maladie,  464. 
maladif,  483. 
maladroit,  406. 
malaise,  234. 
malaise,  418. 
malandrin,  521. 
f  malastru,  468. 
male,  28%  95,  254,  832. 
malediction,  500. 
malembouche,  418. 
malentendu,  406,  418. 
malfa9on,  398. 
malfaiteur,  478. 
maigre,  151,  385,  545;  maigre  que, 

732. 
malheur,  146^  398. 
malhonnete,  418,  551. 
Malibran,  232. 
malin,  -igne,  278-9. 
'j^maline  (—  maligne),  279 ^ 
malines  {lace),  446. 
malintentionne,  406. 
malle-poste,  436. 
malmener,  418. 
i^malcstru,  468. 
malotru,  468. 
malpropre,  418. 
fmals  (//.  ofuxsiV),  103. 
fmalsade,  151. 
maltraiter,  395,  418. 
malveillance,  418. 
malveillant,  418. 
malverser,  418. 
'j-malveuillant,  418. 
maman,  251. 

ra amour,  -s  (  =  m'amour,  -s),  303. 
manche,  247. 
mandarin,  191,  517. 
mander,  718. 
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inanes,  238. 

fmangeanz,  28  \ 

manger,    144,  558,  706;  {pts.   of), 

^8',  346,  349,  35 ^  7",  777;  i^^' 
suds.),  ^^i,  735.  {See  also  f  man- 
gier.) 

mangeras  (//.  <?/" manger),  711. 

fmangier  {and  pts.  of),  100,  144, 
349  {see  also  manger). 

fmangir  {and  pts.  of',  dialectal  for 
manger),  346,  349. 

«ianoeuvre,  247. 

inanccuvrer,  440. 

manoir  {^11  se  as  vb.  =  to  re/?iain), 
247»  340;  {as  subs.),  451. 

manquer,  699,  736 ;  manquer  de 
courtoisie,  610. 

■mansion,  435. 

manteau,  -x,  153,  154,  257,  259, 
262. 

i-manteaus,  153. 

fmantel  (  =  manteau),  153, 154,  257, 

259- 
mantelet,  154. 
•fmar  (=  mala  hora),  380. 
marais,  486. 
anaratre,  251,  399,  4S8. 
marbre,  481. 
tmarbrin,  579. 
anarchand,  462. 
fmarchant,  462. 
marche,  100,  104  \  I49. 
marche-pied,  442. 
marcher,    144,    683;     (f^.c    subs.), 

735. 
•f-marchier,  144. 

fmarchiet  (=  marche),  100,  104  \ 
mardi,  400,  831. 
imarechal,  509,  541. 
tmareschal  (=  marechal),  509. 
Margot,  447,  485. 
anari,  251. 
(une)  mariee,  449. 
marin,  107,  414-5,  459- 
marion,  475. 
jTiavitime,  579. 
fmarle  (=  marae),  510. 
marmalade  de  pommes,  517. 
marmorin,  579. 
marne,  510. 
marneron,  461. 
maroquin,  447. 
marquer,  1 49. 


marqueter,  490. 

marquis,  -e,  252,  486. 

marraine,  251. 

Marseillais,  486. 

marteau,  484, 

martel  (en  tete),  153. 

martin,  441,  447. 

Martin-baton,  434. 

martinet,  447. 

Martin-sec,  404. 

Martin-Sire,  404. 

fmasle  (  =  male,  ivhich  see),  95. 

masque,  247. 

masse,  468. 

massif,  483. 

fmassis,  483. 

massue,  468. 

mat  {checkmate),  522. 

mat,  -e  {dull),  275. 

Matapan,  189. 

•fmaterial,  -aux,  260. 

materiaux,  260,  577. 

materiel,  260. 

matin,  103. 

maturite,  500  ^  559. 

maudire,  418. 

fmaugre  (=  malgre),  151. 

maugreer,  151. 

maussade,  151,  418. 

mauvais,  284  ;  (le)  mauvais  vouloir, 

451;     mauvaise    humeur,     613; 

mauvaise  tete,  573. 
mauve  {subs,  and  adj.),  243,  447. 
maux  {pi.  ^mal,  which  see),  257. 
mazagran,  446. 
mazurka,  516. 

me,  67,  94,  133,  289,  291-2. 
Mecene,  506. 
m^chance,  375. 
mechancete,  375. 
mechant,  375,  425. 
mecontent,  406,  425. 
mecontenter,  425. 
mecreant,  406,  425. 
medaille,  476,  520. 
medallion,  476. 

fmedesme  (=  meme),  208,  308. 
medire  {and  pis.  of),  373,  425. 
medisance,  425. 
fmedre  (=  mere),  118,  221. 
tmeesmc,  208,  308. 
mefaire,  425. 
(se)  mefier,  425, 
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megarde,  425. 

fmei  (=  moi),  91,  97,  141,  291-2, 

304. 
fmeie,  -s  (-  mienne,  -s),  304,  834. 
meilleur,  283-5,  592- 
•fmeillor  (  =  meilleur),  284,  592. 
■fmeils  (=  mieux),  155. 
+(tu)  meines  (—  minas),  107. 
fmeins  (=  moins),  107,  141.  376. 
irneis  {--  mois),  117 -. 
melange,  249. 
meler,  93. 

i"(il)  membre  (v/).),  696. 
(les)  membres,  635. 
membru,  482. 
meme,  -s  {adj.,  adv.,  and  sith.),  206, 

208,  285,  307-8,  584-5,614,  833. 
memoire  (;//.  and/.),  247. 
menace  (//.  ^menacer),  28 \ 
menace  {s2ids.),  468. 
mendiante  {pai-tic.  and  subs,),  448. 
menent  (//.  ^mener),  47. 
fmeneur  (  =  minorem),  2  84. 
mener  [and pts.  of),  47,  554. 
i-menez(=  minatis),  107. 
menhir,  510. 

fmenteor  (=  menteur),  220. 
•j-mentere,  220. 
f  menteresse,  480. 
menterie,  464. 
menteur,  -euse,  220,  253,  464,  479, 

480. 
xai&w'iix  {and pts.  of),  367,479;    {as 

S2(ds.),  570. 
menton,  28^. 
menu,  107. 

fmeolle  (  =  moelle),  146. 
i-meos  (  =  meus),  303  ^ 
mephistopheles,  446. 
meplat,  425. 

meprendre,  407  ;  se  meprendre,  425. 
meprise,  425. 

mer,  67,  97,  107,  138,  191,  226,  459. 
't'merche  (=  marche),  149. 
merci,  loi,  117,122,242-3;  (Dieu) 

merci,  831. 
fmercit  (=  merci),  117. 
mercredi,  400. 

mere,  40,  118,  221-2,  251,  412,  611. 
mere-patrie,  434. 
merle,  95. 

'I'merquer  {—  marquer),  149. 
merveille,  105,  109,  227,  473. 


mes,  132,  641  {see  also  mon), 

mesaise,  425. 

mesalliance,  425. 

mesallier,  425. 

mesavenir,  407. 

mesaventure,  406,  412,  425. 

+mescheance,  375. 

fmescheant,  375,  425. 

fmescheoir,  425. 

mesdames,  398. 

mesdemoiselles,  398. 

mesestimer,  425. 

mesintelligence,  425. 

fmesler  (=  meler),  93. 

f  mesme,  -s  ( =  meme),  208,  285,  584. 

Mesnil-le-Guerin,  401. 

messager,  -ere,  157. 

messe,  95,  138,  363,  450,  608. 

Messie,  607. 

messieurs,  398. 

messire,  302,  398. 

fmestice  (=  metisse),  277. 

'f-mestiz  (=  metis),  277. 

mesuser,  425. 

met  {pt.  ^mettre),  138. 

metis,  -se,  277. 

mets  {snds.),  363,  450. 

mettre  {and pts.  of),  120,  138,  361, 

367,  412,  450;   mettre  en  peine, 

610  ;  mettre  fin,  610. 
meuble,  500  ^,  563,  680. 
meubler,  680. 

't'meure  (=  mora,  mure),  160. 
meure  {pt.  ofmovixlx),  712. 
meurs,  meurt  {pts.  of  mourir),  335, 

337- 
meurtre,  547. 
meurtrir,  547. 
Meuse,  158. 
meute,  456. 

f  mevenir,  see  t(il)  mevient. 
t(il)  mevient,  696. 
Mexique,  232,  607. 
fmi  (=  vcLeAixxxQ.,  prep,  and p7-efix) , 

582,  614  {see  also  Index  of  ^Pre- 
fixes) . 
fmi  (  =  mei),  303. 
mi-aoCit,  242. 
mica,  240. 
Mi-Careme,  242. 
midi,  241,  608. 
mie  (=  mica),   193,  612;   fne  . .  , 

mie,  827,  828,  829. 
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(ma)  mie  (  =  m'amie),  303. 

mid,  96. 

-{-mieldre  (=  meilleur),  2S4. 

tmicls  (=^  mieux),  2S4. 

mien,  -s,  -ne,  -nes,  68,  145,  303-5, 

307,  641-2,  645  {see  also  fmeie, 

fmoie). 
miette,  193. 

■f-mieus  (  =  mieux),  2 84. 
mieux,  155,  283,  284,  595;  mieux 

(=  plutot)  .  .   .   que  (wi't/i  siil>J.) 

595  5  734»  (^^'^'^^  ^VO  737- 
mignard,  547. 

migraine,  510. 

mi-janvier,  242. 

mil,  95,  199,  228,  600,  602  ;  fmil  et 

trois,  407  ;  mil  trois,  407. 
•fmilante  (=  millefois),  200. 
•f-miliasse  (  =  milliard),  200. 
fmilie  (//.  of  rmWe),  200. 
mille,  199,  200,  228,  599,  602  ;  mille 

et  une  ^nuits),  407. 
mille-feuille,  405. 
mille-graine(-s),  405. 
milliard,  200-1. 
millieme,  204. 
millier,  104,  200. 
millimetre,  502. 
million,  -s,  200,  602,  782. 
millionieme,  204. 
mimi,  444. 
minaud,  441. 
mineur,  -e,  279,  284. 
miniaiure,  547. 
ministere,  531. 
minium,  547. 
minuit,  241. 
mioche,  470. 
miracle,  228  ^. 
mirent  {pi.  ^mettre),  120. 
mirer,  104. 

fmisdrent  [pt.  <?/'mettre),  120. 
miserable  etat,  613. 
mistral,  517. 

mitrailleuse  (stibs.  a7id  adj.),  445. 
mobile,  500  ',  563. 
i-mocquons  (//.  of  fmocquer,  mo- 

quer;,  688. 
mode,  247. 
modiste,  250. 
moelle,  146,  i6o,  161. 
moeurs,  248. 
moi,  74,   97,   141,   289,    291,   292, 


304,  448, 635  ;  {as  accented  nom.), 

625-6. 
(le)  moi,  448,  570. 
(le  non-)moi,  448. 
fmoie,  -s,  moye,  -s  (=  mienne,  -s), 

304,  642. 
fmoiien  (=  moyen),  145. 
moinaille,  473. 
moindre,  283,  284,  285. 
moine,  no,  510;   moinesse  (Jn  con- 

fempt),  252. 
moins  {adv.  and  prefix),  107,  141  ', 

193, 283-4, 376,3^4.425)432, 597- 
moins  que,   725. 
moins-value,  425,  427. 
mois,  117  ^;  mois  d'hiver,  578. 
moisir,  106,  340. 
moissonneuse,  480. 
fmoit  (=  moite,  ///.),  273. 
moite  (/;/.  andf),  273. 
moitie,  144. 
mol,  -lie,  f-s,  -lies   {see  also  mou), 

154,  269,  2S0. 
fmoldre  (=  moudre)  119,  372. 
Molieresque,  496. 
moUasse,  469. 
mollet,  485. 
fmols  (=  mous),  154. 
fmolt  (  =  multum),  835  (^6'^  also 

fmouf*. 
mon  {i n chiding  ma,  mes) ,  137,  181, 

302-3,    306,    641,   645-6;    mon 

ami,    75  '. 
monarchie,  492. 
monastere,  560. 
monde,  69. 

fmonie  (  =  moine),  no. 
monnaie,  399  {see  also  f  monnoie). 
monnayeur,  399. 
tmonnoie  (—  monnaie),  160. 
monogramme,  247. 
monseigneiir,  302,  398. 
monsieur,  398,  434,  479. 
mont,  -s,    189;    (par)  monts  et  par 

vaux,  242. 
Montaigu,  398. 
mont-de-piete,  402. 
^une)  montee,  449. 
monter,  429,   551,  685-7. 
monlrer,  697  ;  il  se  montre,  697. 
Montrouge,  189,  398. 
moquer,  se  moquer,  688-9. 
morbleu  !    401. 
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mordant  {partic.  and  subs.),  448. 

mordienne  !  401. 

mordieu,  401. 

mordiller,  490. 

mordre  {ajid  pts.  of),  363,  692. 

morfondre,  440. 

morguienne  !  401. 

morguieu !  401. 

fmorir,  iii. 

morphine,  475. 

■fmorrai  {pt.  ofvaownv),  338. 

mors  {subs,),  363,  450. 

mort  (  =  inortuuin,/a;'/»'(^-,).  361. 

mort    (=  mortem,   subs.),   66,  67, 

95,    III,     221,    -231,    317  ;    mort 

naturelle,  violente,  613. 
mort-Dieu !  401. 
mortel,  -elle,   103,  105,   154',  26c), 

271.  380,  472. 
mortellement,  381. 
fmortelment,  381, 
mot  a  mot,  379. 
mon,  -s,    154,    280,    485    (.sr^    a/so 

mol). 
mouchard,  487. 
mouche,  461,  470. 
(se)  moucher,  536-7. 
moucherolle,  471. 
moucheron,  455,  461,  475. 
mouchette,  485;  moucheltes,  577. 
mouchoir,  mouchoir  de  cou,  536-7. 
moudre  {and pts.  of),  119,  372. 
moujik,  516, 
moulin,  -s,  a  vent,  573. 
mourgeline,  441. 
mourir  {and  pts.  of),   iii,   316-7, 

322,  335,  337-8,  361,  365,  683-5, 

688,  712  ;  se  mourir  {and  pts,  of), 

688. 
mousseline,  446. 
moustachu,  482. 
fmout  (--multum),  284,  809  {see 

also  fmolt). 
moutardier,  478. 
moutier,  560. 
mouton,  255. 
moutonnier,  477. 
mouver  {pop.  for  mouvoir),  340. 
mouvoir  {and pts.  of),  105,  340,  365. 
tmouvre  (=  mouvoir),  340. 
fmoveir,  105. 
moyen,  68,  78,  145. 
moyennant,  385. 


fmuder  (=  muer),  113,  145,  147. 

muer,  145  {see  also  fmuder). 

muet,  -te,  275-6. 

tmuete  (  =  muette),  276. 

imui  (  =  muid),  lor. 

muid,  loi. 

mulatre,  -sse,  252. 

mule,  255. 

mulet,  255. 

multicolore,  497. 

multiforme,  497. 

multitude,  192. 

munir,  680. 

mur,  -s,    115,   190,    217,    219,    231, 

343,  490- 
mur,  500  ^. 

muraille,  -s,  109,  136. 

mure  (=  mora,  fmeure),  160. 

murer.  343,  490. 

murete,  559. 

muse  (—  musette),  434. 

musette,  434. 

musser,  510. 

mysticisme,  496. 

N. 

nacelle,  484. 

nacre,  481. 

nacrure,  481. 

nager,  549,  560  {see  also  fnagier). 

fnagier  {pts.  of),  348. 

naguere,  382,  698. 

naitre  {and  pts.  of^,  28',  317,  361, 

683. 
naivete,  482. 
tnape,  113,  129. 
napoleon,  446. 
nappe,  113,  129. 
nation,  70. 
national,  472. 
natural isme,  496. 
naturaliste,  496;  romancier  nalura- 

liste,  496  \ 
nature,  188,  413,  610. 
tNautre  (=  Le  Nostre),  606. 
naval,  282. 
naviguer,  549,  560. 
navire,  249. 

tne  (=  nee,  ni),  822-3. 
ne    (=  non,    atonic),   377,    593-4, 

818-23,    825-9,   836-8   {see  also 

fnen). 
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fne  .  .  .  un  ail,  bouton.  denier,  fctu, 

8a7;  ne  .  .  .  goutte..  827-8;  fne 

..  .mie,  193,  612,  827-8  ;  fne.  .  . 

mollis,    820;    ne  .  .  .   pas,    193, 

545,  818,  820-1,  827-9,  836-8; 

ne  .  .  .  plus,  820;    ne  .  .  .  point, 

I93»  545.  818,  820-1,  827-9,  837  ; 

*f-ne  .  .  .  un  pois,  827  ;  ne  .  . .  que, 

819,  820. 
ne,  '6  {/>ts.  o/naitve),  28',  317,  361. 
(il  est)  necessaire,  721. 
n^cessairement,  384. 
fned  (=  ni),  822. 
nef,  -s,  257,  258. 
nefle,  113. 
negre,  -sse,  252. 
fneieds  (  —  necatos),  141. 
■f-neier  (  —  necare),  123. 
neigeux,  481. 
tneiier  (  —  necare,  andpfs.  of) ,  123, 

141.  ■ 
fneiier   (— negare,   and  pis.    0/  , 

100,  127. 
+neir,  -s  (=  noir),  127,  266. 
(un)  ne-m'oubliez-pas,  440,  442. 
+nen  (=  non,  clonic),  115,  383. 
tnenni,  fnennil,  383. 
nephrite,  501. 
nerv'eux,  481. 
tnes  (=  nefs),  257. 
fnesfle  (  =  nefle),  1 13. 
net,  491. 
nettoyer,  491, 
neuf  (  =  novem,  nine),  67.  96,  115', 

143,  162,  194. 
neuf,  neuve  ( =  novum ,  nova,  neiii) , 

67,  96,  io7»  272,  274-5,  459- 
neuvaine,  205,  474. 
+neuveine,  474. 
neuvieme,  204. 
Neva,  232. 
neveu,  -x,  152,  251. 
nevrose,  494,  501. 
nez  a  nez,  379, 

ni,  386-7,  593-4,  784-5>  822-5. 
niais,  422,  544. 
nicaise,  446. 
nicodeme,  446. 

+nie  {pi.  ^'fneiier,  negare),  127. 
niece,  251. 

nient-contrestant,  424. 
nier,  550,  716,  821  {see  also  fneiier 

=  negare  j. 


fnier  (  —  necare,  and pts.  of),  550. 

n'importe,  619. 

Nisard,  4S7. 

niveau,  129. 

'f-no  (  =  nostri',  305. 

noble,  412-3,  547. 

nocturne,  579. 

fnoef  (=  novem,  neuf),  143. 

Noel,  242,  608. 

tnofme  (=  neuvieme),  204. 

Nogent-sur-Seine,  607. 

tnoieds  (//.  of\nQ.ntr,  necare),  141. 

inoiel  (=  noyau),  259. 

fnoier  (=  negare,  nier,  w/iich  see 

also),  550. 
fnoier  (=  necare,  noyer,  zvliich  see 

also),  550. 
noir,  -e,  -s,  127,  180,  241,  266,  279, 

343;  {as  subs. J,  180;  noir  chagrin, 

532. 
noiratre,  488. 
noiraud,  4S6. 
noirceur,  241. 
noircir,  343. 
Noirmoutiers,  189,  398. 
fnois  (=  noix),  112,  222. 
noise,  loi,  1 10,  141. 
noisette,  243. 
noix,  112,  123,  222, 
tnoiz  (=  noix),  123. 
nom,  140,  635. 
(le   plus   grand)    nombre,    (un,  le, 

grand)  nombre,  781,  782. 
nombril,  444. 
non  {adv.  and  prefix),  115,  137,  140, 

263,  377,  383-4,  4",  424-6,432, 

818,  819. 
non  compris,  773. 
non  fait,  -e,  819. 
non  pas,  594. 
non  point,  594. 
non  que,  726,  819. 
non  seulement,  819. 
fnonain,  222  jiote. 
nonante,  197-9. 
nonchalant,  818,  819. 
nonchaloir,  818,  819. 
non-jouissance,  425. 
(le)  non-moi,  448. 
nonnain,  222  7iote. 
nonne,  222  nole. 
non-paiement,  425. 
non-pareil,  *le,  426,  819, 
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•j-non-per,  426. 

non-sens,  nonsens,  406,  412,  819. 

non-valeur,  819. 

nopal,  260. 

normal,  -e,  280. 

nos  {pass,  pron.'),  66,  305,  641 ;  nos 

livres,  66  {see  also  notre). 
fnos  (=  nous),  291,  292,  305. 
f  nostra,      -s     {accented,     —  notre), 

305-7. 
•fnostre,  -s   {atonic,    ~  notre),    267, 

305.  354- 
"tnostro  (=  notre),  92. 
•fnostrs  (  —  nostros),  305. 
■fnosts  (  =  nostros),  305. 
nota-bene,  441. 
notre,  305-6,  354  {see  also  inoslre, 

f  nostro,  atid  nos). 
notre,  -s,  305-7. 
Notre-Dame,  398. 
Notre-Seigneur,  398. 
fnouer  {=  to  swini),  549. 
nounou,  444. 
nourrain,  463^. 
nourrisson,  247,  476. 
nous,  65-,  289^,  291-2,  625-6  {see 

also  fnos). 
nouveau,    -x,    153,    154,    281,    459, 

589  {see  also  nouvel). 
nouveau-ne,  nouveau-nee,  406,  589. 
nouveau-venu,  406. 
nouvel,  -le,  107,  154,  274,  280  {see 

also  f  novelle,  nouveau). 
nouvel  oeuvre,  230. 
nouvelle-convertie,  589. 
nouvelle-mariee,  589. 
■fnovelle,  107,  464. 
fnovellerie,  464. 
■fnoviesme,  204. 
'j-novisme,  204. 
'I'nox  {abbrev.  for  nous),  152.' 
noyau,  -x,  152,  259. 
noyer    (=  necare,    fneiier,    which 

see),  123,  550. 
■fnoyer   ( =  negare,   fneiier,  ivhich 

see),  550. 
■fnoz  (  =  nostros),  305. 
nu,  -e,  -s,  583. 

►j-nualz  (=  nugalius,  worse),  283. 
i-nuef  (=:  novem,  neuf),  143,  194. 
nue-propriete,  583. 
nuire  {and pts.  of),  691. 
nuit  {snbs.),  101,  124,  608. 


mil,  -le,  91,  95,  206,  208,  280,  820, 

825-6  ;  nulle  part,  380. 
tnulla,  92. 
tnuof  (=  novem,  neuf),    96,    143, 

194. 
tnuof  (=  novum,  neuf),  96,  107. 
fnus  (  =  nous),  291. 
nus-proprietaires,  583. 


O. 


to  (=ubi),  377. 

to  (=  hoc),  308,  383. 

'|;o  (=  apud,  avec),  33,  795. 

01387.. 

toan  {this year),  380. 

(etre)  obei  {and pts.  of),  707. 

objet,  66. 

obliger,  746. 

obscur,  -e,  279. 

obseques,  410,  577. 

oc  (  =  yes),  24. 

(Indes)  Occidentales,  546. 

toccir  {and pts.  of),  331,  426. 

(s')occuper,  746. 

tocir,  see  toccir. 

octante,  197,  198. 

octave,  204. 

tod  (=  avec),  795. 

todir  (  =  ou'ir),  145,  147. 

todrai  (//.  <?/ todir),  338,  366  \ 

Gidipe,  67. 

oeil,  67,  124,  261. 

oeil-de-boeuf,  404. 

oeil-de-chat,  261. 

toeille  (=  ouaille),  114,  141. 

oeil(-s)-de-perdrix,  261. 

oeuf,  -s,  67,  94,  143,  157,  257-8. 

toeus  (  =  oeufs),  257. 

oeuvre,  230. 

offert  (//.  ^offrir),  361. 

office,  230,  240. 

offrande,  486. 

offre  {sttbs.),  237, 

offrir  {and pts.  of),  324',  361,  372. 

oh!  387. 

toi  (=  audio),  loi. 

toi  (//.  (t/" avoir),  371. 

oie,  -s,  28%  255,  456. 

toil  (=  oui),  24,  146,  308. 

oindre,  see  oint. 

oint  (//.  ^oindre),  361. 

toir  {=  ouir),  105,  145,  147,  338. 
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oiseau,  558. 

foiseux,  4S3. 

oisif,  483. 

oisivcte,  482. 

oison,  476. 

foissor  (^^  uxor,  zui/e),  106. 

foltre  (=  outre\  432. 

'j-oltre-marin,  432. 

torn,  -s  (^=  homo,  on),  91,96.  206, 

220. 
ombrage,  467. 
ombrageux,  536. 
ombre  (ajish^,  68  ^ 
ombre  {shade),  467,  484,  536. 
ombrelle,  484. 

t(r)ombiil  (=  nombril),  444. 
tome, -s  (=  homme),  120,  220. 
on,  205-6,  220-1,  244,  32S,  621-2, 

629,  697,  707  (see  also  -fom). 
(l')on,  244,  328. 
oncle,  40,  251. 
onde,  491. 
on-dit,  574. 
ondoyer,  114,  491. 
ongle,  28 ",  248. 
fonques  (=  vmquam),  209. 
tons,  see  on. 

tonsime  (=  onzieme),  196 -. 
ont  (//.  <?/" avoir),  331  '. 
onzain,  196. 
onze,  194, 196,  201,407  ;  (assitbs.^, 

448. 
onzieme,  196,  204. 
tonzime,  204. 
opale,  237. 
opera,  240,  521. 
opiniatree,  382. 
opiniatrement,  382. 
opulemment,  381,  382. 
opulent,  -e,  381. 
opuscule,  237. 
or  {subs.  =  aurum),  98. 
or  {adv.,  conj.;   =Pop.  Lat.  hora", 

98'.  379;  or  9a!  388;  tor  de  1'-, 

tor  du  {with  inf.),  711. 
orage,  237. 
oraison,  179  ',  476. 
orange,  243. 
orange,  481. 
orange-clair,  591. 
tord,  481. 


tordonnances  royaux,  269. 
ordre,  -s,  237  {see  also  torne). 
ordure,  481. 
tore,  -s  {now),  98^,  379,  804  {sec 

also  td'or,  d'ores,  &c.). 
ioree  (  =-  golden),  579. 
oreille,  471 . 
oreille  d'ane,  404. 
oremus,  494. 

torent  {pt.  ^avoir),  371. 
t(d')ores  (en  avant)  (  —  dorenavant)  *, 

804. 
torfenin  (=  orphelin),  129. 
orfevre,  400,  435. 
orfevrerie,  464-5. 
torfevrie,  464. 
oifrois,  127. 
organe,  237. 
organisateur,  495. 
organisation,  495. 
orge,    110,    230;    orge    carre,   230; 

orge  monde,  230. 
orgue,  230. 

torguellieusement,  836. 
orient,  546. 

oriental,  -aux,  -e,  -es,  282,  546-7. 
torille,  471 '. 
Orleanais,  486. 
orme,  474. 
ormille,  474. 
tome  (=  order),  95. 
orne,  707. 
orphelin,  129. 
orpiment,  400,  435. 
torrai  (  =  pt.  of  o\\\x)  338,  366  '. 
tors  (=  or,  hora),  379. 
orthographe,  237. 
ortolan,  517. 
OS  {bone),  413. 
tos  (//.  ^oser),  325'. 
oser  {and pis.  ^/),  325  ',  73^- 
oseraie,  482. 
ossature,  496. 
osselet,  485. 
tostel,  98,  105,  118. 
osteolithe,  494. 
Ostrogoth,  447. 
tosts  (=  hostis),  120. 
tot  {pt.  of  avoir),  147,  592. 
ote  {partic.  of  oier),  773. 
tou  (  =--  en  le),  300,  794,  805-6. 


*  D'ores  is  not  obsolete  in  the  phrase  d'ores  et  deja. 
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ou   (=  avit,   or),   386-7,   594,   621, 

7S4'  824. 
ou  (=  ubi,  where),  377,  384,  666; 

d'oii,  666. 
ouaiile,  114,  141,  462. 
ouais !  387. 
oublier,  426. 
f  oueille,  462. 

oui,  74,  146,  263,  308,  383-4. 
oui-da  !  450. 
oui-dire,  406,  408. 
ouir  {and  pts.  of),   loi,   105,   145, 

I47>  338,  341  >  366  s  406, 408,  ,:^48. 
ouirai  (//.  of  oviix),  366'. 
i-ouir-dire,  406. 
i^oumes  (//.  of  oyoix),  371. 
Oural,  232. 
foure  (=  heure),  98  '. 
ourlet,  485. 
ours,  222. 
oursin,  475. 
ourson,  475. 

fousjf  oiistes.fout  {pts.ofayoh)  ,371. 
outillage,  468. 
outil,  -s,  468. 
outre  {adv.,  prep.,  and  prefix),  386, 

411,    432,    433,    438,    807,    808; 

-foutre  ce,  654  ;  en  outre,  808. 
outrecuidance,  432. 
foutrecuider,  432. 
outre-marin,  432. 
oulre-mer,  432,  438. 
outre-passer,  432. 
outre-tombe,  432. 
ouvrable,  473,  548. 
ouyrage,  548. 

(a  jour)  ouvrant  (//.  oj  s'ouvrir) ,  772 . 
fouvrer  {—to  zvork),  473,  548. 
ouvrier,  ouvriere,  78,  157,  548. 
(s')ouvrir,  772. 
ovale,  237. 
tovin,  ovine,  579. 
ovule,  495. 
oxygene,  502. 
foz  (=  liostis\  120. 

P. 

tpagiien  (  =  pa'ien).  102. 

pagne,  238. 

paiement,  382. 

paien,  474  {see  also  f  paiien). 

tpaiien,  102. 


tpaiier  (  =  payer).  123. 

tpaiis  (=  pays),  loi. 

tpaile  {=■  pall),  no. 

paillasse  (///.  and f.^,  247,  447. 

paillasson,  475. 

paille,  109,  243. 

paiment,  382. 

pain,  68,  69,  140',  145,  218,  219; 

pain  d'epices,  393,  4c 2. 
pair,  -esse,  67,  252. 
paire,  100,  no. 
tpais  (  =  paix),  123,  222. 
paisible,  472. 
paitre  {pis.  of),  325. 
paix,  123,  222  ;  {as  interj.^,  448. 
pal   ( =  palus,    Class.   Lat.,  stake), 

260  {see  also  f  pel}, 
tpal  (=  pallidum,  pale,  w.),  273. 
palais  {palace),  no,  125,  136,  222. 
pale,  273  ;  pales  maladies,  531. 
paletot,  158. 
tpalie  {=  pall),  no. 
palsambleu,  241,  401. 
pamer,  se  pamer,  688. 
panier,  478. 
paon,  68,  114. 
papa,  251. 
pape,  -sse,  252. 
paperasse,  456. 
papetier,  461. 
papier,  433,  461. 
papier-tenture,  433. 
Paque,  Paques,  149,  242,  522,  608. 
paquerette,  485. 

par  {^use  as  adv.),  284,  426,  809. 
par  {phonetics,  and  use  as  prep,  and 

prefix),  104,  136,  384,  386,  402, 

409,  426-7,  433,  438,  747,  808-10 

{see  also  Index  of  Prefixes). 
tpar  apres,  809. 
tpar  avant,  380,  797,  809. 
tpar  ce  que,  387. 
par  dedans,  386. 
par  devant,  809. 
tpar  devers,  809. 
par  interet,  peur,  610. 
parachever,  426. 
paraitre    (  a7id  pts.  of),   362,    364, 

366-7,  611  ;  11  parait,  720.     (See 

also  tparoitre.) 
parallele  {m.  andf),  243,  506. 
paramagnetique,  506. 
paramagnetisme,  506. 
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tpnratre  {stepfather),  251,  399,  488. 
"t-paravant,  380. 

parce  que,  387,  655,  725,  809-12. 
-fparche  (=  perche),  149. 
parcourir,  407,  426,  687. 
tparcourre,  426. 
parcours,  121. 
par-dessous,  380,  427,  817. 
pardessus     (sui'S.),    427    (see     also 

par-dessus). 
pardessus    {adv.),    380,    386,    427, 

438,817. 
pardonner,  409. 
tparedis,  147. 
pareil  (  =  like),  92,  141,  471 ;  pareille 

occurrence,  613. 
tpareis,  147. 
parent,  -ents,  -ens,  260. 
paresse,  104,  127. 
paresseux,  481. 
tpareu  (//.  ^paraitre),  364. 
tparevis  (  =  parvis),  147. 
parfaire,  409,  426. 
parfait,  592. 

fparfond  (  =  deep),  410. 
parfondre,  426. 
parfournir,  426. 
parfumer,  426. 
Paris,  184,  188. 
parisienne,  188. 
Parisis,  486. 
parjurer,  409,  426. 
parler    {pts.    of),    336,   337,    350; 

etre  parle  (impersonal ),  708. 
parmi,  385,  582,  614. 
fparoir  (and pts.  of) ,  368. 
fparoitre  (  =  paraitre),  160. 
f  parol,   -s,    -t,    &c.    (old  forms   of 

parler),  336,  350. 
parole,  -s  {suds.),    u8,   194  S  541, 

559- 
parquer,  544. 
parrain,  251. 
parsemer,  426. 
part  {su6s.),  91,  95. 
partageur,  -s,  479. 
partageux,  479,  489. 
parterre,  438. 
tGe)  parti,  325. 
partir(^W//j.^/),  103,  323-5,  341, 

343>  3o9>  692,  694,  711;  se  partir 

de,  694. 
partisan,  281. 


partout,  384. 

paru  (//.  ^paraitre),  364. 

parvenir,  426. 

parvis,  147. 

pas  (w^.)»  66,  67,  193,  545,  594,  Gi  2, 

818,  820-1,  827-9. 
pas  a  pas,  379. 
pas  d'ane,  404. 
•fpasmer  (  =  pamer\   fse   pasnier, 

688. 
passage,  191. 
(rue)  passante,  772. 
passe  (//.  ^passer),  773. 
passe-partout,  442. 
passe-passe,  442. 
passer  {andpU.  of),  67,  683,  685- 7r 

773. 
passe-temps,  574. 
pasteur,  224. 
pastille,  338. 
patati-patata,  444. 
pataud,  486. 

pate,  413;  pate  d'amande, -s,  575  6. 
patenotre,  238. 
tpateur  (  =  pasteur),  224. 
pathelin,  446. 

patiemment,  see  f  patientement. 
fpatientement,  270. 
patis,  469. 
patre,  66,  224. 

patron,  palronnesse,  252,  484. 
patronal,  282. 
pattepelu,  f-e,  405.     , 
pattu,  482. 
-f-paulme,  151^. 
paume,  see  f  paulme. 
pauvre  (^adj.),  66,  98,   272,  833  {see 

also    tpovre     and    pauvre,    -sse, 

suds.). 
pauvre,  -sse  {suds.),  252. 
pauvrete,  482. 
paver,  339. 

payer  (and pts.  ofj,  78,  123,  351. 
pays,  1 01,  486. 

paysan,  -ne,  68,  loi,  252,  278. 
t(je)  paz  (//.  ^/paitre),  325. 
peau,  460-1,558. 
peche  {^ peach),  447. 
peche-Bernard,  441. 
peche-martin,  441. 
tpecheor,  -eriz  (  —  pccheur,  peclic- 

resse),  253. 
pecher  (=  to  fish),  104,  122. 
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pecheressc,  480  {see  also  fpechcor, 

-eriz). 
pecheur     {sinner),     see     fpecheor, 

pecheresse. 
pedant,  191. 
tpeclre(=  pere),  91,  97,  iii,  T47, 

219. 
(une)  peignee,  450. 
tpeil  (  =  poil),  97. 
peindre  {and  pis.  of),  363. 
peine,  66,  67,  97. 
peiner,  67. 
peintre,  -sse,  250. 
f  pels  (  =  pensum,  poids),  363. 
^-peis  (  =  pisum,  pois),  97. 
tpel  (  =  pal),  154  \ 
peler,  461. 

pelerin,  94,  127,  129. 
i'pelice  (=^  pelisse),  125. 
pelisse,  125,  469. 
pelletee,  481. 
pelletier,  460. 
Peloponnese,  232. 
tpelos,  459. 
pelouse,  459. 
peluche,  470. 
penal,  -s,  282. 
pendaison,  476. 
pendant  {partic.  and  prep.),  385-6, 

449,  807. 
pendre  {and  pis.  of),  363,  364,  476 

{see  also  pendant), 
pendule  {m.  aiidf.),  243,  447. 
penible,  472. 
penitence,  132. 
penitential,  penitentiel,  /.  -elle  ;  //. 

-aux,  -elles,  282. 
penser,  683,  688-9,  7i4~5'  73^5  1"^^ 

penser  {and  pts.  of),  688-9. 
penser  {as  suds.),  des  pensers,  451. 
(un)  pensez  a  moi,  440. 
pensif,  483. 
pensum,  67-8. 
tpenteiet,  141. 
tpeor  (=  penr),  114. 
percaline,  475. 
perche,  95,  149. 
perchlorure,  506. 
perdre  {pis.  of),  367. 
pere,  -s,  40,  91,  97,  iii,  147,  216, 

218,219,251,412,611,831;  (ses) 

pere  et  mere,  581,  645  ;   pere  de 

famille,  399. 


tperece  (=paresse),  104,  127. 

Perigourdin,  475. 

peril,  78,  104,  159,  471. 

periode,  247. 

periodique  {suds,  and  adj.),  445. 

periphonie,  506. 

perir,   352,   685,   688-9,  ^4^  J    tse 

perir,  689. 
perissable,  473. 

perissent  .  .  .  !   (//.  of  perir),  841. 
perle,  456. 
perle,  481, 
permettre,  412,  717. 
peronnelle,  446. 
tperresil  (=  persil),  94. 
tperrin,  579. 
perron,  107,  459. 
perruche  (  =  parrakeet),  470. 
fperruche  (=  perche),  149. 
persan,  -e,  278. 
persecuteur,  -utrice,  254. 
persienne  {adj.  and  subs.),  447. 
persil,  94. 
personne,  -s,  205,  206,  243,  244,  545, 

635-6,    820,   825-7 ;    (^   sa,   en) 

personne,  636. 
personnel,  472. 
perte,  67,  95,  141,  363,  450. 
tpeschier  (=  to  fish),  104,  122. 
peser    {pts.    of),    350 ;     peser    des 

raisons,  532. 
fpesme  (=  pessimum),  285. 
pesse,  469. 

peste  {m.  and f.),  247. 
petale,  501. 
petit,  -e,  275,  832. 
petit-fils,  398. 
petits-enfants,  398. 
petoncle,  238. 
petrole,  479. 
petroleur,  479. 
pen,    92  ^    193,   384,   828   {see  also 

tpou  =  paucum);    peu    a   peu, 

379;  lepeu  de,  777,  781. 
peuple,  -s,   118,  159,  188  {see  also 

tpoblo). 
peuplier,  478. 

peur,  114;  avoir  peiir,  719. 
pent  (//.  ^pouvoir),  67,  335  ;  pent 

etre,  383-4,  839 ;  il  se  pent  faire 

que,  716. 
peux  {pt.  ^/pouvoir),  152, 158,  327, 

.^.37,  352'. 
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phaeton,  446. 

pharyngite,  501. 

phenomenal,  103. 

philosophailler,  490. 

phylloxera,  240. 

physique  (///.  and f.),  243. 

piano,  77. 

Picardie,  463-. 

picotin,  475. 

pictural,  495. 

tpie9a,  382,  69S. 

piece,  108,  510. 

pied,  77,  190,  463. 

pied  d'alouette,  397,  404. 

pied  d'oeillet,  -s,  576. 

pied-bot,  403. 

pied-de-mouche,  404. 

pied-de-poule,  404. 

pied-plat,  pieds-plats,  573. 

pie-mere,  404. 

Pierre,  184,  185. 

pierre,  77  3,  107,  191,  ^59. 

Pierrefort,  270. 

Pierre-Simon,  185. 

pierrot,  447,  4S5. 

pietiner,  490. 

pieton,  460. 

pieuvre,  238. 

pif-paf,  444. 

pigeon,  40  %  109,  484. 

pigeonneau,  484. 

tpiler  (=  pilier),  477. 

pilier,  477. 

pillard,  487. 

pilotis,  469. 

pilule,  495. 

pinceau,  154. 

pinceauter,  154. 

pioche,  470. 

tpiperesse,  480. 

tpipeur,  480. 

pique,  247. 

pire,  283,  284,  285,  413,  592, 

pis  (=  pectus,  udder),  226. 

pis  (=  pejus,  worse),  283,  284. 

pistachier,  477. 

piteuse  mine,  613. 

pitie,  144. 

pitoyable,  473. 

pittoresque,  496. 

pivoine,  247. 

tpiz  (  =  udder),  226. 

placard,  487. 


tplace  (//.  ^/plaire),  125,  373. 

placer  (;)/j-.  ^/),  351. 

plafond,  191,  396,  398. 

plaid  (=  placitum,  agreement)^  91. 

plaidoycr  (suds.),  451. 

tplaign  (^z".  ^plaindre),  150, 

plaindre   {and  pts.  of),   150,  686; 

se  plaindre,  719. 
plaint  (//.  <?/" plaindre),  150. 
plaire  {and pts.  q/"),  100,  125,  325, 

340,  362,  364.  367,  373.  694,  697, 

713  {see  also  plaisir). 
plaisantin,  475, 
plaise  a  Dieu  !  698. 
plaisir  (fax  vh.),  loi,  123,  340;  (as 

j«/^iO,  340,  451. 
tplaist  (//.  ^/plaire),  100. 
(il  me)  plait  (//.  <7/" plaire),  697. 
planche,  491. 
plancheier,  491. 
plante,  190. 

(Bernard)  Plante- velue,  405. 
plaque,  487. 
plat,  -e,  832, 
plat-fond,  191, 
platine  {platimih'i),  234, 
platine  {platen,  Sec),  234^ 
platitude,  495. 
platras,  468. 

tplaz  (pt.  o/pWire^,  325. 
tpleiier  (^  plier),  100. 
plein,  -e,  141,  145,  278,477. 
plenier,  477. 
Plessis-les-Tours,  402. 
tpleu  (pt.  ^plaire),  364. 
pleur  (suds.),  240. 
pleure,  -s  (pts.  ^pleurer),  779. 
pleurer  (and pts.  of),  107,  335,337, 

346,  347,  686,  779. 
pleurnicher,  490. 
pleuvoir  (and pts.  of),  697,  698. 
plier  (and pts.  of),  100, 147,  550,  562. 
tplioir  {vb.),  147. 
tplivoir  (vb.),  147. 
tploi,  -iis,  &c.  (pts,  of  plaire),  362, 
tplorer  (=  pleurer,  and  pts.  of)^  107, 

346-7. 

tplourer   (=  pleurer,  and  pts.  of)y 

107,  335- 
ployer,  351,  550,  562. 
plumage,  454,  456. 
plumail,  see  fplumaux. 
tplumaux,  260. 
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plume,  343. 

plumer,  343,421, 

Ja)  plupait  de,  427,  781. 

tplurel,  463. 

pluriel,  463. 

plus  {adv.  and  prefix)  y  193,  283-5, 

376,  384*  427,  433^  597-8»  836  ; 

plus .  .  .  plus,  725  ;  plus  que,  725  ; 

(le)  plus  grand  nombre  de,  781. 
plusieur,  -s.  206,  208,  284. 
plus-petition,  427. 
plus-que-parfait,  427. 
plus-value,  427. 
plut  a  Dieu,  713. 
plutot  que,  737. 
pluvial,  -e,  282. 
tpoblo  (—  peuple),  92,  118. 
tpodeir,  113,  147,  375- 
tpodir,  91,  113. 
tpodrai  (//.  ^'pouvoir),  375. 
tpoeir  (=  pouvoir),  147,  375. 
poele,  160,  161. 
poete,  poetesse,  252,  484. 
poetereau,  461,  484. 
poids,    74,    363,    450;      poids     et 

mesures,  406. 
poignard,  487. 
poignee,  481. 

poil,  97j  459>  470- 

poilu,  482. 

tpoinct  ( =  point),  829. 

poing,  sec  fpoinz. 

point  ineg^,  193,  545.594»  612,  818, 

820,  827-9,  837  ;  point  de,  828. 
point  et  virgule,  406  {see  also  point- 

virgule). 
pointille,  474. 
pointiller,  490. 
pointu,  482. 
point- virgule.    points-virgules,    406. 

600. 
"j-poinz  {■-=  poing%  136. 
poire,  226. 
poire,  481. 
pois  (  =  /m),  97,  827  ;  t 'nc  .  .  .  un 

pois,  827, 
poison,  106,  557. 
poisson,  -s,  576. 

poitrail,  462  {see  also  f  poitraiix). 
fpoitral,  462  {see  also  fpoitraux). 
+poitraux,  260. 
poitrine,  558, 
poli,  -e,  273. 


polichinelle,  129. 

polissoir,  polissoire,  455,  480. 

politesse,  -s,  531,  574. 

polka,  516. 

fPolonois  (=  Polonais),  160. 

tpol-pied,  400. 

fpome  (=  pomme),  140. 

pomme,  161,  484  {see  also  fpome). 

pomme,  481. 

pomme  d'acajou,  393. 

pomme  de  terre,  393-4. 

pommeau,  484. 

pommeraie,  482. 

pommier,  478. 

pont,     242       {see    also     ponts     et 

chaussees). 
ponte  (  =  Span,  punto,  at  eards,  &c.), 

517. 
ponte  {brood),  364. 
ponts  et  chaussees,  406. 
tpooir  {  =  pouvoir),  147,  375, 
popeline,  475. 
tpor  (=  pour),  427,  810. 
pore,  255,  484. 
porche,  248. 
porichinelle  {vulg.  for  polichinelle), 

129. 
tporrai  {pt.  <?/"pouvoir),  375. 
portail,  see  fportaux. 
tportaux,  260. 
porte,  95. 

portefeuille,  394.  440. 
porte-fleurs,  440. 
porte-joie,  440. 
porte-massue,  443. 
porte-monnaie,  442. 
porte-plume,  191. 
porte-pommes,  440, 
porter  {andpts.  of),  412, 479,  551-2  ; 

se  porter,  772. 
porteur  {pron.  in  Mid.  F.  porteu), 

479: 
portraire,  428. 

portrait  en  pied,  560-1,  803. 
Portugais,  486. 
Port-Vendres,  119^,400. 
iW  est)  possible,  721. 
poste,  363,  450. 
posterieur,  -e,  279. 
tposterne  (=  poterne),  149. 
postiche,  470. 
pot,  67. 
potassium,  495. 
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pot-au-fcu,  402. 

poternc,  149. 

tpou  (=  paucum,  pcu\  92',  134, 

143. 
pou  (  =  pediculum),  262,  471. 

poudre,  118. 

poudreux,  489. 

poudroyer,  114. 

fpouil,  262. 

tpoulaine  i^yti.  ^pouliche),  516. 

poule,  255  ;  poule  d'eau,  579. 

pouliche,  470,  516. 

poumon,  475. 

tpouoir  (  =  pouvoir),  147. 

Poupard,  487. 

pour  (^prep.  and  prefix^,  384,  3S6, 
409,  427-8,  433,  438,  743,  747, 
748,  810-3  ;  etre  pour,  705. 

tpour  ce,  727. 

tpour  ceque  (=  pour  que),  655,  727. 

tpour  ce  que  ( =  parce  que%  387,  809, 
810,812. 

pour  peu  que,  725,  734,  813. 

pour  que,  387,  725,  727,  733. 

pourboire,  412,  428,  436,  438. 

pourceau,  484. 

pourceindre,  427. 

pourchasser,  427. 

tpourchassier,  427. 

pourfendre,  427. 

fpourfil  (=  profil),  42S,  499. 

tpourmener  (=  promener>,  499. 

pourparler,  427. 

(des)  pourparlers,  451. 

tpourpenser,  427. 

tpourpied,  400. 

pourpier,  400. 

pourpre,  243. 

tpourprendre,  42  7-8. 

pourpris  {partic.  and  subs. \  4^S. 

pourquoi,  263,  810.  812. 

poursuivre,  427. 

pourtant,  386. 

pourtour.  428. 

tpourtraire,  428. 

pourvoir  {and  pts.  (]/').    36-;,    409, 

427?  725- 
pourvu  que,  725. 
poussiereux,  481. 
poussif,  483. 
poussoir,  457. 
jiouvoir  {and  pts.  oj),  67,  147,  152, 

158,  325-7.  335,  337.  352',3^>2, 


375.  704,  713,  736,  777.  841  {ser 
also  tpodir,  fpodeir)  ;  {as  suds.), 
451  ;  n'cn  pouvoir  mais,  636.  {Sed 
a/so  il  se  peut  faire  nnder  il.) 

t  se)  pouvoir  connaitre  {and  pis. 
of),  70S. 

tpovre,  -s  (=  pauvre^,  98,  267. 

prealable,  473. 

precher,  427. 

precipiter,  694. 

preferer,  717,  736. 

prefix,  -e,  277. 

tpreisier  (=  priser)  100. 

tpremerain,  -e  (=  premier),  202. 

premier,  -iere,  101,  105,  144,  202, 
279,  602,  724. 

prendre  {and pts.  of),  322,  324,  361, 
369,  710-1  ;  fse  prendre  a,  636; 
s'en  prendre  a,  636 ;  prendre 
garde,  7^9  >  prendre  patience, 
peur,  soin,  610. 

prentes  {dialectal,  —  prenditis), 
369  K 

pres  {adv.  and  prefix),  385,  427, 
433.  814-6;  de  pres,  815;  pres 
de,  385. 

present,  -e,  270. 

tpresentede  (  =  praesentata),   97. 

presentee  {pt.  ^presenter),  97. 

presentement,  270,  381. 

presque^,  384,  427,  433,  814-6. 

presqu'ile,  406,  427. 

tprestre,  -s  (=  pretre),  118,  220-1, 

tpresveidre  (=  pretre),  117  '. 

tpresveire  (=  pretre),  220. 

pret,  -e  {adj.),  275,  705. 

pretendre  {and pts.  of),  327,  718. 

tpretends-je,  327. 

prete-noms,  573. 

preter,  427. 

pretraille,  474. 

pretre,  -sse,  223,  252,  484,  611  {sec 
also  fprestre,  fpresveidre,  tpres- 
veire, &c.). 

tpreudome  (=  prud'homme),  160. 

tpreuve,-s(//'j-.  ^prouver),  107, 335. 

preux,  268. 

prevarication,  540. 

prevoir,  427,  714. 

tpreyez,  -ons  {pts.  Sprier),  335. 

t(je)  pri  (//.  ^/prier),  34^. 

prie  (//.  <9/"prier',  123. 

prie-Dieu,  574. 
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fprieies  (=  prix),  222. 

prier,  550,717,737;  {pfs.of^,  123, 

335,  344,  351- 
prime,  202. 
prime  abord,  202. 
prime  saut,  202. 
fprimes  {adv.),  377  ;    fprimes  que 

{syn,  iT/avant  que),  726. 
primevere,  202. 
f prill  (—  prime),  202. 
prince,  -sse,  252,  484. 
princier,  477. 

'j-prindrai  {pt.  <?/" prendre),  322. 
printanier,  -iere,  157,  477. 
printemps,  202,  242,  398. 
tpris  (  —  pretium,  prix\  125,  222. 
tpris  (=  (je)  prise),  325'. 
priser  {and pts.  of),  100,  325  '. 
prison,  477. 
prisonnier,  477-8. 
prix,  222  {see  also  tpris). 
proche  de,  385. 
professeur,  f-euse,  250. 
profil,  428,  499. 
tproier  (  =  fproyer),  550. 
proletaire,  495. 

promener,  499  ;  se  promener,  692. 
tprometre  {a7id pis.  of),  370. 
promcttre,  714,.  737   {see  also  fpro- 

metre). 
prononce  {partic.  and  subs,),  449. 
prononcer  {and  pts.  of),  449,  551. 
prophete,   -etesse    {subs,   and   adj.) 

252,  447- 
propre,  642,  833. 
propre-a-rien,  402, 
tprot  (=  preux),  268. 
protecteur,  -trice,  254. 
protestant,  -s    (partic.   and  si/bs.), 

448. 
protester,  714. 

tprouvaire,  -s  (=  pretre),  220,  223. 
prouver  {and  pts.  of),  107,  335  {sec 

also  tprover). 
fprou voire  (  =  pretre),  117'. 
tproveidre  (  =  pretre),  117  '. 
fproveire  (=  pretre),  220,  223. 
provende,  486. 
tprover  {=^  prouver),  113. 
tprovez  {pt.  ^tprover),  107. 
tprovoire  (  =  pretre),  223. 
tproyer  {and pts.  of),  335,  550. 
prudemment,  270,  381. 


prudence,  496. 

tprudenment,  38  r. 

tprudens  {pi.  ^prudent),  260. 

prudent,  -s,  -e,  267,  270,  281,  381, 

496  {see  also  fprudens). 
tprudentement,  381. 
tprudentment,  381. 
f  prudenz  {foj"  prudent,  -s)  267. 
prud'homme,  160,  446. 
tpruoves  (//.  ^y+prover)  107. 
Prusse,  232. 
prussien,  474, 
pu  (//.  ^pouvoir),  777. 
public,  -ique,  274. 
-fpublicque,  274. 
puce,  243,  461.  , 

pucelle,  154. 
puceron,  461,  475. 
puer,  340. 

pueril,  -s,  -e,  273,  280. 
tpui  (=  puy),  1 01. 
puine,  427. 
tpuir  (-  puer),  340. 
puis  (  =  post,  adv.  and  prefix),  74, 

427,  433.  813,  814;  tpuis  ce  que 

(  =  puisque),  814. 
puis  {pt.  ^/pouvoir),  325,  352  '. 
puisard,  487. 

puisque,  45  \  387,  725,  814. 
puissance,  487. 
puissant,  487. 
puisse . . . !  841 ;  fpuisse-gie,  f  puisse- 

jo,  puisse-je,326  {pts.  ^pouvoir), 
puits,  224. 
fpuiz,  224, 

f  pulcelle  (  =  pucelle),  1 54. 
't'pulpitre,  154. 
fpumier  (=  pommier),  579. 
punch,  68. 
pupitre,  154. 
pur,  83,  96. 
purete,  482-3. 
tpurte,  482-3. 
puy,  loi. 
Pyrenees,  184. 
pyrite,  238,  501, 


quadrille  (;;/.  andf),  243,  520. 
quadrupedes  d'eau,  578. 
quai,  510. 
quand,  45  \  126,  386,  725,  732. 
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quand  meme,  732. 

quant,  -e,  -es  {—  quantum,  -a,  &c., 

ai/y.    />rof2.),  91,    120,    206,    208, 

676  ;  quantes  et  quantcs  fois,  208  ; 

toutes  fois  et  quantes,  208. 
quant  {aJv.  =  quantum),  208 \ 
•fquant  (  =  quando,  quand),  1  26. 
fquanz  (=  quantos)   676. 
't"quar(=  car)  J  126. 
quarante,  197. 

quart,  quarte  {adj.  and  subs.),  203. 
tquartaine,  204. 
quasi,  3S2. 
quasiment,  382. 
quatorze,  194. 
tquatorzime,  204. 
quatrain,  205,  474. 
quatre,  iii,   159,  194,  203;    quatrc 

a  quatre,  379. 
quatre-vingt-dix,  198-9. 
quatre-vingts,  197-9,  4°7'  ^°^- 
quatrieme,  203. 
•fquatriesme,  203. 
tquatrime,  203. 
•j-quatrisme,  203. 

que  {as  atonic  monosyllable).  94,.  133. 
•fque  (=  qui,  atonic).  314,  672. 
que   (=  quem,  ace.  ^  qui),  313-4, 

657-9,  ^61-2,  665,  848. 
que  (  =  quid,  netit.  rel.  and  interrog. 

pron.^   accits.),   193,  315,  673-4, 

676 ;  que  de,  801  ;  que  ne  .  .  .  ? 

820. 
que  (=  quod,  quid,  conj^,    383, 

386-7,  427,  453,  593-5,  727-8, 

732-3»  819-20. 
que  (=  that,  rel.  adv.),  377,  670-2. 
(ce)  que,  676. 
(le)  que,  570. 
(le)  qu'en  dira-t-on,  443. 
qu'est-ce  de,  qu'est-ce  que  de?  801. 
qu'est-ce  que,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que, 

673-4- 
tquei  (=  quoi),  315,  662. 
tqueid  (=  quoi),  315,  662. 
quel,   -s,   -He,    76,    2o6j    208,   315, 

674-6. 
quel  que,  585-7. 
quelconque,  209. 
quelque  (  =  Pop.  Lat.  qualis  quam, 

several ;  adj.)^  588. 
quelque    ( =  quel  +  que  ;     adj.    and 

adv.) J  206,  209,  585-8. 


quelque  chose,  246  7. 

quelque  part,  380. 

quelque  .  .  .  que,  586  7,  733- 

quelqucfois,  3S0. 

quelqu'un,  209. 

quenouille,  471. 

querir  {and  pts.  of).  96,  159,  334. 

quete,  450. 

queue,  98,  535-6. 

tqueule  {pt.  ^/couler\335,  349. 

qui  (=  qui    accented  in   Lat.,    rel. 

pron  ,  7io?n.')  313-4;   {atonic  tfse\ 

657-8 ;    {accented  use),    658-60, 

661,  665,  672,  848. 
qui  {interi'Og.  pron.,  noni.,  dat.,  and 

accus.),  314-5?  660  \  672-3  {see 

also  qui  above). 
qui    (=  Fop.  Lat.   cui,    ;r/.  pron., 

dat.  and  acctts.,  accented),    314, 

659,  660. 
tqui  (  =  qu'il),  658  S  661 -. 
qui  est-ce  qui,  673-4. 
qui  que,  733. 

tquider  {=  to  believe^),  711. 
tquiert  {pt.  ^/querir),  96,  334. 
quille  {skittle,  pop.  —  leg),  558. 
quinaud,  486. 
tquint,  95,  203. 
quinte,  203. 
i-quintisme,  204. 
quinze,  194. 
Quinze-Vingts,  199. 
quitter,  681. 
quoi  (=  quod,  quid,  rel.  and  int. 

pron.),  315,662-3,  669,  673-4. 
quoi  que,  658,  733. 
quoique,  725,  732. 
quolibet,  494. 

R. 

r  {letter),  264 ^ 
rabbin,  522. 
rabougrir,  429. 
racine,  534. 
(se)  raconter,  708. 
racomir,  413. 
radicaille,  456,  474- 
radis,  517. 
radoub,  256. 
fradous,  256. 
raffoler,  428. 
rafraichir,  429, 
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raide,  478,  551,  563  {sec  also  i-roide, 

fioit). 
raideur,  478. 
raifort,  240,  398. 
•fraim,  467, 
raisin,  101,  123. 
raisine,  481. 
f  raisniez,  -nons  {pts.  of  raisonner), 

337- 
raison,  no,  125,457,  563. 
raisonnable,  457. 
raisonner  {pts.  of),  336-7,  457. 
ramage,  467,  544. 
(un)  ramasse-ton-bras,  440. 
ram^e,  467. 
ramille,  474. 
ranz,  517. 
rapetisser,  429. 
(plusieurs)  Raphaels,  572. 
rapiecer,  108. 
rappeler,  428-9. 
(etre)  rapporte  {impcrs.),  708. 
rapproprier   {vul^.  for  approprier), 

429. 
rarissime,  285 '^. 
ras,  -e,  276. 
raser,  385. 
rassasier,  429. 

rassortir  (vulg  for  assortir),  429. 
rat,  254. 
ration,  563. 
ratissoire,  480. 
raton,  475. 
ravalement,  547. 
ravaler,  547. 
ravauder,  429. 

freal  {m.  andf.  —  royal),  271 '. 
rebord,  429. 
rebrousser,  429. 
recette,  363,  450. 
recevable,  472. 
freceveir  (=  recevoir),  113. 
recevoir  {and  pts.  of),  325,  335,  338, 

343,  359>  365,  4io>  472  {see  also 

treceveir). 
t(je)  recoif  {pt.  of  receyoir),  335. 
recourber,  428,  551-2. 
recrier,  694. 
recrue,  250. 

+(je)  recu  (//.  <?/" recevoir),  325. 
(a)  reculons,  794. 
recurer,  429. 
redevable,  472-3. 


redevoir,  472. 

redingote,  509. 

redire  {and  pts.  of),  373  ^  428-9. 

redowa,  516. 

reel,  -le,  274,  280. 

refaire  {and  pts.  of),  373,  407,  409, 

412,  428. 
reflux,  429. 
reformer,  428. 
reformer,  428,  500. 
regagner,  428. 
regal,  260. 
regicide,  497. 
fregiel,  -s  (=  royal),  103. 
regie,  551-2. 
reglement,  551-2. 
regler,  552. 
regne,  561. 
regner,  79  ^ 
regretter,  719. 
frei,  -s  (=  roi),  141,  611. 
Reims,  68. 
rein,  68. 

Reinald,  Reinaud,  485. 
reine,  127,  137,  146,  251,611. 
reine-claude,  434. 
reine-marguerite,  434. 
Reinold,  485. 
reitre,  515. 
(se)  rejouir,  428,  719. 
relever,  334. 
relief,  334,  453. 
reluire,  428. 
remediable,  473. 
'j-remembrer,  119. 
remettre,  412. 
remonter,  429. 
remora,  240. 
remplir,  428-9. 
remuer,  680. 
renard,  446. 
Renaud,  485. 
rencontre,  234. 
(un)  rendez-vous,  440. 
rendre  {and  pts.  of),  324,  341,  343, 

363,  365,  367,  450»  702  ;   frendre 

bien,   mal,  610 ;   rendre   service, 

610. 
rendu  {partic.  and  subs.),  450. 
renforcer,  429. 
Renier,  79^. 
renom,  406. 
(la)  Renommee,  188. 
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rcnommer,  429. 

renonculacees,  495. 

renoncule,  238. 

renonculees,  495. 

Renout,  485. 

renouveler  (//J.  of),  350. 

rente,  363,  450. 

rentes  {ciialectal,  =  redditis),  369  '. 

reorganiser,  500. 

repentir,  se  repcntir,  359,  688,  695, 

719;  {subs.),^-:^i. 
repit,  259. 
replatrage,  429. 
replet,  -ete,  276. 

repondu,  -e  (//i".  <?/" repondre),  707. 
reporter,  412. 
repousser,  428. 
reprendre,  428. 
repression,  500. 
reproche,  234,  249. 
reputation,  663. 
frere  {syn.  o/ra.sev),  385. 
reseda,  240. 

resolu,  -e  (//•$".  ^resoudre),  695. 
resoudre  {a}id  pts.  of),  281,  372,  695, 

719. 
resous  (//.  <?/" resoudre),  281. 
responsable,  473. 
resserre  iviilg.  for  serre),  429. 
Tester  {arid pts.  of),  698,  838. 
(il)  resulte,  720. 

resume  {partic.  and  subs.),  449. 
retourner,  428. 
rets,  224. 
Reuss,  232. 
revasser,  490. 
(un)  revenez-y,  440,  442. 
revenir,  428. 
revetir  {pts.  of),  358-9- 
reveur  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 
Reynaut,  485. 

frez,  frez  pied,  f rez  terre,  385.* 
ihetoricien,  495. 
xhetorique,  495. 
Rhone,  232. 
rhume,  238. 
ribaud,  486. 
Richard,  487. 
richard.  487. 

riche,  832  {see  also  richissime). 
Richelieu,  398. 


richesse,  483. 

richissime,  285  ', 

rien,  137, 145,  205-6,  246,  663,  820, 

825-7  i  "e^  moins  que,  827  \ 
fricns,  246. 

'tri^re,  380,  385,  429,  433. 
rigi^e,  551,563. 
rigollot,  446. 
rigueur,  241. 
rimaille,  473. 
rimailler,  490. 
rime,  239. 
rire  {and  pts.  of),  96,  340-1,  343, 

361  ;  {as  subs.),  451. 
risee,  481. 
risque,  239,  249. 
riviere,  189,  478. 
robe  lilas,  435-6. 
Rochechouart,  401. 
Rochefort,  270,  398. 
roi,    I41,    251,  460,    529-531,  608, 

611,  S31. 
froide  (=  raide),  160,  273. 
froiet,  460. 
froietel,  460. 
roi-prophete,  447. 
froit  (^  froide,  ;//.),  273. 
troitel,  460. 
roitelet,  460. 
romain,  -e,  102,  474. 
Romainville,  189. 
roman-feuilleton,  435. 
Rome,  140. 

frompe-je  (//.  ^rompre),  327. 
rompre  {and pts.  of),  140,  327,  340, 

342-3,  363- 

romps-je  (//.  ^rompre),  327. 

rompt  Ipt.  ofromipre),  140. 

ronceraie,  482. 

rond,  146,  413. 

(a  la)  ronde,  378,  445. 

ronde-bosse,  398. 

ronron,  444. 

■froond,  146. 

•jront  (//,  of  rompre),  140. 

rose,  -s  {subs,  and  adj.),  91,  96',  112, 
113,  158,  180,  221,  222,  23T,  243, 
267,  445,  447;  vieux-rose,  591. 

rossignol,  129,  470. 

rossolis.  494. 

roter,  124. 


*  rez-de  chaussee  is  not  obsolete. 
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rouge,  I  So,  241. 
rouge-aile,  573 '. 
rouge-bord,  403. 
rouge-gorge,     rouges-gorges,      405, 

573- 
rouge-queue,  405,  573  *. 
rougeur,  241,  455. 
(chemin)  roulant,  772  ;    (une)   rou- 

lante,  448  {partic.  and  subs.). 
rousse,  276,  471   (/.  0/ roux,  zc/u'c/i 

see  also). 
rousserolle,  471. 
rousset,  485. 
route,  450. 
routier,  477. 
routine,  475. 

roux,  65  '■',  276,485  {see  also  rousse). 
royal,  -e,  -aux,  269,  271  ',  472.  578 

{see  also  f  regiel). 
royalement,  269. 
royalisme,  496. 
royaliste,  496. 
*j-royalment,  269. 
royaume,  561. 
froyaument,  269. 
royaute,  531. 
royaux  (;w.  and/.),  269. 
ruche,  510. 
rudement,  596. 
rudesse,  454,  483. 
rue,  484;  rue  passante,  772. 
ruelle,  484. 

tQe)  ruis(=  rogo),  325  ^ 
ruolz,  446. 
rustaud,  486. 


sa,  103,  III  {see  also  son). 

sabbat,  522. 

sablon,  28  ^. 

sac,  122  ^. 

sache  {pi.  ^savoir),  109,  712. 

sachet,  122  ^ 

sachez  {pt.  ofsz.\ou).  710. 

sachons  (//.  ^savoir),  710. 

sage  istibs.  ajid  adj.),  109,  445. 

sagesse,  190,  454-5,  4S3. 

't'Sagone  (=  Saone),  122. 

fsaildrai,   fsailrai   {pts.  of  saillir), 

365. 
saillir  {and  pts.  of),  324',  365-6, 

372. 


sain,  III. 

saint,  124,  612,  832. 

(Sa)  Saintete,  434. 

(la)  Saint-Jean,  242,  401. 

Saint- Leger,  612. 

Saint-Martin,  401. 

Saint-Maur-les-Fosses,  402, 

saioche,  470. 

fsairement  (  =  serment),  93. 

saisine,  475. 

saladier,  478. 

salaud,  486. 

fsaluder,  145. 

saluer,  145. 

salut,  6^  '^\ 

fsalvament  {  =  salvation),  91. 

salva-nos,  441. 

fsalvar  (=  sauver),  91. 

■fsalvarai  (//.  ^sauver),  322. 

salve,  239. 

(par  la)  sambieu,  401. 

saniedi,  400. 

samovar,  516. 

'f'sanc,  120. 

sanctifier,  497. 

sang,  120,  241. 

sang-Dieu,  401. 

sanglant,  40  ^. 

sangle,  139. 

't'sangler,  477. 

sanglier,  255,  477. 

sans  {prep,  aytd  ptefix),  384,  430, 
433»  438,  612,  743,  748,  816, 
817,  824;  fsans  ce  que  (=  sans 
q"e),  655,  817;  sans  que,  725^ 
817. 

sans  pareil,  -le,  578. 

sans-coeur,  430,  437,  438. 

sans-culotte,  430,  438. 

sans-dents,  437,  438. 

sans-fa9on,  438. 

sans-gene,  430,  438. 

sans-souci,  430,  438. 

sante,  482. 

Saone,  122. 

sarcelle,  126,  129. 

tsarqueu(=  cercueil),  261. 

Sarrazin,  -s,  606. 

satisfaction,  500. 

satisfaire,  500. 

saucis?e,  469. 

saumon,  475. 

saupoudrer,  440. 
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saur,  28'. 

saurai  (//.  o/saxoh),  365,  371. 

sauteler,  490. 

saute-mouton,  441,  442. 

sauter  {and  pts.  of),  490,  697. 

sautiller,  490. 

sauvage,  -sse,  252,  454,  467. 

sauvagin,  475. 

sauve  qui  pent  {iviperat.'),  712  ;   un 

sauve-qui-peut,  443. 
sauvegarde,  398. 
sauver  {and  pts.  of),  322,  712   {see 

also  fsalvar,  sauve  qui  peut). 
savant,  469,  487,  833  ;  savant  aveu- 

gle,  552  ^ 
tsavantas,  469. 
savantasse,  469. 
tsaveir(=  savoir),  113. 
savetier,  159. 

fsavir  (  =  savoir),  91,  113. 
savoir  {and  pts.  of),  109,  340,  362, 

365,   37i»    710.    712,   716,   717, 

736,   764,    777;    {as  subs),  451. 

{See  also  fsavir,  fsaveir.) 
savoir-faire,  savoir-vivre,  406,  408. 
savon,  475. 
sciatique,  493. 
se  (=  se),  67,   94,   292,  628,   629 

{see  also  fsei  =  soi). 
+se  (  =  si),  727,  728 ;  +se  non  ( = 

sinon),  819. 
seance  tenante,  772. 
(sur  son)  seant  (//,  ^fseoir),  769. 
sebace,  493. 

sec,  seche,  124,  138,  278. 
secheresse,  483. 
second,  -e,  202,  833. 
secourable,  472. 
secourir,  430. 
secours,  558. 
secousse,  124. 
secret,  -etc,  275. 
secte,  66. 
securite,  551. 

fsedeir  (  —  f  seoir),  104,  145. 
+sedme  (=  septieme),  203. 
fsedrai  {pi.  of-^seoiv),  338. 
scduire,  429  ^. 
fseeir  (  =  tseoir),  145. 
tsegur    =  sur),  122,  145,  147. 
tsei  (  =^  soi,  luhich  see  also),  97,  141 , 

292,  304. 
seide,  446. 


tseie,  -s,  &c.  {pis.  ofctve),  370-1. 

seigle,  242. 

seigneur,  -s,   106,  220,   224,   283-4 

{see  also  fsendra). 
seille,  124. 
sein,  141. 

Seine,  184,  189,  232. 
fseintisme  (  =  sanctissimum),  285. 
fseir  (=  soir),  107. 
fseissante  {—  soixante),  197. 
seize,  194, 

seizieme,  see  f  sezime. 
sejour,  159. 
selon,  386. 

i'selvage  (=  sauvage),  467. 
semaille,  473. 

(il)  semble,  720;  il  me  semble,  697. 
sembler  {and  pts.  of),  119,  344,  697, 

720. 
semen-contra,  494. 
semis,  469. 
semper  vivens,  494. 
fsen  (=  Germ.  Sinn),  414. 
fsendra  (=  seigneur,  which  see),  92. 
fsenestre  (  =sinistre),  28  \ 
seneve,  93. 
sense,  481. 
sensement,  382. 
sens-je,  327. 

i'sentement  (=  sentiment),  487. 
sentes  {dialectal,  =  sequitis),  369'. 
sentier,  118,  137. 
sentiment,  487. 
sentinelle,  250. 
sentir  {and  pts.  of),  327,  341,  359, 

564 S  367,  686,  736,   737,  847; 

sentir  bon,  377. 
sentu  {pop.  for  senix),  364^. 
tseoir  {and  pts.  of),  104,  145,  338, 

3  74  5   561,   696,   769;    tseoir  en 

cheval,  561. 
separer,  557, 
sept,  162,  194,  196. 
septante  (f  and prov.),  197-9. 
septieme,  203. 
fseptiesme,  203. 
sera,  &c.  {pts.  of  ^tre),  370. 
serail,  191. 
seraphin,  522. 
fsercele  (=  sarcelle),  126. 
+seree  (=  soiree),  107. 
tserement  (=  serment),  93,  159. 
serenissime,  285  '^. 
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fsereur,  -s  (=  soeur),  220,  223. 

sergent,  109. 

Sermaise,  125. 

serment,  93,  159. 

fseror  (  —  soeur),  222  note. 

f  serorge  (  =  belle-soeur\  399. 

serpent,  233,  254  {see  also  fserpenz). 

serpentin  (z^«/^.yi7r  strapontin),  493. 

'I'serpenz  {nom.  sing,  ajid  ace.  pi.  of 

serpent),  219. 
•fserrai  {pt.  ^fseoir)  338. 
serre,  429. 
serval,  260. 

fservant  (  —  serviteur),  252. 
servante  {partic.  and  suds.),  251-2, 

448. 
serviable,  473. 
service,  240, 
servile,  579. 
servir,  117,  684. 
serviteur,  251,  252, 
ses,  132  {see  also  son), 
tsestier  (//.  -iere),  227. 
•fset  (  =  sept),  194. 
■fsetante  {seventy),  197. 
fsetiesme  (=  septieme),  203. 
fsetisme  (  =  septieme),  203. 
fseue,  -s  (  =  sienne,  -s),  304. 
seuil,  -s,  261. 
seul,  614,  724,  833. 
fseur  (^  sur),  430. 
tseiir  (=  sur),  122,  145,  147. 
Sevigne,  189. 
sevrer,  411,  429,  557. 
Sevres.  184. 
i^sez  {zn  assez),  97. 
■fsezime  (  ^  seizieme),  204. 
sganarelle,  446. 
si  C=si,  eonj.),  386,  453,  727-8, 

758-62. 
SI    {=^  sic, ^  adv.),    123,   377,    613, 

733  ;  si  bien  que,  725  ;  si  peu  que, 

734 ;  si  .  .  .  que,  733. 
fsi  (  =  sui),  302. 
(il)  sied  (//.  ^tseoir),  696  2. 
sien,  -s,  -ne,  -nes,  303-4,  307,  641, 

645>  834- 
sieste,  203. 

't-(il)  siet  (//.  ^fseoir),  696. 

siffler,  684. 

signal,  472, 

signet,  279  '. 

silence  !  448. 


silhouette,  446. 

siller,  544. 

Simon,  185. 

singe,  255,  464. 

singerie,  464. 

singulier,  463. 

sinistre,  see  f  senestre. 

sinon,  sinon  que,  818. 

sire,  -s,  220-1,  224,  283-4. 

tsis  (=  six),  194-5. 

tsisiesme  ( =  sixieme),  203, 

■tsisime(=  sixieme),  203. 

fsisisme  (=  sixieme),  203. 

fsisme  (=  sixieme),  203. 

fsiste  (=  sixieme),  203. 

fsivir,  f sivre  ( =  suivre),  340. 

six,  162,  194-5. 

sixain,  474. 

sixieme,  203. 

sixtain,  205. 

Sixte,  203. 

fsix-vingts,  199. 

sodium,  495. 

soeur,  40,  96,  143,  158,  220,  221  \ 

223  ;  {as  title,  Soeur),  611. 
soi,   74',   97,   141,   292,  304,  628, 

629,  844-5. 
soi-disant,  629,  845, 
fsoie,  -s,  -nt  {pts.  o/etie),  370-1. 
fsoie,  -s  (  =  sienne,  -s),  304. 
soir,  107. 
soiree,  107. 
sois,  -t,  -ent,  &c.  (pts.  o/etre),  370- 

I,  841  (see  also  soit). 
soit  (//.  o/etre),  712,  713  ;  soit  que, 

725- 
soixante,  197;  soixante  et  onze,  407, 

599;     soixante-dix,     198,     199; 

soixante-seize,  599. 
tsol,  -s,  -z  (=  sou),  259. 
fsolaz,  105,  110,  126,  222  {see  also 

fsoulas). 
fsold  (— ■  sou),  259. 
soldat,  528. 
solde,  528. 

soleil,  191,  455,  471,  608. 
solennel,  67. 
fsolfre,  128. 

fsoller,  -s  (  =  Soulier,  -s),  194^. 
solvable,  473. 

fsom  (  —  sommes,//.  of^ixt),  329^, 
fsome  (  =  summa,  somme,  swn), 

137- 
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fsomes  (  =  sommes,  //.    of  ctre\ 

329>  330.  369- 
somme  (=  summa,  sum),  13", 
somme  (=  somnum,  j-/t*«;/>),  91,  iiS. 
sommeil,  471. 
fsoms  (=  sommes.//".  ^etre),  329, 

330,  369- 
fson  (=  sommes,//.  of  etre),  329  ■■^. 
fson  (sa,  ses)  {possess,  pron.),  107, 

137,  301-3 >  306,  641,  6-13-6  {sec 

also  sa,  ses). 
+sone  (//.  ^sonner),  140. 
sonner  {and  pts.  of\,  140,  685,  686, 

6S7. 
sonnette,  485. 

tsons  (  =  sommes, pt.  o/eire),  330. 
sont  (//.  ^etre),  331  \  369  ;  ce  sont, 

786-7. 
fsor,  -e  (=  sora,  saur),  28  \ 
"fsor  (  =  super,  supra,  sur),  430. 
■fsordeis,    fsordois    (  =  sordidius, 

7aorse),  283. 
fsore  (=  s\iT,prep.),  430. 
sors-je,  327. 
sort,  188,  249. 
sortable,  472. 
sorte,  -s,  576. 
sorte-je  (/A  o/sotUt),  327. 
sortie  {suds.),  532. 
sortir  {and pts.  of),  327.   349,  359, 

551.685. 
sot,  -te,  275,  832. 
sottise,  483. 
sou,  -s,  259. 
soubattre,  430. 
soucoupe,  239,  430.  437-8. 
fsoudre  {pts.  of),  372. 
souffler,  430. 
•j-souffraite,  547. 
souffreteux,  547. 

souffrir  {aiid  pts.  of),  372,  430,  547. 
son  f re,  128. 
souillon,  250,  475. 
soul,  -e,  280. 

fsoulas,  105,  no,  126,  222,  468. 
Soulier,  -s,  see  fsoller,  -s. 
souligner,  430. 

soumettre,  395,  410,  412,  430. 
soup9on,  249. 
soup9onner,  715. 

souper  ^^b.),  608;  {assul>s.).  451. 
soupeser,  430. 
soupiere,  478. 


soupir,  431. 

soupiiail,  -aux,  260. 

fsoupirails,  260. 

soupiier,  431,  686. 

souple,  159. 

sourcil,  430. 

sourd,  413. 

sourd-muct  (//.  sourds-muets),  407. 

sourire,  407,  410,  430;   {as  suh.), 

451- 
souris  {tnotise^,  254. 
sous  {prep,  and  prefix),   iiS,  385^ 

4IIj4H-5»  430.433.438-9^^17- 
sous-bail,  430. 
sous-bois,  430,  438. 
sous-claviere,  430. 
sous-dominante,  430. 
sous-garant,  438 '"',  439. 
sous-gorge,  430. 
sous-lieutenant,  438^,  439,  574. 
sous-locataire,  430,  439. 
sous-maitre,  430. 
sous-marin,  414-5,  430. 
sous-multiple,  439. 
(en)  sous-oeavre,  438. 
(en)  sous-ordre,  438. 
sous-pied,  438. 
sous-prefet,  430,  439. 
sous-secretaire,  439. 
sous-seing,  438. 
soutenir,  714. 
souterrain,  430. 
soutien,  453. 

fsoutil,  tsoutius  (—  subtil,  -s),  154. 
souvenir  {and  pts.  of),  695-6;    {as 

subs.),  451  ;  se  souvenir,  714. 
souvent,  379,  384. 
(il  me)   souvient   (//.  of  souvenir^, 

696. 
fsovre  (=  swr, prep.),  430. 
fsoz  {—  sous,  prep.),  118,  430. 
tsozmettre  (=  soumettre),  410. 
fsozrire  (=  sourire),  410. 
specialement,  269. 
specialiste,  496. 
fspecialment,  269. 
fspeciaument,  269. 
tspede  (=  epee),  97,  117. 
squelette,  191,  239. 
statue  d'argent,  578. 
steppe,  239,  516. 
tsteril  (=  sterile,  w.),  273. 
sterile,  273. 
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sti-la  {pop.=  fcestui-la) ,  310'. 

stimulant, -s  {partic.  and  subs.),  448. 

strapontin,  493. 

stupefier,  497. 

su  (//.  <7/savoir),  777. 

subdivision,  532. 

subir,  352. 

subtil,  -s,  154. 

succesj  67,  530. 

succomber,  683. 

su9oter,  490. 

fsuen,  -s  (  =  sien,  -s^,  303. 

fsuer  (=  soeur),  220,  222  /wte. 

fsui  (//.  ^etre),  369. 

suiat,  70. 

suis  (//.  of  etre),   325,  369 ;    (je) 

suis    tombe,    408 ;    suis-je,    327, 

329^;  suis-je-ti  {vulg.),  329'. 
suivant  {prep.),  385-6. 
suivre  {and  pis.  of),  316,  340,  367, 

838. 
sujet,  191. 
sulfate,  -s,  501. 
sulfite,  -s,  501. 
Sully,  78  2. 
Sultan,  611. 

fsune  (//.  ^/sonner),  140. 
fsuor  (  =  soeur),  96. 
•fsuos  (  ~  suus),  303  -. 
superconnue,  504. 
superieur,  -e,  279,  592. 
suppliant,  -e  (adj.  and  subs.),  448. 
supporter,  412. 
suppose  {partic.  ^supposer),  773  ; 

{as  prep.),  ^Sz,. 
supposer  {atidpts.  of),  385,  714,773. 
sur    {prep,   and  prefix),   384,   386, 

402,  41 1-2,  415,  430-1,  433,  438- 

9,790,817;  t  sur  autres,  tous,  596. 
siir,  122,  145-7,  411,  429  ;  etre  sur, 

714;  il  est  sur,  720. 
suraj outer,  431. 
sur-arbitre,  431,  439. 
surcharger,  431. 
surdos,  438, 
surenchere,  412. 
s^rete,  482,  551. 
surexciter,  431. 
surhumain,  415,  431. 
surjeter,  431. 
surlendemain,  431,  438. 
surmener,  407,  431. 
surmonter,  687. 


surmoulu,  431. 

sumager,  431. 

sumaturel,  413,  431. 

surpasser,  687. 

surplis,  438. 

surpoids,  439. 

surpoint,  431,  438-9. 

(etre)  surpris,  719. 

surtout  (a</z^.),4i2;  (^w;^^.), 43 1,438. 

survenir,  838. 

survivre,  687. 

sus    {adv.   and  prefix),   376,   411, 

430-1,433,  817. 
susdit,  431. 
sus-enonce,  431. 
sus-orbitaire,  431. 
syndic,  507. 
syndical,  507. 
syntactique,  507. 
syntaxe,  507. 
syntaxique,  507. 


T. 


t  {euphonic,  as  in  aime-t-il),  328. 

t'  (  =  Xx\,  pop.),  292*. 

ta,  103,  III,  641,  646  {see  also  ton). 

ftabaquiere,  462, 

tabatiere,  462,  478. 

table,  159,  190,  191,  231,  413,  551, 

562. 
tableau,  154,  529. 
tableauter,  462. 
tableautin,  67,  154. 
tablette,  485. 
tablier,  157  ^. 
tabouret,  485. 
ftace  (//.  of  inXxe),  373. 
tacheron,  461. 
Taillefer,  844. 
taire,  se  taire   {attd  pts.  of),    100, 

325,  362,  364,  373,  688,  693-5. 
ttaisir  ( =  taire),  688. 
ftaist  {pt.  ^  taire),  100. 
i-talpe,  151. 
lamis,  510. 
tandis,  377. 
tangible,  493. 

tant,  147  S  208,  377,  384,  601 2,  835. 
tant  que,  725. 
tant  .  .  .  que,  733. 
tant  s'en  faut,  29S. 
tant  y  a,  298,  619. 
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taut  y  a  que,  69S. 

tante,  251 ,  444,  611. 

•ftanz  (//.  o/tani\  601  ^. 

laoii,  114. 

tapis- vert,  403. 

tapoter,  490. 

tardif,  483, 

tartufe,  Tartuffe,  446,  530. 

(le)  Tasse,  232. 

(un)  tale-mes-poules  {Picard),  442. 

(a)  tatons,  794. 

taupe,  151. 

taureau,  67,  98,  255.  455,  484. 

•ftaz  (//.  ^taire),  325. 

te,  6^,  94,  133,  2 89,   292,  634   {see 

also  tu). 
Te  Deum,  494. 
•f-tei  (=  toi,  xvliich  see  also),  97,  14T , 

292,  304. 
fteile  (=  toile},  108. 
teindre,  119. 
teinture,  481. 
fteit  (=  toit),  102. 
tel,  -le,  103,   115,  138,  206.   209, 

271,  380  ;  tel  quel.  208  ;   tel  que, 

585. 
tempe,  129. 

ftemple  (=  tempe\  129. 
ttempre(=  tempe),  129. 
ttemprer  (=  tremper),  130. 
temps,  see  ftems. 
'|"t;ems(=  temps),  222,  226. 
tenaille,  471. 
(seance)  tenante,  772. 
(les)  tenants   {pardc.  of  tenir  and 

subs.) ,  448  ;  les  tenants  et  aboutis- 

sanls,  772. 
tendant,  -e  {pis.  i?/tendre),  772. 
ftendeie,  &c.  {pis.  (?/'tendre),  370. 
i-tendra  {pt.  oftQUix),  119. 
ttendrai,  &c.  ( pis.  of  temx),  365, 374. 
tendre  (  — tendere,  vb..pts.  of),  342, 

370,  374'  77^- 
tendre  ( ==  tenerum,  adj^j,  91,  119, 

272,  485. 
tendrelet,  485. 
tendron,  250,  475. 
tenebres,  577. 
ttenebros,  132. 

fteneiz  {pt.  ^tenir),  107. 
tenia,  240. 

tenir  {and pts.  of),  107,  ill,   119, 
325,  334»  337-8,  340,  361,  365, 


368,  374,  388,  44S,  450,  772;  {as 
dcclar.  vb.),  715  ;  (s'en)  tenir  la, 
t(se)  tenir  la,  636  ;  tenir  tele,  611. 

itenoiz  (//.  ^ tenir),  107. 

i  tenra  (//.  ^tenir),  119. 

tentateur,   -atrice   {subs,  and   ad/.), 

254j  447. 
tente,  364,  450. 
tenter,  737. 
tenture,  433. 
terrace,  468. 
terrain,  205. 
terre,  95,  116,  413,  608. 
terrestre,  579. 
tterrin,  579. 
terrine,  475. 
terzain,  -e,  204-5. 
tes,  132,  306,  641  (see  also  ton). 
+teste,  117,  149,  354. 
tete,  66,  117,  149,  354,  558. 
tete-de-mort,  404. 
tetu,  482. 

tteu  {pi.  of  i^'n-e),  364. 
tteue,  -s  (=  tienne,  -s),  304. 
theatral,  282. 
theatricule,  495. 
fti  (  =  tui),  302. 

ti  {excla7?iato7'y parlicle, pop.),  327. 
tibia,  240. 
tic-tac,  444. 
ticket,  509  '. 
tiede,  95. 
tien,  -a,  -ne,  -nes,  181,  303-4,  307, 

641,  642. 
t(je)  tien  (//.  ^tenir\  325. 
tiendra  {pt.  ^ tenir),  119. 
tiens  !   {pt.  of  tenir),  388,  450. 
(un)  tiens-toi-bien,  442. 
tierce,  203,  277. 
tiers,  77  S  202  ',  203,  277. 
ftierz  (=  tiers),  277. 
tige,  249. 
tignasse,  468. 
tigre,-sse,  255,  484. 
tilde,  563. 
tilleul,  470. 
timbre,  539. 

timbre-poste,  394,  436,  539, 
timbre-quittance,  435-6,  539. 
timbrer,  539. 
tins  (//.  ^ tenir),  361. 
i  tiois  (=  German),  33. 
tirer  de  peine,  610. 
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tisserand,  462. 

litre,  563. 

toi,  74,  97,  14J,  292,  304;    {accented 

use),  181,  289,  625. 
ftoie,  -s  (=  tienne,  -nes),  304. 
toile,  108. 
toilette,  108. 
toise,  363,  450. 
toit,  102. 

ftoldre  {=  io  take  a^vay),  340. 
tole,  551,  562. 

ftollir  {—to  take  atvay),  340. 
tombe,  483-4. 
tombeau,  483-4. 

tomber  (ciJid  pts.  <?/"),  408,  685,  713. 
ton  {poss.  pron.),  137,  302-3,  306, 

641-6  {see  also  ta,  tes). 
tondaison,  476. 
tondre,  476, 
tonne,  484. 
tonneau,  484. 
ftonnel,  509  *. 
tonner,  698. 

ftor  (  =  taurum,  bull),  98. 
ttor,    -s    (=  turrem,    tower),    95, 

143,  258,  459. 
toichis,  469. 
tordre,  119. 

ftorn  (=  tower),  258-9,  459. 
ttorner  (=  tourner),  105. 
torrefier,  497. 
tort,  158. 

tortue,  468.  • 

touchant(/<2r/zV.  and  prep.) ,  385, 449. 
toucher  {and pts.  of),  680  {sec  also 

touchant). 
toujours,  380. 

tour  (/.,  tower),  95,  143,  258,  459. 
ftourbler  (=  troubler),  130. 
tourner,  105,  462. 
tourniquet,  462. 
tourte,  ftourtre,  484. 
tourterelle,  484. 
'j-tous  jours,  380. 
toussailler,  490. 
(la)  Toussaint,  242,  401,  613. 
tousser,  340  ;  fl^  tousser,  735. 
ttoussir,  339. 
tout  {adj.  and  adv.),  tons,  toute,  -s, 

162,  206,  209,  257,  259,  275,  384, 

589,  590-1,  613-4,  733 ;  tout  .  .  . 

q^c",  733. 
toute-bonne  (/.  ^tout-bon),  407. 


toutefois,  380,  613. 

tout-puissant,  toute-puissante,  406-7. 

ftoutes  voies,  380,  613. 

ttouz  {^  tous),  257. 

traduire,  431. 

tragi-comique,  503  \ 

trahir,  41 1,  431. 

trahison,  476. 

train-posle,  436. 

ftrair  (  =  trahir),  411. 

traite,  106. 

trailer,  see  ftraitier. 

ftraiteur  (  =  traitre),  253. 

-ftrailier   (=  traiter,   and  pis,   of), 

106,  348. 
'I'traitiet  ( =  traite, /ar/?V.  and  subs.)  ^ 

106. 
ftraitiz,  469. 

ftraitor  (  =  traitre),  253. 
traitre,  -sse,  224,  252-3. 
ftraitreuse,  253. 
traitreusement,  253. 
tranchee  {partic.  and  subs.),  449. 
transfuser,  496. 
transgression,  540. 
transversal,  282. 
travail,  -aux,  78,  257,  260  {see  also- 

ftra  vails), 
travailleur  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 
ftravails,  155,  260. 
ftravaus,  155. 
travaux,  257. 
trebucher,  431. 
ftrei,  -s  (^  trois),  195,  203. 
ftreisisme  (=  troisieme),  203. 
treizieme,  see  f  trezime. 
trembler  {and  pts.  of),  119,  326,  344. 
trembleur  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 
Iremie,  161. 
tremper,  130. 
ftremuie  (^  tremie),  161. 
trente,  127,  197;  trente  et  un,.  trente 

deux,  599. 
trepasser,  284-5,  431. 
Trepied  par  Etaples,  402. 
trepointe,  431. 
tres  {prep,  and  prefix),  284-5,  3^4* 

409,  431,  433,835- 
ftresjeter,  431. 
ttresmuer,  431. 

ttresque  {syn.  ^^/"jusqu'aceque),  726. 
tressaillir,  409,  431. 
tressauter,  409. 
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Ireuil,  130. 

ttreuve  \^pt.  ^/trouver),  335,  337. 

treize,  194. 

+treze,  194. 

ttrezime  (  =  treizieme),  204. 

tric-trac,  444. 

trifolie,  500. 

trillion,  200,  201. 

triomphe  (w.  ami/.),  234,  447. 

ftrist  (=  triste,  w.),  273. 

triste,  273,  802,  833. 

tristesse,  483. 

ftrobador,  -s  {Prov.),  25  \ 

tti  obaire  {Prov.'),  25  '. 

ftrobar  {Piov.,  =trouver),  25'. 

-j-troi,  195. 

trois,  195-6,  203  ;  trois  cents,  407. 

troisieme,  203. 

ftroisisme,  203. 

trois-mats,  405. 

troiS'pieds,  405. 

trois-ponts,  405. 

trompette  (;//.  andf.)^  247,  447. 

tron9on,  476. 

tr6ne,  531. 

trop  {adv.  and  prefix),  193, 432,  433, 

EI4,  809  ;  trop  .  .  .  pour  que,  725. 
trop-plein,  432. 
trotte-menu,  442,  578. 
trottin,  475. 
troubadour,  25. 
troubler,  130. 
troupe,  192-3. 
troupeau,  192. 
ftrousse-ta-queue  (  =  chambermaid), 

440. 
ftrouveor,  -s,  220. 
trouver  {andpts.  of),  25  \  325,  335, 

337;  se  trouver,  697,  708;  il  se 

trouve,  697  ;  trouver  moyen,  610. 
trouvere,  25  ^,  220. 
trouveur,  25  \  93. 
ftroveor,  -s,  25  ^  93. 
ftrovere,  25  ^ 

truchement,  191,  522,  523  ^ 
ftrueve  (//.  ^trouver),  335. 
truie,  128,  255,  291-2. 
t(je)  truis  (//.  ^trouver),  325'. 
tu  {pt.  o/taire),  364. 
tu  {pers. pron.),  65^,96,  181,  291- 

2,633-4;  {^accented use),  291-2, 

624-5. 
tu  autem,  494, 


ftuen,  -s  (  =  tien,  -s\  303. 

tuer,  706. 

tulle,  4/^6. 

tunnel,  509  ^ 

turc,  -s,  turque  {adj.  and  subs.).  257, 

273,447. 
fturs  (=  lures),  257. 


U. 


fueil  (=  ceil),  124,  261. 

t(r)uette  (=  luette),  443. 

tuidme  (=  huitieme),  204. 

fuile,  196  ^ 

fuis  (=  huis),  196  '. 

tuit  (=  huit),  loi,  194,  196. 

fuitiesme,  204. 

fuitisme,  204. 

ukase,  516. 

ulcere,  237. 

ulterieur,  -e,  279. 

ultimatum,  191. 

ultramontain,  500. 

ultraroyaliste,  500. 

umble  {Jish),  68. 

un,  une  {jnimeral  and  article),  194- 

6,  201-2,  206-7,  209,  263,  407, 

577>  599,  601,  604,  606,  611,  613 

{see  also  uns,  uiies). 
un  (de  ceux,  &c.),  782,  783. 
fung  (  =  un),  194,  196'. 
unieme,  196,  202. 
funiement,  158. 
uniment,  158. 
unique,  592,  724. 
unirefringent,  497. 
^universal,  -aux  {adj^,  260. 
universaux  {sttbs.),  260. 
universel,  260. 
uns,  unes,  194,  577,  599,  604  {see 

also  un,  une). 
'I'uns    {use  as   niiiner.   adj.),   194', 

577,  599,  604  {see  also  un,  une). 
fuof  (  =  oeuf),  96. 
user,  684. 
ustensile,  237. 
tutil  (  =  utile,  w.),  273. 
utile,  273. 


V. 


va  !  (//.  ^/aner),45o;  va  da  !  388. 
(un)  va-commc-je-te-pousse,  442. 
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(uu)  va-t'cn-si-tu-peux,  440. 

(un)  va-t'en-voir-s'ils-vienncnt,  442, 

vache,  124,  255. 

vacher,  144,  461,  477. 

vacheron,  461. 

tvachier,  144. 

vade-mecum,  441. 

vague  {suhs.,ni.  and/.),  66,  243,  ,:;7o. 

vain,  -e,  278. 

vaincre    {pts.   of),    119,    124,    363, 

373-4»  707- 
vaincu  (//.  of  vaincre),  707. 
vainqueur  {stibs.  and  adj.),  447. 
tvains,  fvaint  {pis.  ^vaincre),  374. 
'f^vair,  100,  110. 
vais  (//.  jailer),  92  \  322,  325^, 

.353- 
vaisseau,  528. 
val  (//.  vaux,  7uhiih  see  also),  189, 

242,  271,  481.     \_Thc  pi.  vals  is 

recent. \ 
valable,  473. 

fvaldra  (//.  ^valoir),  119. 
fvaldrai  (//.  ^valoir),  33S. 
valetaille,  456,  474. 
valeureux,  108. 
valine,  481. 
valoir,   684;    \pis.   of),    103,    119, 

151 J  338,  363,  365-  368. 
fvalt  (//.  of  xdiloix),  338. 
vandale,  447. 
van  tail,  -aux,  260,  47  i. 
vantard,  220  K 
fvanteor,  -s,  220. 
fvantere,  220. 
vapeur,  241. 

variante  {partic.  and  subs. \  448. 
(je)  vas(//.  <y"aller),  352. 
vase  {f,  ■--  ooze,  mire),  =,13. 
fvat  {pt.  ^"aller),  352. 
Vaucluse,  271. 
vaudenier,  442. 
vaudra  (//.  ^y^' valoir),  119. 
fvaulx  {pi.  r?/"val),  152. 
vaurien,  442. 
vaut  (//.  ^valoir),  103. 
Vauvert,  271. 
vaux  (//.  <7/'val),  152  ;  par  monts  et 

par  vaux,  242. 
tvax  {abhrev.  for  •\s7i.\\%,  pi.  ^val), 

,152. 
vecu,  -e  {pts.  ^  vivre),  779;    etre 
vecu  {and pts.  of),  707. 


vecut  (//.  (?/"vivre),  594. 

tvedeir  ( =  voir),  104,  145,  365. 

tvedrai  {pt.  of  voir),  338,  365. 

fveeir  (=  voir),  145. 

vegetal,  190. 

vehemente,  270. 

vehementement,  270,  381. 

fveiage  (=  voyage),  467. 

veiller,  see  fveillier. 

fveillier,  144. 

t veins,  fveint  {pts.  <?/" vaincre),  374. 

tveintre(=  vaincre),  119, 124,373-4. 

fveisin  (  =  voisin),  105. 

fveiture  (=^  voiture),  ic6. 

veloutine,  475. 

velu,  40  ^ 

venaison,  476. 

fvenc  {pt.  ^'vaincre),  374. 

vendable,  472-3. 

vendeur  {subs,  and  adj.),  447. 

fvendie,  fvendiet   {pts.  of  vendre), 

II  note. 
fvendra  {pt.  of  veuir),  119,  338. 
vendre  {and pts.  of),  10^,  342,  374, 

472  ;  se  vendre,  708. 
vendredi,  119,  400. 
tvendresdi,  119. 
(un)  venez-y  voir,  440. 
vengeance,  487. 
venger  {and pts.  of),  127,  479. 
vengeresse,  253,  480. 
vengeur,  479,  480, 
tvengier,  127. 
venir  {and  pts.  of),  47,  91,  96,  104, 

"95  322,  334>  338,  361,  37-l»  683, 

702-3,  711,  768,  838,  841  ;   fs'en 

venir,  702-3. 
tvenquez,  -ons  {pts.  <?/" vaincre),  374. 
'f-venra  (=  viendra),  119. 
vent-coulis,  277  ',  469. 
vente,  363,450. 

venlilateur  {subs,  and  adj.).  445, 
ventru,  482. 
(la)  Venus,  605. 

fveoir  (—  voir),  104,  145-6,  338. 
vepres,  577,  608. 
ver,  -s,  257-8. 
fverai  (  =  vrai),  465. 
(le)  Verbe,  559. 
verdatre,  488. 
fverde  (  =  verte),  275. 
verdeur,  241,  455,  489. 
verdoyer,  11 4,  491. 
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verdure.,  48 1. 

verger,  loi. 

fvergier,  loi. 

vergne,  510. 

vergue,  517. 

veritable.  457,  472. 

verite,  482-3. 

•f-verm  (=  ver),  257,  259. 

vermeil,  -le,  274. 

vermoulu,  440. 

vermouth,  515. 

verrai  (//.  ^"voir),  365. 

verrat.  28',  484. 

verre,  531. 

verroterie,  485. 

verrou,  -x,  155,  471. 

•f-verrouils,  155. 

verrue,  468. 

vers  {prep.),  384,  386,  790,  Si 7. 

vers  (=  verse),  195  note. 

Versailles,  232. 

versificateur,  497. 

versification,  497. 

versifier,  497. 

vert,  -e,  241,  268,  271.  275,  491. 

fverte  (  =  verite),  482-3. 

vert-fonce,  436  '. 

vert-pomme,  436. 

vert-pre,  436. 

vertex,  494. 

vertu,  87,  96,  115,  147,  190;   vertus 

cardinales,  193. 
vertueux,  268. 
*t"vertuos  ( =  vertuenx'; ,  268. 
fvertut,  96,  115,  147. 
verve,  1 1 7  ^ 
verveine,  104,  117  '. 
vesce  (=  vetch),  469  '. 
•j-vescut  {pt.  o/vivre),  594. 
fvesti  (pL  o/\etir),  364  ^ 
Vetillard,  487. 
vetille,  474. 

vetir  {pts.  of),  341,  357-9,  364 '. 
veuille,    712,    841;    veuillez,    710; 

veuillons,  710  {pts.  i?/'vouloir). 
veux-je  (//.  ^/vouloir),  327. 
viable,  472. 
viaduc,  497. 

viande,  70,  129,  146,  354  2,  486,  541. 
vice  versa,  494. 
vice-president,  432. 
vicomte,  24S,  432. 
victoria,  446. 


fvidamc,  432. 

vide,  273. 

vidcr,  161. 

vie,  1 88. 

vieil,  -le,  39,  124,  251   see  also  vieux\ 

vieillard,  251. 

vicillesse,  483. 

vieillot,  -te,  275,  4S5. 

t(je)  vien  (//.  <7/"venir),  325. 

viendra  (//.  ^venir),  119. 

vienne,  -nt(//^.^vcnir),47,7ii,S4T. 

viens  (//.  ^venir),  322. 

vient  (//.  ^venir),  91,  96. 

vierge,  224. 

vieux,    251,    268    {sec    also    vieil)  ; 

vieux-rose,  591. 
vif,  vive.  275. 
fvifve  (=  vive),  27.;. 
vigne,  109,  240,  456. 
vigneron,  461. 
vil, -e, -s,  154,  196 ',  273. 
vilain,   464,  474,  832  ;     en   vilainc 

posture,  613. 
vilebrequin,  441,  513. 
vilenie,  463. 
villageois,  486. 
ville,  530,  541.559. 
Villefort,  270. 
Villefranche,  398. 
Villeneuve-la-Guyard,  401. 
Villeneuve-le-Roi,  401. 
Villereal,  271  \ 
fvilte,  154. 
vin,  191,  226,  456. 
vinaigre,  394,  396,  39S. 
vingt,    127,    197,    599,    600,    601  ; 

fvingt  et  trois,  407;  vingt  et  un, 

tune,  407,  599,  601. 
vingtaine,  474. 
vingt-cinq,  205. 
vingt-et-quatriemc.  20.(. 
vingt-huit,  196. 
vingtieme,  204. 
vingt-quatrieme,  204. 
vingt-trois,  407. 
vins  (//.  ^venir),  361. 
i-vint  (=  vingt),  127,  197,  601. 
'j-vintisme  (=  vingtieme;,  204. 
violemment,  382. 
violet  {sjtbs.  and  atlj> ,  violette  {subs. 

and  adj.),  447. 
vipere,  254. 
fvire-brequin  (=  vilebrequin),  ^[i. 
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(des)  Virgiles,  572. 

virginal,  282,  579. 

't'virgne  (=  virginem),  224. 

vis  (//.  ^yvoir),  361. 

fvis  (=  visum,  syji.  ^visage\  33, 

196  ^ 
fviscomte  (^  vicomte),  432. 
fvisdame  (=  vidame),  432. 
Visigoth,  447. 

fvit  (=  vide,  w.  0/ adj.),  273. 
vite  (adj.  and  adv.),  377. 
viticole,  497. 
vitrage,  468. 

vitrail,  -aux,  260,  455,  471. 
Vitry,  loo. 
fvius  (  =  vils),  154. 
'j-viute  (=  fvilte),  154. 
tvivandier,  250^. 
(en  son)  vivant  (//.  ^vivre),  769. 
vive  {/em.  ofy'ii),  275. 
vive !  -nt!  { pts.  o/vivie),  713,841. 
vivre  {and pis.  of),  451,  594,  683, 

686,   688,    707,    713,    735,  769, 

779,  841  ;  fse  vivre,  688. 
(les)  vivres,  451,  735. 
fvoer  (  =  vouer),  291. 
tO'e)  vol  ( pL  o/\oii),  325. 
void,  328  ',  736. 
voil^,    328-9,     736;      voila-t-il? 

{/amzD,  329. 
voir  (=  videre,  and  pts.  of),  104, 

145-6,  325,  338,  352,  361,  365, 

450,694,705,736-42,772-3,778, 

847;    von-  ciair,  377. 
voir,  voire  (  =  verum  ;  adv.,  obs.  as 

<^dj.),  465. 
tvois  (=  vocem,  voix),  222. 
tO"e)  vois  (//.  jailer),  92  %  325  ', 

352. 
voisin,  105,  832. 
volture,  106. 

voix,  102,  123,  222  {see  also  fvoiz). 
fvoiz  (  —  voix),  102,  123,  141. 
vol  {theft),  461. 
vol  {flight),  544. 
volage,  467. 

voler  (=  volare,  to  fly),  111. 
volereau,  461. 
voleur,  461. 
volontarial,  496. 
volontiers,  377. 
vont  {pt.  ^/aller),  331  \  352. 
vos, //.  of\oixe,  which  see. 


+V0S  (=  vous),  292,  633. 

Vosges,  189,  232,  607  ^. 

fvostre,  -s  {atonic)  {  =  votre),  267, 

305. 

fvostre,  -s  {accented)  (=  le  voire), 
267,  305,  641,  642. 

votre,  305-6,  641-2  {see  also  fvostre 
atonic). 

(le,  -s)  votre,  -s,  305-7,  641-2  {se$ 
also  fvostre  accented). 

vouer,  291. 

vouloir  {and  pts.  of),  327,335?  363* 
365,  704*  7io>  712,  717,  736, 
738,  777,  841  ;  {as  auxiliary  in 
future), "^2^^ ; (le mauvais) vouloir, 
451  ;  f  vouloir  a  ( =  en  vouloir  a), 
636;  vouloir  bien  {=  to  admit) ^ 
714. 

voulu  {pt.  (?/" vouloir),  777. 

vous,  292,  629,  633,  634. 

'\vQy.{abbrev.for  yQ>y\%),  152. 

voyable,  472. 

voyage,  454,  467. 

(couleur)  voyante  (//.  <j/"voir),  772* 

voyons  I  {pt.  ofvovt),  450.  J 

fvoz  (  =  vos),  305.  1 

vrai  {subs,  and  adj.),  445,  465 ; 
il  est  vrai,  714,  720. 

fvraiement,  158. 

vraiment,  158,  384. 

vu,  -e,  -s  {pts.  of\o\v),  773,  778. 

fvuider  (  =  vider),  161. 


wagon,  509. 
wisigoth,  447. 


W. 


Y. 


y,  298,  376,  384,  628,  636,  639, 
640,  698,  836,  847  ;  y  aller  de,  (il) 
y  va  de,  639  ;  y  avoir,  (il)  y  a,  639  ; 
(n')y  voir  goutte,  639  ;  (vous  n')y 
etes  pas,  639. 

yacht,  77. 

Ydain,  222  note. 

fVde,  222  note. 

yeuse,  190,  240. 

yeux,  78,  261. 

yole,  78. 


zigzag,  444- 
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The  general  typographical  conventions  given  on  p.  857  (under  6.)  are 
observed,  but  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes  used  in  French  in  their  original 
form  are  printed  in  Roman  type. 

References  are  given  exceptionally  to  prefixes  not  mentioned  explicitly, 
but  included  in  compound  words  on  the  page  quoted. 


A. 

a-  (=  ab,  abs),  415. 

a  -  ( Greek  priva  tivc) ,  503. 

a-,   a-    (=ad),  411,    414,    416-7, 

427;  429,  432,  437. 
ab-,  411,415.  418,  497. 
abs-,  415. 
ad-  {including  ac-,  af-,  ag-,  al-,  ap-, 

ar-,  as-,  at-),  410,  414,  416,  432, 

^497- 
ai-  (=  fains-,  in  auie),  418. 
fains-,  fainz-,  418. 
amphi-,  503. 
fan-  (aj  in  fangarde  —  ante),  418. 

432. 
an-  {Greek privative),  503. 
ana-,  503. 

ant-  (=  ante-),  418,  432. 
ante-,  417-8,  432,  498. 
anthropo-,  502. 

anti-  (=  Lat.  ante,  lohich  see). 
anti-  (Greek),  503-4. 
apo-,  504. 

♦apres-,  241,427,  432,  437. 
archi-,  504. 

♦arriere-,  412,  429,  432-3,  437,  439- 
fas-  (=  abs-  in  fastenir),  415. 
av-  (=  apud,  in  avec),  308. 
♦avant-,  41 1-2,  418,  432,  437,  439. 


13. 


ba-,  419,  432. 
bar-,  419,  432. 
bas-,  419,  432. 
be-,  419,  432. 
ben-  (—  bene-),  418. 


bene-,  bene-,  418,  432,  500. 
bes-,  be-  (in  bevue),  411,  419,  432. 
*bien-,  411-2,  418,  432. 
bis-,  418,  432,  500, 


C. 

ca-,  419,  432. 

cal-,  419,  432. 

calem-,  419,  432. 

cali-,  419,  432. 

cata-,  504 

centi-,  502  '. 

chari-,  419,  432. 

chez-,  437. 

chrono-,  502. 

circon-  (=  circum-),  498. 

circum-,  411,  498. 

cis-,  498. 

CO-,  420,  498. 

col-,  420,  498. 

coli-,  419,  432. 

com-,  420,  432,  439,  498. 

con-,  410,  412,  420,  432,  439,  498. 

contra-,  410-1,  419,  432,  498. 

*contre-,  410-2,  419-20, 432, 437-9. 

cor-,  420,  498. 

crypto-,  502. 

cum-,  411,  420,  432,  439,  498. 

D. 

de-,  de-  (=  LaL  de),  410,  ^20-1, 
427,  432,  438,  498  (see  also  de  in 
tvord-index). 

de-  (=  Lat.  dis-),  j^d  des-,  des-,  de-. 

deci-,  502  '. 


*  For  uses  of  this  particle  other^vise  than  as  a  prefix,  see  word-index. 
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(les-,  des-,  de-  (=  Lat.  dis-),4io-2, 

.4i3-4>  420-2,432. 
di-  (=  Lat.  dis-),  421,  498. 
di-  (=  Greek  dis-),  504. 
dia-,  504. 

dis-  (Za/.),  410-1,  420-2,  432,  498. 
dis-  {Greek) ^  504. 

f^ys",  505. 


H. 


E. 

e-,  e-,  410-1,  414,  422,  432,  498. 

ec-,  505. 

eis-  (fts),  506. 

electro-,  502. 

em-  (=  in-,  Lat.  prep),  412-4,  423, 

432,  438. 
em-  (=  inde),  424,  432, 
em-  (=  Greek  em.- /or  en-),  505. 


hemato-,  502. 

h^mi-,  502. 

her-,  hors-,  422-3,  432,  438  (sec  ai 

hors  in  word-index), 
hydro-,  502. 
hyper-,  505. 
hypo-,  506. 

I. 

in-  (=  in, prep.,  in  composition  oftc 
=  im-,   ig-,    il-,    ir-),    410,    42; 

432,498. 
in-  (=  in-,  negative  particle ,  in  con 

position  =  im-,  &c.),  423-4,  499 
inde-,  424,  432. 
inter-,  411,424,  432,  499. 
intra-,  499. 

*en-  (=  in,  Lat. prep.),  402,^1-2,      If  Tn^^^^* 

414,  423,  432,  438.  ^s-'  500. 

*en-(=  inde),  424,  432.  ^^ 

en-  ( =  in-,  negative  particle) ,  4  2  3-4. 

en-  (=  Greek  en-),  505.  *mal-,  411,  418,  432. 

end-  (=  inde),  424.  male-,  male-,  418,  432,  500. 

endo-,  505.  man-,  see  mal-. 

*ent-  (=  inde),  424,  432.  me-,  425,  432. 

ento-,  505.  mes-,  mes-,  412,  425,  432. 

*entre-,4ii,4i3,  424-5,  432,437-9,      meso-,  meso-,  502. 
epi-,  epi-,  505.  meta-,  meta-,  506. 

fes-  (=  ex),  410-1,  422,  432.  *mi-  {as  in  Mi-Careme,  &:c.),  242. 

milli-,  502  '. 

minus-,  425,  432. 

*moins-,  425,  432. 

N. 

fneent-,  424. 

neo-,  neo-,  502. 

fnient-,  424. 

*non-,  411-2,424-6,  432. 

O. 

o-  (^  ob-),  426. 

ob-,  410,  426,  499. 

oc-  ( =  ob,  in  focir,  foccir,  occi' 

dere),  426. 
foltre-  (=  outre-),  432. 
osteo-,  osteo-,  502. 
on-  (=  ob-  /;/  oublier,  &c.\  426. 
*outre-,  411,  432,438. 


eu-,  505. 

ev-(=cu-),  505. 

ex-   {Lat:),  410-1,  422,  432,  438, 

498. 
ex-  {Greek),  505. 
exo-,  505. 
extra-,  498. 

F. 

fau-,  faux-  {for  fors-),  423. 

for-  (=  fors-,  ivhich  see). 

foris-,  422. 

*fors.,  411,  414,  422-3,  432,438-9. 

ffour-,  ffours-  (=  fors-,  ivhich  see). 


G. 

gastr-,  gastro-,  502. 

*  For  uses  of  this  particle  otherwise  than  as  a  prefix,  see  word-index 
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P. 


paene,  499. 

paleo-,  paleo-,  502. 

palim-,  see  palin-. 

palin-,  506. 

*par-,  409,  426-7,  432,  438,  687. 

para-,  506. 

pen-  (=  paene),  499. 

per-,  409,  410,  426,  432,  499,  506. 

peri-,  peri-,  506. 

philo-,  502. 

photo-,  502. 

*plus-,  427,  433. 

+por-  (=  pro),  427. 

post-,  427,  433,  499. 

*pour-,  409,  412,427-8,433,  438, 

499. 
prae-,  427,  433,  499. 
praeter-,  499. 
preter-  (=  praeter),  499. 
pre-  (=  prae),  427,  433,  499. 
pres-  (=  pressus,  pres),   427,  433 

{see  also  pres  in  word-index). 
presque-,427,  433. 
pressus-,  427,  432-3. 

pro-  (Za/.),  409^  4io>  427^  433>  499- 

pro-  {Greek),  506. 

pros-,  507. 

pseudo-,  502. 

pui-  (=  puis,  in  puine),  427. 

*puis,  427,  433. 


Q. 


qnadri-,  500. 
quasi-,  500. 
quinti-,  500. 


R. 


r-  (=  re-),  428,  433. 

ra-,  429. 

re-   {and  red-),  re-,  410-1,  428-9, 

433,  500- 
retro-,  retro-,  429,  433,  500. 
*  friere-,  429,  433. 


'    S. 

*sans-,  430,  433,  437-8. 

satis-,  500. 

se-  (=  se-),  411,  429. 

se-  (=  sub,  sous),  430. 

fseur-,  430. 

sine,  430,  433. 

fsor-,  430. 

fsore-,  430. 

sou-  (=  sub),  430. 

sou-  (=  subtus),  430. 

sour-  (=  super),  430. 

*sous-(—  subtus),4ii,  414-5,  430, 

433,  437-9- 
-tsovre-,  430. 

*  f  soz-  ( =  subtus),  411,  430. 
sub-,  410,  430,  500. 
subtus-,  410- 1,  430,  433. 
super-,  411,  430,  433,  500,  504. 
supra-,  430,  433,  500,  596. 
*sur-, 41 1-3,  415,430-1,433,438-9, 

687. 
sursum-,  411,431,  433. 
*sus-,  411,  430-1,433. 
susum-,  431,433. 

syn-,  507- 


T. 

thermo-,  502. 

tra-,  411,431- 

trans-,  409,  431,  433,  S^o- 

tras-  {Pop.  Lat.),  431. 

tre-,  tres-,  409,  431,  433  {see  also  tr^s 

in  word-index). 
tri-,  500. 
*trop-,  432-3. 


u. 

ultra-,  432,  500,  596. 


V. 


V1-,  432. 

vice-,  432-3,  500. 

vis-,  vi-,  432-3. 


*  For  uses  of  this  particle  otherwise  than  as  a  prefix,  see  word-index. 
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-b-  {between  m  andr,  1,  n\  1 19-120. 

-9-,  462. 

-d-  (between  1,  n,  sandr),  1 19-120  ; 

{in  echauder),  461-2. 
-e-  {before  -te),  482-3. 
-el-,  460  {see  also  -elet,  -elette). 
-er-,  see  -ereau,  -erelle,  -eret,  -erette, 

-eresse,  -erol,  -eron,  &c. 
-er-  (  =  -eur,  -orem,  masc.  subs.  suff. 

become  medial)^  464. 
-et-,  460,  475,  481. 
-ic-,  495. 
-ich-,  475. 
-ics-,  353. 
-ill-  (=  -ille),  460,  462,  475. 


-iq-,  462. 

-is-,  353. 

-isc-,  353-4- 

-iss-,  -is-  {verb-tenses  in),  353,  359. 

-1-  {in  chauler),  461-2. 

-11-,  462. 

-r-,  461. 

-SS-,  462. 

-t-  {between  n,  s  andr),  1 19-120. 

-t-  {for  -et-),  460. 

-t-  {iit  interrog.  vbs.,  e.g.  aime-t-il), 

328-9. 
-t-  {as  in  abriter,  due  to  false  analogy)^ 

461. 
-V-,  462. 


Bk.  I=pp.  1-178;  Bk.  11=  pp.  179-388;    Bk.  111=  pp.  389-566;    Bk.  IV= pp.  567-855- 
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In  the  course  of  the  book  it  has  been  found  convenient  (without  any 
fixed  rule)  to  refer  to  Latin  suffixes  in  either  the  nominative  or  the 
accusative,  and  in  either  the  Classical  or  the  Popular  form  (e.g.  nom. 
-aculus,  ace.  -aculum,  and  the  Popular  ace.  -aculu ;  nom.  -alls,  ace. 
-alem,  and  the  Popular  ace.  -ale)  (see  p.  114).  The  Popular  forms  are 
given  here  as  a  rule,  with  Classical  forms  where  necessary.  For  feminine 
suffixes  in  -a,  the  Classical  nominative  and  Popular  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive are  identical  (see  p.  114). 

The  only  flexional  suffixes  referred  to  are,  for  the  verb,  those  of  the 
infinitive  and  participle  ;  for  the  noun,  the  -s  of  the  O.F.  nom.  sing,  and 
ace.  pi.,  and  of  the  modern  plural ;  and  the  O.F.  plural  -e.  A  few  '  verb- 
terminations  '  formed  by  the  union  of  the  infinitive  suffix  with  the  final  of 
the  stem  are  included  for  special  reasons. 

References  are  given,  exceptionally,  to  suffixes  not  mentioned  explicitly, 
but  included  in  compound  words  on  the  page  quoted  (see,  for  instance, 
-eron,  -on^  p.  250). 

For  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  type  see  p.  857,  under  6. 


A. 


-a  (=  -ac),  189,  466. 

-abilem,  see  -abilis. 

-abilis,  -abilem,  457-8,  472,  478. 

-able,  272,  457-8,  472-3,  489. 

-ac,  189,  465-6. 

•accia  {Hal.),  469. 

-ace  (=  -acea,  -acia),  468. 

-ace,  -acee,  495. 

-acea,  468  {see  also  -aceu). 

-aceu,  -acea,  -aceus,  468,  495. 

-ache,  469. 

-acia,  468. 

-aciu,  -acius,  468. 

-acu,  -acxim  {LaL),  465. 

-acu ,  -  acum  {Lai.,  of  Gaulish  origin) , 

465-6  {see  also  -iacum). 
-acula,  471  {see  also  -aculu). 
-aculu,  -aculus,  471. 
-ade,  489. 


-adium,  136. 

t-adiz,  458. 

f-adoir,  458. 

t-ador,  458. 

f-adure,  458,  481. 

-age,    136,    T91,    240,    4x4,    454-7, 

467,  488-9. 
-ague,  489. 

-ai  (=  -ac),  189,  466. 
-aie  (=  -eta),  482,  489. 
-ail,  -aille  (=  -aculus,  -acula),  191, 

471^73,488-9- 
-ail   (for  -al  in  frontail,  poitrail), 

462. 
-aille    (=  -acula),    see   -ail,    -aille, 

above. 
-aille  (=  -alia,  -ilia),  227,  455-6, 

473-4,  488  {see  also  -allies), 
-aille  {for  -eille  in  ouaille),  462. 
-ailler  {vl>.-suff.),  490. 
-allies  (//.  (t/" -aille  —  -alia),  577. 
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-ain,  -aine  (=  -anu,  -ana),  415,  474, 

488-9  ;    {as  num.  suff.  replacing 

-ein,  -enu),  204-5,  474. 
-aire  (=  -ariu),  477,  495. 
-ais,  -aise  (=  -ense),  486,  489. 
-aison,  T25,  476,  488-9,  495. 
t-aiz,  458. 
-al,   103,^  269,    282,  471-2,    488-9, 

495  ;  in  tpoitral,  f  frontal,  462. 
t-ald,  485. 
-ale,  -alem,  269,  471,  488  {see  also 

-al). 
-algie,  502. 
-alia,  227,  473. 
-alls,  495  {see  also  -ale), 
-als  {pi.  of  -al,  which  see  also),  282. 
t-ait,  4S5. 

-amen,  463^  {see  also  -men), 
-amentum,  458,  487. 
-amment  {adv.  suffix),  381. 
-an,  462. 
-ana,  see  -anu. 
-ance,  487,  489,  496. 
-and  {for  -ant  /wchaland,  marchand, 

for  -en  in  tisserand),  462. 
-ande,  486,  489. 
-anderie  {in  buanderie),  486. 
-andier,  -andiere,  486,  489. 
-andus,  -endus,  486. 
-ant,  -ante,  270,    281,   381,  486-7, 

489,  496. 
-ante,  -antem,  -antia,  270,  486-7. 
-anu,  -ana,  474,  488. 
t-aoir,  458. 
t-aor,  458. 
-ard,  -arde,  240,  455,  487,  489  ;   {in 

homard),  462. 
-are  {subs,  and  adj.  suff.),  477. 
-are    {vb.-suff),  97,    144,  338-343 

{see  also  -er). 
-aria,  100  \see  also  -ariu). 
-ariu,  -arium,  -arius,   100,  107-8, 

134,  144,477,495. 
-art,  see  -ard. 

-as  or  -az,  -asse  ( =  -aceu,   -aciu, 
-aeea,  -acia),  456, 468-9,488,489. 
-as  (=  -ac),  466. 
-ascere,  342. 

-asse,  see  -as  or  -az,  -asse,  above. 
-asser  {vb.-suff.),  490. 
-aster,  488. 
t-astre,  488. 
-at  ( =  -atum),  496. 


-at,  -atte  (=  -ittu,  -itta'',  484,  489. 
-ata,  -atas,  97  {see  also  -atu,  -atum, 

-atus). 
-ate,  501. 
-ateur,  495. 

-aticium,  -aticius,  458,  469. 
-aticum,  -aticus,  136,  454,  467. 
-ation,  477,  495. 
-ationem,  125,  476,  495. 
-atique  {in  aromatique,  &c.),  501. 
-atoire,  495. 

-atorem,  253,  458,  478,  495. 
-atorium,    -atorius,   -atoria,  458, 

480,  495. 
•atos,    97    {see    also    -atus,    -atu, 

-atum). 
-atre,  488-9. 
-atricem,  253. 
-atu,    -atum,    97,    248,   469,    476, 

481,496,  578. 
-atura,  458,  496. 
-ature,  496. 

-atus,  248  {see  also  -atu,  -atum). 
-aud,  -aude,  485-6,  489  ;    {in  cha- 

faud),  462. 
t-aure,  458. 
-aut,  485-6. 

-auter  {vb. -termination),  461. 
-aux  (//.  ^-al,  -ale,  which  see  also), 

268,  282. 
-ay  (=  -ac),  189,  466. 
-ay  (=  -etu,  -edu),  482,  489. 
-ayer  {vb.-suff.),  491. 
-az  (=  -aceu,  -aciu),  468. 


-bile,  472. 


B. 


C. 


-cer  {vb. -termination),  351, 

-ceus,  468. 

-ci  (=  ici),  313,647. 

-cius,  468. 

-9on,  414. 

-cratie,  502-3. 


E. 


f-e  (-  -a,  neut.  pi.),  227-? 
-e  (=  -ac),  189,  466. 
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-e,  -ee,  -ees  ( =  -atu, -ata,  -atas},66, 

68,  97,  414,   481,  489,  496    {see 

also  -atus,  248), 
-ea,  456,  463. 
-eau,-elle  {subs,  suff.),  191,  461,  483, 

489  ;  {-Qtiw  for -oi  in  dalleau),462. 
f-ede  :^=  -ata),  97. 
+  ediz,  469. 
f-edoir,  -edoire  (-atorius,  -atoria), 

4S0. 
f-edor,  479. 
f-edure,  481. 

-ee  (=  -ata),  see  -i,  -ee,  above. 
-ee  (=  -eus),  495. 
-ece,  -ecem,  463^ 
t-ed  (—  -etum,  -edu),  482. 
-edu,  482. 
t-eeur,  458,  479. 
-efacteur,  497. 
-efaction,  497. 
-efier  {vb.-suff.),  497. 
-ei  (-etum,  -edu),  482. 
-eid  (-etum,  -edu),  48  2. 
-eier  {vb  -sitff.  —  -oyer),  114. 
-eil,  -eille  (=  -ieulus,  -icula),  191, 

471,  473,  489. 
-eille  (=  -elia,  -ilia),  473. 
•eille  {for  -ille  i7i  corneille),  462. 
f-ein  {nu?7i.  stiff".),  474. 
+-eis  (=  -aticium),  458,  469. 
t-eis  ( —  -ense),  268,  486. 
t-eiz  (=  -aticium),  458,  469. 
-el  (-  -ale),  103,  269,  413,  471-2, 

488-9,  495. 
-el,  -elle  (=  -ellus,  -ella),  483-4. 
-el  (m  pluriel),  463. 
-eler  {vb.-termination  and  suff.),  350, 

461,  490. 
-elet,  -elette,  485. 
-elia,  473. 
-elle,  see  -eaii,  -elle. 
-ellus,  -ella,  483. 
•ement,  455,  458,  487,  489  {see  also 

-ment,  subs.  suff.\ 
-emment  {adv.  siiff.),  381-2. 
-en,  462. 
-ence,  414,  496. 
-endus,  486. 

-ense,  -ensem,  268,  486,  488-9. 
-ensis,  268  ^see  also  -snse). 
-ent,  270,  281,  381,496. 
-entem,  270,  496. 
-entia,  496. 


-entus,  -enta,  381. 

•enu,  474. 

t-eoir,    t-eoire  (-atoriu,   -atoria), 

458,  480. 
-eoki,  -solus,  470  {see  also  -olus). 
t-eor,  253,  458,  479. 
-er  (=  -are,  subsi.  stiff.),  464,  477. 
-er  (vb.-stiff.),  97,  144,  339-41-  343. 

349.  413-4,  459>  490»  496- 
-ere  {vb.-stiff.),  339-42,  359. 
-ere  {vb.-suff.),  339-42,  3.^9- 
-ereau,  -erelle,  461,  484,  489, 
-erelle  {see  -ereau). 
-eresse  (= -atricem«;z^-er-  +  -esse, 

froi7i  -issa),  253,  480,  484,  489. 
-eresse    ( =  -er-  +  -esse,  from  -itia 

{i7i  forteresse,  secheresse),  483. 
-eret,  -erette,  485. 
-erie,  461,  464-5,  489. 
t-eriz,  253. 

-erol,  -erole,  -erolle,  455,  461,  470. 
-eron,  250,  455,  461,  475. 
-es  {pa7'iic.  pi.  771.  —  -atos),  97. 
-escere  {vb.-suff.),  342. 
-esco  {Ital.)^  496. 
-ese  {Fop.  for  -ense,  zvhich  see). 
-esiraus,  202. 
f-esme,  285. 
-esque,  489,  496. 
-esse   (= -issa),   122',  252-3,  480, 

484,  488-9. 
-esse  (=  -itia),  454-5,  483,  488-9. 
f-et  (-^  -atum),  97. 
-et,  -ette  (=  -ittu,  -itta),  122  ^,  191, 

460,  484-5,  489  ;  {for  -e  in  civet), 

462. 
-eta  (//.  of  -etu,  -etum,  which  see 

also).,  482. 
-ete,  482-3. 
-etee,  481. 

•eter  {vb.-suff.),  350,  490. 
-eton,  475  {see  also  -et-,  p.  930). 
-ette  (  =  -itta),  455,  484-5,  489   and 

see  -et  above) ;  {for  -elle  in  agrou- 

ette),  462. 
-etu,  -etvim,  481-2. 
-euil,  457,  470,  489. 
-eul,  -eule,  457,  470,  489. 
-eum,  463. 
-eur  {77iasc.  suffix  fro77i  Latin  /loims 

in  -torem\  253,  445,  447,457-8, 

461-2,  464,  479-80,  484,  488-9, 

495  {see  also  -er-  —  -eur,  p.  930). 
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-eur  (^  fern,  suffix  from  Latin  nouns 
in  -orem  denoting  quality^,  241, 

248-9.  455.  457-8,  479.  488-9. 
t-eiire,  458,  481. 
-eus,  463,  495. 
-euse  {fern.  0/ -euv,  masc,  which  see 

also),  253,  445,  447,  480,  489. 
-euse  {fern.  o/-ei\x,  which  see). 
-eux,  -euse,  253,  268,  462,  479,  480- 

I,  483,  489. 
t-ey  (=  -ac),  189,  466,  489. 
-eyer  (vb.-suff.),  491. 
f-ez  (=  -atos,  -atas),  97. 


F. 
•facere  (^bs.  ending  in),  497. 


G. 

-game,  502. 

-gene,  502. 

-ger  {vb.-termination),  351. 

-graphie,  502. 


f-hart,  487. 


H. 


I. 


-i  {partic.  suff.),  364  ^ 

-i  {in  compounds  like  heroi-comique), 

.  503  '• 
-ia,  -ia  {Lat.  and  Greek),  108,  252, 

.  457.  463.  464  \  501- 
-iac,  466. 

-iacum,  100,  189,  466. 
t-iai,  466. 
-ial  (=  -alls),  495. 
-iana,  495. 
-ianus,  495. 
-ibilis,  457,  472. 
-ible,  472. 

-ica,  456  [see  also  -icu,  -icus). 
-ice,  240,  469,  489. 
-icem,  480. 
-iceu,  -iceus,  468-9. 
-iche  {dial,   or  foreign),   469,   470, 

489. 
-ichon,  475. 


-iciu,  -icius,  468-9. 

-icius,  469  ^ 

-icu  (z'w-aticu),  467  {see  also  -ica). 

-icula,  471  {see  also  -iculu). 

-icula,  471  {see  also  -iculu). 

-icule,  495. 

-iculu,  -iculus,  471. 

-iculu,  -iculus,  471,  495. 

-icura,  -icus,  495. 

-id,u,  456. 

-ie,  108,  414,  457,  461,  463-4,  489, 

501. 
fiei,  100,  466. 
•iel  (=  -alis),  495. 
-ieme  {num.  stiff.),  193,  202-4. 
-isn,  -ienne,  474,  488-9,  495. 
-ier,  -iere  {subs.  suff.  =  -are),  4^0-1, 

.  464.  477- 

-ier,  -iere  {subs,  stiff.  =■  -ariu,  -aria), 
loi,  107-8,  144,  465,  477-8,  489, 

.  495- 

-ier  {vb.-suff.),  491. 
-ier  {vb.-stiff.=  -i-  +-er),  496. 
f-ier  {vb.-suff,  from  palatal -k-  -are), 

348. 
f-iesme  {num.  suff.),  202-4. 
f-ieur   {comp.    stiff.,    in   fdoctieur, 

&c.),  285  \ 
-if,  -ive,  483. 
-ificare  {vb.-suff.),  497. 
-ificateur,  497. 
•ification,  497. 
-ifier  {vb.-suff),  497. 
-ikos  {-LKos),  495,  501. 
-il  (  -  -ile),  472,  489. 
-il,  -ille  (=  -iculu,  -icula\  471,  473, 

489.   ~ 
-ile,  472. 

-ile  {adj.  ending  in),  273. 
-ilia,  473. 
-ilia,  473. 

-ille  (=  -ilia),  471,  473-4,  489- 
-ille  (=  -icula),  see  -il,  -ille,  above. 
-iller  {vb.-suff.),  490. 
-illon,  475  {see  also  -ill-,  p.  930). 
't'-ime  {num.  suff.),  202-4. 
f-ime    {super I.    stiff,  in  fdoctime, 

&€.),    285  \ 

-imen,  463  ^  {see  also  -men). 

-in,    -ine    (=  -inu,    -ina),    414-5, 

474-5.  489- 
-iner  {vb.-suff.,  m  pietiner),  490. 

-inu,  -inum,  -ina,  474,  578. 
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-iola,  470. 

-iolu,  -iolus,  470  {see  also  -olus). 

-ion  (=  -ione\  476. 

-ione,  476. 

-ior,  -ioTeTD.{comp. stiff.),  282,  285-. 

-ique  (=  -icu),  495. 

-iqiie  (=  -iKos),  501,  503. 

-ir  {vb.-suff.),  340-3,  359,  413,  476, 

490. 
-ire  {vb.-suff.),  339,  341-2. 
f-is  (=  -aticiu),  458,  469. 
-is  {^  -ense,  which  see  also),  486, 

488-9. 
•is,  -isse  (=  -iceu,  -iciu),  469,  482, 

489. 
-iscere  {vb.-suff.),  342. 
-iscus,  496. 

-ise  (=  -itia"),  457,  483,  488,  489. 
-\SQr. {vb.-sttff.),  114,  496, 
-isk  {Germ.),  486. 
-isme  {stibs.  stiff.),  488,  496. 
f -isme  {num.  stiff?),  202-4, 
f-isme '.r«/^;'/.  .N-//^),  285^^. 
-ismus,  488,  496. 
-issa,  252,  480,  484,  489. 
-isse,  see  -is,  -isse  and  -iceu. 
-issima,  283. 
-issime,  285  ^. 
-issimo  {Ital.),  285  ^ 
-issimum,  283,  285. 
-issimus,  283, 
-ista,  488,  496. 
-iste,  488,  496. 
-itatem,  483,  496. 
-ite  (=  -ins),  501. 
-ite  (=  -rrr/j),  501. 
-ite  (—  -itatem),  483,  496. 
-ites  {-Xtijs),  501. 
-itia,  454,  483. 
-itis  {-iTis),  501. 
-ittu,  -itta,  484. 
-itum,  -ita,  &c.,  357,  364'. 
-ium,  463,  495. 
-ius  {comp.  stiff.),  283,  463. 
-ive  {fern.  of-\{),  483. 
-ivu,  483. 
-ix,  480. 

t-iz  (=  -aticiu),  469. 
f-iz  (=  -ice),  480. 
-izare,  114. 

J. 
-jan  {Germ^,  358. 


L. 


-lia,  473. 
-lis,  473. 
-logie,  502. 
-logique,  502. 
-logue,  502. 


M. 


-mane,  502. 

-manic,  502. 

-men,  115  {see  also  -amen, -imen). 

-ment    {adv.    suff.),    44  ^    269-70, 

380-2. 
-ment  {subs.  suff.  =  -ement,  which 

see),  413. 
-mentu,   -mentum,    486   {see   also 

-amentum), 
-metre,  502. 
-metrie,  502. 
-metrique,  502. 
-morphie,  502. 
-morphisme,  502. 


N. 
-nicher  {vb.-suff.  in  pleurnicher),490. 


O. 

-o  {in  compounds  like  fTSinco-a.ngla.is) , 

503. 
-occa  {/lal.),  470. 
-occio,  -occia  {Hal,),  470. 
-oceu,  -oceus,  468,  470. 
-oche,  470,  489. 
-ocher  {vb.-suff  ,  490. 
-ociu,  -ocius,  468,  470. 
-oi  (=-etu,  -edu),  482. 
-oide,  502. 
-oie  (=  -eta),  482. 
f-oier  {vb.-stiff.),  114. 
-oir,    -oire     {subs,    stiff.  =  -atoriu, 

-atoria),455, 457-8,480, 489, 495. 
-oir  (=  vb.-stff.  -ere),  l\o-\,  343, 

359-. 
-ois,  -oise,  268,  486,  489. 
-ol,  -ole,  457,  461,  470-1,  489. 
-old,  485. 

-ole  {Pop.  and  Learned),  470-1,  489. 
-olle,  470  {see  also  -ole). 
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-olus,  457  {see  also  -eolus,  -iolus, 
-iola). 

-on    (^  -one),    250,    414',    460-1. 

475-6,  489. 
-one,  475. 

-onner  (vb. -stiff.),  490. 
-or,  -ore,  -orem  {subs.  suff.  denoting 

agent),  478. 
-orama,  502. 
-ore,  -orem  (phonetics,  general ly), 

97- 
-ore,    -orem   {subs,  suff.,  denoting 

agent),  478. 
-ore,  -orem  {Lat.  comparatives  in), 

97,  142. 
-ore,   -orem   {Lat.   abstract  nouns 

in),  241,  478. 
-oriu,  -oria,  480. 
f-os  (=  -osus),  268. 
-osa,  see  -osu. 
-oscere,  342. 
-ose  (-coat?),  501. 
-osis  {-0:01s),  501. 
-osu,  -osum,  -osus,  -osa,  97,  253, 

268,481. 
-ot,  -otte,  484,  489. 
-ot  {for  -ol  in  loriot,  maillot),  462  ; 

(m  escargot\  463. 
-oter  {vb.-suff.),  490;  {for  -ater  in 

gargoter),  462. 
-ou  (=  -ouil),  471. 
-ouil,  -ouille,  471,  489. 
-ouiller  {vb.-suff),  490. 
f -our  ( =  -orem,  which  see  also),  97, 
f-oiTS  (=  -osum),  97. 
-out  (=  -aid),  485. 
-oy,  -ay  (=  -etu,  -edu),  482. 
-oyer  {vb.-suff.).  114,  491. 


R. 

■re  {vb.-suff.=  -ere),  340-1,  343, 
359- 

S. 

-s  {noni.  sing,  and  ace.  pi.  in  O.F., 
pi.  in  Mod.F.),  216-21,  256-67 
{see  also  the  sections  on  ttumber 
generally). 


-s  {adv.  suff.),  377»  584- 
-scere,  342, 
-scope,  -scopie,  502. 
-son,  476. 

T. 

-tage,  461. 

-tate,  -tatem,  482. 

-te  (=  -tatem),  455,  482-3,  489. 

-ter  {vb. -stiff.),  461. 

-terie,  461. 

-teur,/^;«.  -trice,  254,  461. 

-tier,  461. 

-trice,  see  -teur. 

-tude,  495. 

-tudo,  495. 

U. 

-u,  -ue  (=  -ucu,  -uca),  468,  488-9, 

-u,  -ue  (=  -utu,  -uta),  364,  482. 

-ua,  463. 

-uca,  see  -ucu. 

-uceu,  -uceus,  468,  470. 

-uche,  470,  489. 

-uciu,  -ucius,  468,  470. 

-ucu,  -uca,  468. 

-ucula,  471. 

-uculu,  -uculus,  471. 

-uel,  470. 

-ula,  456  {see  also  -ulu). 

-ule,  495. 

-ulu,  -uluiii,  -ula,  456,  495  ; 
{in  forms  -aculum,  -iculum, 
-iculum,  uculum),  471,  495. 

-ulum,  495. 

-une  (=  -una),  477. 

-unu,  -una,  477. 

-ura,  241,  481. 

-ure,  241,  414,  458,  481,  489,  496. 

-utu,  -utus,  -uta,  364,  482. 

-iium,  463. 

-uus,  463. 

W. 

-wald  {Germ.),  485. 
-wold  {Germ.),  485. 


Y. 

-y,  100,  189,  466. 

-yer  {vb.-termination) ,  351. 
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